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EDITORIAL, 

President  C.   C.  Van  Liew  made  the  Fresno  meeting  a 

success.     The  program  was  well  arranged  and  the  speakers 

selected  with  care.    There  has  always  been  some 

criticism  that  the  speakers  were  not  in  thoro 

touch  with  elementary  education.  This  cannot 
Fresno  Meeting.     be   said   of  j    w_   Cookj   of  minoiSj   Cap    K 

Miller,  of  Iowa,  and  J.  C.  Redway,  of  New 
York. 

Mr.  Cook  made  a  definite  and  pleasing  impression.  He 
was  slightly  humorous,  inspiring  in  his  philosophy  and  made 
you  feel  comfortable  while  seated  in  a  good  opera  chair. 

Cap.  E.  Miller  has  made  his  reputation  as  a  County  Super- 
intendent and  did  not  need  to  talk  down  or  up  to  the  teachers, 
but  could  talk  right  at  them. 

Jacques  Redway  is  the  author  of  the  Natural  Geographies, 
published  by  the  American  Book  Company,  the  advanced  book 
which  is  used  as  a  basis  for  our  State  Text-Books  for  grammar 
grades. 

The  teachers  were  all  very  much  interested  in  the  topic, 
which  he  has  given  so  much  time  and  study. 

An  important  discussion  before  the  general  session  were 
the  speeches  on  the  Juvenile  Court  by  Judge  Wilbur  of  Los 
Angeles  and  Judge  Murasky  of  San  Francisco. 

The  membership  was  1,045.  Seventy-five  per  cent,  of  the 
attendance  were  women  teachers.  The  few  men  who  were 
present  were,  with  few  exceptions,  those  on  the  program. 

The  women  who  contributed  the  money  for  membership 
and  who  are  the  best  listeners  at  the  meetings  are  seldom  rec- 
ognized on  the  program  or  in  the  distribution  of  the  favors  of 
the  Association.    The  banquets  and  the  offices  are  for  the  men. 
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This  is  not  said  in  a  spirit  of  gallantry  but  in  the  spirit  of  fair 
play.  A  large  lobby  was  maintained  in  the  Hughes  Hotel  by 
the  men,  while  the  women  were  faithfully  listening  to  the 
speakers  at  Barton  Opera  House.  This  lobby  was  so  obvious 
that  it  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the  men  were  poor  listeners 
unless  they  were  themselves  the  speakers. 

*     *     * 

The  Council  was  not  as  well  attended  as  usual,  but  Presi- 
dent E.  M.  Cox  arranged  an  excellent  program.  James  A. 
Barr  presented  a  very  carefully  prepared  paper 
on  why  men  teachers  leave  the  profession, 
showing  the  decrease  of  male  teachers  from 
1899  to  1906  from  1,137  men  to  887  men,  a 
decrease  of  nearly  23  per  cent. 

Among  the  reasons  given  for  the  decrease  in  the  number 
and  percentage  of  male  teachers  in  various  typical  communities 
the  following  may  be  noted : 

"General  living  expenses  are  increasing." 

"Teaching  is  being  considered  more  and  more  as  women's 
work." 

"Men  must  provide  for  families." 

"Insecurity  of  position." 

"The  lack  of  a  permanent  home  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
why  men  with  families  leave  the  profession." 

"Salaries  are  paid  during  the  school  year  only.  Men  take 
up  other  work  during  the  long  vacation  and  in  many  cases  quit 
teaching. 

"Men  with  families  can  barely  exist,  much  less  save  any- 
thing for  old  age." 

"Not  enough  salary  to  justify  men  to  be  idle  a  part  of  the 
years  and  to  risk  the  precarious  tenure  of  office  as  the  schools 
are  now  regulated." 

"Men  must  earn  enough  to  support  a  family,  which  is  only 
partly  true  of  women.  It  seems  that  the  salaries  for  which 
women  will  teach  will  determine  more  and  more  the  salaries 
paid  to  men." 

"Mainly  because  there  are  so  large  a  number  of  women 
applicants  of  a  high  grade  and  so  few  men  of  the  same  grade. 
This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  men  have  proportionately 
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fewer  inducements  and  women  proportionately  greater  than 
in  any  other  line  of  work." 

"The  reason,  I  take  it,  is  economic.  Women  can  work  for 
less  than  man,  because  she  is  as  a  class  not  wholly  dependent  on 
her  own  personal  effort — she  is  helped  and  protected  by  male 
relatives  (many  exceptions  of  course)." 

"Many  who  were  formerly  teachers  are  now  employed  as 
motormen  and  conductors-  on  interburban  lines  of  railway  or 
on  rural  delivery  routes." 

"The  new  high  school  requires  to  bid  fair  to  eliminate 

men." 

*     *     * 

The  High  School  Teachers'  Association  was  devoted  to 
a  discussion  of  industrial  and  commercial  education  in  the 
High  Schools.  E.  C.  Moore  and  J.  H.  Francis 
High  School  of   Los   Angeles   were   the   principal   speakers. 

Teachers'  Principal  Francis  made  an  impression  on  the 

Association.  State  Association  which  will  make  him  a  force 

to  be  considered  in  all  future  educational 
gatherings. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Moore  delivered  a  very  able  address  on  "Indus- 
trial and  Commercial  Education  in  the  High  School."  In 
closing  he  said : 

"This  puts  the  business  of  the  polytechnic  school  in  a  nut- 
shell. It  exists  to  provide  sergeants  for  the  great  army  of 
industry,  managers  and  foremen  of  works.  The  foreman  must 
have  handled  the  machine,  he  must  know  the  elements  of  the 
trade.  Hence  the  polytechnic  school  must  teach  the  trades 
for  which  it  expects  to  turn  out  foremen.  But  more,  the  fore- 
man must  know  his  trade,  not  by  rule  of  think  or  by  imitation, 
but  scientifically.  For  illustration  there  is  a  difference  between 
a  puddler  and  a  good  puddle  boss.  The  puddler  should 
know  how  to  work  iron.  The  boss  should  know  the  chemistry 
of  it  and  how  to  add  and  substract  ingredients  in  order  to 
make  it  of  the  right  quality. 

"And  that  the  work  in  the  High  Schools  be  modified  so 
that  the  instruction  in  mathematics,  the  sciences  and  drawing 
shall  show  the  application  and  use  of  these  subjects  in  indus- 
trial life,  with  especial  reference  to  local  industries,  so  that 
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students  may  see  that  these  subjects  are  not  designed  primarily 
and  solely  for  academic  purposes,  but  that  they  may  be  utilized 
for  the  purposes  of  practical  life.  That  is  that  algebra  and 
geometry  should  be  so  taught  in  the  public  schools  as  to  show 
their  relations  to  construction,  botany,  to  horticulture  and  agri- 
culture; chemistry  to  agriculture;  manufacturies  and  domestic 
science,  and  drawing  to  every  form  of  industry. 

"It  is  the  business  of  the  polytechnic  school  to  lead  the  way 
in  these  things.  Everything  that  it  teaches  must  be  taught 
■polytechnically.  'It  must  teach  trades,  and  to  teach  them  it 
must  teach  applied  mathematics.  The  old  kind  won't  do. 
Applied  physics;  the  old  kind  won't  do.  x\pplied  chemistry; 
the  old  kind  won't  do.  Applied  botany  and  biology;  the  old 
kind  won't  do.  Applied  history  as  the  history  of  commerce 
or  industry  and  applied  languages,  the  languages  of  commerce 
and  technology.  The  polytechnic  school  should  look  very 
different  from  the  ordinary  high  school.  But  instead  of  the 
real  thing  we  have  only  pseudo  polytechnic  schools  in  our 
county  as  yet.  In  most  respects  their  courses  are  hardly  dis- 
tinguishable from  those  of  the  literary  high  school  and  even 
our  trade  schools  keep  relying  more  and  more  upon  the  old 
book  studies  of  their  course  and  less  and  less  upon  their  own 
constructive  work. 

"The  French  and  the  Germans  must  be  our  leaders  and 
furnish  our  models  for  this  kind  of  work." 

The  statement  that  the  Polytechnic  Schools  existed  to  train 
men  to  become  sergeants  and  foremen  in  the  great  industrial 
world  brought  forth  a  strong  protest  from  J.  H.  Francis : 

"It  is  not  an  American  idea,"  said  Mr.  Francis,  "and  I  do 
not  think  that  plan  would  ever  work  out.  Instead  of  ad- 
vancing the  Polytechnic  School,  it  would  retard  its  growth  and 
stultify  what  is,  in  my  mind,  the  purpose  of  the  existence  of 
the  Polytechnic  Schools.  In  my  mind,  the  object  of  the  Poly- 
technic Schools  is  to  develop  men  and  women  so  that  when 
they  are  thrown  into  the  world  they  may  have  the  foundation 
to  test  themselves  in  the  different  trades,  if  they  desire  to  do  so. 
Many  a  graduate  of  the  Polytechnic  School  will  not  be  a 
foreman  or  skilled  worker.  Some  will  be  ministers,  lawyers, 
doctors,    dentists,    and    the    like.      I    cannot    emphasize    too 
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strongly  that  in  my  mind  the  object  of  a  Pofytechnic  School 
is  not  that  of  developing  tradesmen.  Think  how  many  parents 
would  refuse  to  send  their  children  to  a  school  whose  sole 
object  was  that.  The  Polytechnic  School  should  lead  to  the 
technical  departments  of  our  universities,  and  it  should  also 
stand  for  the  elimination  of  much  necessary  work  that  is  now 
taught  in  the  old-style  High  Schools." 

*     *     * 
W.  V.  Stafford,  State  Commissioner  of  Labor,  gave  a  very 
interesting  talk  on  "The  Child  Labor  Law  and  Its  Enforce- 
ment."    In  closing  he  said  to  the  teachers : 
"Teachers,  discipline  is  the  most  important 

duty  you  have  to  perform.     By  this  I  do  not 
Administration.  ,  •  ,,-       ,,       ,  •,  ,   ,     ,  ,    • 

mean  whipping  or  scolding  the  child,  but  bring- 
ing him  into  an  attitude  of  mind  wherein  he 
knows  that  in  order  to  get  some  desirable  result  in  the  future 
he  must  give  up  many  things  immediately  attractive.  We 
older  people  have  learned  this  lesson,  many  of  us  by  hard  expe- 
rience, experience  the  undergoing  of  which  has  sunk  many  a 
craft  and  there  is  not  one  of  us  here  who  cannot  call  to  mind 
some  one  instance  where  a  friend  or  acquaintance  has  per- 
ished for  lack  of  proper  direction.  The  youth  is  impatient  for 
results.  He  builds  his  air  castles  and  would  inhabit  them  at 
once.  He  does  not  realize  the  hard  road  and  the  long  journey 
by  which  they  are  to  be  attained.  You  must  supplement  the 
parent  in  guiding  his  feet  over  this  hard  road  and  long 
journey;  to  you  above  everyone  else  is  given  the  task  of 
schooling  his  mind  so  that  when  the  first  disappointments  come 
he  will  not  give  up  or  take  destiny  into  his  own  hands  and  go 
forth  to  conquer  without  knowing  how  to  restrain  himself. 

"Within  your  own  hands  are  the  implements  to  help  the 
boys  and  girls  of  our  State.  You  have  given  to  you,  a  com- 
pulsory education  law  that  allows  you  to  keep  every  child  in 
school  till  he  attains  the  age  of  14  years  and  it  is  your  duty  to 
see  that  this  right  of  the  child  is  safeguarded.  When  there 
has  been  regular  attendance  to  14  years,  it  is  much  easier  to 
keep  the  pupil  longer  in  school.  The  child  who  misses  a  day 
or  two  out  of  the  week  soon  becomes  a  permanent  truant. 
Truancy  should  be  nipped  in  the  bud.     Less  work  would  be 
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required  of  your  truant  officers  if  every  case  of  absence  were 
investigated  on  the  very  first  day  the  pupil  remains  away  from 
school." 

There  was  also  a  lively  discussion  of  the  selection  of 
teachers  with  special  reference  to  tenure  of  office.  Allison 
Ware  of  the  San  Francisco  Normal  School  was  the  leader  of 
the  discussion.  His  comments  on  the  incompetency  of  School 
Boards  brought  forth  a  reply  from  Mark  Keppel  that  was 
keen,  witty  and  timely.  It  was  the  brightest  speech  of  the 
meeting.  The  discussion  was  on  the  selection  of  teachers, 
with  considerable  stress  laid  on  certification.  Dr.  Burk, 
Suzzalo,  McClymonds  and  Moore  took  part  in  the  debate. 

*  *.    * 

The  program  of  this  department  was  of  exceptional 
interest.     The  exhibition  of  manual  training,  mechanical  and 

free-hand  drawing  in  the  windows  of  the  store 
Manual  Training  of  E.  Gottschalk  &  Co.  attracted  considerable 
and  Drawing  attention. 

Association.  Miss   Ednah   A.   Rich  of   Santa   Barbarba, 

F.  R.  Cauch  of  Oakland,  L.  A.  Buchanan  of 
Fresno  and  others  contributed  to  the  success  of  this  section. 

*  *     * 

The  joining  of  the  State  Farmers'  Institute  with  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  at  Berkeley  last  year  was  so  successful 
that  it  was  carried  out  again  this  year.  The 
Farmers'  Institute  is  the  most  practical  expres- 
sion of  the  educational  theories  of  modern 
times.  The  work  that  Professor  Woodworth, 
Wickson  and  Jaffa  have  accomplished  has 
greatly  enriched  the  State. 

*  *     * 

The  Elementary  School  Association,  in  charge  of  C.  E. 

Keyes;  the  Short  Story  Club,  under  the  direction  of  Henry 

Meade  Bland ;  Department  of  County  Boards  of 

Education,  under  the  direction  of  Philip  M. 
Other 

Fisher;  Department  of  English,  Public  School 
Sections  .  - 

Music,    the    Physical     Geography    Club,     the 

Classical,  Commercial,  Mathematics  and  Science, 
departments  were  all  well  attended. 
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Fresno  has  a  Central  California  School  Masters'  Club, 
which  made  its  initial  bow  to  the  male  teachers  of  the  State  at 
the  Fresno  meeting.  This  club  was  recently 
organized  and  promises  to  do  much  for  good 
fellowship  in  Central  California.  The  principal 
speakers  were:  C.  C.  Van  Liew,  Benj.  Ide 
Wheeler,  J.  W.  McClymonds,  Morris  E„  Daily 
and  Henry  Suzzalo. 


Without  a  dissenting  vote  the  Association  voted  to  incor- 
porate under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  California.     A  new 
constitution  was  adopted  and  a  Board  of  Direc- 
tors, consisting  of  the  following  were  elected: 
The  C.   L.    McLane   of   Fresno,    E.    B.   Wright   of 

Incorporation.        Stocktonj  j.  H.  Francis  of  Los  Angeles,  Fred  T. 

Moore  of  Alameda,  J.  W.  McClymonds  of  Oak- 
land, E.  C.  Moore  of  Los  Angeles,  Alexis  F.  Lange  of 
Berkeley  and  C.  C.  Van  Liew  of  Chico. 

The  Association  elected  without  contest  Sacramento  as 
the  next  place  of  meeting,  Morris  E.  Daily,  President,  Philip 
Prior  and  C.  E.  Keyes  Vice-Presidents,  Fred  T.  Moore  Treas- 
urer, Mrs.  M.  M.  Fitzgerald  Secretary,  Robert  Lee  Assistant 
Secretary,  Franklin  Barthel  R.  R.  Secretary.  The  Association 
adjourned  Saturday  noon  with  considerable  enthusiasm,  after 
listening  to  an  address  by  Dr.  Redway  and  a  report  by  the 
Committee  on  State  Text-Books. 

The  Fresno  meeting  was  a  notable  convention.  It  was 
an  epoch-making  period  in  the  history  of  the  organization.  It 
marks  the  close  of  the  old  association  and  the  beginning  of 
the  new  one  under  well-organized  conditions;  it  was  the 
largest  meeting  ever  held  by  the  Association  in  an  inland  city. 

Dr.  C.  C.  Van  Liew,  the  President  of  the  Association, 
under  very  adverse  conditions,  made  a  great  success  of  the 
Fresno  meeting.  His  address  on  a  Greater  California 
Teachers'  Association  was  clear  away  from  the  beaten  path. 
It  marks  a  new  departure  and  shows  clearly  that  an  educator 
may  talk  from  the  standpoint  of  citizenship. 
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"We,  your  committee,  appointed  a  year  ago  to  consider 

needed  school  legislation,  beg  to  report  that  we  have  in  a 

large  measure  taken  up  the  recommendations 

made  by  the  Superintendent's  convention,  which 

Reports  of  convened  in   San  Diego  in  November  of  this 

Committees. 

year. 

"Upon  the  approval  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  State  Association  we  have  had  amendments  pre- 
pared in  legal  form  to  cover  each  of  the  following  proposed 
measures. 

"i. — That  child  labor  law  shall  include  places  of  amuse- 
ment among  the  occupations  prohibited  during  school  hours 
for  children  under  the  age  of  14  years. 

"2. — That  a  child  may  be  committed  to  a  parental  school 
by  a  city,  or  city  and  county,  or  a  county  superintendent  of 
schools  in  conjunction  with  his  parents  or  by  the  judge  of  a 
juvenile  court. 

"3. — That  counties  be  authorized  to  maintain  schools,  the 
same  to  be  under  the  direction  of  the  County  Superintendent 
of  Schools  and  the  superior  judges  of  the  county. 

"4. — That  a  truant  shall  be  apprehended  by  any  peace  or 
school  officer. 

"5. — That  the  attendance  officer  shall  have  authority  to 
enter  places  of  employment  to  make  investigation  regarding 
violations  of  the  child  labor  law  or  the  compulsory  education 
law. 

"6. — That  the  compulsory  education  law  be  so  amended 
that  a  school  district  with  a  census  population  of  600  school 
census  children  may  employ  a  probation  officer. 

"7. — That  teachers  be  paid  an  annual  salary,  payable 
monthly  in  as  many  installments  as  may  be  agreed  upon  and 
that  salaries  hereafter  be  reported  as  annual  salaries. 

"8. — That  evening  schools,  primary,  grammar  and  high, 
be  recognized  as  a  part  of  the  State  school  system. 

"9. — That  the  school  census  age  be  changed  so  as  to  include 
children  from  5  to  20  years. 

"10. — That  boards  of  education,  high  school  boards, 
boards  of  trustees  be  permitted  to  expend  district  or  city  school 
funds  for  transportation  of  children. 
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"i  I. — That  legislation  be  secured  so  that  school  authorities 
be  relieve!  from  the  enforcement  of  the  vaccination  law. 

"12. — That  the  hieh  school  law  be  rewritten  so  as  to  ex- 
press  more  clearly  the  meaning. 

"13. — That  authority  be  given  for  the  issuing  of  bonds 
for  the  erecting  of  county  high  schools. 

"14. — That  the  government  of  county,  union  and  joint 
union  high  school  districts  be  changed  to  a  board  of  three 
members  elected  at  large  at  a  general  school  election. 

"We  recommend  that  the  State  Teachers'  Association 
approve  of  this  proposed  legislation  and  that  notice  of  such 
approval  be  given  to  the  Assembly  Special  Committee  on 
Education,  of  which  committee  James  Salven  is  chairman, 
E.  K.  Strobridge  secretary. 

"We  further  recommend  that  a  committee  be  appointed  to 
further  this  important  legislation. 

"Respectfully  submitted, 
(Signed)        "COMMITTEE  ON  LEGISLATION, 

"E.  B.  Wright,  Chairman." 

There  was  considerable  objection  to  the  incorporation  of 
the  union  and  joint  union  high  school  districts  in  the  four- 
teenth amendment  and  on  motion  by  a  rising  vote  of  two  to 
one  the  objectionable  words  were  ordered  stricken  out  and  a 
formal  motion  was  made  that  the  amendment  be  amended  so 
that  only  county  high  schools  would  appear  in  it. 

RESOLUTIONS  ADOPTED. 

The  following  resolutions  were  then  adopted : 
"1. — That  the  declaration  of  principles  as  presented  by 
the  committee  on  resolutions  last  year  at  the  Berkeley  meeting 
and  ordered  printed  by  a  vote  of  the  Association  be  readopted 
and  reaffirmed. 

"2. — That  the  Association  heartily  endorses  the  principles 
for  the  control  of  teachers'  organizations  as  enunciated  in  the 
annual  address  of  President  Van  Liew.  In  this  respect  the 
Association  sees  a  need  for  closer  organization  of  the  entire 
teaching  body  for  the  fostering  of  the  public  welfare  in  matters 
of  education,  as  well  as  for  the  improvement  and  the  protection 
of  the  teaching  profession. 
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"3. — That  measures  designed  to  improve  the  fiscal 
resources  for  the  support  of  the  schools  and  teachers  "be 
endorsed  and  in  particular  express  hearty  approval  of  the  leg- 
islative committee's  recommendation  that  the  census  age  be 
increased.  % 

"4. — That  the  fixing  of  teacher's  salaries  in  terms  of  an 
annual  amount,  so  that  the  remuneration  to  teachers  will 
clearly  enumerate  the  period  of  support  for  which  the  teachers' 
work  must  provided,  meets  with  our  favor. 

"5. — That  the  legislature  enact  laws  that  will  make  more 
effective  the  apprehension  of  truants,  in  the  inspection  of  places 
where  children  are  employed,  in  the  provision  for  commitment 
of  truants,  the  more  adequate  support  of  probation  officers  and 
the  wide  authorization  of  parental  schools  for  counties. 

"6. — That  greetings  be  sent  to  the  National  Educational 
Association  in  California  and  that  a  pledge  is  made  in  advance 
of  a  membership  of  5,000  if  the  convention  is  held  in  this  State. 

"7. — That  sincere  appreciation  and  earnest  gratitude  be 
expressed  to  all  those  who  have  contributed  so  largely  to  the 
success  of  the  Fresno  session  of  the  Association,  to  President 
Van  Liew  and  the  other  officials  for  their  excellent  adminis- 
tration, to  Superintendent  McLane,  Freman  and  Lindsay,  the 
Fresno  teachers,  and  the  Fresno  Chamber  of  Commerce  for 
their  splendid  hospitality." 


The   Southern   California  Teachers'   Association  held  its 

meeting  December  20,  21,  22,  with  Mark  Keppel  as  chairman. 

It  was  the  largest  gathering  held  in  the  State 

this  year.     The  attendance  was  twice  as  large 

as  at  the  State  Teachers'  Association.     A  well- 
TBQChGrs' 

arranged    program    was    carried    out.      J.    W. 

Cook,    Cap    E.    Miller,    Jas.    A.    Foshay,    Dr. 

E.  C.  Moore,  Frank  Bunker,  Dr.  Cubberley  and  H.  A.  Adrian 

were  among  the  principal  speakers. 

H.  A.  Adrian  of  Santa  Barbara  was  elected  president  for 

the  ensuing  year. 
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Governor  Pardee  preformed  an  appropriate  act  when  he 

appointed  John  Swett  a  trustee  of  the  San  Francisco  State 

Normal.     It  means  that  John  Swett,  who  has 

John  devoted  his  life  to  the  best  there  is  in  educa- 

Swett.  tion,   will  continue  active  work  in  connection 

with  the  Normal  School. 


Declaration  of  Principles 

[Presented  by  Elwood  P.  Cubberley,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 

Resolutions  and  Adopted  by  the  California  Teachers'  Association, 

Convened  at  Berkeley,  December  29,  1905.] 

We,  the  teachers  of  California,  in  the  State  Teachers'  Association 
together  assembled,  do  hereby  declare  and  adopt  the  following  educa- 
tional principles  as  expressing  the  general  consensus  of  opinion  of  the 
teachers  of  this  State: — 

1.  We  hereby  reaffirm  our  belief  that  of  all  the  institutions  mak- 
ing for  the  unification  of  our  nation  and  the  improvement  of  society, 
the  American  free  public  holds  and  must  continue  to  hold  the  foremost 
place,  and  that  in  consequence  the  future  of  our  democratic  institu- 
tions in  large  measure  rests  with  the  teachers  in  our  schools.  With 
this  as  a  fundamental  belief,  we  hold  that  it  is  important  that  high 
standards  be  maintained  for  entrance  upon  the  work  of  teaching;  that 
from  time  to  time,  as  conditions  may  warrant,  standards  should  be 
increased,  and  that  ultimately  no  one  should  be  allowed  to  teach  in 
any  kind  of  a  public  school  who  does  not  possess  a  liberal  education, 
and  who  has  not  been  adequately  and  professionally  trained  for  the 
work  of  teaching. 

2.  We  again  express  our  belief  in  the  wisdom  of  supporting  our 
schools  largely  by  State  and  County  taxation,  and  in  the  wisdom  and 
justice  of  the  apportionment  law  which  secures  to  every  school  district 
in  this  State  a  common  minimum  sum  with  which  to  maintain  a 
school.  It  is  our  belief  that  one  of  the  chief  reasons  why  the  schools 
of  California  are  so  good  today  is  that  in  this  State  we  have  shared 
the  burdens  of  taxation  and  have  equalized  the  advantages  of  educa- 
tion to  a  greater  degree  than  has  been  done  by  most  other  States. 

3.  We  believe  it  to  be  a  sound  educational  principle  that  wherever 
a  teacher  is  at  work  or  a  child  in  school,  be  it  in  a  city,  town,  or 
county  district,  that  both  the  teacher  and  the  child  should  have  the 
benefit  of  close,  personal,  adequate,  and  professional  supervision. 
The  city  teacher  and  child  are  properly  cared  for,  and  it  is  believed 
by  the  cities  that  the  small  fraction  spent  for  supervision  gives  big 
educational  returns  on  the  investment.  Our  present  system  of  county 
supervision    is,   in   most    counties,    entirely   inadequate   to    meet   the 
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needs  of  the  country  school,  and  we  therefore  express  our  belief  that 
the  present  movement  looking  toward  an  improvement  in  our  system 
of  rural  school  supervision  is  a  movement  which  should  meet  with  the 
approval  of  all.  We  also  believe  that,  whatever  the  details  of  the 
system  which  may  be  adopted,  some  adequate  provision  should  be 
made  for  opening  up  rural  supervision  as  a  career  for  men  and  women 
—a  career  for  which  either  might  be  warranted  in  making  thorough 
preparation,  and  which  either  might  hope  to  enter  wholly  on  a  basis 
of  merit. 

4.  "We  believe  in  a  complete  and  unbroken  system  of  public  educa- 
tion extending  from  the  earliest  school  age  to  and  through  the  State 
University,  free,  and  equally  open  to  every  child  in  the  State.  To 
this  end  we  urge  that  the  one  remaining  gap  in  our  system  of  public 
education  be  filled  as  soon  as  possible.  We  have  free  primary  and 
grammar  schools  throughout  the  entire  State.  Our  State  University 
is  free,  and  equally  open  to  all.  High  School  education,  though,  is 
only  free  to  those  children  who  happen  to  live  in  High  School  dis- 
tricts, when  it  ought  to  be  free  to  every  child -in  every  school  district 
in  this  State.  To  make  it  so,  and  to  complete  our  State  system  of  free 
public  education,  we  earnestly  urge  that  legislation  be  enacted  which 
will  require  the  school  district  in  which  the  child  lives,  and  not  the 
parent,  to  assume  the  High  School  tuition  charge  for  such  children 
of  the  district  as  wish  to  secure  the  advantages  of  a  High  School 
education. 

5.  We  believe  that  the  interests  of  the  child  for  whom  alone  the 
schools  exist,  should  be  the  first  consideration  in  the  determination 
of  all  questions  relating  to  the  administration  of  our  schools.  In  so 
far  as  new  legislation  tends  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  child,  it 
is  wise  legislation;  in  so  far  as  it  does  not,  it  is  unwise  legislation. 
Because  of  this  belief  we  favor  better  salaries  for  teachers,  because 
better  salaries  will  not  only  keep  many  tried  and  efficient  teachers 
from  changing  to  other  occupations,  but  would  also  attract  more  men 
and  women  of  a  desirable  class,  and  particularly  more  men,  to  the 
teaching  profession.  We  believe  in  the  opening  up  of  school  super- 
vision as  a  career  for  men  and  women,  because  this  would  retain  many 
of  the  more  promising  and  progressive  teachers  in  the  profession. 
We  believe  that  the  annual  re-election  for  all  teachers  should  be 
abolished,  and  that  teachers  should  be  retained  in  their  positions, 
so  long  as  they  are  competent  and  professionally  alive.  To  this  end 
we  heartily  endorse  the  suggested  legislation  proposed  in  the  Council 
of  Education,  whereby  all  regularly  elected  teachers  shall  not  be  sub- 
jected to  annual  re-election,  but  shall  continue  to  hold  their  positions 
continually  until  they  shall  be  notified,  in  writing,  with  reasons,  that 
the  school  authorities  wish  to  terminate  the  contract  at  the  close  of 
the  school  year.  We  also  believe  that  there  should  be  some  general 
provision  for  decently  relieving  from  the  work  of  instruction  the 
old  and  faithful  teacher  who  has   devoted  years   of  service  to  the 
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training  of  future  citizens  for  the  State,  but  who,  due  to  advancing 
years,  is  no  longer  capable  of  rendering  the  service  which  com- 
munities now  demand  of  teachers.  We  believe  that  the  time  has  come 
when  at  least  eight  months  of  school  ought  to  be  required  in  every 
school  district  of  this  State.  We  believe  in  the  strict  enforcement  of 
the  Compulsory  Education  and  the  Child  Labor  laws.  We  believe 
that  fifty  children  are  too  many  for  one  teacher  to  instruct  properly, 
and  that  the  number  should  be  reduced  to  forty  at  most.  We  believe 
that  the  great  advantages  of  manual  training  instruction,  now  enjoyed 
exclusively  by  the  children  of  our  cities,  should  be  extended  to  the 
boys  and  the  girls  of  the  small  towns  of  inefficient  opportunities  be- 
cause of  isolation,  lack  of  numbers  and  too  many  classes,  and  that 
wherever  possible,  a  consolidation  of  schools  with  the  transportation 
of  pupils  would  be  greatly  in  the  interests  of  the  better  education  of 
country  boys  and  girls. 

6.  While  recognizing  the  existence  of  a  shortage  of  teachers  for  the 
elementary  schools  of  this  State,  we  feel  that  the  question  is  purely 
an  economic  one  which  the  taxpayers,  and  not  the  teachers,  ought  to 
face  and  solve,  and  that  the  standards  for  entering  the  teaching  pro- 
fession ought  not  to  be  lowered  in  consequence.  There  are  two  ways 
of  putting  an  end  to  this  shortage.  One  is  to  lower  the  standards  and 
fill  the  schools  with  a  class  of  would-be  teachers  who  are  not  now 
allowed  to  enter  our  schools,  and  the  other  is  for  school  authorities  to 
increase  the  yearly  salary  of  teachers  so  as  to  more  nearly  approximate 
the  salaries  now  paid  employees  in  other  branches  of  public  or  private 
service  where  less  education,  professional  training,  or  skill  is  required. 
Of  the  two  solutions,  we  believe  that  the  latter  is  the  only  one  that  can 
be  adopted  with  safety  to  our  system  of  free  public  education. 

7.  We  believe  that  the  present  method  of  securing  text-books  for 
our  schools,  while  an  improvement  over  that  of  some  years  ago,  is, 
nevertheless,  not  the  best  method  of  attaining  text-books,  and  that  it 
is  unnecessarily  costly  to  tbe  taxpayers  of  this  State.  We  believe 
that  if  a  committee  on  publicity  were  appointed,  and  this  committee 
were  to  supply  the  taxpayers  of  this  State  with  the  real  facts  as  to  the 
unnecessary  cost  of  the  present  system,  that  the  plan  of  State  publica- 
tion would  soon  be  done  away  with  and  a  system  of  free  text-books, 
with  much  local  option  as  to  adoptions,  would  be  substituted  in  its 
stead. 

8.  We  wish  to  place  on  record  our  appreciation  of  the  joint  meeting 
of  the  Library  Association  of  this  State  with  the  teachers  of  the  State, 
and  in  particular  our  appreciation  of  the  recently  inaugurated  work  of 
the  State  Library  in  sending  out  traveling  libraries  to  the  small  towns 
and  rural  communities  of  this  State.  This  beginning  should  meet  with 
the  hearty  support  and  co-operation  of  all  teachers  and  school  author- 
ities, and  the  library  should  be  welcomed  by  the  schoolmaster  as  a 
valuable  co-ordinate  and  co-operating  institution,  working  for  the  im- 
provement of  educational  and  social  conditions  throughout  the  State. 
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We  hope  soon  to  see  the.  work  extended  to  loans  of  carefully  chosen 
pictures,  and  lantern  slides,  selected  with  a  view  to  assisting  the  work 
of  instruction  in  our  schools. 

9.  We  look  with  much  favor  on  the  movement  to  provide  agri- 
cultural instruction  for  the  children  of  our  rural  communities,  and  we 
hope  ultimately  to  see  such  instruction  given  in  all  our  rural  schools. 
We  feel,  however,  that  the  addition  of  agricultural  instruction  as  a 
required  part  of  our  country  courses  of  study,  at  the  present  time, 
would  hardly  prove  to  be  a  valuable  addition,  and  we  earnestly  recom- 
mend to  the  Agricultural  Department  of  our  State  University,  to  our 
State  Polytechnic  School,  and  to  our  State  Normal  School,  that  they 
carefully  study  the  question  with  a  view  to  outlining  the  kind  of  work 
which  ought  to,  be  done  and  to  instructing  the  teachers  as  to  how  to 
do  it.  Elwood  P.  Cubberley,  Chairman;  George  C.  Pardee,  Mark 
Keppel,  George  A.  Merrill,  A.  W.  Foster,  J.  F.  Millspaugh,  D.  M.  White, 
W.  B.  Howard,  Estelle  Bagnelle,  Lee  Robinson,  F.  P,  Johnson,  Joseph 
O'Connor,  D.  R.  Wood,  J.  D.  Sweeney,  C.  S.  Stoltenberg,  George  A. 
Gordon,  Frank  F.  Bunker,  F.  B.  Farrington,  J.  Fred  Smith,  J.  F.  Barbee, 
J.  P.  Greeley,  W.  M.  Greenwell,  Minnie  De  Vilbiss,  George  E.  Carothers, 
Warren  Wilkinson,  E.  J.  Wickson,  Philip  Prior. 


This  article  was  read  in  the  Commercial  Department  of  the  C.  T.  A. 
by  Robert  F.  Gallagher,  who  holds  the  world's  record  as  the  fastest 
shorthand  writer  in  the  world,  having  accomplished  the  phenomenal 
feat  of  writing,  on  a  blackboard  with  chalk,  286  words  in  a  minute. — 
Editor's  note. 

*      *      * 

The  Most  Perfect  Poem  by  Any  Living  Writer 

"Current  Literature"  reprints  in  its  December  issue  a  lyric,  of 
which  the  greatest  living  poet,  Algernon  Charles  Swinburne,  has  said 
that:  "A  more  perfect  piece  of  writing  no  man  alive  has  ever  turned 
out."  The  author  of  this  poem  is,  however,  not,  as  we  should  imagine, 
one  of  the  great  lyrists  of  the  age,  but  a  man  whose  reputation  was 
acquired  in  the  field  of  the  novel — George  Meredith. 

"We  saw  the  swallows  gather  in  the  sky, 

And  in  the  osier-isle  we  heard  them  noise. 

We  had  not  to  look  back  on  summer  joys, 

Or  forward  to  a  summer  of  bright  dye, 

But  in  the  largeness  of  the  evening  earth 

Our  spirits  grew  as  we  went  side  by  side. 

The  hour  became  her  husband  and  my  bride. 

Love  that  had  robbed  us  so,  thus  blessed  our  dearth! 

The  pilgrims  of  the  year  waxed  very  loud 

In  multitudinous  chatterings,  as  the  flood. 

Full  brown  came  from  the  West,  and  like  pale  blood 

Expanded  to  the  upper  crimson  cloud, 

Love  that  had  robbed  us  of  immortal  things, 

This  little  moment  mercifully  gave, 

Where  I  had  seen  across  the  twilight  wave 

The  swan  sail  with  her  young  beneath  her  wings." 
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A  Greater  California  Teachers'  Association 

By  Charles  C.  Van  Liew 

One  mark  of  our  civilization  is  the  craving  for  power 
through  union  and  organization.  One  union  of  men,  organ- 
ized on  the  basis  of  a  common  interest,  has  begotten  other 
unions,  other  organizations,  other  systems,  until  the  practice 
has  become  so  universal  as  to  take  on  at  times  the  aspect  of  a 
fad.  The  desire  to  unite  and  organize  has  possessed  great 
and  small;  it  has  been  impelled  by  just  and  universal  interests 
and  by  pitful  fancies ;  it  has  actuated  old  and  young,  men  and 
women,  rich  and  poor,  strong  and  weak.  Religion  is  organ- 
ized and  suborganized  from  childhood  to  old  age,  and  some- 
times it  is  uniformed.  Fraternities,  whose  purposes  are 
splendidly  humanitarian  or  trivial,  and  microscopic,  are  un- 
numbered as  the  sands.  We  unite  and  organize  with  or  with- 
out provocation.  We  awake  to  find  ourselves  organized,  and 
we  retire  to  our  beds  weary  over  certain  fraternized  labors  for 
which  we  could  give  no  adequate  reason.  Labor  has  been  or- 
ganized and  re-organized,  united  and  re-united  and  its  unions 
have  been  consolidated  until  it  has  left  an  unmistakably  new 
face  upon  history.  The  great  but  mad  successes  of  American 
■commercial  life  are  the  effect  of  union  and  organization. 
Without  them  there  were  no  fortune-amassing  trusts  nor  cor- 
porations. Again,  if  we  are  to  have  universal  peace  at  all  it 
must  be  in  effect  through  universal  union ;  so  there  is  going  on 
now  the  organization  of  those  who  believe  in  disarmament  and 
in  universal  peace.  It  is  safe  to  say  there  is  not  an  interest, 
not  an  occupation,  not  a  taste  nor  a  sentiment  common  to  men 
today  that  is  not  made  the  point  of  departure  for  both  the 
unity  and  organization  of  human  effort.  Nor  are  many  of 
these,  organized  groups  purely  for  the  sake  of  a  little  soul  com- 
munion. The  spirit  of  the  crusades  is  in  them.  They  propose 
to  change  the  order  of  things  if  they  have  to  shake  up  its 
foundations.  Truly,  union  and  organization  seem  mighty  and 
good. 

MUST  VIOLATE  NO  HUMAN  INTEREST 

So  it  comes  to  pass  that  every  new  human  interest  which 
becomes  conscious  of  itself,  betakes  itself  at  once  to  organiza- 
tion, in  order  that  it,  too,  may  exploit  the  benefits  of  unity  and 
system.  Whether  there  is  any  real  ground  or  not  for  any 
such  step  depends  entirely  upon  the  sort  of  service  an  organi- 
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zation  can  render.-  The  common  error  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  seek  union  and  system  is  that  these  are  "per  se"  goods, 
whereas  they  are  not.  They  are  goods  only  when  they  meet 
two  requirements:  (a)  They  must  be  enlisted  in  the  service 
of  real  human  interests,  and  the  broader  and  more  universal 
such  interests,  the  better  founded  their  right  to  exist;  (b)  they 
must  violate  no  fundamental  human  interests.  The  one  re- 
quirement is  as  imperative  as  the  other.  It  is  acknowledged 
that  the  life  of  the  trust  is  often  unsound,  because  while  it  is 
founded  'upon  the  idea  of  a  united  and  hence  more  efficient  in- 
dustrial life,  it  too  commonly  sets  at  naught  the  moral  as  well 
as  the  statutory  law.  Quite  the  same  flaw  has  marred  the 
history  of  the  labor  union.  It  has,  it  is  true,  stood  for  the 
welfare  of  the  laborer  in  many  ways.  And  the  welfare  of  the 
laborer  is,  and  always  has  been,  fundamental  to  human  wel- 
fare. But  it  has  commonly  placed  the  union  above  individual 
freedom,  above  the  common  good,  above  fair  play,  above 
charitable  intentions,  all  of  which  are  also  fundamental  to 
human  welfare.  I  am  taking  these  two  extreme  positions  into 
which  united  employers  and  united  employees  have  grown  in 
this  country,  as  examples,  because  I  know  they  are  familiar 
to  us  all,  and  because  I  believe  they  bear  significant  lessons 
for  the  new  organizations  of  the  future,  e.  g.,  for  any  more 
progressive  organization  of  teachers.  To  the  mind  of  the  man 
who  has  not  become  identified  with  either  it  seems  clear  where 
the  difficulty  lies.  Both  united  employer  and  unionized  em- 
ployees seem,  at  times  at  least,  to  have  dropped  out  of  their 
reckoning  one-half  of  the  bargain.  When  the  one  party  will 
continue  to  exploit  at  will  some  such  human  need  as  food  or 
transportation  or  fuel,  at  prices,  qualities  and  quantities  of  its- 
own  dictation,  refusing  to  comply  in  so  doing  with  more  moral 
or  legal  obligations  than  it  is  forced  to — and  when  the  other 
party  seeks  shorter  hours  and  longer  pay,  with  no  safer  guar- 
antee of  adequate  quality  and  quantity  of  service,  even  pro- 
tecting in  many  cases  inefficient  service  because  it  is  unionized, 
it  seems  to  the  casual  observer  that  a  very  plain,  simple  prin- 
ciple has  been  neglected  by  both  parties,  viz.,  that  one  must 
expect  to  give  good,  honest,  contract  service  for  good  returns. 
In  other  words  the  good  lies  not  in  the  union,  the  system,  the 
organization,  but  in  the  character  that  dominates  these  mere 
instruments  of  social  effort,  in  the  quality  of  the  service  ren- 
dered. Let  the  quality  of  the  service  degenerate,  or  the  or- 
ganizing character  grow  self-seeking  merely,  and  union  and 
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organization  may  become  instruments  to  damnable  ends.  Let 
us  think  twice  what  we  are  after  before  we  organize.  The 
more  fundamental  the  human  interest  involved,  the  more  vital 
does  the  question  become.  The  man  is  a  fool  who  enters 
an  organized  group  at  the  cost  of  his  own  individual  moral 
stature. 

ARE  THERE  TWO  STANDARDS? 

Or  has  it  come  to  pass  in  these  days  that  one  may  hold 
convictions  of  principles  upon  suitable  occasions  only,  serve  the 
whims  or  rival  standards,  and  act  in  one  way  for  himself  and 
the  contrary  for  the  whole  body  ?  Is  it  true  that  the  standards 
of  ordinary  life  as  between  man  and  man  have  finally  been 
repudiated  in  the  relations  to  obtain  between  organized  groups 
of  men  ?  Or  is  it  rather  true  that  our  whole  difficulty  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  accepted  individual  standard  has  not  yet  been 
made  the  group  standard? 

Now,  it  is  my  intent  upon  this  occasion  to  bring  a  definite 
issue  squarely  before  the  teachers  of  California.  That  issue 
is  their  better  organization  for  all  professional  ends.  It  in- 
volves also  the  questions  of  the  true  basis  for  a  union  of 
teachers,  of  the  relations  which  such  a  union  may  logically  bear 
to  the  State  and  to  society,  and  of  the  extent  to  which  personal 
benefits  may  enter  into  its  aims. 

HENRY  GEORGE  ON  UNIONS 

In  the  further  discussion  of  some  ideas  that  have  found 
advocates  among  us  in  recent  years  I  want  to  quote  from  one 
who  was  for  some  time  a  workingman,  for  many  years  a  mem- 
ber of  a  union,  and  once  Labor  Union  candidate  for  mayor  of 
New  York — Henry  George :  "While  within  narrow  lines  trade 
unionism  promotes  the  idea  of  the  mutuality  of  interests,  and 
often  helps  to  raise  courage  and  further  political  education, 
and  while  it  has  enabled  limited  bodies  of  workingmen  to  im- 
prove somewhat  their  condition,  and  gain,  as  it  were,  breath- 
ing space,  yet  it  takes  no  note  of  the  general  causes  that  de- 
termine the  conditions  of  labor,  and  strives  for  the  elevation 
of  only  a  small  part  of  the  great  body  by  means  that  cannot 
help  the  rest.  Aiming  at  the  restriction  of  competition — the 
limitation  of  the  right  to  labor — its  methods  are  like  those  of 
the  army,  which  even  in  a  righteous  cause  are  subversive  of 
liberty  and  liable  to  abuse;  while  its  weapon,  the  strike,  is 
destructive  in  its  nature,  both  to  combatants  and  non-com- 
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batants.  To  apply  the  principle  of  trade  unions  to  all  in- 
dustry, as  some  dream  of  doing,  would  be  to  enthral  men 
in  a  caste  system.  Union  methods  are  superficial  in  proposing 
forcibly  to  restrain  overwork  while  utterly  ignoring  its  cause, 
and  the  sting  of  poverty  that  forces  human  beings  to  it. 

"And  the  methods  by  which  these  restraints  must  be  en- 
forced, multiply  officials,  interfere  with  personal  liberty,  tend 
to  corruption  and  are  liable  to  abuse. 

UNIONS  WORK  BY  FORCE 

"Labor  associations  can  do  nothing  to  raise  wages  but  by 
force.  It  may  be  force  applied  passively,  or  force  applied 
actively,  or  force  held  in  reserve,  but  it  must  be  force.  They 
must  coerce,  or  hold  the  power  to  coerce,  employers ;  they  must 
coerce  those  among  their  members  disposed  to  straggle;  they 
must  do  their  best  to  get  into  their  hands  the  whole  field  of 
labor  they  seek  to  occupy,  and  to  force  other  workingmen  to 
join  them  or  starve.  Those  who  tell  you  of  trade  unions  bent 
on  raising  wages  by  moral  suasion  alone  are  like  those  who  tell 
you  that  tigers  live  on  oranges. 

"Labor  associations  of  the  nature  of  trade  guilds  or  unions 
are  necessarily  selfish ;  by  the  law  of  their  being  they  must 
fight,  regardless  of  who  is  hurt;  they  ignore  and  must  ignore 
the  teaching  of  Christ,  that  we  should  do  unto  others  as  we 
would  have  them  do  to  us,  which  a  true  political  economy 
shows  is  the  only  way  to  the  full  emancipation  of  the  masses. 
They  must  do  their  best  to  starve  workingmen  who  do  not 
join  them,  they  must  by  all  means  in  their  power  force  back 
the  "scab"  as  a  soldier  in  battle  must  shoot  down  his  mother's 
son  if  in  the  opposing  ranks.  A  fellow  creature  seeking  work 
— a  fellow  creature,  in  all  probability,  more  pressed  and  starved 
than  those  who  bitterly  denounce  him,  and  often  with  the 
pleading  faces  of  wife  and  child  behind  him!  And  in  so  far 
as  they  succeed,  what  is  it  that  trade  guilds  and  unions  do  but 
to  impose  more  restrictions  on  natural  rights ;  to  create  'trusts' 
in  labor ;  to  add  to  privileged  classes  other  somewhat  privileged 
classes;, to  press  the  weaker  to  the  wall? 

"I  speak  without  prejudice  against  trade  unions,  of  which 
for  years  I  was  an  active  member.  I  state  the  simple,  un- 
deniable truth  when  I  say  their  principle  is  selfish  and  incapable 
of  large  and  permanent  benefits,  and  their  methods  violate 
natural  rights  and  work  hardship  and  injustice.  Intelligent 
trade  unionists  know  it,  and  the  less  intelligent  vaguely  feel 
it." 
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MAT   BE   GOOD   UNIONS 

Now,  if  there  is  any  Henry  George  among  the  ranks  of 
some  existing  federations  of  teachers,  let  him  step  forth  and 
paraphrase  these  sentences.  They  would  still  be  as  pregnant 
with  pertinent  truth,  as  startling  in  revelation.  We  are  all 
playing  too  commonly  and  recklessly  in  this  country  with  that 
economic  branding  iron  whose  characters  read,  "The  end 
justifies  the  means,"  and  teachers  should  be  the  last  to  make 
common  cause  with  this  blasting  maxim.  I  can  see  no  objec- 
tion to  the  consolidation  of  great  industrial  interests  into 
trusts,  not  even  to  their  greater  profits  within  reasonable 
limits,  providing  they  can  render  better,  more  efficient  service 
where  it  is  needed  and  without  wrecking  any  other  human 
need  or  right  that  is  fundamental.  Nor  can  I  see  any  ground 
for  objecting  to  the  unionizing  of  laborers,  providing  they  are 
as  careful  to  protect  the  character  of  their  trades  and  the 
quality  of  their  services,  as  they  are  to  enhance  their  personal 
returns  for  service.  I  repeat — consolidation  and  union  are  not 
good  or  bad  per  se ;  but  merely  great  social  instruments  whose 
power  we  have  grown  conscious  of.  The  good  or  the  evil  lies 
in  the  leadership  directing  the  instrument,  and  in  the  character 
of  the  aims,  the  principles  and  methods  by  which  it  is  applied 
to  human  needs.  Such  unions  and  such  consolidations  will 
not  pass  away,  because  we  have  found  that  they  are  real  and 
serviceable  instruments.  But  they  can  never  be  made  to  ap- 
peal at  large  to  the  common  sense  of  a  people,  until  that  people 
sees  that  both  parties  to  a  business  transaction  or  a  question  of 
employment,  stand  on  equal  footing.  Fair  play  is  a  good 
comprehensive  old  sentiment,  and  fine  fuel  for  the  temper  of 
protest.  Let  that  cause  beware  which  contantly  arouses  pro- 
test in  the  hearts  of  men ! 

teachers'  union  nonsense 

The  idea  of  a  federation  or  union  of  teachers  on  lines, 
principles  and  methods  similar  to  those  which  have  been  in 
vogue  with  the  labor  unions,  is  rank  and  preposterous  nonsense. 
It  may  be,  in  a  measure  it  has  already  been,  successful,  but 
with  neither  glory  nor  honor.  Any  sound  organization  of 
teachers  must  take  its  point  of  departure  from  the  kind  of 
service  teachers  are  expected  to  render.  That  service  is  funda- 
mental to  the  interests  of  society  and  the  State.  It  deals  di- 
rectly with  the  developing  citizenship  of  the  State,  with  the 
tone  and  character  of  society,  with  its  ideals,  tastes,  motives. 
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It  undertakes  directly  to  supply  the  intelligence,  and  train  the 
habits  and  facilities  that  will  enter  into  the  work  of  the  next 
generation.  If  it  can  ever  claim  a  higher  material  reward  for 
such  service,  it  will  have  to  be  first  because  the  service  is  higher. 
The  greatest,  though  not  the  only,  menace  to  the  financial 
recognition  of  the  teacher  has  always  been  the  shoddy  service 
of  the  cheap  teacher.  If  adequate  salaries  have  been  tardy,  it 
is  largely  because  we  have  not  yet  quite  been  able  to  throw  off 
the  reproach  of  cheapness  nor  get  rid  of  the  fakirs  among  our 
number.  Every  man  and  woman  among  us,  I  mean  in  this 
State's  teaching  body,  who  cannot  do  good  business  and  take 
rank  with  human  life  anywhere,  who  remains  a  cipher  socially, 
who  has  no  place  in  the  affairs  of  life  and  no  ideas  not  found 
in  elementary  text-books,  who  has  taken  his  final  stand  in  some 
mountain  fastnesses  to  fight  the  encroachments  of  the  trained 
teacher,  whose  rare  support  of  our  association  is  always  en- 
forced, never  willing,  whose  sole  panacea  for  school-ills  is 
life  tenure  of  office  and  higher  salary,  is  doing  his  best  to  pre- 
vent any  sound  adjustment  of  the  teachers'  position.'  I  repeat, 
that  adjustment  must  take  rise  in  the  character  of  the  teacher's 
service,  and  any  organization  of  teachers  for  the  purpose  of 
directly  forcing  what  must  be  the  clean  outcome  of  profes- 
sional achievement,  is  self-contradictory  and  in  the  end  will 
prove  self-defeating. 

This  is  not  mere  sentiment;  it  is  ordinary  common-sense. 
What  we  need  first  is  more  professionalism.  We  have  not 
yet  commonly  recognized  among  ourselves  wherein  our  great- 
est strength  lies.  The  strength  of  any  profession  is  its  well- 
established  claim  to  rank  as  expert.  This  is  eminently  true 
of  the  teacher's  profession.  But  the  more  expert  the  profes- 
sion and  the  greater  the  exclusive  skill  it  exercises,  just  so 
much  more  exacting  the  moral  demands  which  society  places 
upon  it.  In  its  organized  form,  therefore,  it  can  never  attain 
permanent  thrift,  if  it  forgets  for  a  moment  the  position  of 
trust  which  society  as  a  whole  places  upon  it. 

SECRET   MEASURES   BAD 

Tenure  of  office,  better  salaries,  and  all  matters  touching 
the  personal  and  material  well  being  of  teachers,  are  matters 
for  teachers  to  investigate,  to  discuss  and  to  pass  resolutions 
upon,  and  above  all  for  teachers'  organizations  to  take  active 
measures  to  improve.  But  the  organization  to  take  such 
measures  is  the  one  which  has  been  know  first  for  its  fine  de- 
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votion  to  unselfish  professional  ends.  Trie  difficulties  I  find 
with  Teachers'  Federations  are  that  they  find  it  necessary  to 
resort  to  secret  measures,  to  secrecy  especially  in  gaining  their 
foothold;  that  they  have  found  it  necessary  to  exclude  from 
their  number  those  teachers  who  are  in  supervisory  positions, 
that  they  have  not  made  efficiency  in  service  the  condition  of 
their  support  and  in  fact,  have  no  adequate  machinery  for  de- 
termining such  efficiency.  They  have  not  been  above  the 
methods  of  the  cheap  ward  politician.  They  have  attacked 
the  characters  and  motives  of  men  of  known  educational  rank 
and  worth  to  gain  their  ends  by  appealing  to  public  prejudice. 
They  have  wielded  a  club  when  they  dared  and  when  their 
force  had  grown  great  enough  to  warrant  it.  They  are 
whipping  the  city  teachers  into  line  by  fear  and  selfish  motives, 
and  promising  themselves  that  they  will  sweep  in  the  rural 
teachers  next  in  the  same  way.  In  seeking  selfish  and  per- 
sonal ends,  so-called  rights  for  themselves,  they  have  not 
hesitated  to  tie  the  hands  of  superintendents  and  trustees  by 
the  use  of  politics.  They  have  aimed  to  get  control  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  and  failing  in  this,  sought 
to  block  the  wheels  of  progress  by  technical  quibbles.  Withal 
they  have  done  much  to  discount  the  free,  the  strong,  the  in- 
dividual character  among  teachers.  This  is  success,  indeed — 
but  without  honor  and  without  glory!  It  is  hard  at  least  to 
understand  why  a  just  cause  need  hide  itself  in  any  darkness 
whatever,  why  the  council  and  vote  of  the  supervisor  should 
seem  to  be  feared  or  why  the  community  served  should  not  be 
taken  into  the  bargain. 

THREADBARE    PROFESSIONALISM 

I  realize  that  some  valid  objections  may  be  made  also  to 
the  work  of  our  Teachers'  Association  in  the  past.  But  there 
is  no  reason  why  these  organizations  should  continue  to  drift, 
to  hesitate  in  taking  hold  of  live  issues  or  in  being  heard  with 
respect  in  the  halls  of  legislation ;  why  they  should  ever  be  used 
as  patchwork  for  some  one's  threadbare  professional  attire, 
or  why  they  should  not  stop  any  excess  of  gush,  sentiment  and 
platitude  into  which  they  may  at  times  fall,  and  replace  them 
with  a  vigorous  attack  upon  living  issues  in  ways  that  will 
count  in  practice.  It  is  merely  a  question,  upon  the  one  hand, 
of  a  more  perfect  unity  and  a  more  active  and  practical  or- 
ganization as  instruments,  and  upon  the  other  of  the  determ- 
ination to  make  better  service  to  the  State  in  primary,  the  great 
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aim,  and  better  personal  returns  to  the  teacher,  the  secondary 
aim  of  the  organization.  The  glory  of  our  past  history  as  an 
association  has  lain  in  the  true  sentiment  and  fine  spirit  which, 
despite  the  weaknesses  just  cited,  have  kept  us  together  and 
professionally  at  work  on  some  worthwhiles.  But  now  we 
are  face  to  face  with  larger  problems  of  unity  and  organiza- 
tion and  especially  of  action  as  a  great  body;  and — mark! — 
in  facing  some  of  these  problems  we  are  not  without  com- 
petitors! 

If  this  fortieth  session  of  the  California  Teachers'  As- 
sociation has  any  keynote  whatever  running  through  these 
sessions  at  Fresno,  it  is  that  the  teachers  of  California  do  here 
and  now  highly  resolve  to  effect  a  closer  union,  a  better  or- 
ganization and  clearer  aims! 

Tomorrow  you  will  be  called  upon  to  pass  upon  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  New  Constitution,  a  committee  set  on 
foot  by  my  predecessor,  James  A.  Barr,  of  Stockton.  That 
committee  has  sought  to  provide  a  good  instrument.  It  is 
for  you  to  provide  the  motives,  the  issues  and  the  energies,  and 
to  do  the  work  that  should  be  done. 

TEACHERS   TOO   CONIERVATIVE 

The  teachers  of  the  Pacific  Coast  are  probably  the  least 
conservative  body  of  teachers  in  the  country.  Yet  if  I  were 
to  fasten  upon  American  teachers  any  criticism  at  all  it  would 
be  just  that  of  conservatism  and  I  should  not  hesitate  to  make 
some  application  to  ourselves  here  in  California.  We  are  all 
characterized  by  a  dogged  conservatism  which  affects  not  so 
much  our  work  in  the  school  room  as  our  organic  position  in 
the  State,  among  general  human  affairs,  in  society.  We  have 
told  ourselves  so  long  that  we  haven't  any  place  except  in  the 
school  room,  and  we  have  practiced  it  so  long,  that  we  and 
all  our  friends  have  come  to  believe  it.  If  this  association 
can  attain  an  organization  fit  to  throw  off  a  part  of  that  curse 
by  placing  the  State's  teachers  in  a  professional,  social  and 
economic  position,  at  once  honorable  and  strong,  it  will  have 
done  much.  The  new  public  understanding  of  our  work  will 
have  to  come  from  ourselves.  I  believe  the  proposed  new  con- 
stitution, involving  incorporation  under  the  laws  of  the  State, 
to  be  a  good,  sound  instrument  to  that  end. 

BENEFITS   OF   INCORPORATION 

The  committee,  in  summing  up  its  work  in  a  brief  word 
to  the  members  of  this  association  names  five  benefits  ac- 
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cruing  to  the  incorporate  form  of  organization  which,  I  be- 
lieve a  candid  and  thorough  examination  of  the  text  of  the 
constitution  will  prove  to  be  well  founded.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows: 1.  "Better  business  standing  of  the  association,"  that 
is  to  say,  among  other  business  concerns;  2.  "Business-like 
management  of  our  finances."  There  is  no  good  reason  why 
we  should  not  develop  methods  that  would  make  for  some 
financial  prosperity  of  the  association  and  hence  greater 
strength  in  many  ways.  The  safe  management  of  such  pros- 
perity is  vouched  for  by  incorporation.  3.  "A  continuity 
of  work  through  a  continuous  management  vested  in  a  legal 
board  of  directors."  This  feature  aims  to  repair  one  of  the 
greatest  weaknesses  of  teachers'  associations,  viz. :  That  a 
good  impulse  to  act  too  commonly  dies  with  the  close  of  our 
sessions  for  lack  of  any  machinery  to  continue  it  in  effect. 
4.  "Absolute  control  of  the  program  of  the  association 
through  the  election  of  a  president  solely  responsible  for  the 
program."  Every  one  who  has  ever  acted  as  president  of 
this  association  knows  the  countless  difficulties  that  arise  from 
the  lack  of  such  legal  power  in  his  hands.  If  he  has  ever  ex- 
ercised it,  he  has  had  to  usurp  it.  It  is  not  intended  to  create 
any  program  autocrat;  but  to  make  possible  the  harmonious 
organization  of  programs.  To  the  program  as  a  whole  there 
can  be  but  one  head.  5.  "The  organization  of  departments 
as  a  real  part  of  the  association,"  for  which  there  is  no  pro- 
vision under  out  present  constitution.  Under  our  present  ar- 
rangement the  unity  of  the  department  with  the  general  educa- 
tional problem  of  the  State  is  neither  felt  nor  practically  mani- 
fested, nor  has  the  general  association  authority  to  support 
the  department  in  many  ways  that  would  be  desirable,  such  as 
giving  financial  aid  to  investigation,  editing  special  reports 
and  distributing  literature  and  the  like.  Furthermore,  there 
is  nothing  in  the  proposed  new  constitution  to  prevent  the  es- 
tablishment of  as  many  and  varied  departments  as  the  teachers 
of  the  State  may  demand.  It  is  true  that  a  too  great  mul- 
tiplicity might  develop  at  times,  but  superfluous  departments 
would  not  continue  long.  There  is  a  certain  kind  of  intensive 
and  specialized  work  which  only  the  small  group  can  under- 
take, and  this  association  should  always  give  opportunity  to 
such  groups  to  work  under  the  auspices  of  the  association  if 
desired.  It  will  pay  the  association,  in  other  words,  to  foster 
every  sort  of  interest  among  its  members,  that  can  give  a  good 
account  of  its  needs,  and  purposes;  but  on  the  other  hand 
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every  department  should  remember  that  only  a  far-reaching, 
general  organization  can  give  practical  weight  and  effective- 
ness to  a  special  interest. 

MEHELY   A    MEANS 

Let  us  assume,  now,  that  this  constitution  has  been  ap- 
proved by  this  association —  what  have  we  in  that  event? 
Merely  a  very  serviceable  instrument,  in  itself  neither  good 
nor  bad,  strong  nor  weak,  active  nor  inactive.  We  shall 
simply  have  the  means  of  getting  together  for  sound  and 
legitimate  ends;  and  the  good  aims,  the  strength,  the  activity 
as  a  group  will  still  have  to  come  from  ourselves.  Anyone 
who  has  watched  the  discussions  current  among  us  for  the  past 
five  or  six  years,  must  have  noted  that  certain  splendid  issues 
have  been  forcing  themselves  to  the  front  and  demanding  some 
consideration  in  practice.  The  development  of  professionalism 
among  teachers,  the  idea  of  the  trained  and  expert  teaching 
service,  the  conception  of  a  code  of  professional  ethics,  the 
problem  of  tenure  of  office  and  teachers'  salaries,  the  effort  to 
bring  into  disrepute  the  political  manipulation  and  the  political 
wreckage  of  school  affairs,  agitation  in  behalf  of  compulsory 
education,  the  establishment  of  parental  schools  and  their  as- 
sociation with  juvenile  courts,  renewed  interest  in, the  status 
of  the  rural  school  with  special  reference  to  the  agricultural 
welfare  of  the  State,  a  reconsideration  of  the  principles  and 
practice  which  should  determine  the  elementary  and  high 
school  curricula — these  issues  and  many  others,  not  to  mention 
the  old  standard  questions  of  discipline,  instruction  and  super- 
vision, have  constituted  a  not  unworthy  field  for  our  labors  in 
the  past  few  years.  A  great  deal  has  been  done,  it  is  true. 
What  is  lacking  is  a  more  general  public  recognition  and  prac- 
tice of  the  things  we  hold  good.  We  have  not  been  altogether 
ineffective  in  our  efforts  to  further  sound  educational  legisla- 
tion; but  what  we  have  lacked  has  been  sufficient  unity.  I 
understand  that  the  California  League  of  Municipalities  has 
been  able  to  prevent  municipal  laws  it  knew  to  be  unpopular 
and  unjust,  from  becoming  effective,  because  their  organiza- 
tion is  such  as  to  secure  a  continuity  of  action.  The  ma- 
chinery can  be  set  in  motion  at  any  time.  But  we  have,  at 
present,  no  such  machinery.  As  a  body  we  lie  dormant  the 
greater  part  of  the  year,  awakening  only  when  we  go  into 
convention. 
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PUBLIC    OPINION   MUST   BE   WON 

Let  me  illustrate  further.  The  two  problems  of  profes- 
sional ethics  and  of  the  political  manipulation  of  school  in- 
terests have  received  some  searching  investigations  in  this 
State,  and  the  agitation  has  not  been  without  its  fruits.  In 
the  former  case  California  stands  practically  alone  in  sys- 
tematic effort.  But  if  this  association  could  stand  as  a  unit 
in  these  cases,  on  principles  which  should  go  into  practice,  and 
set  the  machinery  on  foot  to  disseminate  them  and  put  them 
into  effect,  it  could  go  far  towards  securing  a  general  modifica- 
tion of  the  evils  in  practice.  It  could  undertake  such  work, 
furthermore,  with  confidence  and  without  fear,  because  it 
would  represent  a  large  constituency  and  because  these  issues, 
like  most  of  those  I  have  cjted  above,  are  primary  and  funda- 
mental to  the  State  and  to  society.  In  all  of  this  work  thus 
far  we  have  taken  the  interest  of  the  people  whom  we  serve 
into  the  bargain ;  we  may  fairly  challenge  any  one  for  proof  to 
the  contrary.  Again  there  is  hardly  an  issue  I  have  mentioned 
above  that  will  not  repay  teachers  themselves,  both  materially 
and  socially,  for  the  labor  they  put  upon  it.  Let  us  remember 
that  no  cause  can  long  thrive  by  forcing  public  opinion ;  public 
opinion,  must  be  won.  The  teachers'  cause  can  appeal  to  the 
public  only  through  their  work.  The  first  step,  then,  must 
be  the  awakening  of  better  public  sentiments,  of  keener  ap- 
preciation and  greater  liberality  with  respect  to  education; 
and  that  awakening  will  in  the  main  have  to  come  through 
the  efforts  of  teachers.  Herein  lies  our  greatest  hope  and 
field  in  the  future,  just  as  it  has  been  our  greatest  strength  in 
the  past.  Evidently,  then  we  simply  need  to  make  greater  the 
instrument,  and  give  it  a  broader,  more  effective  sweep.  That 
instrument  should  be  the  California  Teachers'  Association, 
whose  mission,  broadly  conceived,  should  be  the  education  of 
public  opinion  to  a  better,  more  liberal  valuation  of  public 
school  work. 

To  this  end,  in  event  of  the  adoption  of  the  proposed  con- 
stitution, measures  should  at  once  be  set  on  foot  to  foster 
among  us  the  idea  of  a  large  permanent  membership,  and  to 
secure  such  a  membership  generally  distributed  throughout 
the  State.  That  work  should  be  undertaken  with  the  idea  of 
having  the  value  of  a  large,  representative  membership 
thoroughly  understood  and  appreciated.  I  recommend  such 
measures. 
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In  closing,  let  me  say  that  I  believe  the  teachers  of  Cali- 
fornia are  unsurpassed  for  freedom  and  progressiveness  of 
spirit.  In  many  respects  they  are  not  equalled.  I  believe,  too, 
that  we  have  as  liberal  and  willing  a  people  to  work  for  as 
any  State  in  the  Union.  It  is  these  two  conditions  which  give 
me  faith  that  our  greater  unity  and  organization  would  be 
strong,  sound  and  fruitful — that  it  would  make  first  for  a  well 
defined,  general  good  and  second  for  the  dignity,  worth  and 
expertness  of  our  profession  and  its  legitimate  rewards. 

*     *     * 

The  Training  of  Teachers  in  Secondary  Schools* 

By  Alexis  F.  Lange 

As  recently  as  fifteen  years  ago,  the  State  of  California 
had  in  the  neighborhood  of  thirty-five  high  schools,  most  of 
them  of  the  three-year,  variety.  It  had  a  State  college,  which 
a  wise  faith  in  the  future  had  christened  State  University. 
It  had  three  normal  schools,  with  grammar  school  training 
as  the  requirement  for  admission.  Today  there  are  five  nor- 
mal schools,  all  resting  or  about  to  rest  on  the  high  school. 
There  are  two  real  universities  where  there  was  none  before, 
and  the  two  are  inseparable  partners  in  all  but  externals. 
There  are  nearly  two  hundred  high  schools  instead  of  thirty- 
five,  not  to  mention  the  private  institutions  of  high  school  or 
collegiate  grade,  all  of  them  in  touch,  most  of  them  federated 
with  the  educational  agencies  of  the  State.  Now  multiply 
vocational  schools,  create  adequate  means  for  the  pedagogical 
training  of  teachers  of  secondary  grades,  keep  on  adjusting 
part  to  part — and  California,  with  the  progress  made  already, 
will  be  the  first  State  in  the  Union  to  carry  out  in  full  the 
implications  of  Democracy  on  the  educational  side,  to  com- 
plete the  system  of  agencies  most  essential  to  national  well- 
being.  California  will  be  the  first  State  to  institutionalize  a 
national  movement. 

Progress  towards  a  system  externally  complete  has  been 
accompanied  and  partly  guided  and  inspired  by  progress  to- 
wards a  system  of  ideas  and  ideals.  Already  the  inner  unity 
is  greater  than  external  arrangements  reveal.  Is  not  the  idea 
becoming  more  and  more  dominant  that  secondary  and  uni- 
versity as  well  as  elementary  training  is  essential  to  the  pro- 
gress  and  perpetuity  of  our   State  and   country?     Without 

*A  talk  given  before  the  Schoolmasters'  Club  on  October  13,  1906. 
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common  schools  a  democracy  must  die;  without  high. schools 
and  universities  it  cannot  grow.  "To  be  as  good  as  our 
fathers  we  must  be  better."  Is  it  not  clearly  seen  that  how- 
ever ways  and  means  may  differ,  our  democratic  principles 
call  for  one  system  for  one  unstratified  people?  Are  there 
not  many  more  now  who  realize  that  none  of  these  three 
divisions  of  one  system  can  live  unto  itself,  that  the  life 
of  each  is  partly  determined  by  the  life  of  the  rest,  that,  on 
the  other  hand,  each  must  live  its  own  life  and  perform  its 
own  function,  and  that  one  must  not  control  the  rest  nor  be 
at  the  mercy  of  the  rest  ?  Our  school  system,  to  use  a  theo- 
logical distinction,  is  not  unitarian  but  highly  orthodox 
trinit'arian,  each  part  being  co-ordinate  with  the  other  two, 
each  part  at  one  with  the  rest  as  to  indwelling  educational 
idea.  Or  is  it  not  true  that  each  one  of  these  divisions  has 
for  its  aim  preparation  for  American  life  in  its  individual  and 
social  aspects,  or,  in  other  words,  preparation  for  social 
efficiency,  which  includes  personal  culture,  the  ability,  energy, 
and  skill  to  do  things,  and  above  all,  an  enlightened  patriotism 
as  a  principle  of  daily  thought  and  action;  for  can  American 
men  and  women  be  said  to  be  truly  educated  who  do  not 
know  and  practice  the  faith  by  which  we  live  as  a  nation  and 
through  which  we  must  work  out  our  human  destiny  ? 

Ideas  like  this,  more  or  less  clearly  apprehended,  more  or 
less  fully  articulated,  are  at  work  in  our  land,  and  nowhere 
more  vigorously  than  in  California.  Little  by  little  they  are 
shaping  their  own  embodiment,  and  bringing  about,  not  dead 
uniformity  of  practice,  but  a  vital  unity  of  structure,  of  educa- 
tional means,  of  standards  of  scholarship,  of  teaching,  of 
supervision  and  administration. 

These  signs  of  outer  and  inner  growth  must  be  a  source 
of  joy  and  pride  to  every  laborer  in  our  educational  vineyard, 
who  turns  his  eyes  now  and  then  away  from  the  weeds  and 
pests  that  threaten  growth.  But  "new  occasions  teach  new 
duties,"  and  these  call  for  new  men  and  new  women,  and  as 
each  of  us  teachers  has  a  part  to  play  in  making  the  new 
men  and  women,  some  of  whom  will  be  our  successors,  it  be- 
comes our  special  glory  to  be  antiquated  by  them.  Blessed  be 
the  antiquated — when  they  are  dead — for  they  made  the  new ! 
To  be  as  good  as  we  are,  our  successors  must  be  better. 

Turning  now,  with  such  thoughts  in  mind,  to  the  question 
of  training  teachers  for  the  secondary  stages  of  education,  one 
cannot  but   emphasize,   first   of   all,   the  need   of  promoting 
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throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  educational  activity 
an  instructed  spirit  of  social  service.  This  must  become  more 
and  more  a  purposed  result  and  less  and  less  merely  a  happy 
by-product.  In  as  far  as  school  spirit  and  what  is  known  as 
college  spirit  do  not  contain  a  few  grains  of  a  generous  public 
spirit  our  institutions  are  not  developing  character  on  the 
social  side  as  successfully  as  they  may  be  made  to  do.  Here 
is  work  for  all  of  us  in  order  that  many  more  young  people 
than  now  may  acquire  a  few  civic  virtues  and  know  a  thing  or 
two  about  the  place  of  educational  institutions  in  our  national 
life,  long  before  some  of  them  decide  to  teach.  In  soil  thus 
prepared  an  enlightened  professional  spirit,  which  is  merely 
the  spirit  of  social  service  turned  in  a  particular  direction,  will 
thrive.  The  place  where  it  must  be  fostered  especially  is,  of 
course,  the  professional  school,  and  both  professional  school 
and  subsequent  practice  will  prune  it  down,  if  need  be,  to 
practical  idealism,  or,  if  you  like  this  expression  better,  to 
an  evolutionary  opportunism,  which  keeps  the  eye  fixed  on 
the  farthest  discernible  goal  but  accepts  without  whimpering 
the  best  possible  step,  however  small,  towards  it.  But  here 
again  we  of  this  day  and  generation  can  facilitate  the  coming 
of  the  kingdom  by  realizing  that  the  parts  of  the  school  system 
constitute  a  union,  one  and  inseparable,  that  sectionalism  is 
an  anachronism  and  secession  treason.  With  such  an  attitude 
there  can  be  criticism,  frank  and  fierce,  of  men  and  measures, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  building  better  in  the  interest  of  the 
whole,  not  of  tearing  down  in  the  interest  of  a  part.  There 
will  continue  to  be  collision  of  heads  in  the  dark,  but  also  the 
desire  to  turn  on  the  light  of  common  purposes,  and  then  the 
path  is  usually  found  wide  enough  for  two.  In  the  larger 
view  most  of  our  pains  will  be  seen  to  be  growing-pains,  and 
then  the  leg  raised  to  kick  neighboring  shins  will  be  set  down 
for  a  forward  stride  instead.  And  so  it  will  gradually  be- 
come easier  for  the  new  members  of  the  profession  to  think 
and  act  as  guardians  both  of  their  special  interests  and  of 
those  on  either  side. 

(Here  the  desirability  was  discussed,  in  a  semi-serious 
vein,  of  a  State  or  National  Hague  Tribunal  to  arbitrate  dis- 
putes between  universities  and  high  schools,  etc.) 

A  disciplined  willingness  to  serve  is,  however,  only  a 
modern  addition  to  the  older  noble  ideal  of  general  training 
or  liberal  culture,  roughly  measured  by  a  college  course.  That 
normally  the  teachers  in  secondary  schools  should  have  had 
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such  a  course  or  its  equivalent  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  serious 
dispute.  But  colleges  are  not  what  they  once  were ;  American 
universities  are  not  yet  what  they  will  be.  The  adjustment 
of  university  to  college  aims  is  by  no  means  complete.  And 
until  it  is  so,  we  shall  continue  to  have  inside  and  outside  of 
high  schools  too  many  specialists  with  myopic  eyes  and 
atrophied  sympathies,  too  many  with  culture  so  general  as 
to  amount  to  general  ignorance  and  flabbiness,  too  few  who 
are  many-sided  and  thorough  and  whose  studies  have  been 
converted  into  rich  and  strong  personalities.  And  yet  I  am 
sanguine  enough  to  believe  not  only  that  what  the  old  college 
stood  for  will  be  preserved  in  new  forms,  but  even  that  the 
new  sense  of  duty  toward  high  schools  will  react  favorably  on 
college  and  university  training  in  general.  Possibly  the  time 
may  come — somewhere  near  the  millennium — when  no  teacher 
of  freshman  or  sophomore  classes  will  be  appointed,  no  matter 
how  many  degrees  he  has  achieved,  who  is  not  familiar  with 
the  history  of  education,  with  the  whole  American  school 
system,  and  with  the  characteristic  methods  of  instruction  and 
training  proper  to  each  main  stage  of  education. 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  a  disciplined  willingness  to  serve 
society  was  a  modern  addition  to  the  older  ideal  of  culture. 
More  literally  true  is  it  that  the  emphasis  on  university  train- 
ing in  the  narrower  sense  is  such  an  addition.  Modern 
scholarship  is  something  dynamic.  Without  modern  research 
and  its  methods  the  material  life  and  the  thought  of  the  world 
could  not  have  been  revolutionized  as  they  have  been  during 
the  past  hundred  years.  It  follows,  that  if  an  intelligent  ap- 
preciation of  the  forces  that  have  made  the  world  of  today 
and  are  shaping  the  future  should  be  the  outcome  of  a  college 
course,  a  first-hand  acquaintance  with  this  mighty  force — and 
not  merely  with  its  results — cannot  be  safely  neglected.  It  is 
not  vital  whether  the  student  advances  from  the  periphery  to 
some  center,  as  at  Berkeley,  or  from  the  center  to  the  periphery, 
as  at  Stanford,  but  it  is  of  great  importance  that  he  should 
learn  how  the  organized  common  sense  of  the  modern  scholar 
works  when  applied  to  problems  old  and  new,  that  he  should 
become  interested  not  only  in  the  available  knowledge  to  be 
assimilated  but  also  interested  and  consciously  trained  in  the 
processes  and  methods  of  getting  knowledge.  Of  course  the 
first  steps  in  research  should  be  taken  as  early  as  the  kinder- 
garten. They  are  a  part  everywhere  of  the  training  which 
gives  the  mind  command  of  itself.     But  to  take  them  con- 
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sciously  and  with  a  sense  of  the  value  of  each,  requires  that 
they  be  made  the  determining  principle  of  instruction,  and 
this  should  be  done  in  the  interest  of  general  training  and 
culture  before  the  college  course  is  ended.  Intellectually  at 
least,  becoming  fit  is  bound  up  with  becoming  fit  for  something. 

But  if  every  college  graduate,  whatever  his  future  calling, 
needs  a  "pinch  of  fitness  for  the  search  after  truth,  the  future 
high  school  teacher  needs  a  solid  pound  of  it.  To  the  in- 
sistent twofold  demand  for  greater  breadth  of  genuine  culture 
and  for  trained  ability  to  teach  in  such  a  way  as  to  educate 
must  be  added  the  equally  imperative  demand  for  a  certain 
scientific  mastery  of  at  least  one  subject.  Liberation  from 
text-book  slavery,  a  sense  of  power  and  the  joy  that  goes 
with  it,  ambition  to  keep  informed  of  the  onward  march  of 
thought,  greater  skill  in  selecting  essentials  and  in  furthering 
correlation  of  knowledge,  a  firmer  grasp  of  principles  and 
greater  resourcefulness  in  directing  their  application,  in- 
creased respect  for  the  truth,  on  the  part  of  pupils  and  teachers 
alike,  a  sterner  conscience  with  respect  to  workmanship,  and 
the  cessation  of  letters  to  favorite  university  professors,  all 
ending  as  if  Ruth  had  written  them  to  Naomi : — for  whither 
thou  goest  I  will  go;  thy  people  shall  be  my  people  and  thy 
God  my  God, — such  things  are  worth  having.  They  are 
worth  the  investment  of  time  and  money  and  youth.  It  is 
the  function  of  universities  to  give  them.  The  emancipation 
of  the  high  schools  depends  on  them.  And  unless  high  school 
teachers,  both  leaders  and  the  rank  and  file,  can  secure  more 
of  them,  they  will  in  the  nature  of  things  never  cease  to  lean 
against  the  universities  like  sick  kittens  against  a  warm  brick 
wall. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  never  did  a  thing  worthier 
of  leadership  than  when  it  broke  away  from  antiquated  tradi- 
tion by  prescribing  at  least  a  half  year  of  academic  graduate 
study  at  institutions  where  such  study  is  carried  on.  It  took 
an  equally  praiseworthy  step  when  it  established  an  examina- 
tion as  an  alternative  road  to  the  Teachers'  Certificate.  The 
highest  possible  efficiency  and  yet  no  door  closed  to  talent 
paired  with  energy, — if  this  is  not  true  American  doctrine, 
what  is  American  education  for?  Or  has  it  come  to  be  true 
American  doctrine  that  society  owes  every  poor  girl  a  trousseau 
out  of  high  school  funds  ?  Of  course,  no  office  of  public  trust 
should  be  open  to  wealth  alone  under  a  government  by  the 
people,  and  so  the  State  may  find  it  necessary  in  the  interest 
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of  the  whole  to  furnish  more  special  aid  than  hitherto  to  the 
few,  in  order  to  make  it  easier  for  them  to  conform  to  ad- 
vancing standards ;  but  surely,  standards  needed  for  the  wel- 
fare of  all  must  not  be  kept  from  advancing  in  the  supposed 
interest  of  the  few. 

Another  half  year  has  been  added  to  make  room  for  educa- 
tional theory  and  practice.  Well  done !  Why,  I  need  not  tell 
this  company,  even  if  I  could.  There  are  no  medievalists  here. 
But  even  they  would  grant  that  teachers  are  both  born  and 
made,  and  that  they  had  better  be  in  the  making  before  they 
get  on  the  public  salary  roll.  Even  they  would  grant  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  educating  adolescent  men  and 
women  through  instruction,  and  giving  misinstruction  from 
the  last  professor's  lectures.  Some  of  these  might  go  so  far 
as  to  admit  that  possibly  even  the  apparently  still-born  teachers 
can  be  rubbed  and  licked  into  useful  life.  Well,  like  Grover 
Cleveland,  we  are  confronted  not  by  a  theory,  but  by  a  condi- 
tion. The  theory  has  been  provided  for,  but  how  about  the 
practice?  Shall  each  Normal  School  add  a  top  story  or  shall 
the  universities  create  graduate  professional  departments,  like 
those  of  law  and  medicine,  with  adequate  facilities  for  prac- 
tice teaching?  Shall  each  of  the  universities  join  forces  with 
the  nearest  Normal  School  ?  Shall  a  new  State  institution  be 
called  into  existence?  Shall  we  try  the  German  plan  of  dis- 
tributing candidates  among  the  various  secondary  schools  to 
serve  a  half  year  or  a  year  of  apprenticeship?  He  would  be 
a  wise  man  who  could  answer  these  questions  convincingly 
now;  he  would  have  to  be  wiser  still  to  solve  at  once  the 
financial  problems  involved,  unless  some  Carnegie  were  will- 
ing to  assist.  Difficulties,  however,  are  merely  challenges  to 
us  to  grapple  with  them.  The  first  thing  is  a  plan,  a  plan 
workable  now  and  capable  of  future  extension,  a  plan  made 
solely  in  the  interest  of  secondary  education,  present  and  to 
come,  a  plan  all  thoughtful  teachers  can  approve  and  work 
for.  Until  we  have  such  a  plan,  it  would  be  very  unwise  to 
resort  to  costly  makeshifts  and  expedients,  to  expensive  ma- 
chinery that  the  next  generation  will  have  to  throw  on  the 
scrap-heap. 

You  will  pardon  me,  I  know,  if  I  suggest,  not  a  plan,  but 
a  starting-point  for  discussion.  The  State  supports  normal 
schools;  it  supports  a  university;  it  aids  high  schools,  so  that 
they  are  no  longer  merely  municipal  or  county  but  also  State 
institutions;  it  maintains  model  farms.     Is  it  illogical  to  ask 
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that  the  State  establish  a  State  high  school,  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  the  future  teachers  in  secondary  schools  with  op- 
portunities for  observation  and  practice  teaching?  Is  it 
.  illogical  to  ask  that  the  expenses  be  defrayed,  partly  at  least, 
by  a  certain  per  cent  of  the  present  high  school  tax?  The 
benefits  would  go  just  as  surely,  though  less  directly,  to  the 
city  and  county  high  schools.  Would  it  be  irrational  to  make 
the  State  Board  the  governing  body  ?  To  be  sure,  in  as  much 
as  the  State  Board  now  has  control  over  the  certificating  of 
teachers  and  could  therefore  always  direct  the  educational 
policy  of  such  a  State  high  school,  the  external  control  might 
be  entrusted  to  the  Board  of  Regents,  as  is  the  case  now  with 
the  Wilmerding  School.  On  the  assumption,  then,  that  the 
first  high  school  of  this  character  were  established  near  or  on 
the  University  Campus,  would  not  the  candidates  have  ex- 
ceptional advantages  for  the  least  extra  cost?  Could  not  the 
special  knowledge  and  the  pedagogical  talent  of  the  university 
teaching  force  be  made  available  at  no  disproportionate  cost, 
not  for  instruction  in  high  school  classes,  nor  for  supervision, 
but  for  the  theoretical  scientific  and  pedagogical  training  of 
candidates?  Would  not  all  this  react  favorably  on  at  least 
the  freshman  and  sophomore  work  at  Berkeley,  nay  on  the 
adjustment  of  admission  requirements  to  the  university, 
especially  if  the  State  high  school  were  given  a  certain  range 
of  experimentation?  Would  there  not  also  be  ways  in  which 
the  San  Francisco  Normal  School  could  render  valuable  ser- 
vice? Again,  what  theoretical  objection  could  there  be  to 
creating  similar  opportunities  elsewhere,  at  San  Jose,  for  ex- 
ample, or  at  Palo  Alto,  or  between  the  two?  Would  it  not 
be  possible  also  in  connection  with  such  a  plan  to  try  the 
German  apprenticeship  system,  I  mentioned? 

One  point  deserves  special  mention.  We  need  more  men 
in  high  school  work.  For  a  long  time  to  come,  apparently, 
even  those  men  who  are  planning  to  teach  in  high  schools  only 
for  a  time  must  be  heartily  welcomed.  Certainly  their  num- 
ber must  not  be  reduced.  It  will  not  be,  it  will  be  increased 
rather,  if  they  can  qualify  for  the  Teachers'  Certificate  and 
at  the  same  time  have  a  chance  to  begin  or  go  on  with  their 
work  in  law,  in  medicine,  or  with  studies  leading  eventually 
to  a  university  career.  It  would  surely  be  reduced  if  they  were 
compelled  to  separate  themselves,  even  for  a  half  year,  from 
university  advantages. 
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On  the  economic  side  the  present  situation  is  simply  this. 
Neither  the  university  nor  the  normal  schools  can  provide 
adequately  for  an  observation  and  training  school  out  of  their 
own  resources.  It  is  a  question  even  whether  to  do  so  would 
not  be  a  misappropriation  of  public  funds.  If  then  the  State 
has  to  be  called  on  for  assistance,  anyway,  unless  private 
generosity  comes  to  the  rescue,  the  question  will  be :  How  can 
we  get  the  best  for  the  present  and  the  future  at  the  least  cost  ? 
In  my  judgment  the  suggestions  I  have  made  call  for  the  least 
outlay  in  the  long  run. 

Meanwhile  normal  schools  and  the  university  must  share 
in  the  training,  as  well  as  they  can. 

But  the  worst  thing  to  do  is  to  do — nothing  but  squabbling 

and  "knocking."     Ours  is  the  privilege  and  hence  the  duty 

to  lead.     By  united  effort  we  ought  to  compel  the  historian  of 

American  education  to  say  fifteen  years  hence:    "California 

was  the  first  to  have  a  complete  State  school  system ;  it  is  the 

first  to  have  the  best." 

*     *     * 

The  Educational  Services  of  George  C.  Pardee 

By  A.  B.  Nye 

In  a  State  where,  as  in  California,  education  is  the  most 
popular  of  causes,  it  is  not  necessary  to  ask  of  a  candidate  for 
high  office  whether  he  is  a  friend  to  the  public  school.  All 
politicians  claim  to  be  its  friends,  and  most  of  them  really  are, 
according  to  their  lights,  which,  however,  may  be  faint  and 
unsteady  ones.  If  the  State  has  ever  had  the  ill  luck  to  have 
a  Governor  who  failed  to  accomplish  something,  little  or  much, 
for  the  betterment  of  the  schools,  his  name  has  been  forgotten, 
as  it  deserved  to  be.  Popular  education  is  a  progressive  move- 
ment, and  any  Governor  who  desires  to  do  so  has  it  in  his 
power  to  help  it  along.  But  while  all  Governors  have  done 
something,  it  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  several  to  accomplish  more 
than  the  others,  and  among  those  making  the  best  records  has 
been  the  present  Governor,  who  is  so  soon  to  retire  from  office, 
the  Hon.  George  C.  Pardee. 

Having  himself  profited  by  the  free  public  instruction 
which  the  State  offers  to  all  citizens, — having  passed  through 
every  grade  from  the  primary  school  to  the  University, — it 
was  but  natural  that  Governor  Pardee  shoukibe  glad  of  an 
opportunity  to  aid  the  system  to  which  his  indebtedness  was 
so  great.     But  a  Governor  has  presented  to  him  so  many 
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opportunities  for  usefulness  to  the  State  that  he  is  compelled 
to  choose  between  them  and  to  decide  to  which  he  will  give 
his  continuous  attention.  He  is  ex-officio  a  member  of  so 
many  boards  and  commissions  that  he  cannot  attend  the  meet- 
ings of  one-half  of  them.  If  he  should  decide  to  deal  with 
everything  at  first  hand,  instead  of  doing  it  by  deputy,  in  at 
least  one  department  he  could  occupy  all  of  his  time  with  the 
work  of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners,  which  deals  annually 
with  claims  and  contracts  amounting  to  millions  of  dollars; 
or  with  the  Commission  in  Lunacy,  which  controls  six  great 
State  Hospitals  and  has  many  problems  of  administrative  and 
scientific  interest;  or  with  supervision  of  prisons  and  reform 
schools;  or  with  consideration  of  the  merits  of  the  pardon 
petitions  which  are  brought  to  his  desk  by  every  mail ;  or  with 
a  multitude  of  applications  for  appointments,  or  with  any  one 
of  a  dozen  other  things  that  crowd,  more  or  less,  upon  his 
attention.  A  Governor  must  deal,  in  one  way  or  another,  with 
all  of  these  matters,  but  the  ones  to  which  he  gives  the  largest 
share  of  his  immediate  personal  attention  will  be  those  which 
his  heart  is  in  or  to  which  he  attaches  the  greatest  importance. 

In  his  inaugural  address  Governor  Pardee  remarked  that 
"Education  is  the  greatest  interest  with  the  care  of  which  the 
State  stands  charged,"  and  his  subsequent  course  through  four 
years  in  the  executive  office  indicates  that  he  did  not  regard 
this  as  a  mere  common-place  generality  but  rather  as  a  serious 
fact  to  be  steadily  borne  in  mind.  As  he  has  often  pointed 
out  in  his  public  addresses  and  official  messages,  more  than 
one-half  of  all  the  State's  revenues  are  expended  for  education 
in  its  different  forms,  and  if  a  public  man  desires  to  aid  the 
taxpayers  in  getting  their  money's  worth  there  is  no  other  field 
which  will  pay  so  well  for  intensive  cultivation  as  the  field  of 
education. 

Before  speaking  of  a  few  of  the  educational  measures  in 
which  the  retiring  Governor  was  a  determining  factor,  I  desire 
to  refer  to  his  numerous  public  addresses  on  educational  topics. 
A  Governor  of  California  who  is  in  any  degree  popular 
•receives  more  invitations  to  address  gatherings  of  one  kind 
and  another  than  he  can  possibly  accept,  and  since,  by  reason 
of  his  office,  whatever  he  may  say  commands  attentions,  he 
enjoys  a  fine  opportunity  to  bring  to  the  front  in  the  forum  of 
public  discussion  any  subject  in  which  he  is  heartily  interested. 
In  this  way  he  can  be  an  effective  maker  of  public  opinion, 
which  oftentimes  is  better  than  to  be  a  maker  of  statutes. 
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Governor  Pardee,  in  his  talks  before  various  assemblages,  has 
discussed  three  principal  matters,  viz. :  the  industrial  develop- 
ment of  the  State,  the  reform  of  the  system  of  taxation,  and — 
more  frequently  than  either  of  the  others — public  education. 
At  one  time  we  find  the  Governor  talking  before  a  teachers' 
institute  upon  the  care  of  pupils'  eyesight.  This  was  some- 
thing upon  which  he  was  entitled  to  express  a  professional 
judgment,  and  he  took  advantage  of  the  chance  to  point  out  a 
variety  of  ways  in  which  defects  of  vision  bear  upon  the  causes 
of  failure  in  school  work.  His  plea  was  conclusive  of  the  need 
of  giving  greater  attention  to  the  physical  well  being  of  pupils 
in  order  to  get  the  best  results  out  of  efforts  for  their  mental 
improvement.  At  a  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion, a  year  ago,  he  read  two  papers  upon  different  topics,  one 
being  school  sanitation  and  hygiene.  In  this  there  were  set 
forth  many  well  known  but  mainly  overlooked  facts  in  regard 
to  poor  ventilation,  badly  constructed  buildings  and  the  causes 
of  the  spread  of  contagious  and  infectious  diseases — all  stated 
in  the  sledge-hammer  language  of  which  the  speaker  is  a 
master. 

In  two  or  three  other  addresses  the  Governor,  upon  invita- 
tion, discussed  the  rates  of  teachers'  salaries.  With  regard  to 
this  matter  the  Governor  expressed  himself  conservatively  and 
yet  positively — -conservatively  in  holding  that  until  the  State 
revenue  system  can  be  improved  it  is  almost  hopeless  to  look 
for  any  large  increase  in  the  State's  contribution  to  the  school 
funds,  and  positively  in  asserting  that  for  the  public  schools 
the  best  teachers  are  none  too  good,  and  that  to  secure  and 
retain  the  best  the  profession  must  be  made  a  more  remunera- 
tive one.  His  general  theory  of  cause  and  effect  in  relation  to 
rates  of  pay  appeared  to  be  that  the  economic  law  of  supply 
and  demand,  which  at  most  times  operates  to  keep  salaries 
down,  must  be  modified  by  the  force  of  public  opinion  com- 
pelling a  high  standard  of  efficiency,  which  will  tend  to  keep 
salaries  up. 

Still  another  of  the  educational  questions  of  the  hour  which 
the  Governor  has  discussed  with  considerable  vigor  has  been 
the  diminishing  number  of  men  teachers  in  the  schools  and  of 
men  students  in  the  normal  schools.  Concerning  this  form  of 
educational  retrogression  the  Governor  appeared  to  have  no 
special  message  except  one  of  protest  and  warning,  and  this 
failure  to  discover  a  remedy  is  not  singular,  since  even  the  best 
experts  are  obliged  to  confess  that  they  have  no  remedy  which 
is  capable  of  immediate  application. 
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In  these  addresses,  which  were  given  in  many  portions  of 
the  State,  the  Governor  may  have  contributed  no  ideas  of 
startling  novelty,  but  it  was  an  innovation,  in  California,  at 
least,  for  a  chief  magistrate  to  take  so  prominent  a  part  in 
educational  debates,  and  it  necessarily  tended  to  advancement 
of  the  cause  by  focusing  popular  attention  on  conditions  which 
call  for  a  change  and  by  dignifying  in  the  general  estimation 
the  problems  which  are  the  daily  concern  of  professional 
educators. 

Upon  one  occasion  the  Governor  sent  to  be  read  before  a 
teachers'  meeting  a  strong  letter  on  the  need  of  a  reform  in  the 
method  of  apportioning  school  moneys,  and  he  also  spoke 
upon  the  same  thing  more  than  once.  This  brings  us  to  the 
mention  of  an  event  which  is  already  historic  in  school  annals, 
the  passage  of  the  distribution  bill  by  the  Legislature  of  1905. 
This  was  the  Governor's  measure  in  conception  and  almost  as 
much  so  in  execution.  When  in  1904,  the  second  year  of  his 
term,  he  began  trying  to  figure  out  a  better  plan  of  dividing 
State  school  funds,  no  one,  not  even'  the  secretaries  in  his  own 
office,  believed  he  would  succeed,  and  few  were  inclined  to 
admit  that  there  was  a  grievance  to  be  redressed.  The  old  plan 
had  stood  a  long  time  practically  unchallenged,  and  probably 
most  even  of  those  who  were  its  victims  believed  that  it  was 
quite  fair.  But  the  Governor  showed  that  the  poorer  country 
counties,  with  their  scattered  population,  where  schools  are 
small  but  numerous,  were  compelled  to  make  great  sacrifices 
to  keep  up  the  system  of  instruction  which  the  law  exacts.  He 
showed,  for  example,  that,  while  in  San  Francisco  the  city  and 
county  school  tax  required  was  only  6  2-3  cents,  there  were 
other  counties  in  which  it  went  as  high- as  50  cents  upon  each 
$100  of  property  valuation.  He  showed,  too,  by  dividing  each 
county's  share  of  the  State's  school  money  by  the  number  of 
teachers  employed,  that  some  received  much  and  others 
received  little,  insomuch  that  San  Francisco  received  $783  per 
teacher,  and  Alameda  County  $579,  while  Alpine  was  denied 
more  than  $249  and  El  Dorado  more  than  $268. 

After  the  Governor  had  carried  on  for  several  months  the 
agitation  for  a  better  basis  for  the  distribution  of  the  moneys, 
the  leading  educators  began  to  concede  that  he  was  probably 
right,  and  he  had  gained  a  good  deal  of  support  from  this 
quarter'  by  the  time  the  Legislature  of  1905  assembled.  A 
distribution  bill  was  worked  out  with  the  aid  of  State  Super- 
intendent Kirk  and  others,  but  to  pass  it  through  the  Senate 
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and  Assembly  appeared  a  formidable  undertaking.  San  Fran- 
cisco and  Los  Angeles  were  both  opposed,  and  they  made  a 
stubborn  contest;  but  the  Governor  had  rallied  the  country 
counties  to  the  support  of  the  measure  and  it  was  carried.  It 
is  unlikely  that  this  could  have  been  done  in  any  way  except 
through  the  exercise  of  strong  personal  influence.  The  new 
law  will  stand  a  monument  to  stubborn  persistence  in  pursuing 
an  educational  idea  because  it  was  right,  even  at  the  risk  of 
much  loss  of  popularity. 

In  his  inaugural  address  already  mentioned,  the  Governor 
referred  in  strong  terms  to  the  evil  of  child  labor,  which  he 
said  was  growing  in  the  State,  and  he  added :  "Let  us  provide 
school  room  enough  for  all  our  children  and  then  see  to  it  that 
every  California  child  shall  go  to  school  at  least  six  years.. 
.  .  .  Above  all,  California  should,  once  for  all,  refuse  to 
allow  the  growth  of  child  labor  within  her  borders."  During 
the  session  of  1903  several  bills  were  passed  which  were  along 
the  lines  of  compulsory  school  attendance,  and  in  1905  the 
Governor  had  the  satisfaction  of  approving  a  very  careful  and 
strong  bill  to  regulate  child  labor.  Also  there  was  appointed 
as  Commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  a  man  who 
would  enforce  such  a  law,  and  he  has  been  sustained  in  every 
move  he  has  made,  including  the  prosecution  of  rich  and 
influential  law  violators. 

In  a  quite  different  way  a  contribution  was  made  to  educa- 
tional progress  by  a  vigorous  declaration  in  the  gubernatorial 
message  of  1905  in  favor  of  the  purchase  of  a  large  tract  of 
land  for  a  University  farm,  that  the  work  of  the  College  of 
Agriculture  might  be  extended  and  brought  into  more  prac- 
tical relations  with  the  tillers  of  the  soil.  This  suggestion 
proved  popular  with  the  Legislature,  and  subsequently  the 
Governor  acted  as  chairman  of  the  commission  which  selected 
the  land  for  the  farm. 

But  the  educational  duty  which  has  called  for  most  con- 
stant attention  on  the  part  of  the  Chief  Executive  has  been 
that  which  was  placed  on  him  by  law  when  he  was  made  one 
of  the  three  members  of  the  Text-Book  Committee  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education,  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  intro- 
ducing a  complete  new  series  of  books  for  use  of  the  primary 
and  grammar  schools.     With  all  the  help  which  could  be  fur- 
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nished  by  a  special  secretary  and  by  critic  readers,  this  task 
called  for  a  great  amount  of  detail  labor  by  the  members  of 
the  committee.  There  was  considerable  incongruity  of  ideas 
in  calling  on  a  Governor,  or,  for  that  matter,  a  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  to  give  prolonged  considera- 
tion to  small  differences  between  the1  texts  of  competing 
readers,  spellers,  geographies,  histories,  arithmetics  and 
physiologies,  and  the  incongruity  became  comic  sometimes 
when,  after  the  committee  had  been  in  session  for  hours,  the 
ante-room  would  be  filled  with  such  personages  as  members 
of  Congress,  Judges,  business  magnates  or  distinguished  visi- 
tors from  other  States,  all  patiently  waiting  for  interviews 
with  the  Governor  while  the  educational  discussion  went  on. 
As  an  evidence  that  the  Governor  was  as  willing  as  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  to  do  his  best  to  improve  the  school 
books  it  may  be  mentioned  that  when  consideration  of  the 
physiology  was  reached,  not  being  exactly  satisfied  with  any 
of  the  texts  presented,  he  revised  the  selected  book  and  wrote 
a  new  chapter  putting  more  in  accordance  with  his  individual 
views  a  number  of  matters  touched  upon  by  the  author. 

This  is  not  the  place  in  which  to  review  the  work  of  the 
Text-Book  Committee  and  pass  judgment  upon  it.  But  it  has 
accomplished  conscientiously  the  task  for  which  it  was  created 
and  has  performed  a  large  amount  of  drudgery,  which  seem- 
ingly ought  not  to  be  without  material  and  lasting  benefits  to 
the  schools  of  California. 

In  attendance  upon  Normal  School  and  other  board 
meetings  Governor  Pardee  has  spent  considerable  time  and 
has  traveled  about  much,  all  of  which  shows  that,  as  was  said 
at  the  beginning,  he  has  chosen  the  educational  duties  of  his 
office  for  a  special  display  of  devotion.  But,  after  all,  it  is 
probable  that  his  best  work  has  been  done  in  none  of  these  ways, 
but  in  lending  his  influence  to  keep  politics  out  of  the  Normal 
Schools,  as  well  as  other  schools,  whereby  their  official  heads 
have  been  enabled  to  do  the  best  that  in  them  lay  and  to  get 
the  best  out  of  the  members  of  their  faculties.  If  a  Governor 
should  do  no  more  for  the  cause  of  public  education  than  to 
prevent  it  being  degraded  by  politics,  he  would  still  be  doing 
much. 
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The  Educational   Services  of  Thomas   J.  Kirk 

By  Henry  Meade  Bland 

Generally  speaking  it  is  only  the  realist — one  who  sees 
things  as  they  are — who  can  be  a  successful  servant  of  the 
people.  The  idealist,  many  times  decades  ahead  of  his  hour, 
finds  his  ideas  so  entirely  out  of  touch  with  popular  thought, 
that,  though  when  untried  he  may  take  the  voter  by  storm ;  at 
the  end  of  his  first  term,  he  drops  like  a  block  of  cinnabar  into 
oblivion.  Men  know  the  idealist  as  impractical.  "Should 
have  lived  thirty  years  hence,"  they  say.  True,  his  plans  may 
at  last  bear  fruit  and  an  admiring  posterity  may  look  back  and 
call  him  seer  or  prophet ;  but  the  man  who  can  do  things  now, 
who  turns  ideas  over  into  practical  working  machinery  of 
society,  he  is  the  man  of  his  own  day  and  generation,  the  man 
who  will  be  near  to  the  heart  of  his  own  people  in  his  own 
time. 

Thomas  J.  Kirk  has  not  in  his  service  as  a  School  Superin- 
tendent been  an  idealist.  He  has  seen  immediate  needs  and 
has  gone  straight  to  the  jist  of  the  matter  and  made  ideas  real. 
He  has  therefore  been  a  man  of  the  people  who  knew  the  needs 
of  a  great  school  system  and  used  practical  common  sense  sane 
methods  of  solving  school  problems. 

Mr.  Kirk  came  to  the  office  of  State  Superintendent  of 
California  Schools  after  a  ripe  experience  as  an  educator.  He 
was  trained  in  the  South,  where  at  the  North  Missouri  Normal 
School  he  took  a  full  two-year  course.  His  graduation  was  in 
1872.  In  '73  he  came  West,  and  for  nine  years  was  a  teacher 
in  the  public  schools  of  California.  Not  satisfied  with  his 
scholastic  attainments  and  wishing  to  do  better  work  for  the 
children,  he  renewed  his  inspiration  in  a  term's  course  in  the 
State  Normal  School  at  San  Jose.  He  remembers  with  sincere 
pleasure  his  old  teacher,  Prof.  Allen.  This  institution  he 
claims  as  his  California  Alma  Mater;  although  his  old  school 
in  Missouri  has  remembered  him  and  honored  his  work  by 
conferring  upon  him  two  diplomas  additional  to  the  one  he 
received  on  graduation. 

Thorough  work  in  the  district  schools  was  at  last 
rewarded ;  and  Mr.  Kirk  was  elected  to  the  Superintendency  of 
the  Fresno  City  Schools.  His  next  promotion  was  to  the 
Superintendency  of  the  Fresno  County  Schools,  and  for  eight 
years  he  was  the  honored  educational  leader  of  his  section. 
Those  who  worked  with  him  say  that  in  administration  of 
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the  affairs  of  the  County  districts  Mr.  Kirk  gave  the  County 
an  educational  impetus  that  is  felt  to  the  present  day.  He  took 
hold  in  a  most  careful  way  of  the  minutest  problems  of  the 
district  school,  and  many  a  teacher  has  his  tact  to  thank  for 
the  solution  of  a  most  perplexing  difficulty. 

It  was  not  long  before  his  reputation  became  known 
throughout  the  State.  His  power  was  felt  in  the  California 
Teachers'  Association.  He  was  the  first  organizer  of  the 
Association's  Department  of  School  Administration,  and  some 
most  vital  school  reforms  were  initiated  under  his  direction. 
Eighteen  hundred  and  ninety-nine  saw  him  State  Superin- 
tendent. His  work  just  before  taking  office  was  a  strong  paper 
upon  teachers'  institutes.  This  was  read  at  the  session  of  the 
California  Teachers'  Association  held  in  Santa  Rosa.  The 
paper  is  remarkable  in  that  it  proposed  to  substitute  for  the 
County  institute  system  a  plan  by  which  teachers  might  be 
able  to  attend  summer  schools  on  half-pay  for  a  period  of  not 
less  than  two  weeks.  That  this  recommendation  was  in  the 
line  of  growing  thought  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  hun- 
dreds of  California  teachers  are  now  attending  the  summer 
sessions  of  the  University  of  California  and  of  the  State 
Normal  School  at  San  Jose. 

Once  in  office,  Superintendent  Kirk  grappled  strongly  with 
educational  reform  legislation.  As  we  look  back  over  his 
eight  years  of  State  service  we  are  instantly  made  aware  that 
his  terms  have  been  marked  with  changes  of  most  vital  im- 
portance to  our  system;  and  those  who  have  studied  the 
situation  know  that  without  his  extraordinary  grasp  much  of 
the  best  legislation  would  not  yet  have  been  consummated. 

The  Certification  Law  of  1901,  which  raised  the  teacher's 
work  in  California  to  the  rank  of  a  profession  and  put  the 
California  teacher  in  this  respect  far  in  advance  of  older  States, 
failed  of  passage,  at  first,  in  both  houses  of  the  Legislature  at 
Sacramento ;  and  had  not  the  Superintendent  thrown  his  whole 
power  in  favor  of  the  bill  it  would  have  been  lost.  In  fact,  all 
of  the  work  of  the  Educational  Commission,  which  is  now 
recognized  as  such  a  vast  power  for  good  in  its  time,  would 
have  gone  for  naught  had  it  not  been  for  the  active  efforts  of 
Mr.  Kirk. 

Superintendent  Kirk  took  the  State  office  with  two  well 
defined  aims  in  his  mind;  one  to  raise  the  standard  of  the 
teaching  profession;  the  other  to  improve  the  financial  condi- 
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tions  of  California  schools.  The  Certification  Law  of  1901  is 
a  monument  of  his  first  effort ;  the  new  plan  for  distribution  of 
money  to  districts  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  teachers 
employed  rather  than  upon  the  basis  of  the  number  of  children 
attending,  and  the  system  of  State-aid  for  high  schools  are  the 
results  of  his  second  aim.  Mr.  Kirk  claims  that  public  interest 
demands  that  a  country  school  of  fifteen  pupils  have  as  long 
a  term,  or  practically  as  long  a  term,  as  a  city  school  of  forty ; 
and  since  it  takes  as  much  skill  and  energy  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  to  educate  the  fifteen  as  it  does  to  educate  the  forty 
it  follows  that  the  pay  should  be  the  same  for  each.  The  far- 
reaching  effects  of  the  new  distribution  law  can  thus  readily 
be  seen.  The  value  of  the  new  law  giving  State-aid  to  high 
schools  is  shown  in  the  rapid  growth  of  the  high  school  spirit 
throughout  the  State.  Without  doubt,  however,  Mr.  Kirk's 
greatest  service  has  consisted  in  placing  the  distribution  of 
school  moneys  on  its  improved  basis. 

We  are  not,  however,  to  conclude  that  the  Superintendent's 
work  has  been  confined  to  these  lines.  Largely  to  his  influence 
do  we  owe  the  passage  and  enforcement  of  the  "Child  Labor" 
law ;  also  to  his  policy  are  we  indebted  for  the  idea  of  putting 
the  management  of  the  great  educational  institutions  of  the 
State  upon  the  same  basis  as  is  the  management  of  a  successful 
business  corporation.  According  to  this  plan  the  president  of 
the  school  as  manager  is  given  the  full  power  his  position 
demands  for  successful  administration;  and  this  without  inter- 
ference from  the  Board  of  Trustees  who  hold  the  president 
responsible  for  the  successful  running  of  the  school.  Not  the 
least  also  of  Mr.  Kirk's  work  has  been  the  raising  of  the 
minimum  rate  for  County  school  funds  from  six  to  seven 
dollars  per  census  pupil. 

The  story  of  the  Superintendent's  educational  labors  would 
not  be  complete  without  reference  to  the  State  text-book  sys- 
tem. When  Mr.  Kirk  came  into  office  the  school  law  pro- 
viding for  State  books  had  so  fallen  into  such  disfavor  that 
only  forty  thousand  dollars  worth  of  text-books  were  fur- 
nished annually  to  the  children  by  the  State.  This  year,  the 
last  of  his  second,  term,  nearly  three  hundred  thousand  dollars 
worth  was  furnished  by  the  system  to  the  schools.  This 
change  has  been  brought  about  first  by  an  enforcement  of  the 
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law  and  second  by  the  improvement  of  the  law  so  that  the 
State  could  lease  the  copyrights  of  the  best  text-books  for  the 
children's  use.  That  our  text-books  have  been  vastly  improved 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  that  Superintendent  Kirk  has 
largely  contributed  to  this  most  important  work  there  can  also 
be  no  doubt. 

In  judging  the  work  of  the  Superintendent  there  is  another 
thing  that-  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  He  has  been  a  worker 
with  an  a  sympathizer  with  the  teacher  in  the  ranks.  At  the 
County  institute,  at  the  State  Association,  in  the  council  and 
in  the  school  room,  he  has  always  been  the  kindly  critic  who 
has  given  the  worker  hope  and  inspiration.  His  ideas  have 
been  practical  and  his  enthusiasms  bright. 

Neither  has  he  forgotten  to  give  the  due  word  of  praise  to 
the  early  educational  workers  in  California.  From  good 
John  Pelton  to  the  philosophic  Joseph  Le  Coute,  and  from 
Andrew  J.  Moulder  to  the  revered  Charles  H.  Allen,  he  has 
in  his  addresses  and  speeches  given  them  all  a  place.  This 
personal  touch  with  the  teacher  has  rendered  Superintendent 
Kirk  the  most  beloved  of  all  our  recent  workers.  However 
much  his  associates  on  the  State  Board  of  Education,  or  in 
the  Biennial  Session  of  Superintendents  may  have  differed 
from  him  in  debate  the  personal  esteem  for  him  has  not  been 
one  jot  diminished.  On  the  contrary,  tokens  of  esteem  from 
his  co-workers  show  a  constantly  increasing  appreciation  of 
his  work  and  character. 

During  his  double  term  as  Superintendent  of  State 
Schools— the  longest  period  during  which  one  man  has  held 
the  office — Mr.  Kirk  has  demonstrated  what  should  be  the 
qualities  of  an  effective  supervisor.  He  has  been  careful, 
conservative,  sane.  He  has  rallied  around  him  as  workers  in 
his  office  careful  and  experienced  assistants.  He  has  found 
time  to  take  an  interest  in  national  educational  affairs.  He 
has  not  wasted  his  efforts  in  attempting  to  carry  out  imprac- 
tical theories.  He  has  not  been  Unbalanced  by  petty  criticism 
of  those  who  did  not  understand  his  point  of  view.  His 
rallying  cry  has  been  the  good  of  the  schools.  His  adminis- 
tration has  been  eminently  one  of  business.  Taking  it  all  in 
all  we  shall  look  back  upon  Superintendent  Kirk's  eight  years 
of  service  as  a  strong  epoch  in  California  school  affairs. 
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Alexis  F.  Lange — An  Educational  Record 

By  May  L.  Cheney 

[Appointment  Secretary  University  of  California] 

Professor  Alexis  F.  Lange,  who  has  just  been  called  to 
succeed  Professor  Elmer  E.  Brown  as  head  of  the  Department 
of  Education  in  the  University  of  California,  is  well  known 
to  California  teachers,  but  all  are  not  familiar  with  the  facts 
concerning  his  earlier  training,  before  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Faculty  of  the  State  University.  He  was  born  near 
the  town  of  Lexington,  Missouri,  on  April  23,  1862.  His 
father  was  a  Lutheran  clergyman  and  a  teacher.  In  fact 
these  two  professions  have  been  followed  by  three  generations 
of  the  family,  which  is  of  German  blood.  Two  brothers  of 
Professor  Lange  are  teachers.  He  himself  was  engaged  in 
teaching  elementary  classes  in  a  parochial  school  conducted  by 
his  father,  in  Winconsin,  before  he  was  out  of  his  teens.  He 
attended  the  high  schools  of  Detroit  and  Buffalo,  and  entered 
the  University  of  Michigan  in  1881.  Pedagogy  was  one  of 
the  subjects  which  formed  an  integral  part  of  his  work  for 
the  three  degrees,  A.  B.,  A.  M.,  and  Ph.  D.,  which  he  took  at 
the  University  of  Michigan. 

In  1885  he  interrupted  his  studies  to  teach  English,  Latin, 
and  German  in  the  High  Schools  at  Racine,  Winconsin,  for 
two  years.  He  spent  the  year  1887-8  at  the  University  of 
Marburg,  Germany.  In  1888,  he  was  called  to  the  University 
of  Michigan  as  an  instructor  in  English,  and  the  next  year  he 
taught  both  German  and  English  in  the  same  institution.  Pro- 
fessor Lange  came  to  the  University  of  California  in  1890. 
He  was  Assistant  Professor  of  English  for  six  years.  In 
1895-6,  at  Professor  Brown's  request,  he  gave  a  course  in  the 
Department  of  Education.  He  has  always  been  interested  in 
pedagogical  problems,  and  has  published  several  articles  in 
the  University  Chronicle  which  have  been  of  special  interest 
to  teachers.  One  is  called  "The  Relation  of  Instruction  in 
English  to  Instruction  in  the  Other  Branches  of  the  Cur- 
riculum." Another,  "Should  the  University  be  the  Central 
Authority  in  a  Unified  School  System  ?"  particularly  interested 
the  secondary  school  teachers  because  Professor  Lange  an- 
swers "No"  to  this  question.  He  spent  the  year  1900-1 
abroad,  and  made  a  special  study  of  the  Danish  school  system. 
In  1901,  Macmillan  and  Company  published  Professor  Lange's 
translation  of  Herbart's  "Outlines  of  Educational  Doctrine," 
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a  piece  of  work  which  had  occupied  him  for  more  than  two 
years. 

Professor  Lange  was  made  Associate  Professor  of  English 
and  Dean  of  the  College  of  Letters  in  1896,  and  a  full  Pro- 
fessor of  English  and  Scandinavian  Philology  in  1902.  His 
standing  as  a  teacher  is  second  only  to  his  reputation  as  a  wise 
and  far-seeing  organizer.  In  the  counsels  of  the  Faculty  of 
the  University  he  is  one  of  two  or  three  men  to  whom  every 
one  instinctively  turns  when  any  question  of  general  policy  is 
under  discussion.  The  recent  division  of  the  four  years  of 
the  university  course  into  the  Upper  and  Lower  Divisions, 
with  the  various  devices  for  guiding  the  students  in  their 
choice  of  work,  was  due,  in  large  degree,  to  Professor  Lange's 
initiative  and  planning.  He  has  written  a  very  interesting 
account  of  this  re-organization,  and  shown  how  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Divisions  of  the  University  articulate  with  the 
other  parts  of  the  school  system.  In  fact  his  point  of  view,  in 
this  as  in  other  matters  pertaining  to  education,  is  that  of  one 
who  never  loses  sight  of  the  welfare  of  the  whole  school 
system. 

Thus  it  is  plain  that  Professor  Lange  comes  to  the  tasks 
which  confront  the  Department  of  Education  well  equipped 
and'  well  trained  for  the  work.  It  was  difficult  to  find  a  man 
with  the  necessary  technical  training,  with  strength  for  the 
double  work  of  teaching  and  serving  on  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  and  with  a  personality  which  should  endear  him 
to  the  thousands  of  teachers  with  whom  he  is  to  work.  We 
have  all  of  these  things  in  Professor  Lange,  and  rejoice  that 
he  proposes  to  give  the  best  years  of  his  life  to  this  work. 

*     *     * 
Education  for  Business  Life  From  a  Practical 

Standpoint 

By  Robt.  P.  Gallagher  of  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Shorthand  writing  is  the  art  of  representing  words  by  straight  and 
curved  lines,  dots  and  short  dashes,  which  is  so  much  shorter  and 
quicker  than  the  ordinary  script  or  longhand  writing  as  to  enable  one 
to  write  about  five  words  in  shorthand  to  one  in  longhand.  Though 
this  art,  being  a  method  of  representing  sound  by  lines,  etc.,  may  be 
designated  phonography,  stenography,  phono-stenography  or  steno- 
phonography,  it  is  generally  termed  shorthand,  which,  because  of  its 
universal  significance,  is  sufficiently  comprehensive  for  the  purpose. 
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It  is  doubtful  that  the  business  world  appreciates  the  extent  of  its 
obligation  to  shorthand  writing,  or  that  commercial  schools  fully  realize 
the  important  part  they  have  played  in  promoting  the  business  enter- 
prises of  this  country,  particularly  since  shorthand  was  introduced  as 
a  means  of  facilitating  business  transactions. 

Who  can  say  to  what  extent  the  great  wave  of  prosperity  that  has 
recently  swept  over  this  broad  land  should  be  attributed  to  the  new 
blood,  energy  and  executive  ability  from  out  of  the  ranks  of  the 
common  people  that  have  been  injected  into  business  affairs  within 
the  last  decade  through  the  instrumentality  of  commercial  schools  in 
furnishing  to  the  business  world  well-equipped  stenographic  amanuenses 
who  served  their  apprenticeship  to  business  interests  and  in  due  time 
took  their  places  according  to  their  executive  ability  among  the  suc- 
cessful business  men  of  the  country. 

The  trades  and  arts  have  always  had  their  apprentices  who  in  due 
time  become  masters  of  their  various  lines,  business  interests  alone 
being  neglected  in  this  regard  until  the  advent  of  stenography  supplied 
the  want.  As  nearly  all  important  business  transactions  are  conducted 
through  correspondence,  and  as  the  duties  of  the  stenographer  have  to 
do  with  the  correspondence  under  the  personal  supervision  of  the  em- 
ployer, he  is  practically  an  apprentice  to  the  business,  and  the  degree 
of  his  success  therein  depends  almost  wholly  upon  his  natural  executive 
ability  and  the  manner  in  which  he  takes  advantage  of  the  opportun- 
ities presented  to  him  for  advancement.  It  does  not  take  the  employer 
long  to  guage  the  mental  equipment  of  his  subordinate,  as  the  nature 
of  his  duties  necessarily  bring  them  into  close  personal  association. 
The  employer,  always  desirous  of  relieving  himself  of  as  much  of  the 
burdensome  detail  work  of  the  correspondence  as  possible,  soon  tries 
the  stenographer  out  along  executive  lines  by  turning  over  to  him  a 
portion  of  the  correspondence  to  answer  independent  of  the  employer's 
assistance.  This  is  the  pivotal  point  upon  which  must  rest  the  stenog- 
rapher's hopes  and  expectations  of  a  successful  business  career;  the 
result  of  his  first  effort  in  this  direction  will  determine  his  natural 
fitness  for  an  executive  or  clerical  career. 

In  addition  to  the  opportunity  of  exhibiting  and  exercising  his 
natural  aptitude  at  the  very  threshold  of  young  manhood  should  his 
personality  happen  to  be  agreeable  and  congenial  to  his  employer  a 
warm  personal  friendship  in  all  probability  will  result  from  such 
constant  association.  The  stenographer  in  such  case  becomes  the 
successful  business  man's  protege,  has  the  benefit  of  the  best  advice 
and  assistance  of  his  benefactor,  and  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  in 
consonance  with  his  executive  ability,  is  either  placed  in  charge  of 
the  business  or  some  important  branch  thereof,  or  launches  his  own 
ship  on  the  business  sea  and  takes  the  position  in  business  life  that 
merit  accords  him. 

Is  it  any  great  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  credit  the  great 
impetus  in  the  business  affairs  in  this  country  to  the  pro  rata  of 
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executive  ability  contributed  to  tlie  business  world  by  its  apprentices, 
the  stenographers,  who  have  successfully  taken  their  post-graduate 
course  in  business  affairs? 

Just  as  the  commingling  of  the  blood  of  the  different  races  on  this 
soil  under  liberal  government  produces  the  typical  American  citizen, 
the  strongest  representative  man,  so  the  blending  of  the  executive 
ability  and  experience  of  the  old  regime  with  the  different  phases  of 
executive  ability  to  be  found  among  the  stenographic  amanuenses, 
representing  as  they  do  the  strong  and  rugged  ranks  of  labor,  who 
have  not  heretofore  because  of  lack  of  means  and  education  had  an 
opportunity  of  competing  for  recognition  in  the  business  world,  but  who 
now,  by  means  of  shorthand  as  an  entering  wedge,  enjoy  the  oppor- 
tunities for  advancement  hitherto  confined  to  the  capitalistic  class, 
has  had  its  share  in  shaping  the  business  conditions  of  this  country. 

It  cannot  be  truthfully  asserted  that  the  children  of  the  well-to-do 
are  naturally  better  equipped  mentally  than  those  of  the  industrious 
poor.  The  statistics  of  the  public  schools  will  fail  to  show  any  such 
preponderance  of  natural  aptitude.  The  children  of  the  working  classes 
always  receive  their  share  of  glory  at  the  public  schools,  where  all  the 
walks  of  life  are  represented  on  an  equal  footing.  Therefore  the 
stenographic  training  which  opens  the  doors  of  the  business  world  to 
these  naturally  bright,  smart,  wide  awake  and  capable  young  people 
in  the  main  possessing  but  a  common  grammar  school  education, 
serves  as  an  entering  wedge  for  them,  makes  them  acquainted  with 
keen,  discerning  men  of  affairs  who  are  always  looking  for  some 
capable  assistant  to  relieve  them  of  a  part  of  their  arduous  responsi- 
bilities and  not  only  places  these  worthy  young  people  in  a  position 
where  they  can  assist  themselves  but  promotes  the  interests  of 
business  itself  by  bring  to  its  ranks  the  stimulus  born  of  the  ambition 
of  these  naturally  strong  and  energetic  recruits. 

How  many  lives  possessing  natural  executive  ability  have  drifted 
from  the  paths  of  righteousness  that  might  have  been  saved  and  turned 
into  avenues  of  usefulness  and  glory  if  they  had  only  had  an  entering 
wedge,  such  as  shorthand,  in  the  beginning  of  their  careers  to  place 
them  in  a  position  which  afforded  opportunities  of  lucrative  employ- 
ment and  a  respected  and  honored  name  in  the  community  as  a  reward 
for  honest  labor  in  the  field  of  commerce?  How  many  of  the  great 
criminals  in  the  annals  of  crime,  whose  skill  and  ingenuity  in  adapting 
themselves  to  the  necessities  of  their  criminal  calling  have  been  the 
wonder  of  the  civilized  world,  would  be  living  a  life  of  usefulness  as 
honored  members  of  society,  employing  their  creative  forces  in  the 
service  of  mankind,  if  they  had  had  an  entering  wedge  in  their  early 
manhood  which  would  have  brought  them  into  honest,  congenial  envir- 
onments that  furnished  a  lucrative  outlet  for  their  executive  and 
mechanical  genius,  instead  of  their  being  thrown  upon  their  own 
resources  with  no  tangible  future  prospects  to  which  to  look  forward, 
no  association  or  acquaintanceship  with  successful  men  of  affairs  to 
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set  them  a  good  example,  living  upon  their  wits,  a  prey  upon  the 
commonwealth  and  finally  drifting  into  a  life  of  crime. 

As  crime  is  an  unnatural  condition,  superinduced  generally  by 
association  and  environments,  shorthand  has  proved  itself  a  natural 
moral  agent  by  improving  the  minds  of  its  students  and  leading  them 
to  an  industrious,  useful  and  happy  life. 

A  practical  knowledge  of  shorthand  and  typing,  as  an  entering 
wedge,  when  supported  by  only  a  grammar  school  education,  presents 
at  least  four-fold  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  apprentice  of  any  other 
calling.  The  stenographer  is  enabled  to  try  himself  out  in  different 
callings  and  professions  in.  search  of  the  one  most  congenial  to  him. 
For  instance,  he  commences  as  a  stenographer  in  some  commercial 
house  where  he  has  every  opportunity  of  learning  the  business;  if  the 
nature  of  the  business  is  not  suitable  to  him  he  is  at  liberty  to  try 
another.  If,  after  trying  several,  he  concludes  that  business  life  is 
not  to  his  liking,  he  still  has  his  entering  wedge  to  find  in  other 
fields  opportunities  that  appeal  to  him  as  offering  pleasant  and  agree- 
able employment.  He  then  selects  the  legal  profession,  and  through 
his  practical  knowledge  of  shorthand  secures  a  stenographic  position 
in  a  lawyer's  office,  spending  his  leisure  in  the  study  of  law. 
Should  he  find  upon  trial  that  the  law  is  not  likely  to  prove  congenial 
and  interesting  to  him  he  yet  has  the  profession  of  general  shorthand 
reporting  for  which  to  qualify  himself.  It  would  be  impossible  for  him 
to  fail  altogether  because  as  an  ordinary  stenographer  in  the  employ 
of  the  government  or  any  one  of  the  large  business  concerns  of  the 
country,  his  remuneration  would  equal  that  of  any  ordinary  teacher, 
bookkeeper,  clerk  or  other  employe.  And  in  this  connection  it  might 
be  stated  that  there  is  not  a  clever  stenographic  amanuensis  in  the 
land  out  of  employment  and  unable  to  procure  it  at  good  living  wages. 
Can  this  be  said  of  teachers,  bookkeepers  or  any  other  classified 
employes  in  business  life? 

Apropos  of  the  unsupplied  demand  for  stenographers,  at  an  average 
salary  of  $100  per  month,  I  quote  the  following  circular  letter  which 
has  been  sent  broadcast  over  the  land  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment: 

"UNITED   STATES   CIVIL   SERVICE   COMMISSION, 
WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

"Sir: — For  a  number  of  years  past  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
has  experienced  considerable  difficulty  in  securing  enough  male 
eligibles  in  shorthand  and  typewriting  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  service. 
The  supply  of  such  eligibles  resulting  from  the  semi-annual  examina- 
tions in  these  subjects  has  not  been  equal  to  the  demand.  Recently 
several  special  stenography  and  typewriting  examinations  have  been 
held  in  larger  cities. 

"The  Commission  would  be  pleased  to  have  you  bring  copies  of  this 
circular  to  the  attention  of  as  many  young  men  as  possible  who  might 
be  interested.  Very  respectfully, 

"JOHN  R.  PROCTOR,  President" 
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The  constant  writing  of  shorthand  also  serves  to  educate  the 
stenographer  by  requiring  him  to  concentrate  his  mind  on  the  language 
employed,  context  of  the  dictation  and  ideas  expressed  therein  in 
order  to  transcribe  the  same  correctly.  It  calls  into  action  his  full 
mentality,  trains  his  mental  faculties  to  think  quickly  and  accurately, 
enlarges  his  vocabulary  of  the  English  language,  makes  a  good  speller 
of  him,  gives  him  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  construction  of  sen- 
tences, methods  of  punctuating,  etc.,  thus  bringing  to  his  practical  use 
the  best  there  is  in  him.  A  practical  knowledge  of  shorthand  therefore 
possesses  an  inestimable  value  as  a  factor  in  the  grand  scheme  of 
education  in  addition  to  its  practical  value  as  an  entering  wedge,  etc. 

There  I  claim  that  shorthand  is  the  most  important  feature  of  a 
business  training  because  of  the  opportunities  it  presents  to  the 
student  along  business  or  professional  lines  to  select  the  calling  most 
congenial  to  him,  and  while  serving  his  apprenticeship  receive  better 
compensation  than  that  of  any  other  apprentice. 

The  ordinary  purpose  of  commercial  schools  is  to  supply  to  the 
business  world  apprentices  who  will  in  due  time  take  their  places  in 
industrial  pursuits  as  principals,  managers,  heads  of  departments, 
stenographers,  bookkeepers,  clerks  or  assistants,  according  to  their 
executive  or  clerical  ability,  the  most  important  position  in  commercial 
life  being  the  one  that  calls  for  the  exercise  of  the  highest  degree  of 
executive  ability.  Executive  ability  is  a  gift  of  nature  and  cannot  be 
acquired  in  any  institution  of  learning.  All  that  any  person  can  reason- 
ably expect  in  the  business  world  is  an  opportunity  of  demonstrating 
the  quality  and  quantity  of  executive  ability  he  possesses  and  to  be 
accorded  the  place  in  the  commercial  world  to  which  his  ability  entitles 
him. 

With  no  disposition  to  belittle  but,  on  the  contrary,  conceding  the 
importance  of  bookkeeping  and  the  bookkeeping  department  in  com- 
mercial schools,  and  only  for  the  purpose  of  estimating  the  value  of  a 
practical  knowledge  of  shorthand  by  comparison,  shall  I  refer  to  the 
subject  of  bookkeeping.  The  bookkeeper  is  still  the  confidential  em- 
ploye of  the  firm,  and  as  such  entitled  to  all  respect  and  remunerative 
compensation,  but  his  duties  have  been  curtailed  in  a  very  important 
particular  since  the  employment  of  shorthand  in  commercial  circles. 
Formerly  the  bookkeeper  was  required  to  look  after  a  portion  of  the 
correspondence  in  longhand  which  enabled  him  to  exercise  executive 
ability  in  handling  certain  affairs  of  the  concern  which  were  conducted 
through  correspondence,  and  in  that  capacity  his  services  were  some- 
times invaluable  to  the  firm.  That  duty  is  now  performed  by  the 
principal  or  manager  of  the  concern  who  dictates  the  correspondence 
to  the  stenographer,  thus  affording  the  latter  an  opportunity  of 
learning  every  detail  of  the  business  affected  by  the  correspondence — 
how  business  is  obtained,  transacted,  etc.  It  is  then  but  a  short  time 
until  the  stenographer  is  given  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  any  natural 
executive  ability  he  may  possess;  he  is  required  to  answer  some  of  the- 
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correspondence  from  his  own  knowledge  of  the  business,  and  if  he  be 
equal  to  the  task  imposed  and  thus  relieves  the  manager  of  a  portion 
of  his  duties  it  is  but  a  question  of  time  when  he  will  be  advanced  from 
the  stenographic  position  and  put  in  charge  of  some  branch  of  the 
business  which  calls  for  the  exercise  of  executive  ability.  Thus  the 
value  of  the  position  of  the  stenographer  is  not  to  be  measured  alone 
by  the  dollars  and  cents  he  receives  as  stenographer  but  rather 
according  to  the  opportunities  afforded  him  to  learn  the  business  and 
his  ability  to  take  advantage  of  such  opportunities.  If  he  should  not 
possess  natural  executive  ability  he  will  continue  as  stenographer  or 
in  some  clerical  capacity  requiring  no  executive  ability,  but  should  he 
possess  it  he  becomes  too  valuable  to  the  concern  to  continue  as 
stenographer  and  is  advanced  step  by  step  until  he  reaches  his  proper 
level;  whereas  with  the  bookkeeper  "Once  a  bookkeeper  always  a 
bookkeeper"  is  a  familiar  phrase.  The  bookkeeper  is  a  part  of  the 
machinery  of  the  concern  and  being  familiar  with  the  accounts  of  the 
concern  is  kept  in  the  same  position  year  after  year,  and  after  spending 
the  best  years  of  his  life  in  the  service  of  his  employer  will  receive 
as  compensation  as  high  a  salary  as  that  paid  for  any  other  clerical 
assistance  but  which  will  not  favorably  compare  with  the  compensation 
received  for  services  calling  for  the  exercise  of  a  high  degree  of 
executive  ability.  The  bookkeeper  may  have  more  natural  executive 
ability  than  the  stenographer  but  is  not  given  an  opportunity  of 
exhibiting  and  developing  it.  In  the  struggle  for  personal  prestige 
he  is  handicapped  by  the  exacting  nature  of  his  duties  which  though 
ever  so  important  to  the  business  itself  are  entirely  independent  of 
the  executive  department  of  the  concern  wherein  lie  all  opportunities 
for  material  advancement. 

The  functions  performed  by  both  stenographer  and  bookkeeper  are 
clerical  in  their  nature  and  not  executive,  and  it  rests  with  the 
individual  to  work  his  way  out  of  the  rut  in  which  he  is  placed,  the 
advantage  of  one  position  over  the  other  depending  solely  upon  the 
opportunities  afforded  for  advancement  to  a  position  requiring  the 
exercise  of  executive  ability.  This  being  so  probably  one  of  the  most 
important  questions  to  be  discussed  by  this  learned  body  is  whether 
because  of  the  advantages  enjoyed  by  the  stenographer  as  an  appren- 
tice over  other  employes  in  the  way  of  opportunities  for  advancement, 
commercial  schools  should  make  shorthand  the  most  important  feature 
of  a  business  training,  with  bookkeeping  incidental  thereto,  rather  than 
bookkeeping  as  the  most  important  study  with  shorthand  as  a 
secondary  consideration. 

As  shorthand  leads  to  the  doing  of  things,  provided  the  stenographer 
has  the  requisite  ability,  and  bookkeeping  to  the  recording  thereof, 
commercial  schools  should  make  the  former  the  main  feature  of  their 
curriculum,  the  higher  purpose  of  commercial  schools  being  the  prep- 
aration of  students  for  business  life,  not  merely  to  serve  as  clerks  or 
bookkeepers  to  attend  to  the  recording  of  transactions  as  they  take 
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place,  but  rather  as'  principals  to  conceive,  engineer  and  consummate 
projects  of  enterprise  for  themselves. 

Because  of  the  great  value  of  shorthand  as  an  entering  wedge  in 
professional  and  commercial  life,  commercial  schools  should  not 
content  themselves  with  making  but  a  pretence  of  teaching  it  but 
should  establish  a  high  standard  of  graduation  in  this  important  de- 
partment; for  instance,  150  words  per  minute  in  shorthand  and  fifty 
words  in  the  same  time  on  the  typewriter.  This  high  degree  of 
proficiency  would  insure  immediate  employment  at  remunerative  com- 
pensation and  enable  the  stenographer  to  create  a  very  favorable 
impression  on  his  employed  who  would  naturally  guage  his  general 
ability  by  the  manner  in  which  he  performed  his  stenographic  services. 

As  illustrative  of  the  value  of  shorthand  as  an  entering  wedge  it 
might  not  be  out  of  order  to  refer  to  the  successful  public  career  of 
Hon.  George  B.  Cortelyou,  who  owes  his  present  prominence  in  the 
councils  of  the  nation  to  his  knowledge  of  shorthand,  which  enabled 
him  by  bringing  him  in  contact  with  the  leading  statesmen  and  men 
of  affairs  of  the  country  to  exhibit  his  great  ability  along  executive 
lines.  Mr.  Cortelyou  doubtless  possessed  sufficient  executive  ability 
to  fill  any  position  in  the  gift  of  our  nation,  and  all  that  was  necessary 
to  insure  his  advancement  was  an  opportunity  of  exercising  his 
executive  powers.  This  opportunity  was  afforded  him  by  his  practical 
knowledge  of  shorthand,  and  he  therefore  owes  his  present  position 
to  shorthand  as  an  entering  wedge. 

The  same  thing  might  be  said  of  the  late  Hon.  Dan  Lamont,  one 
of  the  Cabinet  under  ex-President  Grover  Cleveland.  He  had  been 
Mr.  Cleveland's  stenographer,  and  as  such  exhibited  great  executive 
ability  which  attracted  the  attention  of  those  with  whom  he  was 
associated  and  eventually  resulted  in  his  advancement  in  public  favor. 
If  it  had  not  been  for  shorthand  he  probably  would  never  have  met  Mr. 
Cleveland  on  such  a  confidential  basis  and  consequently  never  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  exhibiting  his  natural  executive  ability. 

Here  in  our  own  State  Mr.  Bert  Worthington  furnishes  a  splendid 
illustration  of  the  value  of  shorthand  as  a  steppingstone.  He  started 
as  a  stenographer  in  the  employ  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company,  was 
brought  into  contact  with  the  leading  officials  of  the  company  and 
advanced  from  position  to  position  as  rapidly  as  lie  manifested 
executive  ability  along  different  lines  until  now  he  is  one  of  the  most 
prominent  railroad  men  on  this  coast. 

Another  instance  of  the  value  of  shorthand  as  a  short  road  to 
success,  and  one  which  applies  to  the  opportunities  presented  to  the 
fair  sex  in  commercial  life,  was  illustrated  in  a  discussion  which  took 
place  recently  concerning  the  salary  of  a  woman  stenographer  in  the 
employ  of  one  of  the  great  corporations  in  this  State.  It  was  asserted 
that  clever  women  stenographers  were  receiving  from  fifty  to  one 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  month.  The  statement  was  challenged 
in  so  far  as  it  referred  to  women  stenographers  receiving  one  hundred 
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and  fifty  dollars  per  month;  it  was  conceded  that  public  stenographers 
who  thoroughly  understood  their  business  had  no  difficulty  in  earning 
much  more  than  that  amount,  but  it  was  contended  that  stenographic 
services  for  private  concerns  when  rendered  by  women  would  not 
carry  that  salary.  The  discussion  developed  the  fact  that  the  young 
woman  entered  the  employment  of  the  corporation  as  an  ordinary 
stenographer  at  sixty  dollars  per  month;  that  in  course  of  time  by 
mastering  the  details  of  the  correspondence  she  was  given  the  position 
of  head  stenographer  with  a  corps  of  assistants,  her  main  duties  being 
to  keep  the  others  busy  and  to  attend  to  a  large  portion  of  the  corre- 
spondence which  did  not  require  the  personal  attention  of  the  manager, 
her  salary  being  increased  from  time  to  time;  that  while  being  carried 
on  the  books  as  stenographer  she  was  in  fact  the  manager's  private 
secretary.  That  because  of  her  executive  ability  she  was  enabled  to 
assume  the  onus  and  responsibility  of  attending  to  the  major  part  of 
the  correspondence,  and  it  was  the  exercise  of  this  executive  ability 
that  earned  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  month  and  not  just 
the  shorthand  she  was  required  to  use  when  the  principal's  personal 
attention  was  necessary  for  certain  important  correspondence,  yet 
it  was  her  practical  knowledge  of  shorthand  which  brought  her  in 
contact  with  the  opportunities  to  master  the  details  of  the  business 
of  which  her  natural  executive  ability  enabled  her  to  take  advantage. 

The  number  of  successful  professional  and  business  men  and  women 
who  owe  their  start  to  a  practical  knowledge  of  shorthand  is  so  large 
that  I  have  neither  the  time  nor  space  to  enumerate  each  instance — 
in  fact  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  so. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  not  a  stenographer  in  the  United 
States  able  to  write  150  words  per  minute  for  five  consecutive  minutes 
and  50  words  per  minute  on  the  typewriter,  out  of  employment,  and 
unable  to  earn  at  least  $1800  year;  that  the  compensation  paid  to 
stenographers  in  this  country  possessing  this  ability  will  average  over 
$2400  per  year,  or  $200  per  month.  What  a  contrast  to  school-teaching. 
The  school-teachers  are  the  most  underpaid  of  public  servants.  Their 
salaries,  if  doubled,  would  not  be  too  much  for  the  nerve-racking 
nature  of  their  labors  when  considered  with  the  preparatory  work  and 
length  of  time  required  to  qualify  for  their  calling.  School-teaching 
is  the  only  avocation  that  I  know  of,  based  upon  an  educational 
foundation,  where  experience  is  held  more  at  a  discount  than  a 
premium  in  so  far  as  compensation  is  concerned.  The  school-teacher's 
salary  is  fixed  generally,  outside  of  large  cities,  by  a  Board  of  Trustees, 
not  according  to  experience  and  qualifications  but  rather  at  the  rate 
for  which  the  services  of  a  mere  novice  graduate  of  the  university 
or  recipient  of  a  teacher's  diploma  can  be  secured.  This  amount 
ranges,  I  understand,  from  $450  to  $720  per  year  for  grammar-school 
work.  There  is  no  other  mental  work  so  poorly  paid.  Its  chief  re- 
gard must  be  in  the  comfort  that  springs  from  the  knowledge  of  good 
work  well   done,   rather  than  the   amount  of  compensation  received; 
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from  the  wordly  standpoint  of  dollars  and  cents  its  inadequacy  is 
apparent. 

This  being  so,  why  school-teachers,  and  particularly  the  younger 
members  of  the  profession  should  continue  along  the  same  rut,  year 
after  year,  with  no  prospect  of  a  better  condition  of  affairs,  rather 
than  master  shorthand  and  use  the  stenographic  ladder  as  a  means  to 
an  end,  which  offers  them  not  only  higher  compensation  but  so  many 
splendid  opportunities  because  of  their  educational  advantages,  for  an 
independent  position  along  the  lines  of  congenial  employment,  is  some- 
thing beyond  my  understanding. 

School-teachers  with  their  educational  foundation,  employing  all 
their  leisure  time,  could  acquire  this  high  stenographic  proficiency 
within  two  years  (150  words  per  minute  for  five  consecutive  minutes) 
and  thus  create  an  earning  capacity  of  not  less  than  $1800  per  year; 
even  within  half  that  time  they  could  master  the  subject  sufficiently 
to  equip  themselves  for  a  stenographic  position  in  a  law  office  or  busi- 
ness concern,  where  they  would  receive  for  their  services  at  least 
as  much  compensation  as  is  paid  to  the  ordinary  school-teacher,  and 
in  addition  thereto  have  every  opportunity  of  following  their  natural 
bent,  whether  it  lies  in  the  realms  of  professional  life  or  in  the  ac- 
tivities of  a  commercial  career.  They  would  thus  not  only  benefit 
themselves  by  improving  their  own  condition  and  prospects  but  by 
eliminating  themselves  from  competition  in  the  pedagogic  field  in- 
crease the  demand  for  the  services  of  those  who  are  left  at  a  better 
salary  than  at  present,  as  wages  of  all  kinds  are  regulated  to  a 
greater  or  less  degree  by  the  law  of  supply  and  demand. 

How  to  Acquire  Speed  in  Shorthand  Writing.  * 
Speed  in  shorthand  writing  will  naturally  increase  with  a  better 
understanding  of  the  principles  of  stenography  and  their  application 
to  practical  work  in  all  their  varying  ramifications.  As  shorthand 
notes  have  to  be  conceived  mentally  before  the  hand  is  called  into 
play,  it  is  necessary  that  the  mind  be  well  equipped  before  under- 
taking the  acquisition  of  great  speed.  This  thorough  familiarity  with 
the  principles  of  shorthand  is  attained,  if  at  all  by  practice,  and  of 
course  the  more  refined  the  practice  matter  is  the  better  the  knowledge 
acquired  by  the  student. 

Students  of  shorthand  as  a  general  rule  write  a  very  crude  style 
of  shorthand,  not  because  they  have  not  the  natural  ability  to  do 
better  but  because  they  have  not  had  the  advantage  of  association 
with  expert  stenographers,  or  the  benefit  resulting  from  practice  on 
refined  stenographic  matter.  Teachers  should  see  to  it  that  the  prac- 
tice matter  given  to  students  for  the  purpose,  of  enabling  them  to 
acquire  the  necessary  speed  for  practical  work  contains  the  shorthand 
notes  representing  the  same  in  full,  and  not  a  merely  a  few  of  the 
large  words  thereof,  as  it  frequently  happens  that  the  small  words 
and  the  proper  phrasing  thereof  constitute  the  most  important  part 
of  a  lesson.    A  stenographer's  speed  and  ability  to  readily  read  his 
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notes  depend  upon  the  facility  with  which  he  handles  small  words.  It 
is  but  seldom  that  the  practical  stenographer  gets  "stuck"  on  a  big 
word,  provided  he  be  familiar  with  the  word;  any  fair  outline  will 
suggest  it;  but  difficulty  as  a  general  rule,  is  encountered  in  reading 
ticks,  word  signs  and  small  words  when  imperfectly  executed.  One 
such  word  is  frequently  sufficient  to  throw  the  stenographer  off  the 
context  of  the  sentence  thereby  making  it  undecipherable. 

Experience  teaches  that  ticks  and  word  signs  formed  into  natural 
phrases,  are  more  rapidly  executed  and  more  legible  than  when 
separately  written.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  recommend  testimony, 
questions  and  answers,  business  letters  or  other  matter  couched  in 
small  words  as  the  main  material  for  practice  purposes. 

Word  signs  should  be  limited  to  very  familiar,  common  words,  as 
it  frequently  requires  more  time  to  think  of  the  word  sign  for  an 
uncommon  word,  with  the  effort  required  to  place  it  in  its  proper  posi- 
tion so  as  to  preserve  its  legibility,  than  to  write  the  word  out  in  full 
no  matter  how  long  an  outline  it  makes. 

Phrases  should  be  limited  to  combinations  of  characters  which 
naturally  run  together — natural  phrases.  Words  should  not  be 
phrased  simply  because  they  can  be,  but  only  with  reference  to  the 
line  of  writing,  the  words  following,  and  legibility.  To  force  phrases 
will  only  result  in  retarding  speed  and  impairing  legibility. 

To  obtain  the  best  results  from  practice,  take  two  or  three  pages 
of  shorthand  notes  where  the  principles  are  properly  handled  and 
copy  them;  after  becoming  thoroughly  familiar  with  their  appearance, 
write  them  slowly  without  looking  at  the  notes,  and  upon  comparison 
being  satisfied  that  you  have  written  them  just  as  they  are  set  forth 
before  you,  write  them  a  little  faster  from  dictation,  and  so  on  until 
you  are  able  to  write  them  correctly  and  rapidly.  After  mastering 
the  first  lesson,  then  take  two  or  three  pages  of  new  matter  and 
repeat  the  same  course,  and  so  on,  always  taking  pains  to  make 
uniform  notes  of  the  proper  size.  After  mastering  four  or  five  lessons, 
then  write  them  one  after  the  other  until  you  can  write  them  neatly 
and  correctly  at  the  rate  of  over  150  words  per  minute  for  five  con- 
secutive minutes.  Don't  permit  yourselves  to  become  discouraged 
because  you  are  unable  to  write  the  lesson  rapidly  after  having  written 
it  half  a  dozen  times;  remember  that  rapid  execution  requires  con- 
stant practice.  The  best  advice  I  can  give  in  this  matter,  is  to  prac- 
tice writing  such  familiar  matter  over  and  over  again,  hundreds  of 
times,  until  you  can  write  it  at  the  rate  of  speed  mentioned,  paying 
strict  attention  to  size  and  uniformity  of  outlines,  etc. 

A  constant  repetition  of  the  same  matter  is  absolutely  essential, 
for  quick  results  as  to  execution.  Execution  is  acquired  by  practice. 
No  one  ever  became  a  great  pianist  after  practicing  the  scale  but  four 
or  five  times.  The  student  of  music  knows  the  scales  after  running, 
them  over  four  or  five  times  about  as  well  as  the  student  of  shorthand 
knows  his  lesson  after  writing  it  the  same  number  of  times,  yet 
nobody  would  consider  the  student  of  music  a  musician  simply  be- 
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cause  lie  could  run  the  scales  slowly;  it  is  necessary  that  he  practice 
the  scales  incessantly  in  all  their  various  forms  before  he  can  hope 
to  acquire  the  facility  of  execution  required  in  the  real  artist.  The 
same  course  of  constant  application  is  prescribed  for  the  student  of  - 
shorthand,  and  to  the  same  extent,  if  he  hopes  to  become  a  master 
of  this  beautiful  and  useful  art.  By  following  this  course  it  will  be 
but  a  comparatively  short  time  when  you  will  be  enabled  to  write  new 
matter  at  the  rate  of  speed  desired. 

There  is  another  matter  which  addresses  itself  peculiarly  to  our 
fraternity;  for  consideration,  and  that  is  the  thoughtless  and  unwise 
attempts  of  parents  to  force  their  offspring  into  the  various  profes- 
sional callings  regardless  of  the  fitness  of  things.  We  should  en- 
deavor to  educate  the  masses  to  the  understanding  that  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  because  some  member  of  their  family  has  been 
successful  as  a  physician,  lawyer,  etc.,  that  their  son  also  would  find 
success  in  the  same  field.  What  a  sad  sight  it  is  to  see  a  young  man 
struggling  for  prominence  in  the  legal  or  medical  profession,  for  in- 
stance, when  his  life  should  be  spent  in  the  channels  of  trade. 

The  best  result  is  never  obtained  in  any  avocation  where  en- 
thusiasm or  happiness  is  lacking,  and  enthusiasm  or  happiness  is 
never  born  along  the  lines  of  uncongenial  employment.  In  order  that 
the  best  result  may  be  obtained  the  student  should  be  allowed  to  fol- 
low his  natural  bent;  he  will  then  reach  his  proper  level.  The  life 
of  a  young  man  forced  into  a  professional  career  when  his  natural 
leanings  are  all  toward  commerce,  architecture,  railroading,  or  the 
mechanic  arts,  etc.,  is  practically  wasted;  while  he  might  by  great 
industry  and  application  occupy  a  mediocre  position  in  one  of  the 
professions,  yet  had  he  followed  his  natural  bent  in  congenial  oc- 
cupation, the  expenditure  of  the  same  amount  of  energy  and  applica- 
tion would  have  brought  him  to  the  highest  position  in  his  chosen 
calling  with  much  more  ease  and  comfort  than  a  second-rate  position 
in  a  professional  career,  not  to  mention  his  happiness  which  is  the 
real  goal  to  be  reached. 

A  practical  knowledge  of  shorthand,  therefore,  coupled  with  an 
understanding  of  accounts,  should  be  made  the  starting  point  in  com- 
mercial life.  The  stenographic  position  should  be  regarded  as  the 
distributing  source  from  which  the  business  world  should  receive 
its  executive  ability,  the  principal  will  notice  it  and  he  will  be  ad- 
vanced along  that  line  until  he  reaches  his  proper  level;  should  he 
possess  clerical  and  not  executive  ability  he  will  be  assigned  to  some 
position  calling  for  the  exercise  of  clerical  ability  only.  This  plan 
would  bring  to  the  business  world  the  service  of  all  the  executive 
and  clerical  ability  within  its  reach  in  their  respective  spheres,  and 
while  accomplishing  the  very  best  results  from  a  commercial  stand- 
point insure  to  the  individual  employes  opportunities  for  advance- 
ment along  congenial  lines  according  to  their  peculiar  ability.  For 
the  foregoing  reasons,  I  submit  that  shorthand  is  the  real  entering 
wedge  to  a  successful,  commercial  or  professional  eareer. 


This  article  was  read  in  the  Commercial  Department  of  the  C.  T.  A.  by 
Robert  F.  Gallagher,  who  holds  the  world's  record  as  the  fastest  shorthand 
writer  in  the  world,  having  accomplished  the  phenomenal  feat  of  writing, 
on  a  blackboard  with  chalk,  286  words  in  a  minute. — Editor's  note. 
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Meetings. 


The  California  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation will  meet  at  Sacramento, 
December,  1907.  Morris  E.  Dailey, 
San  Jose,  President;  Mrs.  M.  M. 
Fitz  Gerald,  405  Fillmore  Street, 
Secretary. 


Southern  California  Teachers' 
Association  will  meet  December 
20  and  21,  at  Los  Angeles.  H.  A. 
Adrian,   Santa  Barbara,  President. 

Northern  California  Teachers' 
Association,  Sacramento,  Cal.; 
C.  H.   Camper,   Chico,   President. 


NOTES 

J.  B.  Nichols,  County  Superintendent  of  Orange  County,  has  been 
elected  supervising  principal  of  the  Oxnard  Sehools,  vice  R.  B. 
Haycock,  who  was  elected  to  succeed  Reynolds  in  Ventura. 

Ex-Superintendent  John  Waters  of  Calaveras  County  will  locate  in 
San  Francisco,  and  work  in  the  interests  of  the  Montara  Realty  and 
Development  Company. 

Ida  M.  Fisher  of  Alameda  has  been  selected  a  member  of  the  San 
Jose  State  Normal  Faculty,  in  charge  of  the  music. 

State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  Edward  Hyatt  had  the 
highest  majority  on  the  Republican  ticket  with  one  exception.  Mr. 
Hyatt's  majority  was  nearly  90,000. 

Miss  Mary  Murphy,  principal  of  the  Irving  Scott  School,  died 
on  December  21.  Miss  Murphy  was  a  faithful  and  devoted  teacher, 
and  devoted  her  whole  life  to  the  public  schools  of  San  Francisco. 

The  State  Normal  Trustees  at  San  Jose  will  ask  the  legislature 
for  an  appropriation  of  $300,000  for  new  buildings. 
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Madison  Babcock  died  on  Friday,  December  28.  Mr.  Babcock  was 
a  stalwart  among  the  educators  of  California.  He  was  always  a  force 
in  the  affairs  of  the  schools  of  San  Francisco.  He  left  an  honorable 
record  of  more  than  forty  years'  service  in  the  public  schools. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  has  secured  the  copyright  of 
Spencer  &  Son's  copy  books,  published  by  the  American  Book  Com- 
pany, for  the  copy  books  of  the  State  series  of  text-books. 

C.  F.  Pratt,  formerly  with  the  Whitaker  &  Ray  Company,  has  become 
the  manager  of  Golden  Gate  Brick  Company  of  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

According  to  a  report  compiled  by  Mark  Keppel,  Superintendent 
of  County  Schools,  Los  Angeles  County,  with  a  single  exception,  leads 
the  State,  even  San  Francisco  County,  in  the  size  of  its  school  system. 
In  Los  Angeles  County  there  now  are  75,724  children  in  the  public 
schools.  This  number  shows  a  gain  of  30,757  in  the  past  four  years, 
or  more  than  65  per  cent.  The  increase  alone  represents  more  school 
children  than  there  are  in  Santa  Barbara,  Ventura,  San  Bernardino 
and  Riverside  Counties.  In  1902  there  were  1,035  employes  in  the 
county  school  system.  Now  there  are  1,616.  At  the  beginning  of  Mr. 
Keppel's  term  of  office  four  years  ago  the  cost  of  the  county  schools 
was  $927,000.    Last  year  they  cost  $2,000,131,  an  increase  of  $1,250,000. 

The  Flag  Raising  and  dedication  of  the  new  Washington  Street 
School,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  was  an  important  event  in  the  history  of 
Los  Angeles  schools.  Addresses  were  made  by  Superintendent  E.  C. 
Moore,  Jas.  A.  Foshay,  M.  C.  Bettinger  and  others.  The  exercises 
reflected  great  credit  on  the  principal,  Edward  Dollard. 

#      #      * 

A  new  and  popular  song,  "California,  Queen  of  Old  Columbia," 
words  and  music  by  Jennie  L.  Thorp.  Price,  10  cents.  Solo,  with 
beautiful  title  page,  25  cents.     Special  rates  in  quantities. 

E.  L.  Cave,  Principal  St.  Helena  Public  School  and  member  of 
Napa  County  Board  of  Education,  says: 

Mrs.  Jennie  L.  Thorp: — Dear  Madam — I  am  in  receipt  of  several 
copies  of  "California,  Queen  of  Old  Columbia."  Permit  me  to  state  to 
you  that  your  very  excellent  composition  was  sung  by  a  double  quar- 
tette at  our  recent  9th  of  September  Celebration  in  St.  Helena.  It  was 
splendidly  sung,  and  received  many  very  complimentary  responses 
from  those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  it.  Thanking  you  for 
affording  us  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  song  and 
for  the  pleasure  of  hearing  it  well  sung,  I  remain,  yours  very  truly, 

C.  L.  CAVE, 
Secretary  9th  of  September  Celebration  Committee. 

Order  from  Mrs.  J.  L.  Thorp,  Dos  Palos,  Merced  County,  Cal.,  or 
The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co.,  163  Grove  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Price, 
10  cents  per  copy. 
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Every  exercise  of  the  school  should  furnish  an  opportunity  for 
choice.  The  whole  spirit  of  the  school  should  help  to  make  it  easy  to 
choose  right.  The  highest  service  the  school  can  do  is  to  arm  the  boys 
and  girls  who  go  out  from  it  with  Strang  habit  of  right-willing. — The 
Educator- Journal. 


Joy  of  appreciation  smoothes  wrinkles  from  the  brow,  clears  the 
sky  of  clouds,  lets  sunshine  in  the  soul,  banishes  heart-ache,  surmounts 
difficulties,  lightens  labor  and  gives  the  weary,  discouraged  teacher 
fresh  courage,  strength  and  hope.  Oh,  patrons  and  pupils,  speak  the 
word,  do  the  deed,  manifest  the  appreciation  right  now. — Moderator- 
Topics. 


The  old  complaint  that  teaching  is  narrowing  and  belittling  to  a 
man  because  he  is  dealing  with  immature  minds  is  puerile.  It  is  true 
only  of  him  who  is  narrow  and  pedantic  when  he  begins  to  teach.  To 
assist  in  the  development  of  a  healthy  mind  ought  certainly  to  be  as 
stimulating  as  to  make  allotments  of  calomel  for  an  unhealthy  stomach. 
— Atlantic  Monthly. 


Are  your  pupils  growing  more  courteous  and  considerate  as  the 
days  go  by?  Do  they  manifest  in  less  degree  the  desire  to  shirk  the 
duties  imposed  upon  them?  Are  they  united  in  their  determination 
that  their  school  shall  measure  up  with  the  best  in  the  country?  Is 
there  a  spirit  of  good  fellowship  and  helpfulness  prevailing  among 
them?  Is  there  also  a  spirit  of  self-help  in  its  best  and  truest  sense? — 
Southern  School  Journal. 


How  increase  the  efficiency  of  teachers  now  in  service  is  the 
knottiest  problem  confronting  boards  of  education  and  superintendents. 
It  may  be  partially  solved  by  furnishing  suitable  assistance  to  be- 
ginners by  making  advancement  in  salary  and  position  dependent  on 
proficiency  in  teaching  not  merely  on  length  of  service,  and  better  still 
by  furnishing  liberal  opportunity  for  personal  and  professional  advance- 
ment.— Mode — rator-Topics. 


The  young  teacher  should  see  to  it  that  the  leaders  in  his  county 
become  favorably  impressed  with  him  and  his  work.  This  is  far  more 
important  than  that  he  should  receive  an  introduction  to  the  great  of 
the  world  so  far  as  his  promotion  is  concerned.  It  is  far  better  for  him 
to  merit  the  confidence  of  the  superintendent  in  the  county  seat  than 
that  he  should  merely  meet  and  greet  king  or  emperor. — Ohio  Educa- 
tional Monthly. 
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Disorderly  conduct  in  the  school  is  often  a  result  of  untidy  condi- 
tions of  the  school  room.  A  floor  littered  with  paper  and  other  debris 
will  cause  disorder  when  a  clean  floor  would  have  a  tendency  to  make 
the  pupils  more  self-respecting  and  self-restraining.  A  room  poorly 
ventilated,  poorly  lighted,  inadequately  heated,  is  also  a  cause  of  dis- 
order. One  of  the  first  duties  of  a  teacher  is  to  see  to  it  that  pupils 
are  comfortable  and  that  the  heating,  lighting  and  ventilation  are 
satisfactory  and  the  floor  in  a  sanitary  conditions. — Missouri  School 
Journal. 


If  the  teacher  is  neat  and  cleanly  in  dress  and  in  personal  appear- 
ance, there  will  be  a  marked  tendency  on  the  part  of  her  pupils  to 
be  careful  in  matters  of  dress;  if  she  is  clean  and  pure  in  thought  and 
in  life,  these  virtues  will  impress  themselves  upon  the  character  of 
her  children;  if  the  teacher  is  kind  and  thoughtful  for  others,  firm  but 
fair,  accurate  in  thought  and  in  statement,  hopeful,  earnest,  enthusi- 
astic, encouraging,  loyal,  these  characteristics  will  also  be  reflected  in 
the  life  and  work  of  the  pupils  of  the  school. — School  Education. 


The  best  disciplinarian  in  the  school  room  is  interest  in  the  work. 
The  pupil  who  is  thoroughly  interested  in  his  studies  need  have  no 
rules  for  governing  him.  So  long  as  he  is  thoroughly  interested  his 
conduct  will  be  satisfactory.  The  teacher  who  knows  best  how  to 
interest  her  pupils  and  keep  them  interested  has  least  trouble  with 
discipline  and  least  complaint  about  order.  Order  and  discipline  will 
take  care  of  themselves  if  the  pupils  can  be  wholly  interested  in  their 
studies.  The  teacher's  problem  is  how  best  to  secure  and  hold  the 
interest  of  the  child. — Missouri  School  Journal. 


What  effort  have  you  made  and  are  you  making  to  establish  higher 
ideals  in  your  school?  We  do  not  intend  to  ask  how  many  moral 
lectures  you  may  be  delivering  to  your  students;  it  is  a  well  known 
fact  that  the  ideals  of  a  class  of  children  do  not  increase  in  proportion 
to  the  length  of  the  lectures  they  receive — and  it  is  strongly  suspected 
that  the  lecture  for  the  sake  of  lecturing  is  rather  conducive  to  lower 
estimates  of  the  true  value  of  the  subject  lectured  upon.  It  is  very 
hard  even  for  children  of  a  larger  growth  to  be  enthusiastic  advocates 
of  an  idea  which  has  been  the  cause  of  much  weariness. — Southern 
School  Journal. 


It  is  a  very  delicate  matter  for  the  teacher  to  make  any  attempt 
to  forestall  premature  manhood  and  womanhood,  and  yet  right  here 
is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  in  the  pathway  of  boys  and  girls.  The 
girl  of  fifteen  who  yearns  to  be  a  society  lady  and  who  possibly,  is 
encouraged  in  this  by  the  home,  is  missing  a  fine  opportunity  to  be  a 
wholesome  girl  and  lay  the  foundation  for  a  better  and  brighter  young 
womanhood  a  few  years  later.     The  teacher  knows  this,  but  shrinks 
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from  assuming  the  prerogative  of  wise  counsellor.  It  is  a  grave 
responsibility  to  be  sure,  but  if  this  service  is  performed  wisely  and 
in  a  kindly  way,  it  may  prove  the  salvation  of  some  boy  or  girl  and 
ultimately  win  for  this  teacher  the  gratitude  of  many  people. — Ohio 
Educational  Monthly. 

*      *      * 

Let  the  teacher  be  a  man  or  woman  in  the  best  sense  of  the  term — 
frank,  honest,  just,  discreet,  with  convictions  upon  school  matters,  but 
with  common  sense  enough  to  see  what  can  be  done  and  what  cannot, 
and  tact  enough  to  lead  without  seeming  to  do  so. — Thomas  E.  Sanders. 


IDEALS    FOR    A    UNIVERSITY. 

By  Professor  Andrew  Fleming  West,  Princeton. 

[Who  declined  the  presidency  of  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.] 

The  service  a  strong  university  can  do  a  city  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. There  are  two  conditions  which  must  be  met  before  any 
university  can  gain  its  full  strength: — 

First — It  must  be  free  from  politics.  The  slightest  taint  of  political 
interference  or  pressure  in  whatever  degree  is  certain  to  degrade  and 
then  obliterate  a  university.  It  may  keep  its  buildings  and  professors 
and  accomplish  its  routine,  but  it  is  dead  if  it  is  not  left  free  from 
politics. 

Second — It  must  be  kept  clear  of  commercialism.  This  is  even 
more  dangerous  than  politics  to  the  life  of  a  university.  It  is  becoming 
altogether  too  common  for  people  to  look  upon  a  university  as  they 
do  upon  a  bank,  railroad,  or  department  store.  This  is  seen  iwth 
increasing  emphasis  in  the  growth  of  immediately  useful  and  practical 
lines  of  endeavor  in  the  universities. 

In  this  commercial  attitude  it  may  be  noted  that  the  effort  seems 
to  be  to  get  the  students  ready  to  make  a  living  rather  than  to  prepare 
hem  for  a  good  life.  The  one  business  of  a  university  is  to  maintain  a 
standard  of  knowledge  and  to  give  out  the  true  thing  to  its  students, 
be  they  many  or  few.  The  university  that  fails  to  lay  stress  on  the 
classics,  mathematics,  philosophy,  history,  and  pure  science  is  not  a 
university.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  the  movement  against  the  com- 
mercialization of  the  university,  for  the  conviction  is  gaining  ground 
that,  if  the  university  is  of  any  real  value  at  all,  it  is  because  it  fur- 
nishes the  true  thing.  To  furnish  what  the  public  needs  is  vastly 
more  important  than  to  furnish  what  a  lot  of  half-baked  intellects 
assume  to  say  it  needs.  That  should  be  an  object  never  out  of  sight 
in  conducting  a  university.  If  it  is  to  the  interest  of  business  to  have 
a  gold  standard  to  rule  all  transactions  in  trade,  it  is  equally  important 
to  education  to  have  the  best  standard  of  values  in  learning. 
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WHAT    IS    WELFARE? 

By  Dr.  Albion  W.  Small,  University  of  Chicago. 

We  have  the  proverb,  "Every  man  is  the  architect  of  his  own 
fortune." 

Welfare  is  another  name  for  the  fortune  that  each  of  us  wants 
to  win. 

Every  architect  sits  down  beforehand,  and  thinks  out  what  he 
wants  to  work  into  his  building. 

For  a  few  minutes,  let  us  act  the  part  of  welfare-architects. 

The  pnly  safe  foundation  for  welfare  is  health,  and  plenty  of  it. 
A  good  stomach,  a  good  heart,  good  lungs,  good  liver,  good  blood,  good 
nerves,  good  muscles,  are  an  independent  fortune. 

With  first-rate  bodies  the  world  is  our  oyster. 

Nothing  short  of  supreme  benefit  to  others  is  worth  getting  at 
the  price  of  health. 

Next  to  the  foundation  course  of  health,  welfare  calls  for  all  of 
this  world's  goods  that  can  be  made  to  support  the  total  purposes  of 
life. 

The  most  popular  road  to  disappointment  is  the  route  chosen  by 
folks  who  regard  money  as  the  end  of  the  journey,  instead  of  a  pro- 
vision for  traveling  expenses. 

Wealth  is  not  super-abundance  of  things,  but  just  enough  material 
goods  to  give  us  the  freedom  of  our  personal  powers. 

The  value  of  wealth  is  not  in  itself,  but  in  its  uses. 

We  may  have  uses  for  wealth  that  are  not  worth  while. 

To  the  man  who  is  out  for  all  the  welfare  there  is,  wealth  is  a 
question  just  like  that  of  clothes  in  the  hundred-yard  dash. 

When  wealth  begins  to  clog  us,  instead  of  promoting  us,  its  role 
in  welfare  ends. 

The  test  of  welfare  is  not  the  mass  of  wealth,  but  the  number  of 
happy  people. 

Health  and  wealth  are  not  welfare,  but  they  are  parts  of  it  and 
means  to  it. 

Health  and  wealth  may  be  inherited,  but  to  be  deserved,  and 
usually  even  to  be  retained,  they  have  to  be  earned. 

Health  and  wealth  are  only  the  grub-stake  after  all.  To  extract 
welfare  from  life  we  have  to  dig  for  ourselves. 

No  one  really  reaches  welfare  except  at  the  price  of  achieving 
worth. 

Welfare  is  not  only  worth  having,  it  is  worth  winning.  If  we  could 
have  it  without  working  for  it,  we  should  never  know  its  value. 

The  conditions  of  welfare  begin  to  turn  into  the  reality  of  welfare 
when  we  begin  to  exert  some  skill  in  furthering  human  purposes. 

Nobody  is  very  well  off  unless  he  is  busy  bringing  useful  things 
to  pass. 

To  know  anything  is  to  have  a  clear  title  to  property  in  it. 
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Welfare  advances  from  promise  toward  fulfillment  in  proportion 
as  we  realize  our  better  selves. 

A  large  part  of  welfare  is  the  putting  forth  of  the  best  in  ourselves 
toward  improving  the  whole  output  of  life. 

Welfare  develops  in  proportion  as  we  employ  our  share  of  health 
and  wealth  in  making  ourselves  all-round  people. 

The  world  will  not  be  the  best  world  it  can  become  till  each  not 
only  develops  his  best,  but  each  gives  full  credit  to  the  others'  best. 

All  the  rest  of  welfare  is  a  skimpy  wage  for  living,  unless  we  win 
each  other's  appreciation. 

The  world  will  improve  more  by  the  praise  we  give  to  the  good  in 
people,  than  by  our  blame  of  the  bad. 

Welfare  is  being  an  all-round  self,  on  good  terms  with  other  all- 
round  selves. 

We  do  not  find  welfare  in  being  and  doing  only.  Complete  being 
and  doing  involve  progressive  knowing. 


HOW    TO    LIVE    WELL. 

By  George  Washington. 
Be  courteous  to  all,  but  intimate  with  few;  and  let  those  few  be 
well  tried  before  you  give  them  your  confidence.  True  friendship  is 
a  plant  of  slow  growth,  and  must  undergo  and  withstand  the  shocks 
of  adversity  before  it  is  entitled  to  the  appellation.  Let  your  heart 
feel  for  the  afflictions  and  distresses  of  every  one,  and  let  your  hand 
give  in  proportion  to  your  purse;  remembering  always  the  estimation 
of  the  widow's  mite,  that  it  is  not  every  one  that  asketh  that  deserveth 
charity;  all,  however,  are  worthy  of  the  inquiry,  or,  the  deserving  may 
suffer.  Do  not  conceive  that  fine  clothes  make  fine  men,  any  more 
than  fine  feathers  make  fine  birds.  A  plain,  genteel  dress  is  more 
admired,  and  obtains  more  credit,  than  lace  and  embroidery,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  judicious  and  sensible. — From  a  Letter  to  His  Nephew, 
Bushrod  Washington,  1783. 


Murine  Eye  Remedy  Soothes  and  Quickly  Cures. 


WANTED— Bancroft's  History  of  Pacific  States.  Complete  sets 
or  single  volumes.  State  condition  and  binding.  Address  The 
Whitaker  &  Ray  Co.,  141  Grove  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


You  Know  How  Eyes  Suffer  After  Exposure  In  Sun,  Wind  and 
Dust.  Neglect  Results  in  Eye  Strain,  Redness  and  Granulation.  Be 
Wise  in  Time. 


MURINE    EYE    REMEDY    CURES    EYES.      . 

Makes   Weak   Eyes    Strong,   Soothes   Eye   Pain.     An   Eye   Food. 
Doesn't  Smart. 
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SALESMAN  WANTED. 
Capable  and  experienced,   to   sell   school  furniture  and   supplies. 
Splendid  opportunity  for  right  man.    Address  Salesman,  care  "Western 
Journal  of  Education,  1300  Golden  Gate  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SIMPLIFIED    SPELLING. 

Of  this  list  of  300  words  225  are  already  authorized  in  the  vocab- 
ulary of  Webster's  International  Dictionary.  Of  these,  160  are  pre- 
ferred by,  Webster,  nineteen  are  given  as  of  equal  authority  with 
"Webster's  preference,  and  forty-six  are  given  as  the  "Websterian 
second  choice.  Of  the  seventy-five  words  not  in  the  vocabulary  of 
the  International,  practically  all  are  found  in  the  list  of  Amended 
Spellings  in  the  preliminary  part  of  the  dictionary.  As  fast  as  they 
are  sanctioned  by  good  usage  they  will  be  added  to  the  vocabulary 
proper. 

G.  &  C.   MERRIAM   CO., 

Publishers  of  Webster's   International   Dictionary, 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS.,  U.  S.  A. 


D.  C.  HEATH  &  CO. 

PUBLISHERS 

School    and   College   Text    Books. 

Haaren's    Word    and    Sentence     Book 

(Speller) 

Short,  naturally  related,  groups  of 
words. 

Excellent,  correlated  language  les- 
sons. 

Practical,   simple  word  analysis. 

Prefix  and  suffix  method. 

A  method  that  makes  spelling  a 
scientific  study  —  not  disconnected 
memory  lessons  of  unrelated  words. 

BERKELEY,    CAL. 

Their  San  Francisco  offices  having  been 
destroyed 

Boynton  k  Esterly 

will  do  business  during  the  summer  in  the 
FTEST    NATIONAL    BANK    BTJILDII'TG- 

Berkeley,  Cal. 

They  are  still  publishing-  the  Sierra 
Educational  News  and  Book  Review,  and 
conducting  the  California  Teachers' 
Agencies  of  E.  O.  Fisk  &  Co.  Consult 
them   in  Berkeley. 


Cunningham,  (Miss  &  Welch 

Wholesale  Booksellers  and  Stationers 

Pacific  Coast  Depository  for  the  Leading  Edu- 
cational Publishers 

School  Text  Books 

School  Library  Books 

Reference  Books,  Etc. 

Miscellaneous  Fiction  and  Juveniles 


San    Francisco :    Irwin  Street,  bet.    Sixth  and 
Seventh 

Los  Angeles :   252  South  Spring:  Street 


WANTED 


Copies  of  the  following  of  our  Publications 
Joaquin  Miller's    Complete   Poems 

Last  Edition 

Key  to  the  State    Arithmetic 

Any  one  haying  a  copy  of  any  of  above  will 
greatly  oblige  us  by  writing,  stating  condition, 
date  of  issue,  etc.  We  will  be  pleased  to  pur- 
chase. 

THE  WHITAKER  &  RAY  CO. 


Station  C 


OAKLAND 
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EDITORIAL, 

C.  E.  Rugh  of  Oakland  in  a  keen  analysis  of  the  teacher's 
influence  on  citizenship,  at  the  Schoolmasters'  Banquet  on 
January  19,  made  a  distinction  between  the 
moral  integrity  of  business  and  professional 
men.  The  argument  was  that  we  are  not  con- 
cerned with  moral  character  of  the  man  who 
sells  us  groceries,  or  clothes,  but  that  the  school- 
master is  always  and  ever  an  example.  This  creates,  therefore, 
a  double  standard.  It  is  wrong.  It  is  obviously  wrong.  If 
some  schoolmaster  had  replied  and  told  the  truth  he  would 
have  said  that  the  search  for  moral,  political  and  intellectual 
freedom  tempted  more  men  from  the  profession  of  teaching 
than  the  search  for  the  elusive  dollar.  The  recognition  of  a 
double  standard  of  honor  among  men  of  different  classes  is  as 
great  an  evil  as  recognition  on  the  part  of  mothers  that  sons 
have  a  right  to  "sow  wild  oats"  while  daughters  must  be 
chaperoned.  We  are  sorry  for  Mr.  Rugh  walking  around  as 
an  example.  "I  am  holier  than  thou."  He  is  mistaken  if  he 
thinks  that  the  children  will  be  influenced  entirely  by  his 
example.  The  character  of  the  grocer,  the  lawyer,  the 
.merchant,  the  saloonkeeper,  have  just  as  vital  an  influence  on 
the  children  as  the  schoolmaster.  There  can  be  no  double 
standard.  The  merchant  must  c'  rid  for  moral  integrity — the 
laborer,  the  mechanic,  must  all  oe  as  good  as  the  school  teacher 
in  the  ideal  community.  They  are  not,  but  they  ought  to  be. 
If  Mr.  Rugh  insists  that  there  should  be  this  double  standard, 
that  the  schoolmaster  should  have  their  garments  a  special 
cut  as  well  as  their  morals. 
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The  insistent  "voice  that  better  pay  means  better  teaching 

is  fundamentally  false.     This  Journal  has  always  stood  for 

more  adequate  salaries,  but  not  because  it  would 

mean  better  work.     The  dollar  has  never  been 

A  FfllSP 

able  to  put  its  stamp  on  merit.  The  teachers' 
v  salaries   should   be   larger   simply   because   the 

landlord,  the  gas  company,  the  street  car  trust, 
the  beef  trust,  the  every  other  trust,  demand  more  than  the 
teacher  gets.  The  teacher  would  be  just  as  well  off  if  she 
were  paid  less,  provided  she  paid  less.  To  earn  much  and 
spend  more  is  the  worry  philosophy.  To  earn  little  and 
spend  a  little  less  is  the  philosophy  of  the  man  who  has  in  him 
the  joy  of  living.  Let  us  get  our  standards  right,  but  do  not 
let  us  forget 'that  teachers  must  have  larger  salaries  even  to 
live  the  simple  life. 

The  tendency  in  the  London  schools  is  to  smaller  classes. 
The   past   six  years   the   average   class   has   decreased   from 
forty  to  thirty-seven.    It  is  a  source  of  weakness 
Smaller  to  train  teachers,  build  elaborate  school  houses 

Glasses.  and  then  make  proper  teaching  impossible  by 

putting  sixty  or  seventy  pupils  in  a  class. 
*     *     * 
There  is  a  constant  fear  that  the  teaching  forces  will  be 
unionized.    This  fear  does  not  cease.    It  was  given  expression 
in  this  State  in  the  very  able  paper  of  Dr.  C.  C. 
Unionizing  Van  Liew  at  Fresno.    It  has  had  voice  in  almost 

School  every  teachers'  gathering,  and  it  is  discussed  by 

Teachers.  the  newspapers  and  magazines  of  the  country. 

The  National  Teachers'  Association,  the  State 
and  County  organizations  which  held  for  years  have  held 
their  place  as  intellectual  exhibits  of  more  than  ordi- 
nary usefulness.  They  have  been  pitifully  inadequate  as  forces 
to  advance  the  professional  and  business  life  of  the  teachers. 
There  is  a  demand  for  a  greater  union.  This  was  made  evi- 
dent by  the  incorporation  of  the  N.  E.  A.  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  vote  to  incorporate  the 
C.  T.  A.  under  the  laws  of  California.  There  are  teachers, 
who  would  hold  up  both  hands  in  horror  at  a  teachers'  union 
joining  a  federation  of  labor,  who  will  be  proud  to  be  a  mem- 
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ber  of  the  new  incorporation  of  the  C.  T.  A.  The  incorpo- 
rated C.  T.  A.  is  simply  an  osteopathic  treatment  of  a  slight 
attack  of  unionism.  Miss  Haley  of  Chicago  has  become  a  na- 
tional figure  and  is  rapidly  organizing  a  secret  membership 
of  a  national  federation.  There  are  in  many  towns  "scab 
teachers."    What  will  be  the  result? 

We  cannot  predict.  We  know,  however,  that  the  principle 
upon  which  Miss  Haley  works,  that  is  not  a  fight  for  salary,  not 
a  fight  for  bread  and  butter,  but  for  an  ideal  erected  upon  an 
idea — the  idea  of  inherent  right  will  win.  It  may  not  win  as  a 
federation  of  union  labor  organizations,  but  it  will  win  in 
forcing  communities  to  recognize  services.  And  it  may  lead 
to  a  more  effective  standard  of  professional  ethics,  better  prep- 
aration for  teachers,  and  better  teaching. 

The  University  of  California,  the  State  Normal  School  at 
San  Jose,  the  State  Normal  in  San  Francisco,  and  other  insti- 
tutions  of   learning  are  asking  appropriations 
for  building  purposes.    The  farmer,  the  corpor- 
ations and  the  capitalist  are  always  willing  to 
for  Educational  ,.,       ..     .  ,       ,.       .  .     ...   ,.       °   T. 

pay  liberally  to  our  educational  institutions.     It 
Institutions.  .    J        ,      J    .  ^       ,.      ^,    , 

is  one  phase  of  taxation  that  no  progressive  man 

grumbles  at.    It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  no  false  idea  of 

economy  will  lead  to  the  cutting  down  of  appropriations  for 

educational  purposes. 

*     *     * 

Should  school  teachers  be  pensioned?  Certainly.  Not  as 
a  principle  of  charity,  but  as  a  compensation.  Carnegie, 
Rockefeller  nor  anyone  else  should  create  a  pension  fund,  but 
the  community  should.  When  a  teacher  is  no  longer  desirable, 
when  her  services  are  no  longer  valuable,  she  should  receive 
pay  from  the  city,  state  or  nation,  unless  the  city,  state  or 
nation  paid  her  sufficient  during  her  term  of  service  to  enable 
her  to  live  in  comfort  the  rest  of  her  life.  The  teachers  who 
make  teaching  a  life  work  have  certainly  an  inherent  right  to 
exist  not  upon  the  bounty,  but  upon  the  pay  of  the  State. 

The  State  Normal  School  at  San  Jose  has  asked  an  appro- 
priation of  $350,000  for  a  magnificent  building.  The  archi- 
tecture is  to  be  of  the  Spanish  style,  enhanced  with  all  the 
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beauty  of  modern  art.  President  Dailey,  the  students  and 
alumni,  the  trustees  and  the  people  of  San  Jose  are  certainly 
working  to  secure  a  building  that  will  be  a  landmark  to  the 
State. 


School  trustees  and  teachers  should  join  in  using  the  school 
library  for  the  best  interests  of  the  children  of  the  community. 
Use  the  books  you  have.  Get  new  ones.  Do  not  waste  the 
funds  for  expensive  things  that  are  attractive  but  not  useable. 


School  trustees  should  encourage  the  teacher  and  pupils 
to  arrange  programs  for  beautifying  the  school  grounds. 
Beautiful  environments  have  a  wholesome  effect  on  the  entire 
community. 


Bird  Day,  Peace  Day,  Arbor  Day,  Flower  Day  in  the 
schoolroom  may  break  up  the  routine  of  the  teacher's  work. 
May  cause  unfavorable  comment.  May  make  you  extra  work. 
It  may  also  leave  a  definite  impression  on  the  minds  of  the 
children  that  will  be  a  factor  in  the  betterment  of  their  lives 
when  the  routine  lessons  have  all  been  forgotten. 


There  is  too  much  talk  about  text-books.  They  form  a 
very  minor  part  of  the  expense  of  the  public  school  system. 
Not  over  five  per  cent,  of  the  money  spent  for  education  goes 
into  text-books,  and  yet  about  ninety  per  cent,  of  the  educa- 
tional gossip  is  text-books  and  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  edu- 
cational scandal  and  corruption  are  unfortunately  laid  in  the 
environment  of  text-books. 


The  Japanese  question  continues  to  be  discussed,  and  the 
silly  question,  "How  would  you  like  your  daughter  to  marry 
a  Japanese?"  continues  to  be  asked.  The  Supreme  Court  will 
render  a  decision  on  the  matter.  In  the  meantime  the  great 
principle  of  the  brotherhood  of  humanity  is  sleeping. 
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Practical  Ventilation   in  Schools. 

Claudia  Q.  Murphy,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.  . 

More  important  than  the  selection  of  a  school  site  is  the 
selection  of  a  school  wall,  not  the  outside  of  the  wall,  but  the 
inside,  to  be  more  explicit,  the  coating  for  the  surface  of  the 
walls. 

There  is  constant  criticism  concerning  the  ventilation  of 
school  rooms,  concerning  the  sanitary  conditions,  concerning 
the  black  boards,  floors,  desks  and  chairs,  but  no  criticism  is 
more  vital  than  that  which  concerns  the  walls,  for  if  the  walls 
of  the  school  room  be  correctly  coated  a  great  many  of  the 
minor  difficulties  in  schools  will  be  overcome.  The  school 
wall  is  really  the  lungs  of  the  school  room,  and  like  the  lungs, 
if  they  become  stuffed  and  inert,  the  respiration  is  involved  and 
all  sorts  of  diseases  become  apparent. 

The  whole  theory  of  the  ventilation  of  school  rooms  is 
under  question.  Discerning  ones  insist  that  the  supply  of  air 
into  a  school  room  cannot  be  satisfactorily  introduced  through 
the  small  aperture  of  the  common  ventilator  in  the  room. 

It  is  folly  to  suppose  that  sufficient  air  can  be  introduced 
through  an  8x10,10x12,  or  even  a  14x16  ventilator,  and  yet 
this  is  frequently  the  entire  ventilating  outfit  of  the  school 
room.  Neither  can  we  expect  to  supply  air  through  open 
doors  or  open  windows,  for  the  futility  of  that  plan  is  obvious 
to  every  teacher.  In  the  winter  it  is  impossible,  and  in  the 
summer  it  is  almost  equally  impossible,  for  the  attention  of 
the  children  is  distracted  by  the  sights  and  sounds  from  outside 
and  also  by  the  dust  and  dirt  which  insistently  blows  into  the 
school  room. 

The  remedy  for  this  condition  of  ventilation  lies  only  in 
the  walls.  When  the  walls  are  correctly  coated,  when  they  are 
able  to  transmit  air,  and  assist  in  the  filtration  of  air  back  and 
forth  through  them  without  obstacle  and  without  barrier  then 
and  only  then  will  we  have  perfect  ventilation  in  school  rooms. 

Naturally  the  plastered  surface  is  pervious.  Any  substance 
which  covers  up  and  makes  this  pervious  surface  impervious 
checks  the  circulation  of  air  through  the  plaster,  makes  the 
room  stuffy  and  the  air  dead,  and  the  children  headachy  and 
some  subject  to  eye  strain. 

The  application  of  mud  washes  to  already  soiled  walls  will 
never  make  them  clean.     Adding  mud  to  mud  is  a  very  poor 
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way  of  cleaning-  up  school  walls.  The  ideal  wall  coating  is 
one  of  lime.  For  centuries  lime  has  been  used  empirically  by 
every  one  in  quest  of  a  perfectly  sanitary  wall  coating. 

The  reason  that  the  use  of  lime  has  been  abandoned  to 
the  degree  that  it  has,  has  been  because  that  it  has  seemed 
impossible  to  secure  a  lime  coating  that  would  not  rub  off  and 
that  would  not  flake  off. 

Common  whitewash  or  hydrate  of  lime  does  not  cement 
itself  to  the  plastered  surface.  It  is  always  deficient  in  coloring 
matter  and  gives  a  color  of  white  that  is  not  only  discordant 
but  also  over-taxes  the  muscles  of  accommodation  of  the  eye. 

Better  try  the  calcic  sulphate  washes  which  on  the  other 
hand  are  a  natural  cement,  capable  of  carrying  any  coloring 
tint,  never  rub  off,  always  furnish  a  base  for  additional  coats, 
and  are  ideal  tinting  materials  for  the  school  wall,  particularly 
because  they  do  not  close  up  the  pores  of  the  plaster.  The 
calcic  sulphate  tinting  solutions  crystallizes  within  five  min- 
utes after  being  laid  on  the  wall  and  through  this  crystalliza- 
tion, presents  a  continuous  cell  with  the  plaster,  hence  their 
desirability  from  a  ventilating  point  of  view,  as  well  as  from  an 
artistic  point  of  view. 

There  is  no  work  that  will  repay  an  alert  board  of  educa- 
tion more  than  by  insisting  that  the  walls  of  the  school  rooms 
be  no  longer  covered  with  mud  nor  coated  with  clay.  This  is 
certainly  an  important  work  for  the  school  board,  and  it  is 
work  which  will  produce  the  largest  amount  of  comfort  in  the 
school  room  with  the  least  expenditure  of  money. 

There  is  no  need  of  buying  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of 
ventilating  apparatus  for  any  school  when  a  wall  can  be  made 
a  complete  and  a  successful  ventilating  surface. 

In  the  cleaning  up  of  the  school  rooms  in  the  coming  year 
it  will  be  well  to  scrutinize  closely  the  material  which  is  to  be 
laid  on  the  school  walls,  ascertaining  the  possibilities  of  a 
coating  that  will  not  need  to  be  washed  off  before  a  second  coat 
is  applied,  that  will  always  be  ready  for  additional  coats,  that 
does  not  rub  off,  that  comes  ready  mixed  in  suitable  tints,  that 
is  a  perfect  germicide  in  its  action. 

When  we  use  such  a  material  as  this  on  school  walls  we 
shall  have  better  health  in  the  school  rooms,  better  students 
among  the  children,  and  the  children  will  leave  the  school 
room  with  a  better  pair  of  eyes  as  well  as  better  health  than 
they  had  when  subjected  to  our  present  school  room  conditions. 
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Equally  important  with  the  sanitary  point  of  view  in  the 
wall  finish  of  a  room  is  the  artistic  point  of  view.  It  is  well  to 
remember  that  a  large  percentage  of  children  of  school  age  get 
their  only  idea  of  that  which  is  best  and  most  desirable  in 
life  through  the  unexpressed  as  well  as  through  the  expressed 
word.  The  vocal  teaching  is  only  a  part,  and  just  as  important 
as  the  vocal  is  the  silent  expression  given  through  the  eye, 
but  none  the  less  to  the  heart. 

School  children  inevitably  acquire  their  idea  of  taste  and 
harmony  from  their  surroundings  and  being  in  the  school 
room  during  the  most  impressionable  age,  for  a  larger  number 
of  waking  hours  than  they  are  in  any  other  single  room,  nat- 
urally they  get  ideas  of  harmony  or  discord  as  they  are  pro- 
jected to  them  through  the  eye. 

If  the  walls  of  a  school  room  are  harmonious  in  color,  soft 
in  tint,  and  pleasant  to  the  eye,  it  makes  a  direct  influence  upon 
the  child's  appreciation  of  that  which  is  soft,  harmonious  and 
pleasant. 

The  coloring  practically  taught  to  the  children  through 
the  medium  of  the  school  wall  will,  if  intelligently  used,  bear 
fruit  through  all  their  lives.  If  the  school  walls  are  artistic 
and  harmonious  they  will  serve  as  a  guide  for  later  application 
in  life,  for  it  must  be  remembered  again  that  many  children 
get  their  only  idea  of  art  and  that  which  is  artistic  through  the 
schools. 

The  narrowness  of  their  home  lives,  the  poverty  of  adorn- 
ment, and  discord  of  the  family  circle,  must  necessarily  leave 
barren  the  very  part  of  the  life  which  should  be  developed. 
It  is  the  province  of  the  school  to  do  this,  if  we  are  to  hope  for 
each  succeeding  generation  to  be  an  improvement  with  one 
which  precedes  it.  These  object  lessons  which  our  schools  and 
school  rooms  must  have  are  just  as  important  to  the  education 
of  the  child  as  are  arithmetic,  reading  and  writing. 

Every  school  board  and  every  teacher  has  a  responsibility 
in  this  matter  which  should  not,  and  must  not  be  overlooked. 
Leaving  the  selection  of  the  color  scheme  of  school  walls  as 
well  as  the  choice  of  the  material  for  the  application  of  the 
scheme  to  the  crude  efforts  of  competing  artisms,  or  -to  the 
merciless  judgment  of  the  janitor,  is  not  only  unwise  but  it 
is  exceedingly  unfair. 

The  effect  of  color  on  the  eyes  of  children  and  adults  is 
most  manifest  in  their  physical  expression.  Just  as  the  effect 
of  the  color  on  the  mind  of  the  child  is  apparent  to  every  one 
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who  has  made  even  the  least  adventure  into  psychology.  To 
say  that  we  can  apply  any  color,  or  use  no  color,  is  but  the 
evidence  of  heedlessness  and  thoughtlessness,  and  it  is  an 
evidence  also  that  will  bear  fruit,  and  most  discordant  fruit  in 
succeeding  days. 


Report  of  the  Committee   on   the  Use  of   the 
State  Series  Readers — Primary. 

AIM  IN  TEACHING  READING. 

The  function  of  reading  is  to  get  thought.  The  function 
of  oral  reading  is  to  give  thought. 

In  teaching  primary  reading,  the  end  in  view  is  to  give  the 
child  power  to  get  thought  from  the  printed  symbols. 

To  give  the  child  this  power : 

i.     The  mechanics  of  reading  must  be  mastered. 

2.     The  thought  interpreting  habit  must  be  established. 

During  the  early  part  of  his  reading,  while  there  are 
mechanical  difficulties  in  the  way,  and  the  child's  energy  must 
necessarily  be  spent  in  their  mastery,  the  thought  in  his  reading 
should  not  be  so  difficult  that  he  must  put  forth  effort  to 
understand  it.  At  the  same  time,  in  order  that  he  may  form 
a  taste  for  reading,  and  in  order  that  the  habit  of  reading 
words  only  without  thought  should  not  be  formed,  the  mate- 
rial given  him  to  read  should  be  interesting  in  content  from 
his  point  of  view.  To  be  interesting,  he  must  be  able  to 
apreciate  it.  It  must  be  within  his  experiences,  the  broadening 
of  his  experiences  giving  a  new  basis  for  the  selection  of 
material. 

THE  MECHANICS  OF  READING.      METHOD  OF  TEACHING. 

Before  the  child  can  read  books  with  any  interest,  he  must 
have  ability  to  make  some  headway  in  the  mechanics  of 
reading.  The  majority  of  children  enter  school  without  know- 
ing anything  about  the  mechanics,  the  printed  symbols.  Fur- 
thermore, because  of  wide  differences  in  home  experiences,  or 
because  the  children  are  too  young,  or  too  immature,  they  have 
not  developed  an  eagerness  to  read  that  leads  them,  through 
self  activity,  to  overcome  the  mechanical  difficulties.  There- 
fore, the  teacher  must  resort  to  some  method  of  teaching  the 
mechanics. 
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The  child  expresses  his  thoughts  in  oral  sentences.  In 
reading,  the  shortest  step  from  the  spoken  sentence  is  to  the 
printed  sentence.  The  most  natural  way,  therefore,  is  to  begin 
reading  with  the  sentence. 

To  plan  wisely,  these  sentences  will  be  arranged  with  two 
purposes  in  view:  1.  To  prepare  for  the  printed  symbols;  in 
short,  the  words  that  the  child  will  meet  in  the  early  pages  of 
the  particular  book  that  he  will  be  required  to  read — in  this 
case  the  State  Series  Primer;  2.  To  furnish  reading  material 
that  will  hold  his  attention  and  interest.  From  these  first 
whole  sentences,  which  are  presented  in  blackboard  lessons, 
are  derived,  the  separate  words,  through  analysis  or  elimi- 
nation ;  from  the  words  are  derived  the  phonetic  parts,  or  con- 
sonant sounds  and  phonograms  or  groups  of  letters  which 
can  be  spoken  as  one  sound.  Then,  by  recombining  these 
phonetic  parts  in  new  ways,  new  words  are  made  which  this 
phonetic  drill  will  give  the  child  power  to  read.  No  diacritical 
marks  need  be  taught.  We  aim  to  give  to  the  child  ability 
to  read  new  words  just  as  we  read  them,  that  is,  by  their 
resemblance  in  form  to  other  words  or  parts  of  words  already 
learned. 

The  systematic  carrying  on  of  the  mechanical  drill  as  sep- 
arate blackboard  work  previous  to,  and  during  the  time  that  the 
Primer,  First  and  Second  Readers  are  being  read  should 
enable  the  child  to  read  these  books  without  being  hampered 
by  faulty  mechanics.  Then  the  way  is  cleared  for  his  enjoy- 
ment of  the  thought  content. 

PRIMER,  FIRST  READER,  SECOND  READER. 

The  Primer  can  be  read  in  the  first  half  of  the  first  year. 
The  First  Reader  in  the  second  half  of  the  first  year. 
The  Second  Reader  in  the  second  grade,  advisedly  in  the 
second  half  year. 

The  thought  material  throughout  the  Primer,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  two  lessons,  is  suitable  for  the  children  of  this  grade 
in  both  city  and  rural  neighborhoods.  Two  lessons,  one  deal- 
ing with  the  migration  of  birds  (See  page  56)  and  the  other 
describing  snow  crystals  (See  page  99)  are  outside  the  expe- 
riences of  children  in  this  State,  and  they  should  be  omitted. 

In  the  First  and  Second  Readers,  there  are  certain  lessons 
that  are  beyond  the  ordinary  experiences  of  children  of  the 
grades  in  which  these  books  are  used. 
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Wherever  these  lessons  can  be  prepared  for  by  furnishing 
the  experiences  or  arranging  a  series  of  observations  that  will 
enable  the  child  to  read  the  lessons  with  understanding  and 
interest  in  the  content,  this  preparation  should  be  made  by  the 
teachers.  Where  these  preliminary  experiences  or  observa- 
tions cannot  be  furnished,  the  lesson  should  be  postponed  or 
omitted. 

In  this  class  of  lessons  will  come  those  dealing  with  natural 
objects,  observation  of  tadpole,  frog,  caterpillar  and  butterfly. 
FOUR— JOURNAL 

There  are  certain  other  lessons  that  are  too  difficult  at  best 
for  these  grades.  These  are  lessons  containing  conclusions 
drawn  from  a  series  of  observations  of  natural  phenomena, 
and  lessons  presupposing  mature  ability  to  appreciate,  as  in 
many  of  the  poems  in  the  Second  Reader.  We  recommend 
that  these  lessons,  difficult  in  thought,  be  omitted. 

THE  COMMITTEE, 
Lew  Ball,  Chairman, 
Mrs.  N.  A.  Wood, 
Ella  Bailey, 
Ida  Vandergaw, 
C.  E.  Rugh, 


Report  of  the  Committee  on  Intermediate  and 
Advanced  Reading. 

Reading  is  the  most  important  of  all  school  subjects,  be- 
cause upon  the  pupil's  ability  to  read  depends  in  a  large 
measure  his  success  in  all  other  work.  It  begins  in  the  lower 
grades  with  word  calling  instead  of  thought  getting.  Too 
often  it  continues  through  the  grades  to  be  mere  word  calling. 
Teachers  getting  the  thought  from  the  open  text  fail  to  realize 
that  the  pupil's  voice  expresses  no  real  meaning. 

Good  reading  should  be  a  vocal  diagram  of  the  sentence 
showing  the  important  parts,  the  subordinate  parts,  and  the 
relations  between  the  component  elements  of  the  sentence. 
Words  out  of  their  usual  order  (inverted  expressions)  are 
followed  by  a  pause.  New,  important,  or  contrasted  parts 
receive  emphasis.  The  main  parts  of  the  thought  are  read  in 
full  voice,  subordinate  or  parenthetical  parts  are  rendered  in 
lower  tone  and  at  a  more  rapid  rate.  Contrasted  expressions 
take  opposite  inflections.    Continuance  of  meaning  is  indicated 
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at  a  pause  by  rising  inflection  or  suspended  voice.  Falling 
inflection  indicates  completeness  of  meaning,  but  doubt  or  un- 
certainty is  shown  by  rising  inflection.  Light  and  shade  in  a 
sentence  are  indicated  by  pitch;  joyful  thought  taking  higher 
pitch,  and  sadness  falling  into  the  lower  tone.  Thus  every 
sentence  well  read  becomes  a  word  picture  having  its  perspec- 
tive, its  light  and  shade. 

Our  thinking  and  our  silent  reading  are  generally  in  words 
as  they  sound  to  us  in  our  own  voice.  If  the  child's  oral 
reading  is  not  made  rich  and  expressive  his  thought  becomes 
a  monotone.  Nearly  all  of  what  we  read  has  in  it  an  element 
of  emotion.  The  voice  that  has  not  learned  to  express  emotion 
does  not  think  fully  the  emotion  of  the  printed  page.  The 
great  purpose  of  oral  reading,  then,  is  to  make  the  pupil  a 
master  of  silent  reading. 

Good  reading  should  be  interpretive,  not  elocution,  mim- 
icry, or  dramatic  representation.  The  well  trained  voice 
becomes  the  greatest  aid  in  the  study  of  literature.  The  finer 
shades  of  meaning  are  found  only  by  reading  aloud  or  in  the 
silent  voice  of  thought. 

Since  reading  is  thought  getting,  every  subject  taught  fur- 
nishes material  for  drill  in  reading.  This  oral  drill  becomes 
gradually  less  as  the  pupil  acquires  the  fuller  power  of 
thought  getting. 

In  the  regular  reading  lesson  the  pupil  must  be  trained  to 
find  the  principal  thought  of  the  paragraph,  express  this  in  a 
paragraph  heading,  relate  subordinate  thoughts  to  the  chief 
one,  and  connect  paragraph  topics  in  the  larger  thought  of 
the  selection.  In  the  same  way  must  he  be  trained  with  open 
book  to  study  history  and  geography.  He  must  be  made  to 
read  aloud  examples  in  arithmetic,  expressing  by  emphasis, 
inflection,  and  pauses  the  conditions  given  and  the  thing  re- 
quired. An  example  well  read  is  more  than  half  worked. 
Pupils  fail  in  history,  geography  and  arithmetic  because  they 
cannot  read.  Make  haste  slowly,  and  accelerated  speed  will 
result. 

The  Third  and  Fourth  Readers  of  the  State  Series  contain 
good  material  well  suited  to  the  various  schools  of  the  State. 
They  should  be  supplemented  by  reading  from  other  sources. 
One  or  two  supplementary  readers  may  be  used  in  connection 
with  them.  Teachers  should  bear  in  mind  that  it  is  not  how 
many  pages  the  child  gets  over,  but  what  mastery  he  has  over 
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the  page.  It  is  better  to  read  a  single  selection  than  to  go 
through  an  entire  book. 

We  would  recommend  the  Third  Reader  for  the  third 
year  and  one-half  of  the  fourth;  the  Fourth  Reader  for  the 
last  half  of  the  fourth  year  and  for  the  fifth.  In  rural  schools 
where  the  term  is  eight  months  or  less,  it  might  be  well  to 
extend  these  two  books  through  the  sixth  year.  We  recom- 
mend that  no  fifth  reader  be  adopted  by  the  State.  We  believe 
that  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  the  grammar  school  should 
be  devoted  to  the  study  of  entire  masterpieces  of  literature. 

The  best  incentive  to  good  oral  reading  is  a  listening  audi- 
ence. Such  audience  is  lacking  when  each  child  has  prepared 
the  lesson  and  sits  with  open  book  only  to  find  fault  with  the 
reader.  We  advise  that  one  or  two  lessons  each  week  be 
devoted  to  easier  supplementary  or  sight  reading  where  the 
class  listen  and  only  the  child  who  reads  sees  the  book.  A  few 
books  of  the  same  kind  could  be  assigned  to  as  many  pupils 
who  prepare  to  read  to  the  class.  (A  list  of  suitable  books 
for  this  work  in  these  grades  is  appended.)  The  class  should 
be  questioned  on  the  reading.  The  regular  reading  lesson  thus 
becomes  a  drill  for  the  reader's  audience,  the  class.  In  the 
reading  lesson  pupils  should  at  times  listen  with  closed  books 
and  tell  whether  the  reader  got  from  the  page  the  same  thought 
which  they  did.  Did  he  express  the  thought?  Where  did  he 
fail?    Who  will  read  to  express  a  different  thought? 

Throughout  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  grades,  as  in  the 
preceding  ones,  reading  should  be  taught  as  a  process  of 
thought  getting.  The  first  essential  is  that  the  child  know  the 
meaning  of  all  words.  It  is  a  mistake,  though,  at  this  time, 
to  send  the  child  unaided  to  the  dictionary.  He  becomes 
confused  by  the  different  meanings  of  the  words,  and  the 
chance  of  his  getting  the  wrong  meaning  is  too  great.  For 
grasping  the  meaning  of  words,  the  teacher  and  the  context 
are  the  best  dictionaries.  When  he  is  asked,  the  teacher  should 
give  the  meaning  from  the  context  first,  then  illustrate  that 
meaning  with  sentences  while  the  idea  is  still  fresh  in  the 
child's  mind. 

The  study  period  in  reading  as  commonly  used  is  largely 
time  wasted.  Children  do  not  know  how  to  study  a  reading 
lesson.  Ordinarily  the  lesson  is  read  over  once,  and  then  the 
mind,  in  want  of  something  to  hold  it  definitely  to  the  task, 
wanders  and  habits  of  inattention  are  formed.     The  results 
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by  this  plan  in  no  wise  adequately  represent  the  time  spent 
upon  the  lesson. 

As  a  means  of  using  the  study  period  to  better  advantage, 
the  so-called  "Study  Recitation"  is  suggested.  This  is  a  reci- 
tation in  which  the  class  is  prepared  by  the  teacher.  Its  pur- 
pose is  to  teach  children  how  to  get  thought.  Under  this  plan, 
the  time  to  be  devoted  to  reading  is  divided  into  two  equal 
parts.  The  first  part  is  given  to  the  "study  recitation."  The 
class  is  divided  into  two  groups.  These  groups  study  alter- 
nately a  paragraph  at  a  time  with  the  teacher.  While  the 
teacher  is  working  with  one  group,  the  other  is  looking  over 
the  following  paragraph  or  mastering  the  definite  points  sug- 
gested in  the  preceding  one.  So  the  teacher  passes  from  group 
to  group,  studying  with  them  the  paragraph  or  mastering  tijje 
definite  points  suggested  in  the  preceding  one.  So  the  teacher 
passes  from  group  to  group,  studying  with  them  the  para- 
graphs of  the  lesson  until  the  time  is  up.  The  remaining  time 
is  divided  into  two  parts  for  recitation,  each  group  being 
allowed  one-half  of  the  time.  While  one  group  is  reciting  the 
other  is  reviewing  what  has  been  given  in  the  study  recitation, 
and  uniting  the  thought  of  the  various  paragraphs  into  a 
whole.  The  distribution  of  time  for  this  work  may  be  repre- 
sented graphically  as  follows : 

One  Hour — Groups  1  and  2  alternately,  Study  Recitation, 
30  minutes;  Group  1,  Class  Recitation,  15  minutes;  Group  2, 
Class  Recitation,  15  minutes. 

The  advantage  of  this  method  over  that  of  individual 
study  is  that  it  makes  valuable  the  entire  period  devoted  to 
reading,  while,  under  the  common  practice,  the  reading  reci- 
tation is  partially  or  wholly  lost  in  eradicating  mistakes  already 
made  by  the  pupil  in  individual  study. 

In  the  study  of  a  paragraph  the  first  question  is  about  the 
words,  their  meaning  and  pronunciation.  Having  looked 
through  the  paragraph,  the  class  are  ready  to  ask  about  any 
word  they  do  not  understand,  which  word  is  at  once  defined 
as  used  in  the  context  and  its  meaning  further  illustrated. 
Then  follows  the  working  over  of  the  thought  of  the  para- 
graph, either  by  question  and  answer  or  by  interpretive 
reading. 

Passing  now  to  the  subject  of  advanced  reading,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  years  of  the  grammar 
school  should  be  given  to  a  study  of  complete  works  of  litera- 
ture.    Three  or  four  periods  per  week  should  be  given  to 
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selections  difficult  enough  to  require  close  study  with  class 
recitation  and  discussion  to  get  the  hidden  beauties,  the  more 
delicate  shades  of  meaning,  the  greater  breadth  of  appreciation 
and  interpretation.  We  recommend  that  one  or  two  periods 
per  week  be  given  to  simpler  literature.  This  may  be  read  out 
of  school  from  outline,  questions,  or  suggestions  from  the 
teacher  and  discussed  in  class.  Either  teacher  or  pupils  may 
read  to  the  class.  Parts  of  books  may  be  read  to  pupils  to 
awaken  interest  in  them.  To  the  same  end  pupils  may  discuss 
books  they  are  reading  at  home  or  read  selections  from  them. 
This  reading  should  include  such  a  variety  of  books  as  will 
appeal  to  different  tastes.  The  aim  is  to  create  a  love  for  good 
literature  such  as  the  tired  man  or  woman  may  read  for 
pleasure  and  profit.  Few  of  our  pupils  will  be  people  of 
leisure;  they  will  find  some  time  for  study,  but  more  for 
recreative  reading. 

Each  class  should  be  given  a  list  of  good  books,  and  these 
as  fast  as  possible  should  be  placed  in  the  school  library.  En- 
courage pupils  to  purchase  for  their  own  private  libraries. 
Each  manual  training  pupil  should  make  chair,  table  and 
bookcase  for  his  room  at  home. 

Having  stated  our  belief  as  to  the  character  of  the  reading 
work  that  should  be  accomplished  during  the  last  three  years 
of  the  grammar  school,  we  may  now  pass  to  the  matter  of 
presentation.  The  general  method  of  presenting  these  classics 
should  rest  upon  the  assumption  that  the  function  of  literature 
is  the  development  of  character  rather  than  intellectual  power. 
Literature  is  addressed  to  the  heart,  to  the  conscience,  rather 
than  to  the  intellect.  We  should  recognize  that  a  poem  no 
less  than  a  painting  is  an  art  form,  an  organic  thing.  The 
life  of  a  true  poem  is  spiritual  in  nature,  appealing  to  the 
spiritual  within  us.  The  appeal  of  good  literature  is  very 
similar  to  the  appeal  of  good  music.  And  as  the  piano  is 
required  to  actualize  the  beautiful  "Moonlight  Sonata"  of 
Beethoven  with  all  its  mysterious  spiritual  surges  and  cadences, 
so  the  human  voice  with  its  richness  and  flexibility  is  required 
to  actualize  Whittier's  "Snow-Bound"  in  all  its  supremely 
spiritual  power. 

These  conclusions  point  to  a  practical  end.  Since  an  art- 
form  is  an  organic  thing,  a  poem  should  first  be  grasped  as  a 
literary  whole.  The  voice  is  needed  to  convey  the  spiritual 
element  of  the  poem  to  the  spiritual  within  us.  Then  the  first 
step  in  the  presentation  of  a  literary  masterpiece  would  seem 
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to  be  a  sympathetic  oral  rendering  of  it  by  the  teacher,  because 
he  can  grasp  and  express  the  art-form  of  the  author  better 
than  the  children.  During  this  reading  we  would  suggest 
that  no  comments  be  made.  Present  the  production  in  its 
organic  unity,  and  the  resulting  impression  will  be  fine  and 
strong. 

The  story  element  having  been  satisfied  by  this  reading, 
the  pupils  are  ready  to  undertake  the  work  of  making  the 
classic  their  own.  Instead  of  telling  them  to  look  up  all  un- 
familiar words  and  expressions,  it  would  be  better  to  place 
upon  the  board  a  list  of  the  words  that  need  study.  These 
words  should  be  followed  by  a  series  of  carefully  prepared 
questions  designed  to  bring  out  the  author's  thought  as  fully 
as  possible.  As  much  of  the  success  of  the  plan  depends  upon 
the  literary  value  of  these  questions,  we  include  a  suggestive 
treatment  of  the  first  stanza  of  "Evangeline"  to  illustrate  the 
character  of  the  desired  work. 

STANZA    I FOREST   AND   OCEAN. 

Words:  Primeval,  indistinct,  twilight,  Druids,  eld,  pro- 
phetic, harpers,  hoar,  caverns,  disconsolate,  wail. 

Questions:  Have  you  ever  heard  the  murmuring  of  large 
trees  ?  Where  ?  What  caused  it  ?  How  did  it  make  you  feel  ? 
When  during  the  day  would  this  feeling  be  strongest  ?  Where 
were  many  of  the  solemn  religious  services  of  the  Druids  held? 
Why  should  the  trees  be  compared  to  Druids?  To  harpers? 
Why  not  to  any  aged  men?  Try  to  imagine  yourself  alone 
in  a  great  forest  just  as  night  is  falling;  listen  to  the  wind 
sighing  through  the  great  trees  overhead,  and  to  the  roar  of 
the  ocean  at  a  distance  beating  upon  the  shore.  Who  are 
neighbors  in  this  stanza?  Which  has  the  shriller  voice?  In 
what  respect  are  the  voices  alike?  When  do  people  wail? 
What  time  of  the  day  does  Longfellow  choose  for  his  first 
stanza?  What  tone  runs  through  the  entire  stanza?  Why 
does  the  poet  begin  his  story  in  this  way?  Point  out  three 
personifications  and  two  similes  in  this  stanza.  Which  one 
of  the  figures  do  you  like  best  ?  Why  ?  Do  you  recall  a  twi- 
light scene  in  "The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish"  ? 

This  last  question  suggests  a  line  of  work  that  may  be 
used  to  advantage.  One  of  the  reasons  for  the  failure  to 
secure  thoroughly  satisfactory  results  in  literature  rests  in 
the  practice  of  treating  each  masterpiece  independently.   While 
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most  of  the  other  studies  provide  for  systematic  reviews  and 
enlargements  of  the  topics  treated,  no  adequate  plan  has  been 
offered  for  similar  work  in  literature.  We  believe  that  an 
attempt  should  be  made  to  provide  such  a  plan.  By  cross 
references,  comparisons,  and  suggestive  questions,  the  past 
work  is  brought  to  bear  upon  the  subject  in  hand.  This  not 
only  reviews  and  renews  the  past  work,  but  it  also  adds 
strength  and  interest  to  the  new.  For  instance,  Lowell's 
couplet  in  'The  Vision  of  Sir  Launfal," 

"'Not  what  we  give  but  what  we  share, 
For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare." 
naturally  suggests  Ruskin's  lines  in  "The  King  of  the  Golden 
River": 

"The  water  which  has  been  refused  to  the  cry  of  the  weary 
and  dying  is  unholy,  though  it  had  been  blessed  by  every  saint 
in  heaven ;  and  the  water  which  is  found  in  the  vessel  of  mercy 
is  holy,  though  it  had  been  defiled  with  corpses." 

Still  further  preparation  should  be  made  in  determining 
the  relative  values  of  the  several  parts  of  a  selection.  The 
teacher  may  open  this  work  by  comparing  a  selection  with  its 
primary  and  secondary  materials  to  a  picture  in  which  the 
primary  materials  are  known  as  the  "foreground"  while  the 
secondary  form  the  "background."  Since  in  reading  the 
selection  the  voice  must  furnish  both,  the  teacher  should  evolve 
the  principle  that  the  parts  of  primary  importance  (the  fore- 
ground) should  be  given  a  full  tone  and  be  read  slowly;  while 
the  parts  of  secondary  importance  (the  background)  should 
be  read  more  rapidly  and  in  a  lower  tone.  This  work  must- 
precede  effective  oral  practice  at  either  home  or  school. 

When  the  thought  work  on  the  words  and  questions  has 
been  completed  and  the  relative  values  of  the  several  parts  of 
the  selection  determined,  the  pupils  are  ready  to  read.  Impress 
upon  the  children  that  the  primary  purpose  of  oral  reading  is 
entertainment.  Let  each  pupil  face  the  class  while  reading. 
Then  invite  criticisms,  both  in  approval  and  disapproval  of 
the  reading.  These  criticisms  should  not  be  too  technical ;  the 
general  impression  should  be  sought.  The  members  of  the 
class  may  point  out  that  the  reading  was  appreciative  or 
mechanical,  that  the  movement  was  good  or  too  fast  or  too 
slow,  that  the  secondary  materials  were  properly  subordinated 
or  that  the  reading  was  monotonous.  By  requiring  children 
to  form  definite  opinions  upon  the  reading  of  their  classmates,. 
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noting  both  the  good  and  the  weak  points,  improvement  in 
their  own  reading  will  readily  follow.  This  work  should  be 
handled  in  a  judicious,  sympathetic  way  so  as  not  to  wound 
the  readers  and  develop  self-consciousness  in  them. 

The  method  thus  briefly  outlined  is  intended  to  be  sug- 
gestive merely.  The  committee  believed  in  recommending  the 
careful  study  of  a  few  complete  classics  that  such  an  outline 
of  method  should  be  given.  Other  means  of  securing  literary 
appreciation  and  effective  oral  rendering  will  spring  from  the 
needs  of  the  class  and  the  originality  of  the  teacher. 

LIST  OF  BOOKS  TO  SUPPLEMENT  THE  THIRD  AND  FOURTH 

READERS. 

Jackanapes,  Ewing. 

Jan  of  the  Mill,  Ewing. 

Story  of  a  Short  Life,  Ewing. 

Bits  of  Talk  for  Young  Folks,  Jackson. 

Among  the  Camps,  Page. 

At  the  Back  of  the  North  Wind,  McDonald. 

The  Princess  and  the  Goblin,  McDonald. 

The  Princess  and  the  Curdie,  McDonald. 

The  Eugene  Field  Book,  Edited  by  Burt. 

Wilderness  Ways,  William  J.  Long; 

Ways  of  Wood  Folk,  William  J.  Long. 

A  Christmas  Carol,  Dickens. 

The  William  Henry  Letters,  Diaz. 

Mill  on  the  Floss,  Elliot. 

The  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin,  Browning. 

Black  Beauty,  Sewell. 

Trotty  and  Gypsy  Book,  Phelps. 

The  Little  Lame  Prince,  Mulock. 

Biography  of  a  Grizzly,  Seton. 

Wild  Animals  I  Have  Known,  Seton. 

Rab  and  His  Friends,  Brown. 

Dog  of  Flanders,  Ouida. 

Birds'  Christmas  Carol,  Wiggin. 

Rose  and  the  Ring,  Thackeray. 

Among  Old  Story  Tellers,  Mitchell. 

Treasure  Island,  Stevenson. 

New  Arabian  Nights,  Stevenson. 

The  Water  Babies,  Kingsley. 

Being  a  Boy,  Warner. 

Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  Scott. 
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Captain  January,  Richards. 

Melody,  Richards. 

Little  Lord  Fauntleroy,  Burnett. 

Little  Marjorie's  Love  Story,  Bouvet. 

Toby  Tyler,  Otis. 

Sweet  William,  Bouvet. 

The  Hoosier  Schoolboy,  Eggleston. 

Fifty  Famous  Stories  Retold,  Baldwin. 

Thirty  More  Famous  Stories,  Baldwin. 

Homeric  Stories,  Hall. 

Swiss  Family  Robinson,  Wyss. 

Donald  and  Dorothy,  Dodge. 

Little  Women,  Alcott. 

Little  Men,  Alcott. 

Timothy's  Quest,  Wiggin. 

Prince  Tip  Top,  Bouvet. 

Old  Stories  of  the  East,  Baldwin. 

Jungle  Book,  Kipling. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

T.  L.  Heaton,  Chairman; 
Leroy  E.  Armstrong,  Secretary; 
Mrs.  Ellen  Gibbs, 
Miss  Elvira  Coleman, 
W.  M.  Greenwell. 


Suggestions  for  Composition. 

By  T.  L.  Heaton. 

.  To  secure  good  composition  the  teacher  must  stimulate 
thought  in  her  pupils  and  aid  its  better  expression  by  appre- 
ciation and  kindly  criticism.  Children  must  be  aided  to  think 
clearly  and  to  arrange  their  thoughts  in  good  order. 

As  the  child's  spoken  language  is  determined  largely  by 
what  he  hears,  so  is  his  written  language  by  what  he  reads. 
Train  children  to  observe  meaning  and  choice  of  words,  sen- 
tence structure  and  paragraph  arrangement  in  reading  les- 
sons, literature  and  history.  Note  how  a  repetition  of  words 
is  avoided,  why  a  sentence  is  inverted,  and  infinitive  or  parti- 
ciple used  instead  of  a  subordinate  clause.  Observe  how  the 
sentence  is  given  unity,  strength,  clearness.  Analyze  the  par- 
agraph finding  principal  thought  and  grouping  subordinate 
thoughts  about  it.     Show  that  the  paragraph  as  well  as  the 
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sentence  has  a  unity,  and  that  the  paragraphs  so  fit  together 
as  to  produce  the  larger  unity  of  the  entire  selection.  The 
lessons  thus  learned  from  the  writings  of  others  must  be 
applied  by  the  children  in  the  construction  and  criticism  of 
their  own  compositions.  Such  work  may  be  done  from  the 
third  grade  up,  avoiding  technical  terms  with  the  lower  grades. 

The  best  incentive  for  good  composition  is  an  audience  not 
a  per  cent.  The  class  must  be  this  audience  and  many  compo- 
sitions must  be  read  to  or  by  them.  To  make  the  class  an  ap- 
preciative audience  the  manner  and  matter  of  the  composition 
must  interest  them.  The  paraphrase  and  reproduction,  if  used 
at  all,  serve  only  as  exercises  for  formal  drill.  But  even  drill 
is  best  done  with  live  subjects.  If  the  story  is  retold,  let  it  be 
done  with  each  child's  own  modification,  the  teacher  suggesting 
some  ways  in  which  it  may  be  varied.  If  materials  of  History 
and  Geography  are  used  let  them  be  cast  in  new  form  as  let- 
ters of  travel,  imaginary  accounts  and  stories.  Read  good  let- 
ters to  pupils.  Not  every  composition  can  be  presented  to  the 
class,  but  every  one  has  that  possibility  and  so  has  an  audience 
in  prospect. 

There  should  be  daily  exercises  in  short  composition  as  far 
as  possible  on  the  blackboard.  Two  or  three  periods  should 
be  set  aside  each  week  for  longer  composition.  The  following 
steps  are  suggested  for  the  longer  compositions.  These  steps 
may  extend  over  several  periods : 

1.  Oral  composition — discussion  by  teacher  and  class.  In 
higher  grades  pupils  present  material  from  topics  and  refer- 
ences previously  assigned. 

(a)  Select  point  of  view  and  wording  of  subject. 

(b)  Select  topics,  rejecting  those  not  suited  to  point  of 
view. 

(c)  Arrange  topics  to  make  best  sequence. 

With  older  pupils  several  points  of  view  and  sets  of  topics 
may  be  suggested.  Thus  guided  they  may  use  any  of  these  or 
make  new  ones. 

This  step  may  be  one  day's  lesson. 

2.  First  writing.  Having  thought  and  planned  carefully, 
the  pupil  may  now  write  freely  and  spontaneously. 

3.  Read  alond,  correcting  by  ear  as  well  as  by  eye.  Many 
errors  will  be  heard  which  would  not  be  seen.  In  a  room  of 
fifty  each  pupil  will  read  his  composition  in  a  low  tone  without 
disturbing  his  neighbor.  Ask  each  to  make  his  composition  as 
nearly  perfect  as  possible  before  it  leaves  his  hands. 
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4.  Pass  to  neighbor,  who  reads  aloud,  making  correc- 
tions and  suggestions  in  pencil. 

5.  Return  to  writer,  who  looks  over  corrections  and  con- 
fers with  critic  regarding  any  he  does  not  understand  or  agree 
with. 

6.  Appeal  to  teacher  on  any  differences.  The  teacher 
discusses  these  questions  and  decides  them.  Each  pupil  thus 
gets  instruction  on  the  difficulties  of  the  entire  class,  and  not 
alone  on  his  own  careless  blunders.  The  pupils  thus  become 
the  justice  courts  of  language,  the  teacher,  the  supreme  court, 
gives  instruction  to  all  the  class  on  appealed  cases.  The 
teacher's  work  is  with  matters  where  the  pupils  do  not  know 
and  are  in  doubt.    All  this  is  done  in  class. 

7.  Several  papers  read  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  class. 

8.  Some  mistakes  may  have  escaped  both  writer  and 
critic,  so  several  compositions  are  read  aloud  and  criticised  by 
teacher  and  class.  Some  sentences  and  paragraphs  may  be 
worked  over  on  the  blackboard.  The  te,acher  gives  sugges- 
tions regarding  general  plan  and  arrangement  of  composition 
showing  how  to  make  it  better.  Special  attention  is  called  to 
good  qualities. 

9.  The  class  now  rewrite  their  compositions,  using  all  the 
suggestions  obtained  from  each  other  and  the  teacher.  These 
are  written  in  the  composition  book,  writing  on  the  left  hand 
page  only. 

10.  Teacher  corrects  the  composition  in  book,  indicating 
errors  by  marginal  signs,  thus,  S  for  spelling,  C  for  capitals,  G 
for  grammar,  P  for  punctuation,  for  paragraph,  Wd  for 
choice  of  words,  etc. 

11.  The  pupil  then  copies  composition  on  the  right  hand 
page,  finding  and  correcting  errors.  To  encourage  careful 
work  a  check  mark  at  the  top  of  a  page  indicates  that  only  the 
sentence  in  which  an  error  occurs  need  be  rewritten. 

12.  Encourage  pupils  to  take  a  pride  in  their  work,  to 
note  improvement  as  the  composition  book  becomes  filled,  and 
to  keep  the  right  hand  page  as  nearly  blank  as  possible. 

The  above  suggestions  have  been  found  good  in  practice 
and  are  believed  to  be  correct  in  theory. 
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The  Arts  of  Peace  and  the  Arts  of  War. 

A  Criticism  of   the  Jamestown  Program. 

[From  the  address  of  Professor  Calvin  M.   Woodward,  President  of  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  at  the  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  in  New  York,  December  26,  1906.] 

The  great  exposition  at  St.  Louis,  in  1904,  gave  an  epitome 
of  the  civilization  of  all  the  nations  and  tribes  of  the  earth. 
Their  representatives  dwelt  or  camped  side  by  side  and  ex- 
hibited with  marvelous  fidelity  and  fullness  their  industries, 
their  commerce,  their  science,  their  art,  their  systems  of  educa- 
tion, and  their  modes  of  life.  It  was,  indeed,  a  great  educa- 
tional institute  carried  on  for  seven  months  in  the  presence  of 
millions  of  visitors  from  every  nation  under  the  sun.  Probably 
no  human  instrumentality  was  ever  more  potent  in  promoting 
the  advancement  of  science  than  that  exposition.  The  great 
congress  brought  together  the  best  of  living  men,  and  they 
offered  their  best  tribute  for  the  service  of  science  and  human 
progress,  and  we  had  the  supreme  spectacle  of  the  triumphs  of 
the  arts  of  peace. 

The  exhibit  of  instruments  designed  to  kill  human  beings, 
and  of  appliances  for  the  destruction  of  ships  and  forts,  was 
minimized,  and  the  pageantry  of  war  offered  few  attractions 
and  claimed  small  attention.  The  glory  of  the  exposition  was 
its  devotion  to  education  and  the  application  of  science  to 
the  useful  arts. 

I  have  thus  characterized  the  exposition  of  1904,  in  order 
to  show  more  clearly  what  I  consider  an  unfortunate  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  management  of  the  proposed  Jamestown 
Exposition  at  Norfolk,  Va.,  in  1907.  I  refer  to  the  prominence 
which  military  and  naval  exhibits  and  evolutions  occupy  in  the 
prospectus  of  attractions.  The  emphasis  would  seem  to  be  on 
the  science  and  the  art  of  war,  as  though  the  glory  of  our 
American  manhood  lay  in  our  ability  to  overawe,  crush,  and 
destroy  the  very  peoples  who,  two  and  a  half  years  ago,  joined 
hands  with  us  and  with  each  other  in  fostering  the  growth  of 
an  international  brotherhood  which  should  relegate  the  waste 
and  horror  of  war  to  the  pages  of  history. 

Are  we  not  in  danger  of  cultivating  overmuch  a  warlike 
attitude  and  of  encouraging  the  growth  of  a  taste  for  war- 
fare? The  maxim,  "In  time  of  peace  prepare  for  war,"  has 
done  infinite  mischief.     It  has  misled  statesmen  and  sent  mil- 
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lions  of  young  men  to  untimely  graves.  It  means  arsenals  and 
forts,  great  standing  armies,  and  vast  fleets  of  battleships ;  and 
yet  those  are  the  very  things  we  wish  to  reduce  to  the  lowest 
possible  terms.  I  approve  of  a  single  military  academy  and 
a  single  naval  academy,  since  both  are  needed  by  a  modest 
army  and  navy;  but  I  do  not  wish  to  see  military  academies 
multiply,  nor  would  I  have  the  mimicry  of  war  become  a 
pastime  in  our  schools.  I  doubt  if  a  correct  science  of  educa- 
tion will,  include  the  science  of  shooting  our  fellowmen.  The 
episode  of  the  early  Jamestown  was  not  a  military  campaign 
nor  a  naval  victory;  it  was  rather  a  step  in  the  conquest  of  na- 
ture, and  a  chapter  in  human  progress.  I  trust  it  is  not  too 
late  to  give  to  the  Jamestown  Exposition  a  tone  less  warlike, 
and  to  put  the  emphasis  where  it  must  in  future  belong,  upon 
eduaction,  science,  industry,  commerce,  and  social  progress. 


The  Teaching  of  Commercial  Geography. 

I  have  been  asked  to  describe  to  you  the  way  in  which  we 
are  conducting,  at  Yale,  a  college  course  in  Commercial 
Geography.  This  is  the  most  common  student  name  for  the 
course,  although  it  appears  in  our  catalogs  under  the  more 
cumbrous  title  of  Physical  and  Commercial  Geography.  A 
sketch  of  the  origin  of  our  activities  in  this  field  may  serve,  I 
think,  as  an  introduction,  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  a  partial 
explanation  of  our  view-points  respecting  a  subject  which  is 
commonly  taught  in  a  different  way. 

The  germ-course,  which  constituted  our  point  of  departure, 
was  one  labeled  "Environmental  Influences  on  Man,"  given 
in  conjunction  by  a  member  of  the  department  of  Geology  and 
one  from  that  of  Anthropology.  This  title  seems  at  first  sight 
to  be  remote  enough  from  Commercial  Geography;  and  it 
certainly  was  so  in  our  eyes,  for  neither  of  us  had  had  our 
attention  directed  to  the  latter  subject.  Our  course  was  given 
the  first  year  to  a  very  small  class,  and,  as  is  so  often  the  case, 
it  was  the  instructors  themselves  who  profited  most  from  the 
instruction.  For,  as  is  well  known  among  teachers,  one  of  the 
best  ways  to  get  up  a  subject  is  to  offer  a  course  in  it. 

At  any  rate,  we  became  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  value 
of  a  common  introductory  course  to  our  two  departments.  It 
became  increasingly  clear  to  us  that  a  study  of  man  in  relation 
to  his  natural  environment  lent  a  welcome  human  interest  to 
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geography  and  geology;  and,  conversely,  that  the  study  of 
natural  environment  in  relation  with  man  provided  a  sub- 
stratum of  hard  fact  back  to  which  to  refer  any  elaborate 
theorizing  in  the  field  of  anthropology  and  the  other  social 
sciences,  and  history.  The  natural  science  side,  we  felt,  was 
made  more  human,  and  the  social  science  side  more  solid  and 
trustworthy,  if  they  were  considered  together,  and  with  con- 
stant reference  from  one  to  the  other. 

Some  of  the  earliest  topics  considered  by  us  were:  the 
influences  upon  the  development  of  civilization,  of  climate,  of 
flora  and  fauna,  of  topography,  of  the  distribution  of  water, 
and  so  on.  And,  in  casting  about  for  some  definite,  and  tangi- 
ble subject  around  which,  for  purposes  of  teaching,  to  assemble 
our  materials,  we  hit  upon  the  fact  that  they  all  came  into  a 
more  or  less  close  relation  with  the  development  of  exchange. 
For  the  articles  which  are  carried  by  the  currents  of  trade  are 
things  which  man,  in  his  struggle  for  existence,  has  learned 
to  derive  from  nature  under  the  conditions  given  him;  that  is 
to  say,  they  are  foods,  materials  for  clothing,  etc.  The  very 
form  and  character  of  the  struggle  for  existence,  as  revealed 
in  the  apparatus  and  organization  of  industry,  is  bound  to 
conform  to  the  conditions  set  by  nature.  The  inhabitant  of  the 
arctic  pursues  a  struggle  for  existence  (and  invents  an 
apparatus  to  aid  him  in  it)  which  is  different  in  many  essential 
respects  from  that  of  the  dweller  in  the  hot  desert;  and  both 
live  and  work  far  otherwise  than  does  the  inhabitant  of  the 
fertile,  temperate  river-bottom.  But  the  products  of  the  sev- 
eral local  areas,  owing  to  their  necessarily  uneven  distribution, 
already  in  the  remote  past  began  to  move  from  tribe  to  tribe. 
The  streams  of  trade,  thus  constituted,  and  now  grown  into 
world-wide  currents,  thus  afford  a  sort  of  index  of  man's 
varied  fortune  in  reducing  nature,  or,  rather,  in  learning 
natural  laws  and  conforming  his  life  to  them.  The  instances 
and  principles  of  our  original  course  seemed  to  emerge  in  a 
more  suggestive  and  attractive  light  when  developed  in  con- 
nection with  so  definite  and  vital  a  subject  as  that  of  trade — 
its  materials,  ways  and  history.  And  so  we  named  our 
elementary  course  Physical  and  Commercial  Geography. 

It  will  be  observed,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  we 
approached  the  subject  of  Commercial  Geography  from  the 
purely  scientific  and  unpractical  side.  In  this  we  differed 
from  most  of  those  who  have  developed  subjects  of  the  same 
or  allied  names.     The  more  common  view-point  of  Commer- 
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rial  Geography  is  that  of  the  prospective  merchant  rather  than 
of  the  physical  or  social  scientist ;  and  the  general  run  of  text- 
books clearly  witness  to  this  fact.  They  contain  descriptions 
and  statistics  of  trade,  arranged  for  the  most  part  by  countries, 
and  obviously  calculated  to  show  the  relations  between  political 
units  rather  than  those  existing  between  natural  or  physio- 
graphical  divisions  of  the  earth.  One  of  the  normal  tendencies 
of  such  arrangement,  it  may  be  noted,  is  to  lend  support  to  the 
already  too  popular  notion  that  trade  is  a  thing  dependent,  as 
to  its  nature  and  course,  upon  the  manipulation  of  man:  that 
it  is  determined  in  these  respects  by  human  policies  rather  than 
by  the  inter-play  of  natural  forces.  To  this  narrow  view  we 
were  led,  by  training  and  view-point,  to  offer  opposition. 

Some  of  the  regular  text-books  have  recognized,  it  is  true, 
the  controlling  conditions  of  physical  nature;  they  contain 
prefaces,  mostly  perfunctory,  setting  forth  general  observa- 
tions as  to  the  influence  of  climate,  topography,  and  so  on. 
But,  in  our  experience,  such  introductory  remarks  bore  little 
fruit,  not  being  followed  up  and  reiterated  at  the  proper  and 
apt  occasion,  that  is  to  say,  while  the  actual  descriptions  and 
statistics  were  being  presented.  What  we  have  done,  there- 
fore, has  been  to  supply,  regularly  and  untiringly,  often  doubt- 
less with  an  insistence  painful  and  even  revolting  to  our  stu- 
dents, the  general  principles  back  to  which  the  facts  of  their 
daily  text-book  assignments  could  be  referred. 

To  some  of  these  general  principles  we  shall  presently 
come.  But  before  we  could  do  much  with  general  considera- 
tions, we  found  ourselves  confronted  by  the  hard  reality  that 
our  students  knew  little  or  nothing  about  physical  geography; 
and  not  only  that,  but  that  they  did  not  know  the  old-fashioned 
geography  which  pedagogues,  now  gone  to  their  well-merited 
rest,  had  forced  into  the  heads  of  preceding  generations.  One 
student,  for  example,  was  authority  for  the  precarious  state- 
ment that  St..  Petersburg  was  the  center  of  a  flourishing 
tobacco-production.  We  pursued  this  clue.  We  found  that 
he  had  casually  read  "Petersburg"  upon  his  canister  of 
tobacco,  but  had  not  chanced  to  notice  the  abbreviation  "Va." 
after  it.  Now,  we  like  the  type  of  student  who  can  thus  focus 
his  available  stock  of  information;  the  quality  of  bluff,  like 
that  of  mercy,  droppeth  like  the  gentle  dew  from  heaven ;  but 
we  don't  like  either  to  be  strained.  We  wish  to  reserve  the 
loftiest  flights  of  the  creative  imagination  for  larger  game. 
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I  need  not  stop  to  enquire  the  why  of  this  mediaeval  lack 
of  geographical  knowledge;  we  always  suspected  that  it  was 
due  to  the  invasion  of  the  short-and-pleasant-cut-to-knowl- 
edge-system  which  became  popular  in  America,  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  about  the  time  that  these  hopefuls  of  ours  were  in 
kindergarten.  We  inferred  that  Alphonse  had  not  been 
crudely  and  unpsychologically  required  to  bound  the  state  of 
Ohio,  for  example;  but  had  been,  in  the  midst  of  a  series  of 
diverting  and  edifying  impressions — during  the  pauses  of  his 
doiley-work,  say — caught,  metaphorically  speaking,  with  his 
mouth  open  for  the  introduction  of  chance  bits  of  properly 
sterilized  mental  food. 

Well,  to  remedy  this,  the  atlas  became  the  badge  of  the 
course;  it  was  little  short  of  a  misdemeanor  to  be  caught  with 
it  off  the  person.  And  map-work  was  required  in  profusion, 
the  students  being  obliged  to  fit  out  outline-maps  with  names, 
colorings,  and  the  like,  indicating  areas  of  distribution  of 
minerals,  plants,  animals  and  men.  And,  in  order  to  increase 
the  definiteness  and  concreteness  of  their  impressions,  we  have 
striven  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  working-collection  of  the 
materials  of  commerce.  Our  nucleus  in  this  line,  at  Yale,  is 
the  Portland  Exhibit  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry,  now  installed,*  together  with  smaller  acquisitions, 
in  the  form  of  a  Commercial  Museum. 


With  these  words  of  introduction,  I  now  turn  to  the  more 
impersonal  question  of  general  principles  and  their  application. 
Of  these  I  can  summarize  only  a  selected  few.  But  if  their 
utility  in  putting  life  into  dry  facts  be  recognized,  further 
possibilities  along  the  same  line  will  crowd  upon  the  mind  of 
the  teacher. 

In  any  study  of  the  geography  of  commerce,  one  begins 
perforce  with  the  natural  distribution  of  the  materials  of 
commerce :  for,  roughly  speaking,  the  materials  are  here  or 
there  on  the  earth's  surface,  or  beneath  it,  and  man  must  go 
and  get  them,  if  he  wants  them,  where  natural  forces  have 
placed  them.  This  is  obviously  true  of  the  commercial  prod- 
ucts which  are  inorganic  by  nature :  you  do  not  normally  carry 
coals  to  Newcastle.     Mineral  wealth  has  been  distributed  once 


*This  exhibit  has  recently  been  temporarily  removed  by  the  United 
States  Government,  in  order  to  show  at  the  Jamestown  Ter-centennial 
of  1907. 
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for  all,  for  ores  cannot  be  transplanted,  or  grown,  even  under 
the  wing  of  the  protective  tariff.  Hence  one  is  driven  back 
upon  such  general  scientific  principles  as  explain  the  presence 
of  ores  and  minerals,  if  one  cares  to  do  more  than  memorize 
unintelligently  the  localities  in  which  they  are  found.  Here 
Commercial  Geography  certainly  has  need  of  the  geologist's 
aid.  If  we  know  that  the  Bermudas  are  built  of  coral  rock, 
we  can  dismiss  them  once  and  for  all  from  the  category  of 
iron-mining  regions :  we  shall  not  have  to  commit  to  memory 
as  an  unrelated  fact  that  they  do  not  produce  petroleum.  Or, 
to  take  a  positive  case — to  one  knowing  the  proximity  of  iron 
ore  and  coal  in  England,  the  reason  for  the  remarkable  indus- 
trial prosperity  of  that  island  has  already  ceased,  in  good  part, 
to  be  a  secret. 

The  case  is  similar,  though  far  more  complicated,  when 
the  commercial  products  of  the  organic  world  are  considered. 
The  flora  of  the  earth  remains  localized  in  good  part,  determi- 
nating by  its  distribution  regions  of  supply  and  demand,  and 
so  the  tread  of  trade-ways  and  the  courses  of  exchange.  We 
do  not  pretend  to  raise  Smyrna  figs  in  New  Zealand.  And 
even  if  we  do  extend  the  culture  of  plants  into  new  regions,  we 
are  always  bound  to  find  an  approximately  identical  habitat 
into  which  to  introduce  them.  The  great  drug,  Peruvian 
bark,  demanding  the  drenching  rains  of  clouds  blown  across 
the  Amazon  valley  and  spilled  against  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
Andes,  thrived  but  feebly  in  Jamaica,  and  did  not  find  a  new 
home  until  the  enterprise  of  the  British  had  ferreted  out  in 
their  wide  empire  an  almost  exact  duplicate  of  the  original 
habitat  and  conditions.  Tobacco  of  quality  has  always  clung 
to  lower  latitudes,  and  considerable  advance  in  the  imitation 
of  environmental  conditions  will  be  necessary  before  an 
American  can  remain  strictly  patriotic  and  yet  not  be  confined 
to  the  Pittsburg  stogie  and  the  Virginia  cheroot.  Fortunately 
for  the  smoking  jingo,  the  acquisition  of  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Philippines  offers  a  certain  escape  from  a  painful  dilemma. 
Nothing  whatever  dampens  many  of  these  projects  for  smiting 
the  accursed  foreigner  except  that  they  are  generally  physic- 
ally so  difficult  as  to  become  commercially  impossible. 

A  similar  attachment  to  native  environment  may  be  seen 
in  the  case  of  the  fauna  of  commerce.  The  fur-bearing  animal 
sticks  to  the  colder  regions,  the  cod  to  the  Newfoundland 
Banks;  commercial  coral  cannot  be  fished  up  off  the  shores 
of  Long  Island,  nor  can  the  camel,  as  experience  has  proved, 
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endure  the  alkali-water,  the  cacti,  the  canyons,  the  coyotes 
and  the  cowboys  of  the  American  Desert : — his  stomach  cannot 
endure  the  first ;  he  cannot  chew  the  second  with  impunity,  nor 
walk  upon  it  in  his  bare  feet ;  he  loses  his  head  when  he  peers 
down  large  holes  in  the  ground,  not  being  used  to  them;  the 
coyotes  that  insist  upon  nipping  his  heels  make  him  nervous; 
and  he  has  never  come  to  enjoy  the  diversions  of  the  ranchman 
in  lassooing  the  several  tempting  protuberances  of  his  knobby 
frame.  Moreover  he  frightened  the  horses,  and  had  to  be 
executed  in  general  and  in  particular.  He  could  not  fall  in 
cheerfully  with  a  new  environment. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  geographical  distribution  of  flora 
and  fauna  is  of  prime  importance  in  the  study  of  the 
geography  of  trade.  But  it  does  not  satisfy  the  reasoning 
mind  to  commit  to  memory  the  facts  of  such  geographical 
distribution  any  more  than  those  of  the  distribution  of  inor- 
ganic substances.  The  German  sage  urges  us  to  "consider  the 
What  but  more  the  How."  And  since  Darwin's  time  the 
excuse  of  ignorance  of  the  How  of  plant  and  animal  distribu- 
tion has  largely  passed  away.  The  student  must  be  made 
familiar  here  with  the  struggle  for  existence  in  the  plant  and 
animal  world,  as  rendered  inevitable  by  the  rapid  increase  of 
life.  He  must  know  something  of  variation  and  heredity,  so 
that  he  may  understand  how  the  fitter  survive  while  the  less  fit 
are  cut  off;  he  must  see  how,  under  given  environmental  con- 
ditions, certain  types,  and  those  only,  are  developed  in  nature. 
Then  he  is  in  a  position  no  longer  to  be  utterly  staggered  by 
the  great  mass  of  facts  regarding  the  natural  distribution  of 
plant,  animal  and  man,  but  to  comprehend  their  attendance 
upon  wide-reaching  principles.  And  if  the  test  of  science  is 
prophecy,  he  may  at  length  be  asked  to  calculate  the  possible 
flora  and  fauna,  not  to  mention  the  climate,  winds,  etc.,  of, 
say,  an  island  whose  latitude  and  longitude  are  given. 

But,  one  will  say,  the  plants  and  animals  are  not  all  con- 
fined any  longer  to  their  original  habitats,  nor,  indeed,  to  iden- 
tical ones :  Burbank  of  California  is  going  to  make  the  cactus 
grow  anywhere ;  by  removing  the  spines  from  the  plant  he  has 
obviated  their  lodgment  in  the  tongue  and  throat  of  the  camel  ; 
he  has  hardened  the  endurance  of  the  fruit-tree  so  that  it  does 
not  mind  having  its  blossoms  frozen;  and  so  on.  It  is  true 
that  man  has  turned  into  the  struggle  with  nature  all  the 
extraordinary  power  of  his  mind,  and  that  he  has  made  many 
apparent  changes  in  plant  and  animal  life.    Out  of  one  aborig- 
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inal  variety  of  pigeon  he  has  made,  in  the  course  of  thousands 
of  years,  several  score;  he  has  bred  horses  and  dogs  for  size, 
strength,  coloring,  power  of  scent,  and  the  like.  He  has 
altered  the  materials  of  commerce,  and  he  has  changed  their 
distribution-areas.  Thus  he  has  modified  the  direction  and 
content  of  the  stream  of  trade.  Certainly  the  study  of  Com- 
mercial Georgraphy  must  lead  some  attention  to  all  this. 

It  is  important,  then,  to  supplement  the  principles  of 
natural  selection  with  those  of  artificial  selection  and  breeding. 
The  latter  processes  are  so  striking  in  their  results,  and  so 
commonly  known,  that  it  is  almost  more  important  to  recog- 
nize their  limits  than  to  chronicle  their  successes.  This  is 
easier  to  do  from  the  standpoint  of  commerce  than  it  is  from 
that  of  pure  science;  for  commercial  limits  to  all  such  manip- 
ulation of  nature  are  set  by  cost.  What  is  physically  very 
difficult,  though  perfectly  possible,  generally  becomes  commer- 
cially impossible.  You  can  raise  bananas  in  Connecticut,  but 
not  for  the  market ;  you  can  raise  bears  in  a  zoological  garden, 
but  not  for  their  pelts.  Recognizing  such  limits,  however,  to 
artificial  modification  and  distribution  of  the  materials  of  com- 
merce,— if  this  modification  and  distribution  are  to  form  a 
basis  for  more  than  a  mnemonic  exercise, — they  should  be 
studied  in  the  light  of  the  general  principles  of  plant  and 
animal  breeding,  as  well  as  of  the  history  of  the  spread  of  this 
and  that  product  from  its  native  habitat.  These  principles 
can  be  expressed  in  terms  simple  and  homely  enough  for  a 
child  of  the  proper  age  to  grasp  in  their  essentials ;  such  study 
would  certainly  form  an  admirable  substitute  for  the  infant 
study  of  biology  or  dynamic  geology. 

******** 

But  I  must  not  delay  longer  over  the  materials  of  com- 
merce. Other  fruitful  topics  press  for  recognition,  for 
instance,  that  of  the  routes  of  trade.  It  is  enlightening  to  note 
the  adaptation  of  land-routes  to  topography,  and  the  extent 
to  which,  and  the  limits  within  which,  man  has  been  able  to 
manipulate  this  topography  to  suit  the  convenience  of  his 
projected  routes.  Similarly  with  water-ways  and  their  termi- 
nals: the  rivers,  lakes,  mediterraneans  and  oceans  are  ready- 
made  ways  of  trade,  where  the  surface  is  approximately  level 
and  the  friction  slight.  The  natural  impediments  in  these 
ways,  their  currents,  and  the  direction  of  the  natural  atmos- 
pheric motor-force  which  blows  over  them,  or  churns  them 
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into  dangerous  irregularity,  have  determined  the  paths  of 
vessels  and  will  long  continue  so  to  do,  despite  the  increasing 
application  of  steam.  To  be  sure,  man  makes  the  ways  more 
safely,  removes  some  of  the  worst  obstacles,  artificially  im- 
proves the  harbor-terminals,  by  the  use  of  steam  and  electricity 
renders  himself  at  least  partially  independent  of  some  natural 
conditions,  and,  through  marine  insurance,  distributes  losses 
so  that  they  are  less  felt;  but  through  it  all,  he  labors  amidst 
a  net-work  of  limiting  natural  forces;  and  his  results  can  be 
truly  comprehended  only  through  an  understanding  of  the 
natural  laws  of  which  he  takes  advantage  or  by  which  he  is 
conditioned.  For  the  understanding  of  transportation  one 
should  also  be  versed  in  the  history  of  its  earlier  and  simpler 
stages,  and  of  the  successive  advances  in  nautical  technique. 
He  will  then  see,  for  example,  why  enclosed  seas  have  ever 
formed  the  cradle  of  exchange,  and,  more  especially,  how  the 
island-dotted  Mediterranean  nurtured  up  in  turn  the  Phoeni- 
cian, Greek,  Roman,  Venetian  and  Spanish  merchant-marines 
and  commerce,  until,  in  the  fulness  of  time,  the  ocean  was 
entered  and  the  modern  world-traffic  initiated. 


But  it  is  not  alone  these  forces  in  physical  nature  (and 
many  others  that  I  cannot  mention)  that  should  be  understood 
as  a  basis  for  an  intelligent  and  comprehensive  view  of  the  life 
and  distribution  of  commerce.  Trade  has  its  materials,  which 
came  from  out  the  surface  of  the  earth,  and  its  ways  which 
lie  along  it;  but  it  has  its  agents  also — men.  And  just  as  a 
clear  and  intelligent  comprehension  of  its  physical  conditions 
is  indispensable  to  an  understanding  of  its  devious  nature,  so 
is  a  clear  and  intelligent  comprehension  of  its  human  condi- 
tions, if  they  may  be  so  called.  Here  is  where  anthropology 
joins  with  geology  and  physical  geography  in  contributing  to 
the  geography  of  trade  certain  underlying  principles  and 
essential  factors.  So  far  as  I  know,  this  aspect  of  Commercial 
Geography  has  never  been  systematically  taken  up. 

The  dissemination  of  the  materials  of  commerce  is  nothing 
if  the  character  and  distribution  of  producer,  consumer  and 
exchanger  be  left  out  of  reckoning.  Taking  the  races  of  men 
as  they  are,  it  is  evident,  for  example,  that  your  Australian  will 
not  produce  silk  for  the  world-market  nor  will  he  even  buy 
razors  for  shaving  purposes.  He  will  hunt  the  kangaroo  yet 
a  little  while,  and  then  die  off  conveniently,  so  that  the  white 
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man  can  pursue  his  course  undisturbed.  It  is  equally  certain 
that  the  said  white  man  will  pursue  his  course  undeviatingly, 
developing  a  production,  a  consumption  and  an  exchange  of 
commodities  on  an  ever  wider  scale.  Without  seeking  here  for 
the  causes,  it  is  clear  that  there  are  striking  differences  of 
temperament  between  races,  and  all  degrees  of  aptitudes  for 
the  development  of  commerce  between  the  extremes  cited. 
Dealing,  as  we  may,  in  broad  contrasts,  it  is  possible  to  sim- 
plify this  man-factor  by  distinguishing  between  the  highly 
civilized  races  and  those  which  are  relatively  or  actually  un- 
civilized. Roughly  speaking,  the  former  inhabit  the  easily 
accessible  parts  of  the  temperate  zones ;  while  the  "native,"  as 
everyone  knows,  occupies  only  such  regions  of  the  earth  as 
are  too  cold,  or  hot,  or  unhealthful,  or  isolated,  for  the  more 
civilized  brother  to  come  and  hustle  him  off  them.  The  only 
areas  which  support  and  protect  a  large  population  of  a  lower 
grade  of  civilization  are  the  tropics.  If,  now,  the  inhabitants 
of  the  cooler  regions  were  as  indifferent  to  the  destiny  of  the 
warmer  ones,  as  the  natives  of  the  latter  are  to  the  fate  of  the 
cooler  regions,  we  should  have  two  grand  divisions  of  the 
human  race  living  a  different  life  apart.  But  this  has  not  been 
the  case.  Throughout  history  the  people  of  the  temperate 
regions  have  manifested  a  deep  interest  in  the  products  of  the 
hotter  areas  and  a  decided  tendency  somehow  to  lay  hand  upon 
them.  Migrations  have  tended  regularly  toward  the  south, 
and  the  course  of  exchange  for  many  centuries  lay  between 
the  south  and  north — or  the  east  and  west,  as  it  once  was, 
when  the  tropical  products  of  the  Indies  came  to  Europe  over 
Damascus,  Beirut  and  Cairo.  The  more  wide-reaching  of  the 
environmental  influences  recounted  above,  chiefly  climate  and 
its  attendants,  have  tended  to  create  as  great  a  divergence 
between  the  products  of  cool  and  warm  regions  as  between 
the  men:  the  yam  and  the  negro  go  together,  the  coco-palm 
and  the  Polynesian,  the  durian  and  the  Malay.  And  the  torrid 
products,  especially  the  spices,  exerted,  as  luxuries,  a  tremen- 
dous attraction  upon  the  peoples  of  temperate  regions.  They 
wished  to  get  them,  and  centuries  of  history  have  been  made 
about  their  effort  so  to  do.  But  here  they  ran  counter  to  the 
peculiar  disposition  and  temperament  of  the  tropical  peoples, 
and  the  result  is  one  which  cannot  be  understood  apart  from  a 
comprehension  of  this  disposition  and  temperament,  especially 
as  it  is  exhibited  along  economic  lines. 
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Without  attempting  to  describe  this  "lower"  type  of  man 
except  as  he  touches  the  subject  in  hand,  he  is  marked,  first 
and  foremost,  by  a  disinclination  to  labor.  He  is  therefore  no 
kind  of  a  producer,  having  little  foresight,  living  from  day  to 
day,  and  depending  upon  the  bounty  of  tropical  nature  to 
satisfy  his  few  wants.  The  economic  stimuli  which  spur  the 
"economic  man"  of  the  economic  text-books  elicit  at  most  a 
quite  disproportionate  exertion.  Trinkets  and  baubles  did 
something  until  they  became  too  common;  alcoholic  spirits 
did  more.  Some  tropical  planters  are  said  actually  to  prefer 
bibulous  laborers,  for  they  are  absent  from  work  only  once  in 
a  while;  they  drink  up  their  wages  and  return  for  more,  while 
the  sober  native  saves  enough  in  a  few  weeks  to  emancipate 
him  from  the  need  of  further  labor  for  a  year.  It  can  be  seen 
that  the  orthodox  way  of  stimulating  supply,  by  higher  induce- 
ments offered  in  consequence  of  increased  demand,  is  here  all 
but  inoperative. 

But  the  white  man  cannot  normally  produce,  by  his  own 
efforts,  in  the  tropical  environment :  hence  trade  is  blocked. 
However,  it  must  not  be  understood  that  other  stimuli  will  not 
work  where  economic  titillations  are  not  sensed.  A  good 
drubbing  used  to  do  pretty  well;  and,  as  a  system,  slavery 
better  solved  the  question  of  tropical  labor,  from  the  purely 
economic  standpoint,  than  has  any  substitute  for  it.  Demand 
here  prodded  the  plantation-owner,  the  owner  brought 
pressure  to  bear  upon  the  overseer,  and  the  latter  took  a  stout 
stick  and  sallied  forth  to  "demand"  more  output.  But  com- 
pulsion of  this  nature  proved  unpalatable  to  that  portion  of 
humanity  which  could  make  the  other  part  stop  it,  and  since 
emancipation  a  good  many  methods  have  been  ineffectually 
put  into  practice  to  reach  the  soul  of  the  benighted  one  who 
could  not  see  the  advantage  of  being  strenuous.  The  com- 
mercial exploitation  of  the  tropics  has  encountered  in  the 
tropical  peoples  a  passive  resistance  and  a  dull  inertia;  qual- 
ities referable  to  environmental  influences  totally  diverse  from 
those  under  which  the  modern  commercial  system  was  itself 
developed. 

So  much  for  native  production  and  supply.  Nor  do  the 
native  peoples  demand  much  from  the  stream  of  world  trade 
to  which  their  contribution  is  so  slight.  They  can  use  an 
occasional  shirt  or  umbrella,  a  tile  hat,  or  a  pair  of  cuffs  for 
the  ankles;  brass  wire  and  other  metallic  products  can  still  be 
sold  in  moderate  quantities.     But  there  is  no  volume  to  their 
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traffic,  and  their  trading  methods  are,  from  a  European  stand- 
point, incurably  eccentric.  Trade  is  a  passion  with  many- 
African  tribes :  but  it  is  a  pleasure  too  sweet  not  to  be  long 
drawn  out.  The  German  trader  asks  for  ivory  or  an  ox;  and, 
after  deliberation,  a  little  tusk  or  a  sickly  beast  is  produced, 
and  the  owner  settles  down  to  the  luxurious  quibble  and  the 
noisy  assertion.  Each  piece  of  goods  must  be  dickered  over 
separately  for  the  maximum  period;  the  seller  must  play  his 
several  roles  of  heartsick  disillusionment,  virtuous  indignation 
and  generous,  if  hopeless,  self-sacrifice.  Trade  is  viewed  less 
as  an  economic  operation ;  and  more  as  a  forensic  contest — as 
art  for  art's  sake.  Here  is  no  demand-region  to  tempt  large- 
scale  commercial  operations.  Hence  the  development  of 
tropical  resources  has  been  pretty  largely  outside  of  the  legiti- 
mate, modern  type  of  trade,  as  between  civilized  peoples  of 
other  climes ;  it  has  been  too  often  ruthless  exploitation  and 
rascally  robbery.  That  is  the  type  which  the  environment 
brought  forth — it  is  the  frontier-type,  outside  the  "protection 
of  the  market."  One  author  tells  of  fur-trading  which 
realized  over  $6,000  worth  of  furs  upon  sixty  gallons  of  raw 
alcohol,  mixed  with  water  in  the  proportion  of  four  to  one, 
and  dispensed  at  a  buffalo-robe  per  pint.  Such  irregular 
exchange  is,  of  course,  a  mere  parody  on  modern  trade,  but 
it  has  nevertheless  been  approximated  to  in  a  sufficient  number 
of  cases,  to  render  the  type  a  common  one  under  specific  con- 
ditions of  civilization  on  one  side  and  unsophisticated  uncivil- 
ization  on  the  other, — that  is  to  say,  under  diverse  conditions 
of  the  human  factor.  For  the  understanding  of  the  "How" 
of  trade,  and  for  a  perspective  of  its  geography,  some  infor- 
mation calculated  to  clarify  the  student's  conception  of  the 
human  factor  would  seem  to  be  indispensable. 

Enough  has  been  said,  perhaps,  to  support  a  contention 
that  in  viewing  man's  activities  on  earth,  and  specifically  those 
vocations  which  run  out  into  the  exchange  of  commodities,  we 
are  not  wont  to  accredit  in  just  measure  the  natural  conditions 
involved.  It  is  for  a  clearer  comprehension  of  these  conditions 
that  our  courses  stand.  It  is  not  a  fortuitous  thing  that  the 
center  of  gravity  of  the  world's  commerce  has  been  moving 
westward  and  northward  until  it  rests  within  a  western  island- 
group,  and  even  now  threatens  to  shift  across  the  ocean.  It  is. 
not  accidental  that  Phoenicia,  Greece,  Rome,  Venice,  Portugal, 
Holland  and  England,  as  the  hour  of  their  commercial  destiny 
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approached,  turned  their  eyes  toward  the  East;  nor  was  it  a 
movement  of  another  kind  that  caused  the  right-about-face 
toward  the  West,  of  Spain.  The  background  of  all  these 
movements  was  the  human  struggle,  first  for  existence,  and 
then  for  a  more  luxurious  standard  of  living,  the  seeking  of 
satisfactions  where  nature  placed  them,  by  men  trained  by 
nature  to  desire  and  acquire. 

A  single  consideration  remains.  Assuming  the  value  of 
the  discipline  outlines,  is  it  available  elsewhere  than  in  a 
college?  Could  the  more  elementary  instruction  profit  by  it? 
Of  course  the  final  answer  to  this  query  must  wait  on  experi- 
ence. What  testimony  we  have  been  able  to  gather  upon  this 
subject  is  affirmative,  and  about  as  follows:  the  essential  ideas 
of  such  a  college  or  normal  school  course  can  be  simplified  for 
the  young,  rather  indefinitely,  without  emerging  as  a  diluted 
mush  of  unpractical  pedantry.  Even  the  very  immature  can 
be  taught  a  good  deal  of  the  "How,"  for  the  abstract  terms 
and  the  arguments  in  which  the  teacher  thinks,  can  be  made 
explicit  through  examples  and  reasoning  of  the  utmost  sim- 
plicity. Certainly  it  is  worth  while,  to  whomsoever  knowledge 
is  imparted,  to  cut  out  brute  memorizing  by  focussing  facts,  so 
far  as  possible  and  practicable,  about  the  nuclei  of  more  general 
principles.  But  be  this  as  further  experience  shall  show :  in 
any  case  the  teacher  of  Commercial  Geography  should  be 
armed  with  principles  of  wider  bearing  and  interest,  in  fighting 
his  way  and  then  trying  to  pilot  others  through  what  has  long 
been  regarded  by  many  as  an  arid  and  unteachable  maze  of 
unrelated  facts.  Albert  Galloway  Keller, 

Assistant    Professor    of    the    Science    of    Society    in    Yale 

University. 
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Greeting. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  the  editor  suggests  a  word  of  greet- 
ing to  the  school  people  of  this  State;  and  I  give  it  with  all  my 
heart.  They  seem  to  me  the  best  folks  in  the  world,  these 
school  people,  and  I  am  glad  to  have  this  chance  to  work  with 
you  and  for  you ;  and  I  truly  hope  that  every  one  of  you,  from 
the  lordliest  principal  of  San  Diego  to  the  scaredest  little 
teacher  in  Siskiyou,  will  feel  free  to  command  my  service  or 
ask  my  help  at  any  time  during  the  next  four  years.  You  have 
a  peculiar  responsibility  in  it;  I  know  well  that  a  schoolmaster 
unknown  to  politics  should  never  have  attained  the  largest 
majority  of  all  the  officers  in  a  great  State  capital  without  the 
special  personal  help  of  about  5,000  of  his  fellow-teachers 
scattered  all  over  the  highways  and  the  byways  of  the  State. 

So  you  must  not  only  ask  favors;  you  must  give  counsel, 
supply  inspiration,  furnish  new  ideas  and  set  my  mistakes 
aright.  It  has  long  been  my  experience  that  a  superintendent's 
most  valuable  ideas,  his  most  original  plans,  come  from  his  own 
teachers  at  work  when  he  has  their  confidence  and  can  under- 
stand them !  If  one  could  go  about  among  the  teachers  of  Cali- 
fornia, picking  up  a  bright  plan  here,  an  original  insight  there, 
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an  improvement  somewhere  else — and  carry  them  around  to 
other  teachers  in  exchange  for  still  other  good  things  to  pass 
on  to  some  one  else  later  on — why,  that  would  be  a  useful  piece 
of  work,  well  worth  doing.  If  you'll  help  me,  I'll  try  to  work 
at  it  now  and  then. 

Just  now  I  feel  confused  and  overwhelmed  by  the  complex 
multitude  of  new  duties  pressing  in  from  every  direction;  and 
perhaps  a  little  ashamed  of  the  presumption  that  has  led  a 
very  small  man  to  undertake  a  very  large  job.  And  I  am 
embarrassed  by  the  very  confidence  that  you  express  in  me 
nowadays.  You  suggest  the  magnificent  opportunities  within 
my  reach  and  point  out  the  splendid  things  you  expect  me  to 
accomplish — and  again  I  am  aware  of  having  rushed  in  where 
angels  fear  to  tread ! 

Well,  you  must  be  patient;  I  can  not  be  so  swift  nor  so 
wise  nor  so  brave  as  you  wish;  and  when  your  praise  turns 
into  blame,  I  must  be  patient,  too.  I  can  only  promise  you  to 
do  the  best  that  I  can,  as  it  seems  to  me  when  each  time  comes. 

I  shall  often  want  to  consult  you  and  invite  your  sugges- 
tions in  future.  This  is  as  good  a  time  to  begin  as  any.  I  find 
that  a  two  years'  supply  of  blanks  for  the  school  business  of  the 
State  will  soon  have  to  be  printed;  such  things  as  contracts, 
registers,  reports,  certificates,  appointments,  etc.,  etc.  How 
can  any  one  of  these  be  improved  ?  Should  they  be  made  uni- 
form in  size?  Which  have  become  obsolete?  It  is  speak  now 
or  hold  your  peace  for  two  years. 

School  legislation  is  simmering  in  the  pot,  too;  and  just 
now  is  the  only  time  for  several  years  when  the  school  laws 
can  be  affected.  Anything  whatever,  either  good  or  bad,  that 
all  the  school  people  of  the  State  would  agree  upon  and  work 
for,  could  be  enacted  into  a  law ;  and  anything  we  were  divided 
upon  would  fail.  The  moral  of  this  is  that  we  must  agree  on 
a  very  few  things  that  are  really  necessary;  and  no  one  must 
say  a  word  against  them  on  pain  of  his  life.  Otherwise,  noth- 
ing results  but  talk. 

The  editor  also  suggests  that  a  list  of  my  office  helpers 
would  be  of  interest.  At  present,  it  stands  thus :  Mrs.  M.  G. 
Hyatt,  of  Riverside;  Job  Wood,  Jr.,  of  Monterey;  Lawrence 
Chenoweth,  of  Kern  City;  Frank  Mouser,  of  Los  Angeles; 
Charles  Hunt,  of  Fresno. 

Mrs.  Hyatt  was  educated  at  the  Ohio  State  University; 
has  been  a  California  teacher  of  every  grade,  finally  becoming 
the  principal  of  the  Fallbrook  High  School,  which  place  she 
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left  to  become  Deputy  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  up 
to  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Wood  is  a  graduate  of  the  San  Jose  Normal  School, 
has  been  a  teacher  and  principal  of  all  grades  and  has  been  the 
Superintendent  of  a  California  County  for  a  dozen  years.  He 
is  kindly,  painstaking  and  genial  in  dealing  with  the  public. 

Mr.  Chenoweth  is  a  graduate  of  the  San  Jose  Normal 
School,  has  been  a  teacher  and  principal  in  Kern  County  for 
years,  and  has  a  suave  and  agreeable  manner. 

Mr.  Mouser  is  an  accountant  from  the  Tax  Collector's  of- 
fice, cheerful  and  obliging  in  temper. 

Mr.  Hunt  is  a  faithful  and  willing  porter,  very  necessary 
to  the  peace  and  dignity  of  the  office. 

This,  perhaps,  is  enough  of  this  kind  of  a  greeting.  It  is 
not  a  foreshadowing  of  deep  educational  policies  or  a  declara- 
tion of  principles ;  but  merely  a  friendly  good  morning  to  my 
fellow-teachers ;  a  plea  for  their  sympathy  and  help,  and  a 
promise  to  do  all  that  a  back-country  schoolmaster  can  see  to 
make  this  office  of  use  to  them  and  to  the  children  they  teach. 

Most  cordially  yours, 

Edward  Hyatt. 


Little  Talks  by  the  Way. 

(Under  this  head  Superintendent  Hyatt  will  try  to  give  some  account 
of  what  he  sees  and  hears  and  thinks  in  traveling  about  officially  among 
the  schools  of  California.  It  will  be  somewhat  hasty  and  ill-digested, 
being  jottings  on  the  road.  It  will  deal  with  personal  experiences,  and 
so  may  look  egotistic.  It  will  be  subject  to  frequent  change  of  opinion, 
and  will  seem  inconsistent.  It  is  done  as  a  free  and  easy  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  school  people  of  the  State  and  the  central  school 
office.  If  it  provokes  retort  or  comment,  that  will  be  printed,  too,  pro- 
vided that  it  be  interesting.) 

What  do  you  grammar  school  people  think  of  the  diploma 
of  graduation  now  issued  by  the  state  to  pupils  at  the  close  of 

the  grammar  grades? 
r    .  Isn't  it  too  large  and  magnificent  for  the  pur- 

pose?    It  is  handsome  and  beautifully  printed, 
but  the  lithographic  stone  from  which  it  was 
p  om    '  made  was  destroyed  in  the  earthquake     .  Shall 

we  have  a  new  one  only  half  as  large?  Or  would  you  feel  that 
to  be  a  loss  of  prestige,  and  be  inclined  to  insist  upon  the  full 
amount  of  paper  and  ink? 
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I  went  to  Chico  a  few  weeks  ago,  my  first  experience  as  a 

Normal  School  Trustee.     You  know  the  Superintendent  is  a 

member,  ex-officio,  of  all  the  Boards  of  State 

At  the  Chlco  salaries,  but  it  didn't  come  up  at  all  at  Chico, 

State  Normal  "g^t  away  to  vote  a  raise  for  all  the  teachers' 

Normal  Schools.     I  expected  to  have  a  chance 

to  my  surprise. 

The  journey  up  the  Sacramento  valley  was  a  graphic 
showing  of  a  vast  and  wonderful  empire  of  fertile  land.  No 
one  can  have  any  conception  of  its  brightness,  its  latent  rich- 
ness, without  going  through  the  valley  in  daylight. 

A  surprise  met  me  at  Chico.  Lounging  around  the  plat- 
form and  in  the  waiting  rooms  were  a  score  or  more  of  Hin- 
doos. Regular  Hindoos,  dark  skinned,  scanty  bearded,  solemn 
eyed,  with  turbans  wound  around  their  heads.  I  could  hardly 
believe  my  eyes.  It  seemed  India,  not  California.  A  snake 
charmer  would  have  made  the  illusion  complete.  It  seems 
there  is  a  large  Hindoo  colony  at  Chico. 

The  Normal  Board  transacted  only  routine  business,  ap- 
proving bills  and  ratifying  the  actions  of  the  president.  There 
were  present  Senator  Coggins,  a  lumber  king  of  the  Northern 
forests;  Mr.  Campbell,  the  master  of  a  35,000-acre  ranch  in 
Colusa  county,  and  Attorney  Lusk,  a  bank  president  of  Chico. 

The  graduating  exercises  of  the  Normal  School  were  in 
the  evening.  There  were  fifteen  graduates,  two  of  whom  were 
men.  There  are  over  forty  men,  by  the  way,  among  the  300 
students  of  this  school — a  larger  proportion  than  in  any  other 
school  of  the  state,  larger  than  among  the  teachers  of  the 
state. 

The  chief  events  of  the  occasion  were  as  follows : 

Music  by  a  chorus  of  sixty  student  voices  and  a  string 
band  of  nearly  a  dozen  pieces;  all  under  the  direction  of  Miss 
Lennon,  of  the  Normal  faculty. 

An  address  by  President  Van  Liew.  It  was  a  review  of 
the  Juvenile  Courts  of  the  United  States,  with  an  appeal  for 
better  and  wiser  methods  of  dealing  with  incorrigible  and  un- 
manageable children.  This  was  not  only  educational,  it  was 
statesmanship  of  a  strong  and  sane  variety. 

A  talk  by  Mr.  Tull,  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Plant 
Industry.  He  described  at  length  and  in  humorous  style  his 
adventures  in  Japan  during  the  few  months  just  past.  He 
had  gone  to  study  the  matting  prass  industry  of  Japan  and 
to  secure  roots  of  the  best  varieties  of  the  long  grasses  that 
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are  used  for  making  the  fine  mattings  of  China  and  Japan. 
He  brought  away  large  quantities  where  they  are  now  grow- 
ing. This  experiment  is  likely  to  add  a  large  and  important 
industry  to  the  resources  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 

A  love  feast  in  the  halls  and  offices  of  the  school,  taken 
part  in  by  the  graduates,  their  parents  and  friends,  the  faculty, 
the  Board  and  the  students.  It  seemed  to  me  a  good  school, 
and  one  on  a  singularly  harmonious  and  efficient  basis. 

* 
*         * 

The  other  day  I  went  over  to  the  Legislature  to  hear  the 
discussion  on  the  bill  adding  manual  training  and  domestic 
science  to  the  studies  authorized  by  law  for  the 
jKljg  common  schools. 

...  t  Grove  L.   Johnson  of  Sacramento  made  a 

speech.     He  is  an  old  man,  with  snowy  beard, 
immaculate  dress,  gleaming  diamond  pins,  ex- 
quisite button  hole  bouquet.     He  is  a  keen  and  skillful  man, 
adroit  and  able  in  speech,  and  a  long-time  leader  of  the  As- 
sembly. 

Said  he:  "Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  absurd  lengths  to  which  our  modern  idea  of  education  has 
gone.  Instead  of  adding  to  our  list  of  studies,  we  should  chop 
the  present  list  in  two  in  the  middle.  It  is  become  a  veritable 
Adullam's  cave.  The  minds  and  bodies  of  tender  children 
cannot  stand  the  strain  we  are  putting  upon  them.  The  old 
school,  that  devoted  itself  to  the  three  R's,  was  a  much  better 
education  for  children  than  anything  that  has  been  devised 
since,  and  it  produced  better  results.  These  ornamental 
branches  and  fanciful  additions  that  are  added  on  so  fast,  they 
are  going  to  ridiculous  extremes.  What  is  Domestic  Science? 
No  one  in  this  chamber  knows  even  what  is  is,  unless  it  be 
Mr.  Strobridge,  the  author  of  the  bill,  and  Mr.  Sackett,  who 
has  been  a  Superintendent  for  twelve  years.  For  my  part,  I 
am  only  a  poor  old  man,  and  I  cannot  understand  these  new 
things.  But  I  plainly  see  this :  that  our  education  has  become 
a  pyramid  standing  on  its  apex.  It  will  not  endure,  it  cannot 
continue  in  that  condition." 

There  was  much  more,  of  course,  but  this  will  give  a  notion 
of  the  point  of  view.  Doubtless  it  seems  crude,  absurd,  impos- 
sible, to  every  professional  educator  who  reads  it.  Yet  we 
schoolmasters  must  take  notice  that  such  sentiments  are  held 
by  a  great  many  people.     Observe  that  it  did  not  come  from 
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an  unlettered  yokel  in  a  ditch,  but  from  a  polished  leader  of 
our  law-making  body  during  a  public  speech  in  legislative 
halls.    We  must  not  let  our  people  get  too  far  behind  us. 

What  is  your  answer,  you  who  read  these  lines,  what  is 
your  answer  to  Mr.  Johnson  ?  Can  you  completely  and  neatly 
reply,  when  some  one  in  your  own  sphere  of  action  makes 
some  similar  attack?  Your  time  is  coming  one  of  these  days, 
and  you  have  had  your  warning.  Sharpen  your  weapons 
against  a  time  of  need.    What  will  you  say? 


PROCLAMATION 

To  the  Teachers  end  Superintendents  of  the  Rural  Schools  of  California 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  This  Official  School  Journal  costs 
the  school  funds  of  this  State  some  $5,000  per  annum.  The 
law  provides  it. 

Why? 

Is  it  not  that  we  should  use  it  as  a  tool  to  shape  our  work  ? 
To  make  us  acquainted,  to  keep  track  of  what  others  are  doing, 
to  knit  us  together  into  a  strong  organization?  To  pry  this 
one  out  of  the  bog  and  clip  the  soaring  wings  of  that,  so  that 
all  shall  come  up  to  the  firingline  together  ? 

To  be  sure!  No  great  work  of  either  War  or  Peace  can 
be  carried  on  without  Organization  and  without  an  efficient 
means  of  Communication  between  the  parts  of  the  organiza- 
tion.   It  is  deadly  peril  to  have  communications  threatened. 

Really,  it's  a  fine  idea,  this  Official  Journal,  isn't  it  ?  It  has 
noble  possibilities.  If  we  use  this  tool  it  is  cheap  at  the  price, 
a  splendid  investment  for  the  State. 

But  a  tool  is  no  good  till  it's  used.  We  are  the  ones  to  use 
it.  We  cannot  use  it  without  effort  on  our  own  part.  We 
must  not  let  it  hang  rusting  and  useless  on  the  wall,  else  we 
cheat  ourselves  and  our  schools. 

We  must  first  of  all  get  it ;  and  then,  read  it,  talk  about  it, 
inform  it,  try  its  plans,  discuss  its  ideas,  praise  it,  blame  it, 
make  it  a  regular  part  of  our  professional  life. 

So  much  for  Theory;  now  for  a  little  Practice. 

The  superintendents  who  read  this  will  be  visiting  the 
schools  of  the  teachers  who  read  this  for  the  next  four  months. 
Shall  I  prescribe  ten  question  for  those  superintendents  to  ask 
the  pupils  of  those  schools  during  those  four  months?  Very 
well.    Here  they  are. 
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i.  Give  a  quotation  you  have  learned  this  year.  Explain 
what  it  means. 

2.  Tell  a  little  story  you  have  heard  or  read.  (Two  or 
three  minutes.) 

3.  Stand  up  and  analyze  this  problem  in  orderly  style, 
giving  distinctly  the  statement,  the  solution  and  the  conclu- 
sion :    If  9  sheep  cost  54  dollars,  what  will  2  sheep  cost  ? 

4.  Draw  a  little  picture  on  the  board  of  some  posts  or 
trees  or  other  objects  and  explain  how  you  make  some  of  them 
appear  farther  away  than  others. 

5.  Answer  the  following  quickly:  9  times  7?  8  times 
9?    7  times  6?    12  times  7?    7  times  8?  9  times  12? 

6.  Draw  a  map  of  California  in  less  than  a  minute  by 
the  clock. 

7.  Locate  on  that  map  the  highest  point,  the  lowest 
point,  the  best  harbor,  the  largest  lake,  the  longest  railroad, 
the  most  important  product. 

8.  Read  one  paragraph  of  the  reading  lesson  you  had 
yesterday,  slowly,  distinctly,  and  understandingly. 

9.  Write  six  words  on  the  blackboard  as  a  specimen  of 
your  very  best  penmanship. 

10.  Pronounce  the  following  sentences,  one  in  a  whisper, 
one  in  an  ordinary  tone,  one  in  a  very  loud  tone,  and  all  with 
such  extreme  distinctness  that  no  one  in  the  room  can  possibly 
misunderstand  what  you  say :  "He  could  pay  nobody  and 
pain  nobody."  "I  said  an  ocean,  not  a  nation."  "Roll  the 
round  ball  around." 

So  there  you  are,  all  ready  for  the  Superintendent  to  use 
tomorrow  morning,  and  maybe  I  will  visit  some  schools  my- 
self to  ask  these  things.  What?  Does  someone  say.  "Oh, 
the  teacher  will  drill  her  children  on  these  question."  Well, 
what  if  she  does?    Will  she  damage  her  school  by  it? 

And  please  don't  tell  me  that  all  wisdom  is  not  bottled  up 
in  ten  questions,  or  that  I  have  no  right  to  prescribe  what  you 
do,  or  that  I  can  never  find  out  whether  you  do  it  or  not — for 
I  know  all  that  already. 

Still,  I  have  a  notion  that  if  fifty  superintendents  and  five 
thousand  teachers  should  hammer  together  on  ten  good  ques- 
tions for  a  few  months,  great  good  would  flow  out  of  the 
effort.  There  is  a  strength  in  numbers.  A  simple  thing  be- 
comes great  when  multitudes  work  at  it  together. 

Try  it  for  the  rest  of  the  term,  and  tell  the  result  next  year. 
Very  truly  yours,  Edward  Hyatt. 
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Humane  Education. 

Department  of  Education,   California  Club,   California  Club 

House,  1750  Clay  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Humane  Education  is  compulsory  in  the  schools  of  Califor- 
nia and  of  ten  other  States. 

The  Humane  Education  movement  is  a  broad  one,  reaching 
from  humane  treatment  of  animals  on  the  one  hand,  to  peace 
with  all  nations  on  the  other. 

Since  1901  the  school  law  of  California  has  provided  that 
Humane  Education  be  one  of  the  statutory  studies  for  all  public 
schools,  primary  and  grammar.    The  law  reads  as  follows : 

Instruction  must  be  given  in  the  following  branches  in  the 
several  grades  in  which  they  may  be  required,  viz :  *  *  * 
Humane  Education ;  provided  that  instruction  in  Humane  Edu- 
cation may  be  oral,  no  text  books  on  this  subject  being  required 
to  be  purchased  by  the  pupils;  provided  further  that  County 
Boards  of  Education  may,  in  districts  having  less  than  one 
hundred  census  children  confine  the  pupils  to  *  *  *  until 
they  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  these  subjects. — Paragraph 
entitled  "Statutory  School  Studies,"  number  1665,  Political 
Code. 

Humane  education  is  compulsory  in  all  primary  and  gram- 
mar schools  having  more  than  one  hundred  census  children  in 
the  district. 

This  circular  is  addressed  to  the  school  officers,  and  to  the 
school  teachers  of  California,  respectfully  reminding  them  of 
the  provisions  of  the  school  law,  and  requesting  them  to  ob- 
serve its  letter  and  spirit. 

Hon.  T.  J.  Kirk,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, writes :  "In  California  I  have  observed  steady  progress 
along  humane  lines,  especially  since  Humane  Education  was 
placed  on  the  list  of  statutory  studies.  I  am  glad  to  believe 
that  rational  systematic  instruction  in  humane  education  is  be- 
coming general.  I  am  sure  it  is  of  greatest  value.  I  heartily 
recommend  that  it  be  on  the  program  of  all  County  institutes." 

Many  superintendents  have  placed  humane  education  on 
the  institute  programs,  and  many  teachers  have  been  mindful 
of  this  important  subject.  The  best  educational  periodicals 
give  deserved  prominence  to  humane  topics.  Teachers  fre- 
quently testify  that  lessons  on  kindness  to  animals  result  in 
kindness  to  playmates,  and  in  marked  improvement  in  school 
discipline. 
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It  is  believed  that  a  regular  time  on  the  weekly  program,  as 
is  provided  by  law  in  several  states,  would  be  an  aid  toward 
more  and  better  work  in  this  subject.  It  is  recommended  that 
stories  of  kindness  to  animals  be  placed  in  the  school  libraries, 
that  pictures  for  decoration  of  school  rooms  be  carefully  cho- 
sen, that  an  annual  Bird  Day  in  the  spring,  and  an  annual  Peace 
Day,  May  18,  be  approved  by  County  Superintendents  of 
Schools.  Bird  Day  is  often  combined  with  Arbor  Day,  the 
protection  of  birds  being  closely  related  to  the  care  of  trees  and 
wild  flowers.  The  observance  of  Peace  Day  is  an  international 
movement.  Any  exercises  that  condemn  war  and  praise  peace 
are  appropriate. 

Humane  Education  implies  a  step  beyond  animals'  rights. 
It  implies  character  building.  Society  first  said  that  needless 
suffering  should  be  prevented.  Society  now  says  that  children 
must  not  be  permitted  to  cause  pain,  because  of  the  effect  on 
the  children  themselves. 

Correspondence  is  invited.  Literature  is  offered  to  school 
officers  and  teachers. 

Alice  L.  Park, 
Chairman  of  Humane  Education  Committee. 
Postoffice  address,  611    Gilman  Street,   Palo  Alto,   Cali- 
fornia. 

BOOKS  RECOMMENDED  FOR  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES. 

Friends  and  Helpers,  S.  J.  Eddy. 
Black  Beauty,  Anna  Sewall. 

Our  Gold  Mine  at  Hollyhurst,  American  Humane  Educa- 
tion Society. 

Voices  for  the  Speechless  (selections),  A.  Firth. 
Among  the  Pond  People,  C.  D.  Pierson. 
Citizen  Bird,  M.  O.  Wright  and  E.  Coues. 
Songs  of  Happy  Life  (with  music),  S.  J.  Eddy. 

BOOKS  RECOMMENDED  TO  TEACHERS. 

Animals'  Rights,  H.  S.  Salt. 

Every  Living  Creature,  R.  W.  Trine. 

Humane  Education,  E.  E.  Page. 

Bird  Day  and  How  to  Prepare  for  It,  C.  A.  Babcock. 

Patriotism  and  the  New  Internationalism,  L.  A.  Mead. 
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Western    School    News. 


Meetings. 


The  California  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation will  meet  at  Sacramento, 
December,  1907.  Morris  B.  Dailey, 
San  Jose,  President;  Mrs.  M.  M. 
Fitz  Gerald,  405  Fillmore  Street, 
Secretary. 

Southern  California  Teachers' 
Association  will  meet  December 
20  and  21,  at  Los  Angeles.     H.  A. 


Adrian,   Santa  Barbara,  President. 

Northern  California  Teachers' 
Association,  Sacramento,  Cal. ; 
C.  H.   Camper,   Chico,  President. 

National  Educational  Associa- 
tion, Los  Angeles,  Cal.  July  8-12. 
Nathan  Schaeffer,  President,  Har- 
risburg,  Pa.;  Irwin  Shepard,  Sec- 
retary,  Winona,   Minn. 


NOTBS 

J.  D.  Sweeny  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  Tehama  County 
Board  of  Education. 

The  Sonoma  County  Board  of  Education  has  refused  to  grant 
renewals  of  primary  certificates. 

The  University  of  Washington,  Seattle,  Wash.,  has  now  an  en- 
rollment of  more  than  1,000  students. 

W.  S.  Moore,  formerly  of  Antioch,  has  resigned  to  accept  the 
principalship  of  the  Ferndale  Schools. 

There  is  a  decrease  in  the  enrollment  of  students  both  at  Stanford 
University  and  at  the  University  of  California. 

Geo.  L.  Sackett,  formerly  Superintendent  of  Ventura  County,  is 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education  in  the  Assembly. 

Ex-Superintendent  of  Schools  F.  P.  Johnson,  of  San  Luis  Obispo 
County,  has  been  elected  principal  of  the  San  Luis  Obispo  Schools. 

There  are  one  hundred  vacancies  in  Philippines  for  clerks  and 
teachers.  The  salaries  range  from  $1,200  to  $3,000.  An  examination 
was  held  January  25  and  26. 

Katherine  Ball  lectured  in  Santa  Barbara  on  January  7  before  a 
large  and  attentive  audience  on  "Art  in  Japan."  Miss  Ball  is  arranging 
to  take  an  excursion  party  to  Japan  in  March  of  this  year. 
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Librarian  Gillis  of  the  State  Library  is  making  the  investment  of 
the  State  in  a  library  pay.  He  is  doing  more  to  popularize  the  State 
Library  and  to  make  it  useful  than  has  been  done  in  all  the  years 
previous. 

The  Labor  Convention  at  Stockton  passed  a  resolution  calling  for 
free  text-books.  M'iguil  Estudillo,  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  a  pupil  of  State  Superintendent  Hyatt,  is  a  champion  of 
free  text-books  in  Assembly. 

The  Evening  High  School,  in  Polytechnic  High  School  building, 
Los  Angeles,  has  developed  the  surprising  enrollment  of  325  students 
in  the  first  three  nights  of  the  term.  The  bulk  of  the  pupils  are 
enrolled  in  bookkeeping,  stenography,  typewriting,  mechanical  drawing, 
Spanish  and  penmanship.  All  persons  above  the  age  of  15  years  are 
entitled  to  enroll  in  the  classes,  and  the  ages  run  from  15  to  45  years, 
most  of  them  men  and  boys.  Many  of  them  are  teachers  who  seek  this 
opportunity  of  studying  modern  languages.  City  Superintendent  Moore 
delivers  a  lecture  on  "Education"  each  Tuesday  evening. 

Professor  J.  H.  Francis,  principal  of  the  Polytechnic  High  School, 
is  also  principal  of  the  Evening  School,  and  has  the  following  staff, 
most  of  whom  are  also  teachers  in  the  Polytechnic  school:  N.  L. 
Gardiner,  chemistry  for  nurses;  W.  A.  Dunn,  general  chemistry;  H. 
Lav  Twining,  physics;  Robert  Thompson,  mathematics;  F.  C.  Weber, 
stenography  and  typewriting;  H.  E.  Kile,  bookkeeping  and  penman- 
ship; Dr.  Charles  Phillips,  German;  Helen  D.  Geis,  Spanish;  Kate  E. 
Smith,  English  composition;  B.  H.  Donnell,  English  literature  and 
law;  A.  R.  Redmon,  mechanical  drawing;  A.  N.  Hatherell,  joinery; 
F.  G.  Maus,  pattern  making;  George  Winterburn,  drawing;  F.  B.  Hood, 
wood  working;  O.  F.  Lousley,  gymnastics. 

*      *      * 
BOOKS    AND    MAGAZINES. 

A  Graded  Speller,  by  Alice  Rose  Power  of  the  Edison  School,  San 
Francisco. 

Inability  to  spell  well  is  regarded  sometimes  as  a  misfortune, 
sometimes  as  a  disgrace.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  both,  and  is  noto- 
riously fruitful  of  the  evil  results  disgraces  and  misfortunes  inevitably 
entail.  Then,  too,  it  is  in  most  cases  inexcusable.  The  art  of  spelling 
correctly  can  be  acquired  or  imparted  by  persistent  adherence  to  a 
rational  method. 

A  careful  examination  of  Miss  Power's  little  book  convinces  us 
that  this  graded  speller  embodies  the  best  features  of  methods  old 
and  new.  The  lessons  are  well  graded  and  arranged  in  accordance 
with  sound  pedagogical  principles.  The  book  is  delightfully  free  from 
the  idiotic  devices  but  too  frequently  met  within  in  modern  text-books 
whereby  an  elaborate  color  scheme  and  a  series  of  illustrations  are 
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deemed  indispensable  to  convince  the  youthful  learner  that  separate 
has  a  and  not  e  in  the  second  syllable.  Miss  Power  obviously  is  a 
believer  in  the  good  old-fashioned  dogma  that  the  way  to  learn  spelling 
is  to  spell. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  fact  concerning  this  graded  speller 
is  that,  to  quote  from  the  preface,  it  is  based  "upon  good  results  ob- 
tained by  actual  experience.  In  the  hands  of  a  practical  teacher  it 
will  develop  good  spellers.  The  lessons  have  been  used  in  all  grades, 
and  have  produced  excellent  results,  even  from  the  pupils  naturally 
defective  in  spelling."  The  book,  therefore,  has  stood  the  crucial  test 
of  experience — something  that  can  be  said  of  few  books  in  use  today. 
(J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia.) — The  Leader,  January  12, 
1907. 

*  *      * 

"Famous  Hymns  of  the  World:  their  Origin  and  Their  Romance," 
by  Allan  Sutherland,  just  published  by  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company, 
is  a  book  which  enters  a  new  field  in  a  way  particularly  interesting, 
helpful  and  instructive.  The  volume  will  make  a  strong  appeal  to  all 
lovers  of  hymns.  Their  story. and  that  of  their  authors  is  graphically 
told.  Both  clergymen  and  laymen  have  contributed  interesting  and 
helpful  incidents.  Each  article  is  long  enough  for  a  sermon,  and 
could  be  so  used  in  a  series  of  discourses  on  the  popular  hymns  of 
the  Church  at  large.  A  special  effort  has  been  made  to  secure  accuracy 
of  statement  and  fullness  of  detail.  The  volume  contains  information 
not  to  be  found  elsewhere.    It  is  specially  appropriate  as  a  gift-book. 

*  *      # 
STAMMERING 

And  Speech  Defects  cured.  Breathing  Gymnastics,  Elocution, 
Aesthetic  Physical  Culture.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Dohrmann.  Telephone 
Fell  874.     150  Central  Avenue,  near  Haight  Street. 

*      *      * 

"Stokes'  Encyclopedia  of  Familiar  Quotations"  (Frederick  A. 
Stokes  Company),  announced  for  immediate  publication,  is  to  be  a 
work  of  reference  wholly  new  in  its  compilation  and  manufacture,  and 
issued  at  a  moderate  price. 

In  spite  of  the  obvious  need  of  such  a  work  there  has  been  for 
some  years  no  new  encyclopedia  of  familiar  quotations.  Since  the 
latest  appearance  of  such  a  work  many  authors  the  unknown  have 
come  to  be  widely  quoted,  while  many  quotations  then  familiar  are 
now  known  only  to  the  erudite  browser  in  musty  tomes. 

The  Addisons  and  the  Drydens  have  given  place  to  the  Roosevelts 
and  the  Kiplings. 

The  clearing  out  of  this  dead  wood  and  substituting  for  it  the 
actually  familiar  quotations  of  more  recent  writers  was  then  one  of  the 
main  ideas  in  the  compilation  of  this  new  encyclopedia.  On  the  other 
hand,    the    immortal    quotations — perennially    fresh — are    here    given 
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fully.  The  collection  is  especially  rich  in  Shakespearian  quotations, 
for  instance. 

The  index  of  this  new  work  will  recommend  itself  strongly  to  all 
those  whose  memories  are  not  infallible.  In  it  you  will  be  able  to  turn 
to  practically  any  one  of  the  important  words  of  a  quotation  instead 
of  to  the  first  word  only. 

In  spite  of  the  omission  of  the  obsolete  material  above  referred 
to  this  encyclopedia  will  contain  five  thousand  quotations  from  over 
six  hundred  authors.  The  work  will  have  an  exhaustive  index  and 
will  be  arranged  by  subjects  instead  of  by  authors.  This  will  prove  of 
great  value  to  those  seeking  embellishments  of  essays,  speeches,  etc. 

NATIONAL    EDUCATIONAL    ASSOCIATION. 

Secretary's  Office,  Winona,  Minn.,  January  25,  1907. 
To  Directors  of  the  National  Educational  Association: 

Before  receipt  of  this  you  will  learn  thru  Associated  Press  dis- 
patches that  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  has  been  selected  for  the  Fiftieth 
Anniversary  Meeting  of  the  Association,  July  8-12,  1907. 

It  was  expected  that  this  meeting  would  be  held  in  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  where  the  Association  was  organized  in  1857.  Application  for  the 
usual  railroad  rates  and  ticket  conditions  was  made  on  October  27,  to 
be  acted  upon  by  the  Trunk  Line  Association  at  its  meeting  November 
13.  The  meeting  was,  however,  adjourned  until  November  20,  and 
again  until  November  27,  when  the  matter  was  taken  up;  but  action 
was  again  deferred  until  January  8,  1907. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Executive  Committee  spared  no  efforts  to 
secure  prompt  and  favorable  action.  They  laid  before  the  members 
of  the  Trunk  Line  Association,  by  correspondence,  opinions  by  legal 
counsel,  rulings  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  and  other 
arguments,  which,  it  was  believed,  would  remove  all  doubts  as  to  the 
legality  and  expediency  of  the  plan  for  collecting  our  membership  fee 
which  had  prevailed  for  twenty  years,  without  question,  under  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Law;  the  recent  amendments  to  that  Law  not  in 
any  way  changing  the  provisions  of  the  law  under  which  the  plan  had 
been  in  operation. 

The  Committee  asked  for  a  hearing  at  the  meeting  to  be  held  on 
January  8.  The  Trunk  Line  Association  held  a  special  meeting  on 
January  2,  and  took  adverse  action  on  our  application  on  the  ground 
that,  in  their  opinion,  the  collection  of  our  membership  fee  could  not 
be  legally  continued,  and  that,  therefore,  they  were  not  willing  to 
make  such  an  arrangement  for  a  meeting  in  Philadelphia. 

We  then  submitted  a  modified  proposition  which  we  believed  met 
the  alleged  legal  objections  and  at  the  same  time  protected  us  in  the 
collection  of  our  membership  fee.  This  was  fully  considered  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Trunk  Lines  January  15 — at  which  we  were  granted  a 
hearing — and  declined.  We  were  offered,  instead,  a  round  trip  rate  of 
one  fare  plus  one  dollar  on  the  certificate  plan,  with  provision  that 
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certificates  would  be  validated  for  the  purchase  of  return  tickets  at  a 
uniform  rate  of  one  dollar,  for  those  only  whose  certificates  bore  the 
endorsement  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Association  that  the  hearer  was 
an  active  or  associate  member  of  the  Association;  but  return  on  these 
tickets  was  to  be  limited  to  the  three  days  following  the  convention. 
The  Committee  declined  to  accept  any  rate  which  did  not  provide  for 
the  extension  of  tickets  for  return  until  September  1st. 

The  question  of  "extension"  was  again  submitted  to  the  lines  for 
reconsideration  by  correspondence  vote,  answer  to  be  given  not  later 
than  January  23.  Yesterday,  the  24th,  official  information  was  received 
that  the  vote  of  the  Trunk  Lines  for  extension  was  unfavorable.  There 
remained  no  hope  that  a  satisfactory  rate  to  Philadelphia  could  be 
obtained,  with  provision  for  extension  of  tickets  to  September  1st. 

While  these  negotiations  were  going  on  we  received  a  very  cordial 
invitaton  from  the  City  of  Los  Angeles  to  hold  the  Anniversary  Con- 
vention in  that  city,  providing  satisfactory  rates  could  not  be  secured 
*  for  Philadelphia.  This  invitation  was  unanimously  supported  by  the 
members  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  held  in  Fresno  and  of  the 
Southern  California  Teachers'  Association  held  in  Los  Angeles,  both 
during  the  recent  holidays.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  guaranty  of  5,000 
advance  members  from  the  State  of  California,  and  assurances  of 
5,000  more  from  the  other  Pacific  Coast  states  and  the  Rocky  Mountain 
states. 

The  California  terminal  lines  of  the  Trans-continental  Passenger 
Association;  viz.,  the  Santa  Fe  and  the  Southern  Pacific,  accompanied 
this  invitation  with  a  guaranty  of  a  rate  of  one  fare  for  the  round  trip, 
plus  the  N.  E.  A.  membership  fee,  from  Chicago  westward,  the  mem- 
bership fee  to  be  collected  in  the  usual  way,  with  all  other  arrange- 
ments precisely  as  agreed  upon  for  the  San  Francisco  convention  last 
July.  Their  legal  advisers,  as  indeed  the  legal  advisers  of  many  other 
lines,  find  nothing  in  the  law  contrary  to  the  collection  of  our  mem- 
bership fee  since  it  has  always  been — and  so  declared — not  a  part  of 
the  railroad  rate  but  an  addition  to  the  rate,  specified  as  a  membership 
fee. 

After  receiving  the  information  as  to  the  result  of  the  "corre- 
spondence vote"  by  the  Trunk  Line  Association  yesterday,  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  voted  by  telegraph  to  accept  the  invitation  of  Los 
Angeles  and  the  tender  of  rates  by  railway  lines  interest,  and  to 
announce  the  same  as  soon  as  the  agreements  with  the  railroads 
could  be  duly  formulated  and  signed. 

The  above  particulars  are  given  for  the  information  of  the 
Directors  that  they  may  know  the  causes  of  the  delay  in  reaching  a 
decision,  and  the  reasons  which  have  led  to  the  selection  of  Los 
Angeles.  It  is  believed  that  all  officers  and  members  of  the  Association 
will  approve  the  action  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  will  sympa- 
thize with  the  Committee  in  their  disappointment  in  not  being  able 
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to  make  satisfactory  railroad  arrangements  for  holding  the  Anniver- 
sary Convention  in  Philadelphia. 

In  this  connection,  we  wish  to  say  that  the  teachers  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  of  Pennsylvania,  under  the  leadership  of  Superintendent 
M.  G.  Brumbaugh,  of  Philadelphia,  were  making  preparations  for  a 
great  anniversary  meeting  next  July.  We  also  desire  to  acknowledge 
with  appreciation  the  untiring  efforts  on  the  part  of  Superintendent 
Brumaugh  thru  the  local  lines  to  secure  the  necessary  railroad  rates 
and  ticket  conditions. 

In  view  of  these  circumstances  we  are  confident  that  the  officers 
and  members  of  the  N.  E.  A.  will  be  pleased  that  Los  Angeles  has  so 
happily  come  to  our  relief  in  this  emergency  and  that  all  will  heartily 
join  in  making  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Meeting  in  Los  Angeles  worthy 
the  event,  the  Association,  and  the  State  and  City  which  invite  us. 

A  circular  announcement  will  be  mailed  to  active  members  within 
a  few  days. 

For  the  Executive  Committee, 

Respectfully  yours, 
NATHAN  C.  SCHAEFFER,  President. 

IRWIN  SHEPARD,  Secretary. 

*        #        =K 

THE    DEATH    OF    MISS    EMMA    STINCEN. 

The  San  Francisco  School  Department  lost  one  of  its  noblest  and 
best  characters  in  the  death  of  Emma  Stincen.  In  school  and  out 
she  was  worthy  of  the  highest  praise.  The  Board  of  Education  adopted 
the  following  resolutions: 

"Whereas,  Death  has  removed  from  the  scene  of  her  activities  and 
usefulness,  Miss  Emma  E.  Stincen,  for  many  years  an  efficient  and 
faithful  teacher  in  the  School  Department  of  San  Francisco;  and 

"Whereas,  The  passing  of  this  gifted  and  noble  woman  has 
brought  sorrow  to  those  with  whom  she  associated  for  many  years,  to 
the  little  children  who  profited  by  her  endeavors  and  enjoyed  her 
friendship  and  protecting  care,  and  to  the  parents  of  school  children 
and  to  many  others;  and 

"Whereas,  The  long  and  conscientious  service  of  the  deceased  as 
an  instructor  in  the  public  schools  has  been  a  boon  to  the  cause  of 
education  in  San  Francisco,  and  a  source  for  pride  on  the  part  of 
succeeding  Boards  of  Education;   therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Education  in  meeting  assembled 
does  hereby  express  its  profound  regret  at  the  death  of  Emma  E. 
Stincen,  and  does  deplore  the  same  as  a  great  misfortune  to  the 
School  Department  of  San  Francisco;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  spread  upon  the 
minutes  of  this  board  and  the  Secretary  be  instructed  to  send  a  copy 
of  the  same  to  the  bereaved  relatives  of  the  departed  dead  and  to  the 
daily  press." 
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A  new  and  popular  song,  "California,  Queen  of  Old  Columbia," 
words  and  music  by  Jennie  L.  Thorp.  Price  10  cents.  Solo,  with 
beautiful  title  page,  25  cents.     Special  rates  in  quantities. 

E.  L.  Cave,  Principal  St.  Helena  Public  School  and  member  of  Napa 
County  Board  of  Education,  says: 

Mrs.  Jennie  L.  Thorp:  Dear  Madam — I  am  in  receipt  of  several 
copies  of  "California,  Queen  of  Old  Columbia."  Permit  me  to  state  to 
you  that  your  very  excellent  composition  was  sung  by  a  double  quar- 
tette at  our  recent  9th  of  September  celebration  in  St.  Helena.  It  was 
splendidly  sung,  and  received  many  very  complimentary  responses 
from  those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  it.  Thanking  you  for 
affording  us  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  song  and 
for  the  pleasure  of  hearing  it  well  sung,  I  remain,  yours  very  truly, 

C.  L.  CAVE, 
Secretary  9th  of  September  Celebration  Committee. 

Order  from  Mrs.  J.  L.  Thorp,  Dos  Palos  Merced  County,  Cal.,  or 
The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co.,  163  Grove  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Price, 
10  cents  per  copy. 

*  *      * 

SALESMAN   WANTED. 

Capable   and   experienced,   to   sell   school   furniture   and    supplies. 
Splendid  opportunity  for  right  man.    Address  Salesman,  care  Western 
Journal  of  Education,  1300  Golden  Gate  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Murine  Eye  Remedy  Soothes  and  Quickly  Cures. 

*  *      * 

Gertrude  Boyle  has  completed  artistic  medallions  of  Joseph  Le 
Conte,  John  Swett  and  John  Muir.  These  medallions  are  ten  inches 
in  diameter  and  modeled  from  life  by  Miss  Boyle.  They  are  peculiarly 
appropriate  for  the  decoration  of  the  walls  of  the  schools  of  California. 
The  faces  of  Le  Conte,  Muir  and  Swett  should  be  a  constant  source  of 
inspiration  of  students.  These  medallions  are  for  sale  at  $4.00  each, 
or  $10  per  the  set.  Address  The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Company,  143  Grove 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

*  *      * 

Rudolf  Barth,  1821  Fillmore  Street,  is  a  very  reliable  jeweler,  and 
deals  in  the  best  goods  at  right  prices.  You  can  order  from  him  by 
mail,  and  he  will  select  with  great  care,  or  call  on  him.  He  will  give 
to  teachers  a  discount  of  10  per  cent. 

*  *      * 

WANTED — Bancroft's  History  of  Pacific  States.  Complete  sets 
or  single  volumes.  State  condition  and  binding.  Address  The 
Whitaker  &  Ray  Co.,  141  Grove  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

HOITT'S  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS 

NON-MILITARY,  NON-SECTARIAN.  Limited  enrollment,  home 
comforts,  superior  instruction.  Fits  for  any  college.  Incomparably 
the  most  beautiful  surroundings.  Perfect  sanitation.  Illustrated  cata- 
logue. W.  J.  MEREDITH,  A.  B.,  B.  Ped.,  Principal, 

Menlo  Park,  California. 


The  Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies  have  established  new  offices  in 
California,  in  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco.  The  Fisk  Teachers' 
Agencies  have  had  a  wonderful  record,  and  have  offices  in  all  the 
large  cities,  conducted  by  men  of  integrity  and  ability.  The  Journal  of 
Pedagogy  recently  said:  "The  personality  of  the  founder,  the  signal 
and  varied  abilities  of  the  men  and  women  he  has  been  able  to  attract 
to  his  standard,  and  the  marked  success  that  has  already  been  attained, 
all  indicate  that  Everett  O.  Fisk  &  Company's  Teachers'  Agencies  will 
command  more  and  more  the  confidence  of  schools  and  colleges  and 
prove  an  increasing  educational  power." 

The  men  teachers  will  be  interested  in  the  announcement  of 
Neuhaus  &  Company,  the  Merchant  Tailors  at  1618  Ellis  Street,  San 
Francisco.  Mr.  Neuhaus  is  a  man  of  good  judgment,  good  taste,  and 
great  integrity.  He  will  do  just  as  he  advertises.  Teachers  with 
small  salaries  should  read  the  ad,  and  patronize  Neuhaus  &  Company. 


Phone  West  6078 

SPECIAL  TO  TEACHERS 

Bring  this  ad  with  you  and  I  will  give 
you  10  per  cent  discount 

rudolph  barth 

Diamonds,  watches,  jewelry,  ciocks,  etc. 

Formerly  134  Sutter  Street 

Watch,  Clock  and  Jewelry  Repairing 

1821  Fillmore  Street,  near  Sutter 

Occupying  store  with  Chinn-Beretta  Optical  Co 

SOUVENIRS! 

TEACHERS:  Before  ordering  your 
Souvenirs  for  the  close  of  school  term, 
DO  NOT  PAIL  to  write  for  our  SAM- 
PLES and  prices.  We  will  do  you 
GOOD.  A  stamp  would  be  acceptable. 
COLONIAL  PRINTING  CO., 
BOX  C,  HIRAM,   O. 

BOYTON  &  EASTERLY 


Are  the  Proprietors  and  Managers  of  the 

CALIFORNIA  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 

Established  by  C.  C.  Boynton  in  1S89. 
(Formerly  known  as  the  Fisk  Agency.) 
Our  continuous  record  for  18  years' 
service  under  the  same  management  and 
with  the  continually  increasing  equip- 
ment of  personal  as  well  as  documen- 
tary evidence,  makes  us  TEE  AUTHOR- 
ITIES  on   teachers. 

First    National    Bank    Building, 
P.   O.   Box  321,   Berkeley,   Cal. 
525    Stimsoh    Block,    Los    Angeles,    Cal. 

The  Jenne  Morrow  Long    College 
os  Voice  and  Dramatic  Action 

Under  patronage  of  the  Columbia,  Alcazar  and 
Central  Theaters,  San  Francisco,  and  Ye  Lib- 
erty Playhouse,  Oakland.  Frequent  midweek 
matinees  in  Oakland.  Students  used  in  these 
theaters  during  course,  which  is  from  ten 
months  to  a  year.  By  theatrical  managers  this 
is  acknowleged  the  best  school  west  of  lSTew 
York.  Send  for  prospectus. 
JENNE  MORROW  LONG,  General  Manager. 
925  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  Fisk  Teachers'  Agencies 

NOTE    NEW    LOCATIONS 

Berkeley,  415  Studio  Building. 
LosAngeles,  238  Douglas  Building. 

OTHER   OFFICES! 

Boston,  mass.,   4  Ashbmton  Place. 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  156  Pifth  Ave. 
"Wasting-ton,   D.  C,  1505  Fein.  Ave. 
Chicago,  111.,  203  Michigan  Ave. 
Minneapolis,   Minn.,  414  Century  Bldg. 
Denver,    Colo.,    405    Cooper    Bldg1. 
Spokane,  Wash.,  313  Bookery  Elclg. 
Portland,   Ore.,   1200   Williams  Ave. 

Send  to  any  address  above  for — 

AGENCY  MANUAL,  FREEI 

Cunningham,  Corliss  &  Welch 

Wholesale  Booksellers  and  Stationers 

Pacific  Coast  Depository  for  the  Leading  Edu- 
cational Publishers 

School  Text  Books 

School  Library  Books 
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EDITORIAL, 

The  National  Educational  Association  will  meet  at  Los 

Angeles  July  8-12.     Twenty  thousand  teachers  are  expected 

from  the  East.     California  is  pledged  to  send 

five  thousand.     Los  Angeles  and  vicinity  will 

The  N.  E  .A.  easily  register  three  thousand.    The  State  north 

of  Tehatchipe  must  send  two  thousand.     The 

meeting  will  offer  a  great  opportunity  for  the 

teachers  of  the  State  to  touch  elbows  with  Eastern  educational 

thought  and  at  the  same  time  see  the  orange  groves  and  real 

estate  of  Southern  California.     The  people  of  the  South  say 

"Come"  and  we  of  the  North  say  "Go."    Los  Angeles  in  July 

should  be  the  aim  of  every  progressive  teacher. 

*     *     * 

The  modern  spirit  is  dominant  in  San  Francisco.  The  age 
of  copper,  steel  and  cement  is  here.     The  iron  will,  the  iron 

soul,  the  force  of  men,  which  is  greater  than 
The  Educational  iron,  for  which  there  is  material  that  will  serve 
Lesson  of  language  to   express,   is   here.      The   thousand 

April  18, 1906         poems,  good,  bad  and  worse,  that  were  flowing 

in  with  the  other  debris  those  warm  spring  days 
in  April  told  of  the  rebuilding  of  the  city.  The  poets  are  always 
the  prophets.  The  city  of  San  Francisco  is  building.  The 
great  lesson  of  the  past  ten  months  is  the  lesson  of  courage, 
of  grit,  of  hope.  These  forces,  which  are  not  material,  have 
replaced  material  values.  If  one  hundred  of  the  leading  men 
of  San  Francisco  had  lost  hope  and  courage ;  yes,  if  James  D. 
Phelan,  I.  W.  Hellman  and  Mayor  Schmitz  had  whined,  it 
would  have  changed  the  values  of  real  estate  to  the  extent  of 
millions.     Material  things  are  not  material.     When  the  song 
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of  the  building  of  San  Francisco  is  written  it  will  not  be  the 
song  of  iron,  copper  and  steel.    It  will  be  the  song  of  the  spirit. 

*  *     * 

This  is  the  time  of  the  year  that  school  trustees  should  visit 
the  school.    The  fence,  the  water  supply,  the  grounds,  the  out- 
houses, the  windows,  the  blackboards,  the  desks, 
noticed,  and  studied  carefully.    The  aim  should 
_  desk,  and  the  spirit  of  the  school,   should  be 

the  library,  the  books  of  the  pupils,  the  teacher's 
be  to  help  the  teacher  and  the  pupils  to  have  art 
ideal  school.    The  trustees  can  do  much  by  a  few  strong  appro- 
priate words  of  praise  for  that  which  deserves  praise  and 
kindly  criticism  for  that  which  needs  criticism. 

*  *     * 

The  educational  magazines  of  France,  Germany  and  Eng- 
land are  filled  with  articles  of  deep  research  and  contemplation. 

The  Revue  Pedagogique  contains  an  article  by 
A  Glance  at  Compayre  on  the  "Co-education  of  the  Sexes  in 

Educational  America" ;  "Normal  Schools  in  Germany,"  by 

Periodicals  Friedel,  and  "The  Primary  Schools  of  France," 

by  Monte.  The  Deutsche  Schule  contains  an 
article  on  "The  Sexual  Problem  in  the  Public  Schools,"  and 
Hoefer  writes  of  "The  Public  School  in  France."  The 
Pedagogische  Archiv  contains  an  elaborate  criticism  of  Cham- 
berlain's work  on  Kant,  a  treatise  by  Pudar  on  "Art  in  the 
Life  of  the  Child,"  and  the  biography  of  Margaret  Bosco,  an 
Italian  woman  who  sacrificed  her  life  and  fortune  to  education. 
The  Journal  of  Education  of  London  contains  a  complete  table 
of  contents.     The  foreign  magazines  contain  no  news — see 

discussions  and  records. 

*     *     * 

There  are  humans — men  without  undue  race  or  national 
pride — men  that  neither  color  nor  geography  limit  nor  dominate 
their  prejudices.     The  well  educated  man  is  a 
human.      School   teachers   should   be   humans. 
Humans  The  transmigration  of  the  races,  the  railroads, 

and   steamship   lines,   Cook's   tours,   etc.,   have 
humanized  the  prejudices  of  the  world.     There- 
is,  of  course,  a  prejudice  against  the  Japanese  and  Chinese  in. 
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San  Francisco,  but  that  is  only  a  local  condition  and  not  a 
theory.  The  women  still  patronize  the  stores  of  the  Japanese, 
provided  the  Japanese  have  what  they  want.  And  Katherine 
Ball  continues  to  lecture  on  Japanese  art  to  the  school  teachers 
with  success.  The  Human  is  it  in  this  century.  Roosevelt 
confers  with  the  Board  of  Education  of  a  city  because  he 
admires  the  progress,  the  strength  and  culture  of  Japan.  He 
is  a  human  president.  The  schools  of  this  nation  should  teach 
the  children  to  be  free  of  the  little  prejudices  of  mankind.  The 
pride  of  human  life  and  progress  should  be  greater  than  the 
pride  of  race  or  of  nation. 


Professor  Johnson  of  the  Department  of  Biology  of  the 

Chico  State  Normal  School  is  doing  an  excellent  work  for  the 

teachers  and  pupils  of  the  State.     He  asks  the 

teachers  of  the  rural  schools  to  send  him  speci- 

.  _    '  mens  of  the  plant  and  animal  life  in  each  com- 

ol  Nature  ,       f    ._  _,  .       .„  ,  ,  _  . 

munity  for  classification.    1  his  will  have  definite 

effect  on  the  pupils  of  each  school.    It  will  teach 

both  the  teacher  and  the  pupil  to  observe  more  closely  the  life 

of  the  vicinity.    Professor  Johnson  has  sent  out  the  following 

circular : 

Chico,  January  22,  1907. 
To  Teachers  in  Rural  Schools  and  in  the  Grades: 

The  Department  of  Biology  of  the  Chico  Normal  School  wishing 
to  he  of  service  to  the  teachers  of  the  State  of  California  hereby 
invites  you  to  send  for  identification  and  for  suggestions  as  to  use  in 
■work  with  your  classes,  specimens  of  animal  and  plant  life  found  in 
tolerable  abundance  in  the  vicinity  of  your  schools.  It  is,  of  course, 
not  always  possible,  and  often  not  even  desirable,  to  determine  the 
species,  however  we  shall  attempt  to  give  as  definite  a  classification 
as  the  case  in  question  seems  to  warrant.  It  is  felt  that  in  a  great 
number  of  cases  valuable  suggestions  can  be  given  and  literature 
cited  which  will  be  of  material  assistance  to  teachers  and  students 
of  nature-study.  When  not  possible  to  send  a  specimen  a  careful 
description  may  suffice,  especially  in  the  case  of  birds.  In  asking  for 
suggestions  please  designate  the  grade  or  grades  you  are  teaching. 

Very  truly  yours, 
RILEY  O.  JOHNSON,  Director. 


Principal    Aylard,    Colorado    Springs:      Doctoring    the 
curriculum  is  doctoring  symptoms  and  not  the  causes. 
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J.  E.  Painter,  Minneapolis :  The  present  method  of 
allowing  the  students  to  take  home  the  articles  they  have  made 
has  a  tendency  to  make  them  selfish.  Instead,  they  should 
work    for   the    adornment   of   their    schoolroom    or    furnish 

apparatus  for  the  classes. 

*  *     * 

L.  Kate  Allen,  Minneapolis :  Man's  greatest  gift  to  man 
is  good  literature,  and  there  is  no  excuse  for  lack  of  it,  as 
classics  may  be  purchased  in  inexpensive  editions.  Too  fre- 
quent use  of  the  dictionary  by  those  too  young  should  be 
discouraged.  Reading  is  a  failure  if  it  does  not  instil  a  love 
for  the  beautiful  literature  of  the  world. 

*  *     * 

George  W.  Loomis,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Pueblo 
City :  There  is,  perhaps,  no  more  serious  mistake  in  teaching 
than  the  effort  to  substitute  words  for  ideas,  to  develop  con- 
ceptions before  perceptions,  to  train  the  powers  of  judgment 
and  reason  upon  incomplete  and  inaccurate  sense-perceptions. 

*  *     * 

Superintendent  R.  B.  Dudgeon,  Madison,  Wis. :  Although 
accuracy  is  a  great  factor  in  education,  it  is  not  all.  A  person 
may  not  be  able  to  read  and  spell  without  error  and  still  be  a 
human  being.  The  task  of  the  schools  is  not  to  make  adding 
machines,  but  to  train  to  efficient,  well-rounded  manhood  and 

womanhood. 

*  *     * 

"The  citizen  standing  in  the  doorway  of  his  home — con- 
tented on  his  threshold — his  family  gathered  about  his  hearth- 
stone— while  the  evening  of  a  well-spent  day  closes  in  scenes 
and  sounds  that  are  dearest — he  shall  save  the  republic  when 
the  drum  tap  is  futile  and  the  barracks  are  exhausted." — Henry 

W.  Grady. 

*  *     * 

"But  since  we  live  in  an  epoch  of  change  and  too,  probably, 
of  revolution,  and  thoughts  not  to  be  put  aside  are  in  the  minds 
of  all  men  capable  of  thought,  I  am  obliged  to  affirm  the  one 
principle  which  can  and  in  the  end  will  close  all  epochs  of 
revolution — that  each  man  shall  possess  the  ground  he  can  use 
and  no  more." — Ruskin. 
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The  Reasons  Why  Men  Are  Leaving  School 
Work  and  Some  Remedies  for  the  Same. 

By  James  A.  Barr,  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Stockton,  Cal. 

The  fact  that  men  are  leaving  school  work,  the  reasons 
■why  they  are  leaving  and  the  remedy  are  all  so  self-evident 
that  any  inquiry  into  the  subject  would  seem  to  be  somewhat 
superfluous.  However,  as  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  more 
men  and  of  better  men  in  the  schools  depends  largely  upon 
the  attitude  of  the  general  public  toward  taxation  and  revenue, 
it  is  barely  possible  that  a  discussion  of  the  question  may  re- 
sult in  good. 

In  order  to  secure  a  broader  basis  for  discussion  than  the 
preconceived  ideas  of  the  writer  could  possibly  be,  the  fol- 
lowing circular  was  sent  to  each  County  and  City  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  in  California,  to  the  Normal  Schools 
and  Universities,  and  to  representative  men  and  women 
in  other  callings,  including  legislators,  editors,  clergymen, 
lawyers,  mechanics,  etc.,  the  circular  also  being  sent 
to    the    State    Superintendent    of    Schools    in    each    State: 

Stockton,  Cal.,  Dec.  3,  1906. 
To  Superintendents  and  Others  Interested  in  the  Schools  of 

California: 

Men  are  leaving  the  profession.  The  number  of  male 
teachers  entering  upon  the  work  grows  smaller  from  year  to 
year.  Of  the  6,038  graduates  of  the  State  Normal  schools  up 
to  1904  but  681  were  men.  Of  every  100  teachers  in  the 
primary  and  grammar  schools  of  the  State  but  twelve  are  men. 
While  admitting  the  great  work  that  women  have  done  for  the 
schools  of  the  State  and  nation,  it  seems  to  be  the  general 
opinion  that  the  schools  would  be  bettered  by  having  a  larger 
proportion  of  male  teachers. 

At  the  Fresno  meeting  of  the  California  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation one  of  the  topics  for  discussion  will  be  "The  Reason 
Why  Men  Are  Leaving  School  Work,  and  Some  Remedies  for 
the  Same."  To  make  this  discussion  of  value,  it  is  most  desir- 
able that  it  should  be  based  on  conditions  as  seen  by  educa- 
tional leaders  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 

You  are  most  earnestly  requested  to  send  at  the  earliest 
possible  moment  your  views  on  the  questions  submitted  below. 
Thanking  you  for  your  co-operation  in  this  matter,  I  am,  fra- 
ternally yours,  James  A.  Barr. 
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1.  Is  the  proportion  of  male  teachers  growing  less  in 
your  county  or  city?    If  so,  why? 

2.  In  your  judgment  would  your  schools  be  bettered  by 
a  larger  proportion  of  male  teachers?    Why? 

3.  How  may  more  men  be  induced  to  enter  the  profes- 
sion? 

1.  Is  the  proportion  of  male  teachers  growing  less?  If 
so,  why? 

The  percentage  of  male  teachers  in  the  United  States  has 
been  steadily  decreasing  for  many  years.  This  decrease  has 
been  especially  noticeable  in  California,  the  land  of  opportunity 
for  practically  all  other  occupations. 

HERE  ARE  THE   FACTS: 

The  following  table  shows  the  per  cent  of  male  teachers  to 
the  total  number  of  teachers  in  the  elementary  and  high  schools 
of  California  in  various  years : 

United  Cali- 

States.  fornia. 

1871 41         40 

1880 42.8       33.6 

1890 ...34-5       21.4 

1900 29-9       T7-8 

1904 25        15 

The  following  table  shows  the  rapid  decrease  in  the  num- 
ber of  male  teachers  in  the  elementary  and  high  schools  of 
the  United  States  since  1898  and  the  even  more  rapid  increase 
in  the  number  of  women  teachers : 

Men.  Women.         Total. 

1898 132,257    278,556    410,813 

1899 ...  131,793    283,867    415.660 

1900 127,529    293,759    421,288 

1901 123,941    306,063    43°»oo4 

1902 122,392    317,204    439>596 

1903 H7.035    332,252    449.287 

1904 113.744    341.498    455.242 

1905 iii,i95    348,532    459.727 

A  TOBOGGAN  SLIDE. 

In  commenting  on  these  facts,  which  were  kindly  for- 
warded by  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  Elmer 
E.  Brown,  Dr.  Brown  says :  "Since  the  year  1898  the  actual 
number  as  well  as  the  percentage  of  male  teachers  in  this 
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country  has  been  declining,  and  since  1902  that  decline  has 
been  very  suggestive  of  a  toboggan  slide." 

The  following  interesting  summary  of  the  rate  at  which 
men  are  being  eliminated  from  the  schools  of  the  nation  is 
culled  from  a  letter  received  from  George  P.  Brown,  editor 
of  School  and  Home  Education : 

"The  decrease  in  the  number  of  male  teachers  in  the  nation 
during  the  last  six  years  has  been  17,463,  or  an  average  of 
2,910  per  year.  In  the  last  four  years  the  decrease  has  been 
12,094,  an  average  of  3,023  per  year. 

During  the  same  periods  the  women  teachers  have  in- 
creased in  number  38,433  during  the  last  six  years,  an  average 
of  6,405  per  year.  And  during  the  last  four  years  35,418,  or 
an  average  of  8,854  per  year.  The  proportion  of  male  to  fe- 
male teachers  in  1900  was  two  to  five;  in  1904  it  was  a  little 
less  than  one  to  three.  Six  years  ago  it  was  nearly  one  to  two. 
The  question  of  a  growing  decrease  in  the  nation  in  the  ratio 
of  male  to  female  teachers  is  thus  made  very  apparent. 

THE   FACTS   FOR    CALIFORNIA. 

From  1899  to  1906  the  number  of  male  teachers  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools  of  California  decreased  from  1,137  to  887, 
a  decrease  of  nearly  23  per  cent.  During  the  same  period  the 
number  of  women  teachers  increased  from  5,806  to  7,195,  a 
gain  of  24  per  cent. 

During  these  same  years  the  number  of  male  teachers  in 
the  high  schools  of  the  State  increased  from  259  to  445,  a 
gain  of  72  per  cent,  while  the  number  of  women 
teachers  increased  from  236  to  692,  a  gain  of  193 
per  cent.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  WITH  AN 
INCREASE  OF  41,542  PUPILS  in  the  elementary  schools 
of  California  since  1899,  THE  NUMBER  OF  MALE 
TEACHERS  HAS  DECREASED  BY  250.  Perhaps  noth- 
ing better  shows  the  thin  veneering  of  the  masculine  element 
in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  State  than  the  fact  that  there 
is  but  one  male  teacher  in  the  schools  to  each  333  pupils  en- 
rolled. 

THE  DECREASE  MORE  PRONOUNCED. 

That  this  rapid  decrease  in  the  number  and  the  percentage 
of  male  teachers  has  become  even  more  pronounced  in  both 
State  and  nation  during  the  past  two  years  is  clearly  shown 
by  the  replies  received  in  answer  to  the  circulars  sent  out.    Re- 
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turns  from  thirty-five  States  show  that,  with  but  one  exception, 
the  number  of  male  teachers  is  still  decreasing.  While  noting 
a  marked  decrease  in  the  number  of  male  teachers  in  the  ele- 
mentary schools,  one  correspondent  says  that  the  number  of 
male  teachers  in  the  high  schools  of  his  State  has  increased  40 
per  cent  in  ten  years,  the  following  comment  being  made  in 
explanation:  "The  number  of  male  high-school  teachers  has 
been  increasing  in  this  State  on  account  of  a  demand  for  more 
virility  in  these  institutions." 

IN     CALIFORNIA    CITIES    AND    COUNTIES. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "Is  the  proportion  of  male  teach- 
ers growing  less  in  your  county  or  city?"  one  County  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  in  California  reports  the  number  of  male 
and  women  teachers  about  the  same;  five  report  a  slight  in- 
crease in  the  proportion  of  male  teachers;  other  counties  re- 
port a  decrease.  Of  twenty-two  California  cities  and  towns 
heard  from  four  report  the  proportion  about  the  same;  five 
report  a  small  increase  in  the  proportion  of  male  teachers ;  thir- 
teen report  a  decrease. 

LOW  SALARIES  THE  LEADING  CAUSE. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  of  223  replies  received  in  answer 
to  the  circulars  sent  out,  214  gave  low  salaries  as  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  for  the  rapid  decrease  in  the  number  of  male 
teachers  in  the  public  schools.  The  salary  question  was5 
brought  to  the  front  by  the  laymen  even  more  than  by  those 
connected  with  the  schools.  In  fact,  many  letters  from  those 
outside  the  school  circle  wondered  how  the  proportion  of  male 
teachers  could  be  as  large  as  it  is  at  the  salaries  paid. 

a  new  yorker's  opinion. 

Among  the  reasons  given  for  the  decrease  in  the  number 
and  percentage  of  male  teachers  in  various  typical  communities 
the  following  may  be  noted : 

"General  living  expenses  are  increasing. 

"Teaching  is  being  considered  more  and  more  as  women's 
work. 

"Men  can  command  better  salaries  in  almost  any  other 
calling. 

"The  opportunity  for  promotion  is  not  great  enough. 

"Absolute  inability  to  get  good  male  teachers  at  prevailing 
salaries. 
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"Men  must  provide  for  families. 

"Lack  of  inducement  in  the  way  of  permanency. 

"Insecurity  of  position. 

"The  lack  of  a  permanent  home  is  one  of  the  chief  reasons 
why  men  with  families  leave  the  profession. 

"Salaries  are  paid  during  the  school  year  only.  Men  take 
up  other  work  during  the  long  vacation  and  in  many  cases 
quit  teaching. 

"Successful  experience  brings  no  reward  either  in  money 
or  continuity  of  position. 

"Men  teachers  can  make  more  money  in  other  lines  of 
work  requiring  the  same  talent  and  application. 

"Men  with  families  can  barely  exist,  much  less  save  any- 
thing for  old  age. 

"Not  enough  salary  to  justify  men  to  be  idle  a  part  of  the 
year  and  to  risk  the  precarious  tenure  of  office  as  the  schools 
are  now  regulated. 

"It  seems  evident  to  me  that  the  chief  reason  for  this  differ- 
ence is  the  inadequate  salaries  paid  to  men,  and  the  evident 
disposition  to  dismiss  them  from  service  as  they  pass  the  me- 
ridian of  life.  Men  must  earn  enough  to  support  a  family, 
which  is  only  partly  true  of  women.  It  seems  that  the  salaries 
for  which  women  will  teach  will  determine  more  and  more  the 
salaries  paid  to  men. 

"Though  it  has  been  a  great  thing  for  the  extremes  of 
society — the  large  manufacturer  and  the  hodcarrier — the  'na- 
tional prosperity'  has  nearly  killed  off  the  teacher.  A  former 
successful  teacher  recently  said  to  me :  T  am  making  in  busi- 
ness twice  what  I  did  in  teaching.'  Any  man  of  sufficient  abil- 
ity to  be  a  first-class  teacher  can  make  twice  as  much  money 
in  business ;  salaries  are  in  no  proportion  to  the  cost  of  living. 

"Mainly  because  there  are  so  large  a  number  of  women 
applicants  of  a  high  grade  and  so  few  men  of  the  same  grade. 
This  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  men  have  proportionately 
fewer  inducements  and  women  proportionately  greater  than 
in  any  other  line  of  work. 

"The  reason,  I  take  it,  is  economic.  Woman  can  work  for 
less  than  man,  because  she  is  as  a  class  not  wholly  dependent 
on  her  own  personal  effort — she  is  helped  and  protected  by 
male  relatives  (many  exceptions,  of  course)." 

"The  opportunities  are  not  such  as  commend  themselves 
to  strong  young  men.    A  good  man  must  have  the  spirit  of  a 
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missionary  to  devote  himself  to  the  profession  of  teaching. 
Women  crowd  out  the  weaklings.  Perhaps  this  is  better,  but 
it  tends  to  make  teaching  a  woman's  profession,  and  so  deters 
men.  The  community  is  not  vitally  interested  in  teachers  as 
a  whole,  but  only  in  the  particular  teacher  who  is  in  charge 
of  a  particular  'Tommy'  or  'Susan.' 

"The  reason  for  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  men  em- 
ployed is  found,  I  think,  in  the  fact  that  they  have  found  it  to 
their  advantage  to  engage  in  other  occupations.  Many  who 
were  formerly  teachers  are  now  employed  as  motormen  and 
conductors  on  interurban  lines  of  railway  or  on  rural  delivery 
routes. 

"General  prosperity,  with  better  inducements  in  other 
lines:  (i)  for  gaining  a  livelihood;  (2)  for  progress  and  pro- 
motion; (3)  for  independence;  (4)  for  establishing  oneself  in 
a  definite  location  with  something  akin  to  fixed  home  life. 

"The  new  high  school  requirements  bid  fair  to  eliminate 
the  men  entirely." 

a  new  Yorker's  opinion. 

Dr.  A.  S.  Draper,  State  Commissioner  for  New  York, 
says: 

"The  proportion  of  male  teachers  is  growing  less  in  this 
State.  I  cannot  undertake  to  give  all  the  reasons,  but  one  rea- 
son appears  in  the  industrial  activity.  Men  find  ready  em- 
ployment in  other  lines  than  teaching,  and,  ordinarily,  at  better 
compensation.  This  is  particularly  true  just  now  in  engineer- 
ing lines  and  in  the  constructive  industries.  Very  likely  many 
young  men  feel  that  there  is  greater  promise,  and  perhaps 
greater  dignity,  in  other  work  than  in  teaching.  Very  likely 
the  colleges,  too,  may  be  at  fault.  I  am  not  sure  but  that  the 
prevailing  educational  theory  of  the  country  is  somewhat  at 
fault.  All  of  our  common  impulses  in  an  advanced  college  are 
pretty  strongly  in  the  direction  of  everything  else  than  teaching 
for  ambitious  men.  This  is  coming  to  be  somewhat  true  for 
ambitious  women." 

PRESIDENT   WHEELER'S  VIEW. 

"The  proportion  of  male  teachers  seems  to  be  growing 
rapidly  less  in  California,"  says  President  Wheeler,  of  the 
University  of  California.  "The  reason  is,  undoubtedly,  that 
other  professions  and  activities  offer  men  vastly  greater  re- 
wards.    The  position  of  a  school  teacher  is,  furthermore,  not 
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regarded  with  the  respect  in  the  community  that  it  should  be. 
I  confess  that  this  is  in  part  due  to  the  character  of  the  men 
who  teach,  but  the  thing  works  in  a  circle.  Low  rewards  se- 
cure second-rate  men,  and  second-rate  men  lower  the  standing 
of  the  profession.  There  can  be  no  possible  doubt  that  the 
profession  of  teaching  has  gone  sensibly  backward  in  the  last 
ten  years  all  over  the  country.  The  supply  of  women  is  a  good 
deal  better  than  ten  years  ago,  probably  because  there  are  more 
college-trained  women  available  for  the  profession." 

2.  In  your  judgment,  would  the  schools  be  bettered  by  a 
larger  proportion  of  male  teachers  ?    Why  ? 

Men,  women,  school  officials,  laymen,  voiced  a  general  de- 
mand for  more  men  in  the  schools.  This  demand  was  practi- 
cally unanimous  in  the  223  letters  received  in  answer  to  the 
circular  sent  out.  In  many  letters  the  demand  was  specifi- 
cally for  manly  men,  "not  for  mere  boys  and  not  for  ossified 
derelicts."  Many  leaders,  both  in  and  out  of  the  schools,  felt 
that  one  of  the  great  questions  facing  the  people,  not  only  of 
California,  but  of  the  entire  nation,  was  that  of  the  "over- 
feminization  of  the  schools." 

Without  exception  the  many  letters  received  spoke  in  the 
highest  terms  of  women  as  teachers;  all  conceded  that  in 
America  women  must  predominate  in  numbers  in  the  school- 
room; but  practically  all  held  that  more  men  were  needed  in 
the  grammar  grades  and  in  the  high  schools.  Many  held  that 
the  problem  of  holding  the  boys  in  school  would  be  largely 
solved  by  a  larger  proportion  of  strong  men.  Many  pointed 
out  that  the  school  life,  like  the  home  life,  needed  both  the  mas- 
culine and  the  feminine  elements  to  secure  the  best  results,  or, 
as  one  Superintendent  put  it,  "In  the  home,  children  are  under 
the  tuition  of  father  and  mother.  In  the  school  both  the  child 
and  the  subject  suffer  if  this  parity  is  greatly  disturbed." 

Another  Superintendent  put  the  thought  in  this  way:  "In 
the  life  training  of  every  child  there  should  be,  at  least,  nearly 
as  much  of  the  masculine  element  as  the  feminine.  Nature 
has  willed  it  so  in  the  home,  and  in  all  other  relations  of  life." 

WHY  MORE  MEN  ARE  NEEDED. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  many  reasons  given  for 
wanting  a  larger  proportion  of  male  teachers : 

"Outside  of  the  home,  man  is  the  dominant  factor  in  world 
affairs — hence  our  boys  and  girls  should  view  the  problems 
of  life  from  a  man's  standpoint. 
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"Association  with  women  entirely  tends  to  make  the  boys 
effeminate." 

"The  children  are  losing  the  elements  of  character  as  seen 
from  a  man's  viewpoint. 

"Other  things  being  equal,  men  are  better  teachers;  they 
see  things  in  a  broader  way;  they  are  not  concerned  with 
trifles ;  their  lives  are  more  in  touch  with  the  activities  of  life  ; 
the  school  life  with  them  is  not  such  a  fictitious  thing  as  with 
most  women;  they  are  more  interested  in  the  things  that  in- 
terest boys  and  girls.  Children  need  to  come  more  in  contact 
with  the  masculine  mind.  Men's  ideas  of  discipline  are  gen- 
erally better  than  women's.  Of  course,  I  mean  strong,  virile 
men,  not  the  weaklings  who  take  to  teaching  as  an  easy  way 
to  earn  a  poor  living,  and  who,  perhaps,  would  fail  at  most 
other  professions." 

"The  schools  need  men  teachers  for  the  same  reason  that 
the  children  of  a  family  need  the.  influence  and  guidance  of  a 
father. 

"I  believe  more  boys  would  remain  in  the  public  schools 
till  graduation  if  there  were  more  men  teachers  to  advise  and 
sympathize  with  the  boy  point  of  view.  Women  are  good  for 
children  and  for  some  phases  of  adolescence;  but  large  boys 
want  to  come  in  contact  with  men.  Moreover,  I  believe  that 
even  girls  are  better  off  if  a  part  of  their  education  is  secured 
from  men  teachers.  I  believe,  also,  the  presence  of  more  men 
in  the.  schools  would  influence  the  course  of  study." 

BOB  BURDETTe's  OPINION. 

"Boys  need  a  teacher,"  says  Robert  J.  Burdette,  "some- 
where along  the  course  of  their  education,  who  has  once  been 
a  boy.    This  rule  bars  all  women  and  some  men." 

governor  Pardee's  ideas. 

Governor  George  C.  Pardee  says : 

"Because  boys  cf  fourteen  to  fifteen  years  need  and  like 
men  teachers,  who  are  able  to  enter  into  boy  life  better  than 
women.  Everything  in  reason  should  be  done  to  keep  our 
children  in  school.  Therefore,  men  teachers,  being  able  to 
make  school  life  more  attractive  to  the  boys,  should  be  em- 
ployed." 

"I  think  it  extremely  desirable,"  says  Dr.  Elmer  E. 
Brown,  "that  the  proportion  of  male  teachers  in  the  schools 
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should  be  higher  than  it  is  at  the  present  time,  in  order  that 
the  influences  at  work  for  the  making  of  the  American  charac- 
ter in  the  schools  may  more  fairly  represent,  and  in  due  pro- 
portion, the  better  influences  at  work  in  American  society  as  a 
whole." 

PRESIDENT  WHEELER  WANTS   MORE   MEN. 

"There  ought  to  be  a  larger  proportion  of  male  teachers 
in  our  high  schools,"  said  President  Wheeler.  "A  high  school 
in  which  anything  less  than  a  majority  of  the  teachers  is  on  the 
male  side  is  a  wrong  to  education.  We  ought  not  to  put  boys 
over  thirteen  years  of  age  under  charge  of  women ;  they  need 
the  impression  of  virility,  personal  strength,  and  creative  ca- 
pacity that  they  get  from  a  strong  man.  A  boy  over  thirteen 
years  of  age  is  likely  to  lose  his  respect  for  the  schools  if  they 
are  represented  to  him  exclusively  and  predominatingly  in  the 
person  of  women." 

A  LOS  ANGELES  VIEW. 

President  Millspaugh,  of  the  Los  Angeles  Normal  School, 
voices  the  following  sentiment : 

"I  beg  to  state  that  in  my  judgment  one  of  the  most  serious 
social  problems  of  the  day  is  that  which  grows  out  of  the  prac- 
tical removal  of  men  from  the  teaching  body.  When  it  shall 
be  true  that  the  children  of  a  family  do  not  need  the  combined 
influence  of  father  and  mother  in  their  rearing,  we  shall 
understand  that  it  is  possible  to  turn  the  schools  over  to 
women  exclusively  without  resulting  injury.  I  believe  our 
schools  will  fail  to  accomplish  even  reasonably  desired  results 
with  adolescents  if  society  persists  in  its  present  custom  of 
turning  the  work  of  teaching  youth  over  to  women  exclu- 
sively." 

3.  HOW  MAY  MORE  MEN  BE  INDUCED  TO 
ENTER  THE  PROFESSION? 

Robert  J.  Burdette  solved  the  question  with  his  character- 
istic philosophy  in  saying :  "By  paying'  men  board  wages  to 
begin  with,  adding  clothes  later  on,  and  giving  a  man  some 
assurance  that  he  would  increase  in  value  with  years  and  expe- 
rience." 

In  a  more  sober  vein  Mr.  Edward  F.  Adams,  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  would  solve  the  problem  "by  making  it 
a  modest  career,  assuring  a  modest  livelihood  in  a  continuous 
place  of  residence,  with  a  chance  for  a  home  of  his  own,  in 
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which  he  can  rear  a  family — as  in  Germany.  There  is  no 
other  way  to  get  the  right  kind  of  men — and  women  are  bet- 
ter than  the  wrong  kind." 

Editor  George  P.  Brown,  of  School  and  Home  Education, 
offers  the  following  solution : 

"Men  will  come  in,  rather  than  go  out  of  the  profession 
when  the  remuneration  is  sufficient  for  the  expenses  of  the 
life  which  society  expects  them  to  live,  plus  something  more, 
and  when  they  are  not  turned  out  of  employment  at  the  age 
when  men  in  other  professions  are  the  most  valuable." 

VARIOUS   OPINIONS. 

Senator  B.  W.  Hahn,  of  Pasadena,  would  induce  more 
men  to  enter  the  profession  by  offering  "better  salaries  and  a 
better  chance  for  advancement,"  while  Assemblyman  A.  M. 
Drew,  of  Fresno,  would  solve  the  problem  "by  an  increase  in 
salaries  commensurate  with  the  ability  and  training  de- 
manded." 

Deputy  Superintendent  T.  L.  Heaton,  of  San  Francisco, 
suggests  the  following: 

"1.     Better  tenure. 

"2.     Selection  on  merit. 

"3.     Larger  salary. 

"4.     Age  or  disability  pensions." 

Dr.  E.  E.  Brown,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tion, says : 

"By  larger  salaries,  greater  opportunity  for  expert  work 
in  education,  requiring  a  high  grade  of  professional  training, 
and  schools  for  professional  training  which  shall  be  rich  in 
ideas  and  in  knowledge,  and  thereby  make  strongly  for  the 
self-respect  of  the  professional  students  who  attend  them." 

Superintendent  C.  C.  Hill,  of  Palo  Alto,  makes  this  inter- 
esting comment  on  the  subject  under  discussion: 

"A  man  might  individually  be  willing  to  be  a  philanthro- 
pist and  take  the  consequences,  the  vows  of  poverty;  but  he 
has  no  right  to  do  so  if  he  has  a  family  dependent  upon  him. 
A  university  professor  said  recently:  'College  professorships 
are  rapidly  becoming  positions  for  celebates.  A  man  of  family 
cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  holding  such  a  position.'  " 

Professor  A.  F.  Lange,  of  the  Department  of  Education 
of  the  University  of  California,  would  induce  men  to  enter 
the  profession : 
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"1.  By  diminishing  the  competition  of  the  unfit.  Low- 
ering requirements  would  make  matters  worse. 

"2.  By  putting  teachers  on  a  civil  service  basis,  with 
appointments  for  long  periods  and  with  a  chance  for  promo- 
tion. 

"3.     By  a  system  of  pensions. 

"4.  By  giving  them  a  minimum  salary  large  enough  to 
live  on  and  to  marry  on,  followed  by  an  automatic  increase  in 
salary  at  intervals  up  to  a  maximum  amount. 

"5.  By  organizing,  not  as  unions  or  labor  trusts,  but  as 
bodies  standing  Unmistakably  for  high  standards  of  living  and 
conduct." 

OTHER  SUGGESTIONS. 

Among  the  many  suggestions  made,  the  following,  in  addi- 
tion to  those  noted,  are  certainly  elements  in  the  problem 
worthy  of  consideration : 

"1.  By  the  distribution  of  the  annual  salary  over  twelve 
months." 

"2.  More  men  may  be  induced  to  enter  the  profession  by 
paying  very  radically  higher  salaries  and  differentiating  defi- 
nitely and  openly  between  the  salaries  paid  to  men  and  the  sal- 
aries paid  to  women  for  what  is  called  the  same  work." 

"3.  By  establishing  a  separate  normal  school  for  the 
sterner  sex." 

"4.  Amend  the  law  so  that  worthy  men  may  be  able  to 
make  five-year  contracts  with  school  boards.  In  this  way  there 
will  be  some  inducement  for  men  to  become  property  owners 
and  consider  themselves  real  citizens  in  a  community,  respected 
by  others  and  with  more  respect  for  themselves.  As  it  is,  the 
average  man  teacher,  even  when  worthy,  is  a  sort  of  nomad. 
He  is  generally  so  regarded  by  school  boards,  and,  strange  to 
say,  seldom  resents  it." 

"5.  The  normal  schools  have  become  girls'  training 
schools,  and  men  will  not  attend  them.  The  university  has 
raised  the  standard  so  high  that  men  can  as  well  become  law- 
yers or  engineers  or  dpctors  as  teachers.  These  fields  pay 
much  more  money  and  will  justify  a  man  in  the  expenditure 
of  from  $3,000  to  $5,000  in  cash  in  getting  that  training. 
This  large  expenditure  of  money  and  time,  five  years,  will  not 
pay  in  the  training  of  teachers.  Men  cannot  see  their  interest 
in  that  way.  The  number  of  men  will  constantly  grow  .less,  as 
it  has  for  over  thirty  years,  till  the  educational  field  will  be 
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given  over  to  women.  When  that  time  comes,  as  it  will  unless 
some  change  can  be  made  in  the  training  of  teachers,  men  will 
not  enter  the  profession  no  more  than  they  will  attend  the  nor- 
mal schools  to-day." 

STATE     NORMALS     WILL     SOON     BE     MENLESS. 

Men  are  entering  the  training  schools  in  smaller  numbers 
year  after  year.  Up  to  June  30,  1906,  the  five  California  nor- 
mal schools  graduated  6,942  teachers,  724,  or  not  quite  12  per 
cent,  being  men.  In  1905,  out  of  425  graduates  of  the  State 
normals,  but  twenty-five,  or  6  per  cent,  were  men.  In  1906, 
out  of  461  graduates,  the  number  of  men  had  still  further 
dwindled  to  eighteen,  or  less  than  4  per  cent.  Of  the  applica- 
tions for  teachers'  credentials  at  the  University  of  California 
during  recent  years,  about  10  per  cent  are  men,  but  many  of 
even  this  small  percentage  never  enter  the  schoolroom  as 
teachers.  Perhaps,  after  all,  there  may  be,  as  one  prominent 
school  man  remarked,  "too  much  training,  and  not  enough 
compensation." 

STATE    SCHOOL    TAX    NOT    INCREASED    IN    THIRTY-TWO    YEARS. 

For  thirty-two  years  the  State  rate  per  census  child  for 
school  support  has  not  been  changed.  In  1874  the  Legislature 
adopted  the  present  law,  which  requires  that  such  a  rate  shall 
annually  be  levied  as  will  produce  a  sum  equal  to  $7  per  census 
child.  The  cost  of  living  has  increased;  standards  have  been 
raised;  but  State  support  remains  the  same.  There  seems  to  be 
no  reason  why  at  least  $9  per  census  child  should  not  be  voted 
by  the  incoming  Legislature,  thereby  permitting  a  much- 
needed  increase  in  the  salaries  of  both  men  and  women  in  the 
schools. 

SALARIES  PAID  MALE  TEACHERS  IN   CALIFORNIA. 

In  a  report  on  "The  supply  of  teachers  in  California  and 
their  professional  training,"  submitted  to  the  Joint  Board  of 
Normal  School  Trustees  in  1904  by  Dr.  Frederick  Burke,  it 
was  shown  that  the  salaries  of  male  teachers  in  the  State 
ranged  from  $300  to  $2,160  per  annum.  The  report  showed 
that  of  708  male  teachers,  603,  or  jy  per  cent,  received  $1,000 
or  less  per  year,  and  that  363,  or  48  per  cent,  received  less 
than  $700  per  year.  Only  48  were  receiving  $1,500  or  more 
per  year,  and  these  were  all  principals  in  large  cities,  33  being 
in  San  Francisco,  Oakland  and  Los  Angeles. 
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SOME    FACTS    AND    FIGURES. 

The  following  data,  secured  from  an  advance  copy  of 
Superintendent  Thomas  J.  Kirk's  "Biennial  Report  for  1905 
and  1906,"  will  give  an  idea  of  just  what  the  male  teachers 
are  earning  in  the  public  schools  of  California,  the  data  being 
for  the  school  year  ending  June  30,  1906: 

Average  salaries  paid  male  teachers  in  California: 

By  the  Year    By  the  Month  By  the  Day 

$1,435.41         $153.52         $7.67 

1,056.92  U3.O4  5.65 

865.97  IO2.48  5.12 

634-67         75- 1 1        3-75 
585.66         69.31        3.47 


High-school  principals .  . 
Teachers  in  high  schools . 
Principals  in  primary 
grammar  schools  .... 


and 


Teachers  in  grammar  schools. 
Teachers  in  primary  schools  . . 


To  secure  a  basis  for  comapring  the  earnings  of  male 
teachers  in  the  State  with  the  earnings  of  men  in  the  various 
trades,  the  writer  requested  Mr.  W.  W.  Stafford,  State  Labor 
Commissioner,  to  send  all  available  data  on  the  daily  wage 
paid  men  in  such  trades.  His  letter,  with  accompanying  data, 
will  be  of  general  interest.     They  are  as  follows : 

San  Francisco,  December  18,  1906. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Barr,  Stockton,  Cal. 

Dear  Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  request  of  the  13th 
inst,  I  inclose  statement  of  daily  wages  in  thirteen  industries 
in  six  cities  of  this  State.  The  figures  for  San  Francisco  and 
Oakland  show  the  wages  at  the  present  time.  Those  for  other 
cities  were  gathered  so  soon  after  the  fire  in  this  city  that 
they  represent  rather  the  normal  condition  existing  previous 
to  the  disaster.  No  doubt  an  investigation  at  this  time  would 
show  that  the  rebuilding  of  San  Francisco  has  materially  in- 
creased the  rate  throughout  the  entire  State,  in  that  it  has 
drawn  mechanics  of  all  kinds  to  aid  in  the  reconstruction. 

This  same  influence,  together  with  the  general  activity 
along  all  lines  throughout  the  entire  United  States,  has  un- 
doubtedly increased  the  cost  of  living.  The  report  issued  from 
this  office  some  time  ago,  to  which  you  refer,  dealt  with  condi- 
tions in  this  city  only,  and  went  exhaustively  into  the  subject 
of  house  rent,  which  had  increased  as  a  result  of  the  fire  an 
average  of  27.1  per  cent. 
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At  that  time  I  was  unable  to  discover  any  material  increase 
in  other  living  expenses,  but  during  the  past  few  months  there 
has  been  undoubtedly  a  considerable  increase  in  the  cost  of 
many  necessities,  notably  fuel  and  dairy  products. 

Trusting  this  will  in  some  measure  meet  your  require- 
ments, I  remain,  yours  very  truly, 

W.  W.  Stafford,  Commissioner. 

Wages  per  day  paid  men  in  the  various  occupations  in  the 
cities  designated : 

San  Los         Sacra- 

Francisco  Oakland  Angeles     mento   '      8an  Jose       Stockton 

Blacksmiths |4.00  $3.50-4.00  $2.50  $3.00  $3.00  $2.50 

Carpenters 5.00  4.50-5.00     3.50     3.50-4.00     3.50-4.00     3.00-3.5O 

Plasterers 7.00  7.00 

Laborers 2.50  2.50  2.00    2.00            2.00            1.75-2.0O 

Bricklayers 7.00  7.00  6.00-6.50 

Plumbers 6.00  6.00  4.00     4.00             4.00             3.50 

Painters 4.00  4.00  4.00                             3.00 

Machinists 4.00  4.00  3.50     3.00            3.00            2.50-3.00- 

Lathers 5.00  5.00 

Cement  Workers  . . .  3.00  3.00  3.00 

Teamsters 3.00  3.00  1.50 

Electricians 5.00  5.00  3.00                      3.50            3.00  3.50- 

Hod  Carriers   4.50  4.50  3.50 

SIGNIFICANT  FIGURES. 

When  one  takes  into  account  the  years  of  preparation  now 
demanded  of  the  teacher,  preliminary  to  his  entering  upon; 
the  work  in  the  schools,  the  significance  of  the  figures  submit- 
ted are  at  once  apparent.  The  tendency  in  California  is  dis- 
tinctly toward  a  higher  standard  in  preparation  for  teaching, 
on  the  part  of  both  men  and  women,  without  a  corresponding 
standard  of  compensation. 

The  plan  proposed  for  the  selection  of  teachers  for  the- 
elementary  schools  of  Los  Angeles  .is  typical  of  the  higher 
standards  now  demanded  in  the  State.  The  plan  provides- 
that  the  educational  qualifications  prerequisite  for  appoint- 
ment shall  be  not  less  than  that  evidenced  by  graduation  from- 
high  school  and  from  an  accredited  normal  school,  supple- 
mented by  at  least  one  year  of  successful  experience  in  teach- 
ing. All  this  calls  for  at  least  seven  years'  work  after  gradua- 
tion from  the  grammar  schools. 

At  the  end  of  the  seven  years  the  candidate  is  ready  for  a.. 
competitive  examination  provided  he  or  she  is  not  less  than 
twenty  nor  more  than  forty-five  years  of  age.  If  the  exam- 
ination is  passed,  the  candidate  is  placed  on  the  eligible  list,. 
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from  which  he  or  she  may  be  elected  to  the  probationary  grade 
for  eight  weeks.  After  running  the  gauntlet  up  to  this  point 
the  teacher  may  hope  for  a  regular  appointment. 

Doubtless  such  standards  are  as  they  should  be,  yet  when 
one  studies  the  financial  returns  now  made  in  California  to 
the  plumber,  the  carpenter  and  to  other  trades,  one  can  but 
wonder  why  the  financial  returns  to  the  teacher  should  not  at 
least  approximate  that  of  the  mechanic.  Studies  that  have 
been  made  show  that  the  teacher  in  schoolroom  work  and  in 
preparation  will  average  more  than  ten  hours  per  day,  whereas 
most  trades  are  on  an  eight-hour  basis.  Moreover,  when  the 
tradesman  works  overtime,  his  wages  for  the  extra  work  put 
in  are  almost  invariably  50  per  cent  higher  than  his  schedule 
wage  rate;  but  the  regular  daily  overtime  put  in  by  the  teacher, 
both  man  and  woman,  means  more  service  for  pupils  and  par- 
ents without  thought  of  compensation.  When  one  takes  into 
account  the  fact  that  the  wage-earning  year  for  the  teacher 
in  the  elementary  schools  of  California  consists  on  an  average 
of  but  169  days  and  in  the  high  schools  of  but  187  days,  the 
significance  of  the  daily  wage  paid  men  and  women  in  the 
schools  as  compared  with  what  men  earn  as  plasterers,  brick- 
layers, plumbers,  etc.,  is  even  more  apparent. 

AS  OTHERS   SEE  US. 

At  times  it  is  well  "to  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us."  Most 
of  the  members  of  the  Mosely  Educational  Commission  to  the 
United  States,  a  commission  composed  of  eminent  representa- 
tives of  all  branches  of  education  in  Great  Britain,  in  their  re- 
ports noted  the  fact  that  they  were  forcibly  struck  in  their 
study  of  American  schools  with  the  very  large  preponderance 
of  women  teachers  in  all  branches  of  education  throughout 
the  country.  Mr.  Mosley  says  in  his  preface  to  the  report  of 
the  Commission:  "Not  only  did  I  find  comparatively  few 
men  engaged  in  teaching,  but  also  few  preparing  to  become 
teachers;  and  upon  further  investigation  I  discovered  the  rea- 
son to  lie  in  the  smallness  of  the  remuneration,  which  is  insuffi- 
cient to  attract  a  good  class  of  men.  This  I  think  a  serious 
defect,  and  I  venture  to  suggest  that  higher  salaries  should  be 
paid  to  teachers  of  both  sexes,  but  especially  to  men,  in  order 
to  make  it  worth  their  while  to  take  up  the  profession  not 
merely  as  a  duty,  but  as  a  remunerative  occupation." 

Of  the  twenty-seven  members  of  the  commission,  seven, 
including  Mr.  Mosely,  deplore  the  preponderance  of  women 
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teachers  in  the  United  States,  not  on  the  basis  of  their  attain- 
ments, for  the  Commission  found  most  of  our  women  teachers 
highly  trained,  accomplished,  and  capable,  but  because  "some- 
thing of  true  manliness  will  be  lost  if  boys  are  left  to  be  edu- 
cated mainly  by  the  opposite  sex." 

In  this  report  we  find  the  most  scathing  arraignment  of 
our  educational  system  made  by  Professor  Armstrong,  who 
finds  little  good  in  American  education,  and,  as  must  be 
expected,  he  does  not  spare  women  as  educators.  He  says: 
"The  boy  in  America  is  not  being  brought  up  to  punch 
another  boy's  head,  or  to  have  his  own  punched  in  a  healthy 
and  proper  manner.  There  is  a  strange,  indefinable  feminine 
air  coming  over  American  men — a  tendency  toward  a  com- 
mon or  sexless  tone  of  thought." 

Perhaps  this  paper  can  best  be  closed  by  quoting  from 
woman  herself.  The  following  extracts  are  from  an  article 
prepared  by  Miss  Annie  Lund  Meriam  of  Chico,  and  published 
in  The  Western  Journal  of  Education  in  August,  1905 : 

"In  America  there  has  been  a  constant  decrease  for  the 
last  forty  years  in  the  number  of  men  teachers,  while  the  num- 
ber of  women  teachers  has  increased  over  400  per  cent.  Now, 
what  does  this  feminization  of  the  teaching  force  portend  for 
the  United  States,  since  this  is  the  only  country  in  which  con- 
ditions are  noticeably  out  of  normal  ? 

1.  The  question  may  be  considered  from  an  educational 
standpoint. 

"It  is  conceded  on  all  sides  and  by  all  authorities  that  the 
ordinary  woman  understands  the  working  of  the  child's  mind, 
understands  the  child  nature  as  no  man  can,  unless  perchance 
he  be  a  Froebel  or  a  Pestalozzi.  It  is  the  mother  element  in 
every  woman's  heart  which  teaches  her  how  to  control,  how 
to  interest,  how  to  appeal  to  children.  Leading  educators  af- 
firm that  up  to  the  age  of  ten  or  twelve  years  the  child  should 
be  under  the  care  of  women  teachers.  On  the  other  hand,  men 
teachers  are  necessary  as  ideals  for  boys,  for  the  boy  must  in 
his  school  life  acquire  sterling,  manly  character.  Also,  the 
curriculum  taught  by  a  woman  would  naturally  receive  a  fem- 
inine interpretation,  and  would  not  prepare  boys  so  well  for 
self-respect.  Moreover,  women  feminize  methods  in  teaching 
and  discipline.  There  is  a  'tendency  to  instill  sentimental 
views  of  facts,  rather  than  to  derive  principles  of  conduct 
from  them.'     The  question  of  the  woman  teacher  is,  'Won't 
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you  do  this  for  me?'  A  man  never  appeals  to  a  boy  in  this 
way,  but  through  ideas  of  right  and  justice. 

"The  boy  who  fails  to  come  to  some  extent  under  feminine 
influence  during  adolescence,  certainly  loses  much  that  tends 
to  soften,  refine  and  humanize  his  nature.  Men  and  women 
constitute  the  world,  and  all  young  people  should  come  under 
the  influence  of  both  in  equal  proportions,  certainly  up  to  their 
college  course.  There  the  line  of  demarcation  may  well  come, 
for  the  man  is  to  enter  on  the  preparation  for  his  life  work. 
In  her  inmost  soul  every  intelligent,  fair-minded  woman 
acknowledges  the  superiority  of  the  educated  masculine  mind 
over  the  feminine.  So,  when  it  comes  to  fitting  the  young 
man  for  his  life  work,  he  should  be  wholly  under  the  influence 
of  man  in  preparing  for  a  professional  life,  just  as  he  is  in  the 
industrial  world.  The  young  woman,  too,  who  attends  col- 
lege should  be  largely  under  the  instruction  of  men  to  secure 
the  best  development  of  her  powers,  for  as  the  masculine  mind 
is  more  original,  she  will  be  influenced  to  think  more,  to 
reason  better  than  under  feminine  instruction.  Then,  too, 
she  should  come  to  know  the  masculine  mind,  to  understand  a 
man's  view  of  life  in  order  to  strengthen  her  own  social  and 
business  relations  in  the  world  at  large. 

"II.  Considering  the  question  next  from  a  social  stand- 
point as  to  the  effect  on  family  life.  There  is  reason  to  regret 
the  ever-lessening  regard  of  educated  people  for  the  family 
ideal.  The  teaching  profession  represents  the  best-educated 
class  of  women  in  our  country.  Does  it  not,  therefore,  repre- 
sent the  women  who  are  best  fitted  to  conduct  homes  of  their 
own?  Does  it  not  include  the  women  who  are  best  fitted  to 
rear  American  citizens?  But  the  very  independence  attained 
through  teaching  has  the  effect  of  making  these  women  more 
critical  of  home-making,  more  unwilling  to  undertake  home- 
making. 

"III.  From  an  economic  standpoint :  The  figures  that 
were  given  earlier  indicate  that  the  extension  of  the  educa- 
tional system  in  the  United  States  has  been  possible  on  account 
of  the  low  wages  of  women  teachers.  Taxpayers  will  con- 
tribute only  a  limited  amount  toward  education,  though  they 
demand  education  for  all,  hence  educational  privileges  must  be 
extended  at  a  low  figure.  Women  have  accepted  salaries  of 
scarcely  half  what  men  of  like  capacity  would  have  accepted, 
and  so  have  been  the  means  of  extending  the  public  school  sys- 
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tern  to  a  point  far  beyond  what  taxpayers  would  have  borne 
had  equal  intelligence  been  secured  from  men.  What  is  the 
result  ?  Both  sexes  are  being  educated  by  the  sex  whose  rela- 
tion to  the  political  and  industrial  systems  is  not  usually,  either 
that  of  wage-earners  or  voters.  Women  are  usualy  interested 
in  the  aesthetic,  rather  than  the  practical,  industrial  side  of  life. 
The  boy  who  is  being  educated  by  women  becomes  restive  and 
dissatisfied,  and  at  the  end  of  the  grammar  school  does  not  go 
on  to  the  high  school.  He  is  intensely  masculine  at  this  age, 
and  demands  masculine  aims,  masculine  work,  hence  the  boy's 
desire  to  get  out  in  the  world  and  earn  a  place  for  himself; 
the  masculine  nature  in  him  demands  it.  Another  objection 
from  an  economic  standpoint  is  the  use  of  the  public  funds  in 
the  support  of  normal  schools.  Such  schools  should  prepare 
teachers  for  a  life  of  service  only,  yet  a  goodly  proportion  of 
the  students  marry  in  from  one  to  ten  years  after  graduation. 
"IV.  Last  of  all,  the  question  must  be  considered  from  a 
national  standpoint.  The  schools  are  the  safeguard  of  our 
nation  against  foreign  immigration.  The  character  and  power 
of  the  men  who  are  to  shape  the  nation  is  being  formed  in  our 
public  schools.  If  at  the  present  time  there  is  only  one  male 
teacher  to  every  fifteen  hundred  children  in  the  elementary 
schools  of  our  country,  and  90  per  cent  of  the  school  children 
leave  school  without  ever  coming  in  contact  with  a  male 
teacher,  should  not  the  nation  be  disturbed  by  the  note  of 
warning  sounded  in  the  Mosely  reports?  Schools  should  be 
the  builders  of  the  nation.  Women  by  nature  have  domestic 
tastes,  so  why  should  they  interest  themselves  in  civic  affairs  ? 
yet  they  are  now  expected  to  prepare  boys  for  civic  life.  Should 
we  not,  then,  have  more  men  in  the  schools,  men  who  will 
unselfishly  interest  themselves  in  a  cultured,  improved,  honest 

citizenship  ?" 

*     *     * 
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Some  Suggestions  Regarding  the  Sequence  of 
Literary  Masterpieces  in  the  High  School. 

By  E.  0.  James. 

The  teachers  of  English  in  California  high  schools  are  for- 
tunate in  being  practically  free  from  the  troublesome  business 
of  preparing  students  for  peculiar  college  entrance  examina- 
tions. Glancing  over  the  files  of  leading  Eastern  educational 
journals,  one  feels  that  more  has  been  said  about  English  as 
an  examination  subject  than  as  a  means  in  educating  young 
people.  Having  the  advantage  of  working  in  a  common  field, 
pretty  clearly  bounded  by  a  friendly  supervising  authority, 
California  English  teachers  may  devote  themselves  to  the  more 
pleasant  task  of  working  out  a  second  pedagogical  methodol- 
ogy for  the  high-school  course. 

With  a  view  to  studying  one  phase  of  this  problem,  the 
writer  undertook  the  investigation  of  the  various  sequences  of 
literary  masterpieces  preferred  and  practiced  in  a  considerable 
number  of  schools.  In  October,  1905,  a  letter  of  inquiry  was 
addressed  to  a  number  of  teachers  in  the  elementary,  high,  and 
normal  schools  of  California,  and  to  an  equal  number  of  teach- 
ers, mainly  in  secondary  schools,  both  public  and  private,  in 
Eastern  States.  Of  the  eighty  or  more  English  courses  sent 
in  response,  twenty-one  from  California  and  seventeen  from 
Eastern  schools  were  of  such  nature  as  to  admit  of  tabulation 
for  careful  study.  Owing  to  the  limits  of  this  article,  the 
writer  may  be  pardoned  for  giving  the  main  tendencies  shown 
by  these  tabulated  programs,  without  giving  the  data  from 
which  conclusions  and  suggestions  are  drawn. 

It  will  be  readily  seen  that  choice  and  sequence  of  literature 
for  school  use  constitute  one  problem,  each  half  of  which  con- 
ditions the  other.  Degree  of  development,  need  of  growth — 
these,  as  they  occur  in  any  average  group  of  children,  indicate 
what  literature  is  needed,  and,  naturally,  when  certain  litera- 
ture is  most  needed. 

I.  The  first  suggestion,  which  comes  as  the  almost  unani- 
mous verdict  of  the  teachers  who  furnished  data  for  the  study, 
is  the  need  of  better  articulation  between  the  English  work  of 
the  grammar  and  high  schools.  Reading  and  self-expression, 
literature  and  composition,  by  whatever  name  training  in  our 
mother  tongue  is  called,  the  course  of  that  training  is,  or 
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should  be,  an  unbroken  process,  from  babyhood  to  maturity. 
This  problem  presents  a  two-fold  difficulty.  On  the  one  hand, 
the  reading  or  literature  courses  in  the  different  cities  and 
counties  of  California  vary  greatly  both  in  scope  and  intensity, 
especially  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  high  schools  begin,  not  where  the  grammar  schools 
leave  off — and  that  is  not  a  fixed  point — but  with  a  view  to  the 
single  standard  of  the  entrance  requirements  set  by  the  State 
University.  Now,  if  we  believe  that  it  is  sound  pedagogy, 
that  the  entire  process  of  education  should  possess  organic 
unity;  and  if  we  honestly  mean  our  oft-repeated  protest,  that 
the  high  schools  are  not  primarily  in  the  business  of  preparing 
students  for  college,  then  there  rests  upon  us  the  obligation 
to  connect  the  work  of  our  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
in  this- most  important  of  all  subjects.  The  gap  comes  where 
there  is  least  reason  for  it.  And  it  seems  that  the  workers  on 
the  two  sides  of  the  gap  are  facing  different  ways. 

For  example,  how  familiar  is  this  statement,  so  often  heard 
where  high-school  teachers  foregather,  that  the  high-school 
teacher  of  English  must  teach  his  pupils  how  to  study,  or  must, 
before  he  can  proceed  with  high-school  English,  pause  while 
he  teaches  them  spelling  or  grammar  or  what  not.  If  this 
statement  is  true,  either  the  two  sections  of  our  public  schools 
are  working  with  different  objects,  and  trying  to  do  quite  dif- 
ferent things,  or  the  high  school  is  farther  than  it  should  be 
from  the  eighth  grade.  If  the  statement  isn't  true,  the  high- 
school  teacher  is  farther  than  he  should  be  from  a  sympathetic 
understanding  of  the  word  of  his  predecessor  and  co-worker, 
the  grammar-school  teacher. 

With  due  allowance  for  the  difference  in  capability  between 
the  more  advanced,  well-organized  schools  and  those  in  unfa- 
vored districts,  no  good  reason  is  apparent  why  the  courses  of 
study  in  these  different  schools  should  prescribe  such  different 
treatment  for  certain  English  classics.  "Snow  Bound,"  for 
example,  is  used  in  different  schools  at  points  varying  from  the 
sixth  grade  through  the  tenth.  The  wide  adaptability  and 
breadth  of  appeal  of  a  great  poem  should  be  an  inspiration  to 
English  teachers ;  but  when  we  find  Coleridge's  "Rime  of  the 
Ancient  Mariner"  being  read  in  the  third  grade  in  a  certain 
school,  while  in  another  city  the  strongest  insistence  is  made 
upon  its  being  reserved  till  the  senior  year  of  the  high  school, 
the  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  teachers  teach  very  different 
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kinds  of  English,  that  there  is  a  lack  of  common  understanding 
about  the  fundamental  purposes  of  English  in  the  schools.  So 
various  are  the  practices  in  the  grammar  schools  that  con- 
tribute pupils  to  almost  any  high  school,  that  there  are  probably 
but  few  high-school  English  teachers  who  do  not  find  it  neces- 
sary, in  order  to  properly  meet  the  requirements  of  a  portion 
of  a  class,  to  spend  some  time  in  what  is  to  many  pupils  a 
repetition  of  grammar  schools  work. 

It  seems  to  the  writer  that  much  might  be  done  to 
strengthen  the  weaker  schools  without  detriment  to  the 
stronger,  by  well-directed  State  supervision  in  the  sense  of  an 
authoritative  grading  of  the  widely  variant  county  systems  up 
to  a  common  standard;  the  whole  movement  to  be  toward  the 
undertaking  of  an  approximately  uniform  minimum  require- 
ment throughout  the  State,  with  a  liberal  scope  of  optional 
reading,  to  provide  for  the  more  abundant  energies  of  better 
favored  communities.  It  is  hard  to  reconcile  the  present  wide 
variety  in  the  comuy  and  city  courses  with  a  sense  of  peda- 
gogical fitness  in  the  choice  and  sequence  of  literature.  Again, 
the  task  of  piecing  out  an  articulated,  progressive  course  of 
supplementary  reading  from  heterogenous  material  offered  in 
the  different  series  of  piecemeal  reading  matter,  is  placed  upon 
teachers  and  directing  boards  of  education,  who,  to  say  the 
least,  have  little  time  to  give  to  the  making  of  a  course  of 
reading. 

We  have  a  rich  literature  of  whole  masterpieces,  long  and 
short.  It  is  an  impracticable  ideal  to  look  toward  the  arrange- 
ment for  school  use,  of  a  much  larger  and  richer  class  of 
literature  than  is  now  contained  in  all  the  combined  series  of 
"State"  and  "supplementary"  readers;  a  collection  liberal 
enough  to  give  freedom  to  any  teacher,  inclusive  enough  to 
meet  all  probable  needs  of  local  interest,  and  so  arranged  as  to 
be  cumulative  and  progressive,  the  results  of  each  piece  of 
work  being  applied  to  the  next?  The  economical  advantage 
alone  would  be  considerable,  to  say  nothing  of  the  elimination 
of  that  duplication,  repetition,  and  queer  grading,  now  so  com- 
mon in  the  use  of  two  or  more  series  of  supplementary 
readers. 

If  the  emphasis  here  placed  on  articulation  appears  strong, 
it  is  because  a  fundamental  principle  is  involved.  The  high- 
school  teacher  is  not  fattening  his  pupils  to  be  fit  victims  for 
some  far-off,  divine  sacrifice.     He  is,  or  should  be,  continuing 
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a  process  begun  long  before,  the  cultivation  of  a  human  soul  by 
means  of  the  study  of  great  literature.  Therefore,  no  se- 
quence of  masterpieces  in  secondary  education  that  fails  to 
connect  with  and  use  all  that  has  gone  before,  can  be  sound 
pedigogically. 

II.  As  a  means  toward  attaining  this  unified,  progressive 
course,  let  us  consider  some  of  the  principles  upon  which  the 
present  high  school  courses  in  English  are  developed.  Those 
in  California  schools  present  very  little  original  suggestion 
along  this  line  because  the  majority  of  the  teachers  have  fol- 
lowed with  but  little  variation  the  main  divisions  outlined  by 
the  entrance  requirements  of  the  State  University,  (English  I, 
and  14  a  and  b).  Representative  Eastern  schools,  however, 
show  two  main  tendencies,  one  toward  a  chronological  or  his- 
torical sequence,  the  other  toward  a  sequence  built  upon  the 
four  principal  classes  of  composition:  narration,  description, 
exposition,  and  argument. 

Teachers  following  the  first  plan  have  developed  some 
good  methodology.  But  where  shall  the  chronological  se- 
quence begin,  and  why?  The  pupil's  mind  has  been  growing 
in  thought  and  expression,  in  capacity  for  appreciating  and 
expressing  better  thoughts,  all  the  fourteen  or  fifteen  years 
before  he  entered  the  high  school.  There  is  no  apparent  reason 
for  assuming  that  his  growth  now  demands  a  study  of  the 
earliest  literary  expression  of  his  race,  or  of  the  influences 
that  shaped  the  development  of  his  father's  language.  Or,  as 
more  commonly  practiced,  if  by  chronological  is  meant  merely 
historical,  let  us  remember  that  the  principal  object  is  not 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  literature,  but  knowledge  and 
appreciation  of  literature  itself.  So  far  as  the  former  knowl- 
edge helps  in  attaining  the  latter,  we  accept  it  as  legitimate  in 
secondary  education,  but  biography  that  is  extremely  bookish, 
literary  history  that  deals  with  the  subtle  and  the  obscure,  and 
above  all,  criticism  before  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  simplest 
and  best  works,  have  no  place  in  the  high  school. 

Once  upon  a  time,  so  the  story  goes,  a  number  of  senior 
students  taking  a  certain  university  course,  were  so  busy  with 
writing  down  what  the  profoundly  learned  lecturer  said 
about  Piers  Plowman,  and  with  admiring  the  skill  with  which 
the  said  lecturer  annihilated  the  opinions  of  other  learned  lec- 
turers concerning  points  of  textual  criticism,  and  with  get- 
ting ready  to  write  all  this  fine  knowledge  out  in  an  examina- 
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tion,  that — shame  to  tell — not  one  of  them  had  time  to  read 
more  than  the  first  twenty  lines  of  Piers  Plowman,  not  one  had 
touched  the  real,  palpable,  living  book.  Their  knowledge  was 
the  shadow  of  a  shadow ;  dates  they  knew,  and  influences,  and 
sources,  but  not  the  poem. 

Now  I  take  it,  in  the  development  of  the  youth  of  Califor- 
nia, whether  in  high  school  or  university,  that  direct  acquain- 
tance with  many  great  masterpieces  comes  first  in  knowing 
literature.  After  these,  there  is  a  place  for  the  study  of  the 
underlying  conditions  which  shaped  and  informed  those  mas- 
terpieces. But  we  reverse  the  process  most  unpedagogically 
when  we  cram  the  youth  with  finished  generalities  of  criticism 
before  he  has  acquired  the  merest  amount  of  real  literature 
from  which  to  draw  the  simplest  generality.  He  is  rediscov- 
ering many  very  old  and  simple  things ;  simple  though  they  be, 
they  are  new  to  him. 

Taking  the  second  sequence  plan,  that  based  upon  the  four 
main  classes  of  composition,  merely  as  a  suggestion,  there  is 
much  practical  help  in  it.  Its  limitations .  are  somewhat  the 
same  as  those  of  the  first  plan:  the  pupil's  mind  has  been 
developing  for  fifteen  years ;  he  has  known  and  liked  literature 
of  all  the  four  classes;  he  has  used  and  needs  to  use  composi- 
tion of  all  four  classes  in  every  day's  thought  and  speech,  often 
in  writing.  This  plan  has  done  much  good  by  compelling 
teachers  to  think  more  about  the  many  inter-relations  in  the 
masterpieces  they  teach,  and  to  look  for  possible  points  of  con- 
nection, new  bases  for  advance  work.  But  culture  through 
literature  comes  by  appreciating  and  appropriating  thought 
and  emotion,  spirit  and  life,  rather  than  by  accumulating  facts 
about  the  form  of  expression. 

III.  The  right  principle  of  sequence  has  been  set  forth  by 
such  writers  as  Mr.  Chubb,  who  have  placed  the  emphasis 
upon  unified  growth,  in  mastery  of  the  mother  tongue.  The 
adolescent  is  not  an  adult,  in  miniature  even,  either  physically 
or  mentally.  He  cannot  enter  at  a  step  into  his  full  inheri- 
tance, but  he  learns  to  know  literature  only  by  bringing  to  his 
aid  all  that  he  has  hitherto  felt  and  known.  A  constant  and 
fair  criterion  of  the  value  of  any  piece  of  literature  in  our 
English  course  is  its  capacity  for  appealing  effectively  and 
nobly  to  the  accumulated  experience  of  any  fair  average  num- 
ber of  California  boys  and  girls.  Much  of  our  noblest  litera- 
ture cannot  meet  this  test,  nor  does  it  reflect  the  least  discredit 
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upon  a  great  poem  that  it  cannot  do  so.  For  example,  many 
of  the  respondents  to  my  inquiry  expressed  an  honest  doubt  as 
to  the  availability  for  school  work  of  two  such  different  and 
highly  admired  masterpieces  as  Comus  and  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
Held.  Now,  one  of  these  has  been  regarded  by  many  cultured 
persons  as  an  unfailing  touchstone  of  appreciation;  I  believe 
Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke  has  somewhere  given  witness  to  such  a 
feeling  for  it.  And  Goethe  and  Washington  Irving,  we  know, 
thought  Goldsmith's  idyl  incomparable.  But  I  wonder  if  some 
time  an  enlightened  anarchist  will  not  arise  in  the  assembly 
and  tell  us  that  Gus  from  the  shipyards,  and  Ole  from  the 
lumber  camps,  and  Louis  from  the  orchards,  and  John  from 
the  printing  office,  and  Guadalupe  from  the  mountain  ranch, 
and  all  the  Marys  and  Marthas  and  the  multitude  from  other 
California  homes,  are  not  Henry  Van  Dykes  or  German  seers 
or  Irvings — not  even  perhaps  quite  of  the  same  taste  in  litera- 
ture as  the  grown-ups  who  teach  them. 

We  are  constantly  brought  back  to  this  one  consideration : 
what  do  boys  and  girls  between  fourteen  and  nineteen  need 
most  in  literature?  What  can  this  particular  piece  of  litera- 
ture do  for  them?  Can  it,  properly  interpreted,  strengthen 
the  will,  clarify  the  moral  discernment,  enable  them  the  better 
to  enjoy  the  esthetic  and  nobly  beautiful,  help  them  to  find 
themselves  and  others  by  the  light  of  human  sympathy  in  a 
book?  The  question  is,  Is  this  a  classic?  Not  even,  Is  it 
good?  But  rather,  Is  it  the  best  reading  available  for  the 
individual  pupil  now?  What  does  he  know  and  feel?  What 
can  he  be  helped  to  know  and  feel  ?  The  pupil's  ability  to  mas- 
ter an  author's  vocabulary,  see  through  the  inverted  sentence, 
puzzle  out  the  hard  syntax,  hunt  up  the  obscure  allusion,  needs 
always  to  be  considered,  but  secondarily.  An  ascending  scale 
of  technical  difficulty  in  construction  is  not  a  safe  sequence. 
For  example,  note  the  decided  preference  shown  by  boys  of 
eighteen  for  Hale's  "The  Man  Without  a  Country."*  It  may 
be,  and  often  is,  read  with  great  advantage  very  early  in  the 
grammar  school;  but  the  boy  of  eighteen  brings  to  the  re- 
reading of  it  the  emotional  force  of  his  growing  sense  of  a  per- 
sonal share  in  patriotism,  investing  his  reading  with  far  more 
personal  interest  than  he  formerly  felt.  In  fact,  is  not  the 
chief  difficulty  with  Lowell's  much-complained-of  Democracy 
mainly  this,  that  tenth-grade  pupils  lack  an  adequate  basis  in 
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their  experience  for  appreciating  the  greatest  political  and 
social  problems?  Express  an  unknown  ideal  in  a  difficult 
form,  and  the  problem  is  indeed  a  hard  one.  The  appeal  of 
our  greatest  poetry  is  primarily  emotional.  By  this  quality 
let  it  be  selected  and  arranged  for  use.  It  is  when  teachers 
emphasize  unduly  the  "mental  discipline"  side  of  English,  and 
thus  force  into  competition  with  a  distinctly  different  class  of 
subjects,  that  it  loses  its  best  value  and  makes  but  a  poor  show- 
ing as  a  part  of  the  high-school  curriculum. 

Does  it  render  a  difficult  problem  more  difficult,  to  refer  the 
whole  question  back  to  the  needs  of  adolescence?  Yet  only  by 
so  doing  can  an  effective  course  be  assured.  Already  much 
has  been  done  toward  setting  forth  the  more  clearly  defined 
characteristics  of  normal  adolescent  development.  Teachers 
have  recognized  a  natural  as  well  as  a  cultivated  growth  in  pu- 
pils during  the  four  high  school  years,  and  have  learned  to 
make  the  best  use  of  the  natural  forces  which  persist  in  youth 
during  that  period.  Physically,  nicer  nervous  functionalizing 
is  not  possible  to  the  younger  adolescent ;  and  the  correspond- 
ing mental  condition  calls  for  a  minimum  of  detailed  minutiae 
such  as  are  involved  in  a  long,  exhaustive  study  of  a  long 
poem.  The  full  dawn  of  sex  offers  the  best  opportunity  for  the 
appeal  of  the  best  literature;  and  the  question  here  becomes 
not  so  much  that  of  excluding  the  dangerous  as  of  including 
that  which  radiates  an  harmonious,  ennobling  influence,  an  aid 
to  healthy  self-government  during  the  tense  years  from  sixteen 
to  eighteen.  The  translation  of  the  sense-impressions  to  a 
higher  plane  offers  a  golden  opportunity  for  the  use  of  nature 
poetry.  Color,  sound,  rhythm,  all  sensory  images  become  a 
means  of  training  the  esthetic.  The  predominantly  emotional 
character  of  youth  presents  another  invaluable  quality  to  be 
cultivated  and  refined  by  literature;  appreciation  during  this 
period  is  emotional  rather  than  logical,  and  in  this  very  char- 
acteristic rests  the  main  value  of  poetry  as  a  means  toward 
character-building — it  trains  in  right  feeling.  The  social  con- 
sciousness grows;  we  find  new  interests  in  the  relation  of  the 
self  to  society,  a  new  spirit  of  altruism.  Likewise  the  person- 
ality is  projected  into  all  possible  experiences — in  imagination 
if  not  in  reality;  and  the  horizons  of  life  are  immeasurably 
widened,  for  youth  goes  everywhere  through  the  doors  of 
books.  In  this  same  crucial  period  comes  the  best,  almost  the 
only,  chance  for  taking  advantage  of  a  strong  impulse  toward 
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the  ethical  and  religious  sense;  what  was  heretofore  good 
habit  or  discipline  may  now  become  self-directed,  abiding 
power  for  good.  Youth  is  the  period  of  idealization ;  the  crav- 
ing for  the  realization  of  the  ideal  appears  most  notably  per- 
haps in  the  marked  change  of  preference  from  the  novel  of 
romantic  adventure — Scott  and  Stevenson — to  the  novel  of 
character  development — Eliot.  Above  all,  the  greatest  respon- 
sibility comes  to  the  teacher  of  English  in  the  sense  that  this 
period  is  inevitably  the  time  for  fixing  character,  giving  a  last- 
ing direction  to  ruling  tendencies,  and  unifying  the  whole 
group  of  complex  qualities  that  render  the  adolescents'  char- 
acter so  puzzling.  Has  the  present  English  course  an  un- 
broken underlying  principle  that  makes  each  portion  of  litera- 
ture in  it  a  distinct  aid  toward  this  definite  service  of  unifying 
character?  Is  the  teacher  conscious,  and  can  he  make  his 
pupils  aware,  of  a  "thread  of  the  all-sustaining  beauty 

Which  runs  through  all  and  doth  all  unite," 

in  the  masterpieces  read  ? 

IV.  Many  of  the  teachers  who  so  kindly  furnished  data 
for  this  study  expressed  an  earnest  desire  for  a  better  course,  a 
model  sequence,  which  might  be  followed  as  an  authority. 
There  is  doubtless  a  real  need  here,  and  much  might  be  done 
to  meet  it  by  a  careful,  thorough  investigation  which  should 
draw  upon  the  experiences  of  a  large  number  of  teachers. 
The  writer  does  not  believe,  however,  that  there  will  ever  be 
a  course  suited  to  all  schools  and  all  teachers,  self-directing, 
and  capable  of  eliminating  all  the  difficulties.  Such  a  study 
belongs  within  the  range  of  some  authoritative  body  of  high- 
school  teachers.  But  individual  teachers  may  do  much  toward 
perfecting  their  own  courses  by  experimenting  with  a  purpose. 
There  is  strangely  little  use  made  of  the  liberal  options  allowed 
by  the  State  University.  We  seem  afraid  to  be  ourselves. 
Rarely  indeed  does  a  teacher  even  go  so  far  as  to  assert  his 
opinion  that  a  work  ought  to  be  transferred  from  the  second 
year  (part  of  English  1)  to  the  third  or  fourth  years  {Eng- 
lish 14  a  and  b). 

Again,  granting  that  certain  poems  belong  in  the  second 
year  of  the  high-school  course,  they  seem  to  meet  a  definite 
demand  of  that  period;  yet  there  may  be  no  good  reason  in 
the  main  principle  of  sequence  why  any  one  poem  should  pre- 
cede another.  The  immediate  articulation  of  the  different  mas- 
terpieces within  the  group  depends  almost  entirely  upon  meth- 
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odology  in  the  better  sense.  Is  the  poem  a  real  advance  over 
previous  reading?  Can  it  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of  all 
knowledge  previously  mastered,  both  in  the  English  course 
and  in  other  subjects,  in  school  and  out?  Does  the  plan  of 
lessons  proposed  in  connection  with  it  do  away  with  formal, 
unrelated  tasks,  disconnected  and  isolated  efforts,  purposeless 
repetition,  and  teaching  by  mere  chance? 

A  comparison  of  the  table  of  twenty-one  California  courses 
with  that  of  the  seventeen  Eastern  schools  tabulated  shows 
some  suggestions  for  our  consideration  here.  The  master- 
pieces which  may  be  classed  as  predominantly  first-year  sub- 
jects in  California  are:  The  ballads,  classic  myths,  The  Al- 
hambra  or  Ivanhoe,  and  The  Lady  of  the  Lake.  This  arrange- 
ment is  supported  by  the  courses  in  the  Eastern  schools,  ex- 
cept that  in  schools  which  offer  two  or  more  of  Scott's  novels, 
Ivanhoe  is  often  reserved  till  later  in  the  course,  its  place  in 
the  first  year  being  taken  by  The  Talisman  or  Quentin  Dur- 
ward.  Horatius  and  Snow  Bound  are  about  evenly  divided 
between  the  first  and  second  years  in  California;  in  the  other 
list  they  are  offered  either  in  the  first  year,  or  more  often  in 
the  grammar  grades.  It  is  worth  considering  whether  Hora- 
tius offers  anything  progressive  in  the  second  year;  Snow 
Bound,  if  so  used,,  may  be  successfully  articulated  with  two 
other  poems  treating  of  the  simple  life — The  Deserted  Village 
and  Cotter's  Saturday  Night. 

The  group  for  the  second  year,  as  shown  by  the  California 
courses,  includes  the  poems  of  Burns,  a  selection  from  Byron 
(with  preference  for  The  Prisoner  of  Chillon),  The  Deserted 
Village,  The  Merchant  of  Venice,  and  Julius  Caesar.  The 
Eastern  courses  suggest  these  differences :  two  comedies  of 
Shakespeare  are  often  read  in  the  first  two  years,  Julius  Caesar 
being  reserved  till  the  third  or  fourth  year;  and  The  Deserted 
Village  is  sometimes  used  earlier.  Lowell's  Democracy  and 
Lincoln  are  almost  universally  complained  of  as  being  too  dif- 
ficult for  the  second  year.  There  is  a  divided  opinion  whether 
the  De  Coverley  papers  should  come  in  this  or  the  third  year. 

The  group  for  the  third  year  is  in  both  sets  of  courses  more 
doubtful  than  for  any  other  year.  The  Eastern  courses  show 
a  disfavor  for  any  of  the  Thackeray  novels;  the  historical  es- 
says of  Macauley  are  likewise  discarded  for  the  literary;  and 
Lowell's  Commemoration  Ode  is  not  a  favorite  on  either  list. 

The  group  for  the  senior  year  is  pretty  clearly  defined  in 
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the  California  schools.  The  three  orations  and  the  chronologi- 
cal review  of  poetry  seems  to  be  very  satisfactory,  on  the 
whole.  The  ethical  and  literary  essays  are  regarded,  in  both 
sets  of  courses,  as  distinctly  senior  work. 

The  writer  offers  the  following  suggestions,  gathered  in 
the  main  from  the  comments  of  various  teachers : 

(1)  For  the  first  year,  the  craving  for  amount  of  read- 
.  ing,  and  the  expressed  preference  of  youthful  readers  for  fic- 
tion and  especially  for  short  stories,  call  for  a  much  more  lib- 
eral use  of  the  best  short  stories  of  action  and  adventure,  of 
romance,  perhaps,  rather  than  of  character.  Would  not  a 
judicious  use  of  good  short  stories,  drawn  from  many  differ- 
ent localities  and  interests  of  American  life,  constitute  an  inval- 
uable basis  for  the  later  use  of  the  best  essays  on  democracy 
and  civic  life? 

(2)  The  natural  absence  of  the  best  critical  faculty,  to- 
gether with  the  lack  of  nervous  fitness  for  minute  application 
during  the  first  year,  points  against  a  fifteen  weeks'  study  of 
any  masterpiece  at  this  period. 

(3)  Does  not  the  fine  opportunity  for  appealing  to  the 
awakened  sense-impressions  call  for  the  reading  of  The  Eve  of 
St.  Agnes  and  Oenone  in  the  second  year?  Quoting  from  ah 
experienced  teacher's  comments :  "Second-year  students,  read- 
ing it  {Oenone)  rather  uncritically,  can  enjoy  its  rich  orna- 
mentation and  feel  its  pathos.  Read  in  the  same  term  as  the 
myths,  it  can  help  and  be  helped  by  them." 

(4)  Unless  the  course  provides  for  previous  reading  of 
some  simpler  patriotic  essay,  Lowell's  Democracy  involves 
too  much  new  and  difficult  work  to  be  of  the  best  use  in  the 
second  year. 

(5)  The  works  studied  in  the  third  year  should  show 
a  marked  advance  toward  literature  whose  predominant  inter- 
est is  character  and  ethical  ideals.  The  growth  in  critical 
ability  and  in  reverence  for  the  best  in  literature,  which  should 
be  in  evidence  now,  calls  also  for  the  reading  of  a  simple  and 
inspiring  literary  essay,  preferably  the  essay  about  reading, 
the  idealization  of  noble  books,  rather  than  the  essay  about 
some  literary  man. 

(6)  The  limitations  of  the  chronological  review  in  the 
senior  year  are  indicated  by  the  following:  "I  doubt  if  any 
selection  can  be  made  that  will  properly  represent  Browning 
without  demanding  more  time  for  study  than  its  merits  jus- 
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tify.  I  think  even  seniors  are  too  young  to  study  the  best  of 
Browning  with  profit,  and  slighter  poems,  chosen  because  they 
are  within  the  grasp  of  the  high-school  student,  do  not  repre- 
sent him  truthfully,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other,  are  not 
intrinsically  worth  the  time  a  study  of  them  would  take." 

(7)  The  objections  to  Comus  and  The  Commemoration 
Ode  are  such  as  to  cause  grave  doubts  as  to  their  being  re- 
quired ;  the  feeling  of  so  many  teachers  that  the  two  selections 
are  unsuited  for  high  school  use  should  constitute  a  good  rea- 
son for  offering  suitable  options  in  both  cases. 

A  few  of  the  possible  methods  of  helpful  articulation  are 
here  suggested :  ( 1 )  Poems  of  simple  life :  The  Cotter's  Sat- 
urday Night,  Snow  Bound,  The  Deserted  Village;  (2)  poems 
of  nature;  (3)  poems  interpreting  myths,  with  mythology 
(but  not  in  the  first-year  course)  ;  (4)  the  essay  about  a  lit- 
erary man,  only  in  connection  with  representative  writings  of 
that  author,  themselves  suited  for  high  school  use;  (5)  litera- 
ture that  demands  a  correlation  with  some  important  histori- 
cal movement,  only  after  the  student  has  had  enough  history 
of  the  period  to  enable  him  to  read  the  literature  without  hav- 
ing to  carry  a  heavy  burden  of  historical  investigation  at  the 
same  time;  "studying  references"  should  not  be  the  main  task 
in  reading  literature;  (6)  where  there  is  a  legitimate  interest 
in  comparing  forms  of  expression,  the  correlation  of  works 
affording  comparison  or  contrast  in  form  (e.  g.  groups  of 
sonnets. ) 

Finally,  too  much  stress  can  hardly  be  laid  upon  the  articu- 
lation of  extensive  with  intensive  reading.  By  this  means  a 
work  of  unquestioned  value  could  be  made  the  center  of  a  wide 
range  of  correlated  reading.  The  legitimate  craving  of  youth 
for  amount  of  reading  could  be,  in  a  measure,  satisfied,  and 
there  should  be  a  valuable  enrichment  of  the  pupil's  knowledge 
of  good  books  and  a  strengthening  of  his  ability  to  select  them, 
by  his  original  and  somewhat  independent  treatment  of  re- 
lated works.  Such  a  plan  puts  a  premium  upon  the  enjoyment 
of  books,  and  should  render  the  pupil's  interest  far  more  vig- 
orous than  is  possible  by  an  unvarying  intensive  study.  By 
this  plan,  the  group  resolves  itself  into  interesting  individuals, 
each  of  whom  grows  in  an  individual  way,  and  teaching  litera- 
ture becomes  more  and  more  a  personal  ministering  of  the 
interpreter  of  literature  to  the  individual  who,  we  believe,  is 
most  in  need  of.it  and  best  suited  to  profit  by  its  noble  influ- 
ence. 
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The  Historical  Value  of  Epics. 

With  a  Sketch  of  the  Lay  of  the  Nibelungen.    An  Epic. 
By  J.  D.  Sweeney,  Red  Bluff.  Cal. 

The  amount  of  historic  truth  contained  in  early  poems  is 
not  great  and  often  what  there  is  has  become  obscure  by  the 
spirit  of  exaggeration  which  is  a  natural  failing  of  primitive 
people.  Yet  we  must  not  entirely  discard  these  poems  as 
worthless,  as  despite  their  apparent  lack  of  truth  all  contain 
some  germs  of  truth.  This  is  true  mainly  because  the  earliest 
form  of  expression  of  an  aboriginal  race  is  that  of  chants, 
songs,  and  poems. 

The  history  contained  in  poems,  epics,  and  ballads  is  not 
to  be  considered  as  equal  in  value  to  that  obtained  from  such 
accessible  sources  as  monuments,  charters,  and  letters.  The 
amount  of  truth  in  tribal  songs  and  race  epics  is  ascertained  by 
comparison  with  other  poems  and  with  known  happenings  as 
well  as  with  more  permanent  traces  of  the  past. 

Too  often  the  gradual  growth  of  primitive  poetry  leads 
to  a  distorted  view  of  the  real  facts  so  we  cannot  depend  upon 
it  a  real  history.  One  feature  of  all  race  songs  is  the  exag- 
geration of  ancestors.  This  is  illustrated  in  "Hiawatha" 
where  the  hero  strides  with  league  boots;  in  the  "Kalevala" 
where  we  have  wonderful  deeds  done  by  Wainamoinen  and  his 
friends;  in  "Ramayana"  where  the  terrible  rakshasa  is  slain 
by  the  sixteen  year  old  Rama,  and  Sagara  has  sixty  thousand 
sons.  Again  in  the  Mahabharata"  the  deeds  of  the  Pandavas 
one  of  whom,  Bhima,  had  the  strength  of  ten  thousand  ele- 
.phants,  and  the  wanderings  and  adventures  of  Ulysses  and 
Aeneas  illustrate  this  same  tendency. 

In  considering  the  amount  of  credible  history  in  these 
ancient  epics  we  must  take  into  account  the  tendency  of  the 
original  compiler  to  exaggerate  in  order  to  popularize  his 
theme,  also  the  facts  that  he  was  likely  to  color  his  poems  with 
the  light  of  his  own  time  rather  than  of  the  time  of  the  rhyme, 
and  that  he  was  likely  to  use  his  imagination  in  picturing 
scenes.  The  first  of  these  is  admirably  seen  in  the  Song  of 
Roland  where  an  eighth  century  event  is  given  a  setting  of 
the  eleventh.  Knowing  as  we  do  these  facts  regarding  the 
Song  of  Roland  we  see  the  probable  building  up  of  other 
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race  epics  and  can  realize  to  what  extent  we  can  rely  upon 
them  as  being  historic. 

But  if  early  epics  do  not  contain  much  historic  truth  they 
contain  much  of  the  atmosphere  of  the  past  and  from  them 
we  can  winnow  much  that  is  of  value  in  shedding  light  upon 
the  law,  religion,  customs  and  life  of  the  people.  Thus  in  the 
Maha-bharata  we  see  the  idea  of  the  soul  expressed  in  the 
lines : 

"With  that  the  gloomy  God  fitted  his  noose 

And  forced  forth  from  the  Prince  the  soul  of  him 

Subtile,  a  thumb  in  length" 

In  the  same  poem  we  can  get  an  idea  of  these  people's  con- 
ception of  heaven : 

"And  midway  in  the  peaks  of  Himavat, 
Meru,  the  mountain  of  all  mountains,  rose 
Whose  head  is  heaven." 

The  ancient  custom  of  trial  by  ordeal  is  illustrated  in 
Sita's  trial  by  fire  in  the  "Ramayana."  Friendship  as  under- 
stood by  primitive  people  is  admirably  exemplified  in  the  story 
of  Patroclus  and  Achilles  in  the  Iliad.  A  parallel  is  found  in 
the  Biblical  story  of  David  and  Jonathan. 

Another  primeval  custom,  that  of  deciding  battles  by  duels 
between  individuals  from  opposing  armies,  is  shown  in  the 
contests  of  Rama  and  Ravana,  Paris  and  Menelaus,  David 
and  Goliath. 

In  the  Kalevala  and  in  Hiawatha  we  have  wedding  scenes 
depicted.  Each  of  these  poems  also  illustrates  the  place  of 
women  in  Finnish  and  Indian  social  life. 

The  Odyssey  contains  an  excellent  allegorical  description 
of  prehistoric  men  in  its  Cyclops.  In  the  same  poem  we  learn 
that  fruits  of  many  kinds  as  pears,  pomegranates,  apples,  figs, 
grapes,  and  olives  were  known  at  least  in  Homeric  times. 

The  story  of  Anchises  in  the  Aeneid  is  a  bright  example 
of  filial  affection.  From  the  same  epic  we  glean  the  fact  that 
drunkenness  was  a  besetting  vice  as  the  following  verses  will 
serve  to  show : 

"Unnerved  by  slumber  and  by  wine 

Their  bravest  chiefs  are  stretched  supine." 

"The  Rutules,  sunk  in  wine  and  sleep 
Have  ceased  their  former  watch  to  keep." 
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"There  see  their  bodies  supine 
O'ercome  with  slumber  and  with  wine." 

"Twixt  wheels  and  harness  warriors  lie; 
With  arms  and  goblets  on  the  grass 
In  undistinguishable  mass." 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  historian  to  take  into  consideration  all 
that  may  shed  light  upon  the  times  discussed  in  an  epic,  to 
weigh  carefully  each  scrap  of  evidence  and  thus  to  sift  out  all 
grains  of  value. 

There  are  many  features  common  to  the  Iliad  and  to  the 
Nibelungen  Lay.  It  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  the  Ho- 
meric epics  were  at  first  a  number  of  separate  songs  related  by 
wandering  bards,  and  that  these  ballads  were  finally  collected 
and  united  into  the  great  poems  we  ascribe  to  Homer.  So  it 
is  supposed  that  the  heroism  of  Siegfried,  the  beauty  of 
Kriemhilda,  the  jealousy  of  Brunhilda,  and  the  hatred  of 
Hagen,  were  originally  many  separate  poems. 

This  poem,  which  is  composed  of  thirty-nine  cantos,  or 
adventures,  belongs  nominally  to  the  twelfth  century  but  is 
really  earlier.  When  it  was  compiled  into  its  present  form  we 
do  not  know.  That  it  was  loved  by  the  people  of  the  six- 
teenth century  we  are  fairly  certain.  Then  for  nearly  two  hun- 
dred years  it  was  forgotten.  About  1780  a  German  professor 
published  the  poem  and  dedicated  his  work  to  the  emperor, 
Frederick  the  Great.  That  monarch,  full  of  love  for  the 
French  writings,  pronounced  it  worthless  and  said  that  he 
would  not  give  such  a  poor  lot  of  poems  place  in  his  library. 

The  Lay  obtains  its  characters  from  several  distinct  myths, 
or  sagas,  from  the  Frankish  legends,  is  derived  from  Sieg- 
fried; from  Burgundy  comes  Brunhilda  and  Kriemhilda;  Os- 
trogthic  Theodoric  appears  as  Dietrich ;  Etzen  is  no  doubt  the 
Attila  of  the  Huns. 

In  the  "Hero  Book"  we  learn  of  many  of  the  wonderful 
deeds  done  by  the  hero  before  we  meet  him  in  the  Lay;  how 
he  slew  a  dragon,  bathed  in  his  blood,  thus  becoming  invulner- 
able except  where  a  leaf  stuck  to  his  back  between  the  shoul- 
ders; how  he  visited,  courted,  and  jilted  the  Queen  of  Isen- 
land  who  hates  him  henceforth;  how  he  won  the  cloak  of 
darkness  which  made  him  invisible  and  gave  him  the  strength 
of  twelve;  how  he  acted  as  judge  between  the  princes  of 
Nibelungland  and  twelve  giants,  slew  both  princes  and  giants 
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and  thus  became  possessor  of  the  sword  Balmung  and  the 
fabulous  treasure  of  the  Niblungs. 

The  Lay  is  a  story  of  Fate,  each  canto  is  a  scene  in  a 
tragedy.  The  end  is  seen  from  the  opening  of  the  tale  and 
every  turn  reveals  the  doom  that  falls  swift  and  sure.  From 
the  petty  quarrel  of  two  women  comes  foul  murder;  Sin  and 
Crime,  two  stalwart  giants,  stride  over  the  scene  till  guilty 
and  guiltless  fall  and  a  race  perishes. 

Like  all  mythical  stories  there  have  been  many  interpreta- 
tions suggested.  Siegfried  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the  sun 
incarnated.  He  conquered  the  dragon,  type  of  the  night;  his 
store  of  gold  suggests  the  sun's  bright  rays,  also  seen  in  the 
sword;  like  the  sun  hiding  behind  the  clouds,  he  can  make 
himself  invisible  when  he  puts  on  the  Tarnkappe.  Except 
Hagen,  who  has  some  superhuman  powers,  most  of  the  other 
characters  are  human. 

The  chief  characters  of  the  poem  are  the  following : 

Alberich;  dwarf,  king  of  Nieblung,  from  whom  Siegfried 
won  the  treasure. 

Brunhilda;  queen  of  Iceland,  wife  of  Gunther. 

Dankrat ;  father  of  Kriemhilda. 

Dankwart ;  brother  of  Hagen. 

Dietrich;  probably  Theodoric. 

Etzel ;  king  of  the  Huns,  probably  Attila. 

Gemot ;  second  son  of  Dankrat. 

Giselher;  third  son  of  Dankrat. 

Gunther ;  oldest  son  of  Dankrat,  husband  of  Brunhilda. 

Hagen;  lord  of  Tronje,  uncle  of  Kriemhilda. 

Kriemhilda;  daughter  of  Dankrat,  sister  of  Gunther,  wife 
of  Siegfried. 

Ludegast ;  king  of  Denmark. 

Ludegar ;  prince  of  Saxony,  brother  of  Ludegast. 

Niebelung;  owner  of  the  hoard,  his  stronghold  is  in  Nor- 
way. 

Ortwein;  nephew  of  Hagen. 

Siegfried;  hero  of  the  story,  son  of  Siegmund,  king  of 
Netherland. 

Volker;  a  fiddler. 

"To  us,  in  olden  legends,  is  many  a  marvel  told 

Of  praise-deserving  heroes,  of  labors  manifold; 

Of  weeping  and  of  wailing,  of  joy  and  festival; 

Ye  shall  of  bold  knights'  battling  now  hear  a  wondrous  tale." 
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In  these  words  we  are  introduced  to  the  court  at  Worms, 
where  dwell  the  three  princes,  and  their  fair  sister : 

"A  very  noble  maiden  grew  up  in  Burgundy; 

Than  hers  no  greater  beauty  in  any  land  might  be ; 

The  maid  was  called  Kriemhilda — a  woman  passing  fair — 

For  whose  sake  many  a  warrior  his  life  must  needs  forbear. 

"Meanwhile,  amid  this  splendor,  the  maid  Kriemhilda  dreamed 
That   she   had   reared   a   falcon — strong,    fair   and   wild   he 

seemed — 
And  that  two  eagles  rent  him  before  her  very  eyes — 
No  worse  grief  could  life  bring  her  in  any  evil  guise." 

She  hastened  to  her  mother,  to  whom  she  relates  the  vision. 
The  mother  reads  the  vision  in  the  words : 

'This  falcon  of  thy  rearing,  thy  noble  husband  he- 


And  now  may  God  defend  him,  or  he  is  lost  to  thee!" 

The  princess  repels  the  thoughts  of  marriage,  proclaiming 
her  intention  of  remaining  with  her  devoted  brothers.  Her 
words : 

"In  sorrow  was  ended  the  king's  high  festival — 
As  loving  ever  endeth  in  sorrow  after  all." 

We  are  next  introduced  to  the  home  of  the  king  of 
Netherlands,  who  hopes  to  induce  his  son  to  remain  at  home 
by  offering  to  resign  the  crown  into  his  hands.  The  son, 
however,  has  heard  of  the  charms  of  the  fair  princess  in  the 
Burgundian  court  and  will  not  listen  to  his  father's  proposal. 
This  son,  the  hero  of  the  Lay,  is  Siegfried, 

"*     *     *     a  gallant  knight  and  good, 

In  many  kingdoms  proved  he  his  brave  and  warlike  mood ; 

So  great  his  strength  of  body,  he  rode  from  land  to  land. 

"In  his  best  days  of  prowess,  when  he  was  young  and  slim, 
Full  many  a  wondrous  story  the  country  told  of  him — 
How  noble  was  his  stature,  how  fair  he  was  to  see — 
And  many  a  comely  woman  looked  on  him  lovingly." 

So,  listening  to  no  counsel,  desiring  no  army,  Siegfried 
sets  out  with  twelve  of  his  knights  for  the  land  of  Gunther. 
He  soon  wins  the  friendship  of  that  monarch  as  well  as  of  his 
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chiefs.  Gunther  is  shortly  assailed  by  a  large  force  of  Saxons 
and  Danes,  Siegfried  offers  to  defeat  them  and  with  a  select 
army  of  one  thousand  defeats  forty  thousand  of  the  invaders. 

"Then  lowered  were  the  ensigns  at  Ludegar's  command. 
For  peace  he  sued;  which,  erelong,  was  granted  to  his  band; 
Tho  he  as  Gunther's  prisoner  must  go  to  Burgundy : 
Bold  Siegfried's  hand  alone  'twas  that  won  this  victory." 

This  event  occurred  after  the  hero  had  been  twelve  months 
in  the  court  of  Gunther,  during  which  time  he  had  not  been 
favored  with  a  look  at  the  beauteous  Kriemhilda,  neither  had 
he  whispered  his  errand  to  any  at  Worms,  though  he  longed 
to  meet  the  fair  one  who  secretly  had  often  gazed  at  the  cham- 
pion through  her  latticed  windows. 

A  great  festival  of  rejoicing  was  made  for  Siegfried  and 
his  band  and  at  this  the  princess  first  meets  him  to  whom  she 
has  secretly  given  her  love. 

"When  the  high-couraged  warrior  she  saw  before  her  there, 
Her  cheeks  were  lit  with  crimson;- then  spake  the  maiden  fair: 
'Be  welcome  here,  Sir  Siegfried,  thou  good  and  noble  knight.' 
And  when  he  heard  her  greeting  his  heart  grew  wondrous 
light. 

"He  bent  him  low  before  her ;  she  took  him  by  the  hand. 
How  lover-like  the  knight  did  by  the  fair  maiden  stand! 
Each  looked  upon  the  other  with  many  a  tender  glance, 
This  hero  and  his  lady — and  yet  they  looked  askance." 

Time  passed,  Gunther  heard  of  the  wayward  Brunhilda, 
queen  of  Iceland,  and  determines  to  win  her  for  wife.  Now 
she  had  set  three  tasks  for  her  suitors :  casting  her  spear,  jump- 
ing, and  throwing  a  weight.  If  one  could  defeat  her  she 
would  wed  the  victor ;  if  he  lost,  she  had  him  beheaded.  Sieg- 
fried tries  to  rid  Gunther's  mind  of  hoping  to  woo  the  valorous 
queen,  but  to  no  avail.  So  at  last  four — Gunther,  Siegfried, 
Hagen,  and  Dankwart — start  for  the  capital  of  Brunhilda. 
For  obvious  reasons  Siegfried  agrees  to  act  as  vassal  to  Gun- 
ther, which  in  the  end  led  to  the  mournful  death  of  all.  We 
can  imagine  the  fear  that  passed  over  Gunther  as  he  eyed 
Brunhilda's  spear. 
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"Of  that  spear's  weight,  now  hearken  and  hear  the  wonder- 
ment: 
Four  and  a  half  good  measures  of  metal  to  it  went. 
Three  of  Brunhilda's  liegemen  could  scarce  uphold  its  weight. 

"The  strength  of  Queen  Brunhilda  it  was  a  fearsome  thing; 
They  brought  her  for  the  contest  a  stone  into  the  ring — 
A  monstrous  one  and  heavy,  so  mighty,  and  so  round, 
Twelve   stalwart   heroes   scarcely   could   heave   it    from   the 
ground." 

No  wonder  that  the  heart  of  even  Siegfried  quailed  and 

"God  help  us!"  cried  Sir  Hagen.     "What  bride  our  king  hath 

wooed ! 
Hell  were  her  proper  sojourn;  she's  of  the  Devil's  brood!" 

Siegfried  dons  his  cloak  of  darkness  and  with  his  strength 
of  twelve,  Gunther  overcomes  the  doughty  queen,  much  to 
her  chagrin.  After  much  ceremony  they  all  depart  for  Worms, 
where  Gunther  and  Brunhilda  are  wedded  at  the  same  time 
that  Kriemhilda  becomes  the  wife  of  Siegfried.  It  puzzles 
Brunhilda  how  her  lord  could  let  his  sister  wed  a  vassal,  and, 
somewhat  suspicious,  she  overthrows  her  husband  when  she 
gets  him  alone,  binds  him  hand  and  foot  with  her  girdle  and 
hangs  him  up  on  the  wall. 

Crestfallen,  he  relates  his  trials  to  his  friend,  who  again 
dons  his  cloak  and  completely  subdues  the  intractable  wife, 
takes  her  ring  and  girdle  which  he  gives  to  Kriemhilda,  little 
seeing  that  they  would  one  day  cause  his  death. 

Seigfried  and  his  bride  return  to  their  own  land  and  Gun- 
ther and  wife  settle  down  to  a  quiet  life  in  Worms.  Ten  years 
go  by  and  Brunhilda  begins  to  wonder  why  the  vassal  of  her 
king  pays  no  service.  So  she  brings  it  about  that  Siegfried 
and  his  wife  come  again  to  the  Burgundian  capital.  Splendid 
festivities  celebrate  their  arrival,  and  a  strife  soon' arises  be- 
tween the  queens  as  to  who  shall  be  first. 

"What  time  my  love  he  gained  in  such  a  kingly  siege, 
Siegfried  himself  confessed  it,  that  he  was  Gunther's  liege. 
Therefore  I  hold  him  vassal,  I  heard  him  that  allow." 

Thus  states  Brunhilda  during  the  quarrel : 
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"Then  cried  the  Lady  Kriemhild :    'This  must  at  once  be  seen ! 
If  that  my  lord's  thy  vassal,  as  thou  hast  sworn,  O  queen, 
Today  must  I  the  liegemen  of  both  the  kings  let  know 
Whether  before  the  king's  wife  to  church  I  dare  to  go!' ' 

At  once  the  angry  women  prepare  to  go  to  the  church  serv- 
ices. They  met  at  the  door  where  Brunhilda  sharply  ordered 
Kriemhilda  to  stand  aside  till  she,  the  queen,  should  pass. 
Words  ensue  and  Kriemhilda  rails  at  her  sister-in-law  and 
taunts  her  with  the  fact  that  it  was  Siegfried  and  not  Gunther 
who  subdued  the  bride  of  the  latter  and  in  proof  shows  the 
ring  and  belt  that  had  been  given  her  so  long  ago. 

Crestfallen,  Brunhilda  relates  the  insult  to  Gunther,  who 
calls  his  brother-in-law  and  they  try  to  settle  the  strife.  Hagen, 
however,  has  learned  to  hate  Siegfried  and  here  sees  an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  his  life  and  then  secure  the  Hoard.  He  goes  to 
Brunhilda  and  offers  to  revenge  her  of  the  insult.  He  per- 
suades Gunther  to  arrange  for  a  day  of  sports  in  which  Sieg- 
fried shall  take  part,  then  with  professions  of  friendship  to 
Siegfried,  he  gets  Kriemhilda  to  sew  a  little  cross  on  his  gar- 
ment to  indicate  his  vulnerable  spot. 

"Then  spake  Hagen  of  Tronje:    'Upon  his  garment  sew 
A  little  token  for  me,  that  I  the  spot  may  know 
Where  I  have  got  to  shield  him,  when  we  stand  in  the  strife!' 
She  thot  to  save  the  hero :  by  this  he  lost  his  life." 

It  was  reported  that  the  Danes  were  again  coming  to 
attack  Gunther  and  thus  Siegfried  was  led  to  lead  forth  his 
hand.  It  is  not  long  before  two  of  Hagen's  men  disguised  as 
heralds  meet  the  host  and  state  that  the  report  of  war  is  not 
true.    Hagen  then  proposes  that  the  day  be  given  to  a  hunt. 

Siegfried  wins  glory  in  the  hunt  and  a  feast  is  held  at 
which  he  becomes  thirsty  and  finds  no  drink  provided  (part  of 
the  plot).  Hagen  recalls  that  there  is  a  cold  spring  close  by 
to  which  they  go.  As  the  royal  hero  stoops  to  quench  his 
thirst,  Hagen  takes  Siegfried's  arms. 

"And  whilst  the  noble  Siegfried  drank  of  the  rippling  flood 
He  stabbed  him  thru  the  cross-mark,  and  thru  the  wound  his 

blood 
Straight  from  his  heart  outspurted,  and  Hagen's  shirt  was  wet : 
So  foul  a  misdeed  never  befell  a  hero  yet." 
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Hagen  tried  to  flee  but  the  dying  hero  grasped  him,  and 
had  he  had  his  sword  would  have  made  short  work  of  the 
dastard.  Adding  insult  to  injury  Hagen  has  the  body  placed 
at  the  door  of  his  niece  so  she  may  not  fail  to  see  it  early  in 
the  morning.  A  maid  tells  her  that  a  dead  knight  lies  at  the 
door  and  at  once  she  said  that  it  must  be  her  husband. 

"Her  people  said  unto  her:    'What  if  it  be  a  guest?' 

But  from  her  mouth  came  flowing  the  blood,  by  anguish 
pressed. 

Then  spake  she :  '  'Tis  my  husband,  my  own  beloved  Sieg- 
fried : 

It  was  Brunhilda's  counsel,  and  Hagen  did  the  deed.' ' 

Friends  cry  for  vengeance  but  Kriemhilda  asks  for  time. 
Her  brother  tries  to  assure  her  that  the  cowardly  murder  was 
done  by  unknown  ruffians  but  she  keeps  silent  and  watches  by 
the  bier  of  her  beloved  as  one  by  one  the  knights  pass,  and  as 
Hagen  passes  the  wounds  of  the  dead  bleed  afresh,  thus 
proving  his  guilt  (an  old  belief). 

A  splendid  funeral  is  given  Siegfried,  his  father  returns 
home,  but  Kriemhilda  remains,  thinking  only  of  revenge. 
Gunther  persuades  her  to  send  for  the  Nibelungen  Hoard 
and  it  is  brought  to  Worms.  Hagen  takes  this  from  her  and 
her  hatred  deepens.    Thus  pass  thirteen  years. 

Now  comes  a  gleam  of  hope  to  her.  Etzel,  King  of  the 
Huns,  a  widower,  seeks  her  for  wife.  He  sends  Rudigar  to 
Worms,  who  promises  that  if  she  will  wed  his  master  her 
wrongs  will  be  avenged.  She  accepts.  Hagen  opposes  the 
match  but  the  two  are  wedded. 

The  Hoard  had  ever  proven  fatal  to  its  owner,  so  Hagen 
secretly  sinks  it  into  the  Rhine.  But  the  curse  is  not  thus 
removed.  Thirteen  more  years  pass  by.  Kriemhilda  sends  an 
invitation  to  Burgundy  to  Gunther  and  his  lords  to  visit  the 
city  on  the  Danube.  Hagen  counsels  not  going  but  Fate 
decrees  against  him. 

"Thou  knewest  as  well  as  I  do  what  thing  we  wrought  of  yore : 
Needs  must  we  of  Kriemhildd  be  fearful  evermore, 
Seeing  I  slew  her  husband,  and  that  with  mine  own  hand. 
How  durst  we  take  this  journey  and  ride  to  Etzel's  land?" 

So  advised  the  grim  old  warrior.     But  the  invitation  is 
accepted  and  off  they  start  to  visit  Etzel. 
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The  poem  describes  the  journey  at  much  length  and  with 
great  detail.  Many  signs  forebode  evil,  a  mermaid  warns 
Hagen  of  the  end  that  awaits  they  if  they  go  on. 

"Ay!  homeward  shouldst  thou  turn  thee;  yet  is  there  time 

to  spare: 
Seeing  that  ye,  bold  heroes,  have  thus  been  bidden  there, 
That  all  of  you  may  perish  within  King  Etzel's  land. 
Whoe'er  goes  thither  hath  Death  at  his  right  hand !" 

She  told  Hagen  that  of  the  lot  only  the  priest  should  escape 
and,  to  prove  her  a  false  prophet,  Hagen  shoves  the  unlucky 
friar  into  the  river,  hoping  to  drown  him.  The  chaplain  man- 
ages to  swim  ashore  and  the  prediction  is  made  true.  Deitrich 
warns  them  that  Kriemhilda  still  mourned  the  loss  of  Sieg- 
fried and  that  while  she  lived  the  lives  of  the  Burgundians 
were  in  danger. 

Etzel,  who  is  not  aware  of  the  plans  of  his  wife,  gives  a 
cordial  welcome  to  the  followers  of  Gunther.  Kriemhilda 
asks  the  visitors  to  leave  their  arms  outside  but  the  wary 
Hagen  refuses.  After  an  evening  of  feasting  and  revelry  they 
retire.  An  armed  band  of  Huns  make  a  night  attack  upon 
Hagen  and  his  men  but  are  repulsed. 

"Unto  the  queen  right  truly  was  told  how  lucklessly 
Her  messengers  had  prospered.    Good  cause  for  grief  had  she. 
Then  otherwise  contrived  she:  so  cruel  was  her  mood; 
By  which  ere  long  to  perish  were  heroes  bold  and  good." 

The  next  morning  the  warriors  arrayed  themselves  in  their 
best  to  attend  mass,  but  Hagen  advised  that  they  put  on  armor 
in  place  of  the  finery. 

"This  day  must  we  do  battle,  I  will  to  you  declare; 
Instead  of  silken  doublets,  ye  should  your  hauberks  wear, 
And  in  the  place  of  mantles  take  bucklers  good  and  wide — 
That  if  they  seek  a  quarrel,  the  brunt  ye  may  abide." 

The  plot  thickens,  at  every  step  new  phases  appear.  Few 
poems  can  portray  a  scene  more  terrible  and  more  pathetic 
than  is  pictured  in  the  remaining  scenes.  Hagen,  grim  and 
terrible,  stands  out  in  heroic  proportions.  He  has  with  him 
the  sword  Balmung,  and  is  accompanied  by  Volker  with  his 
mystic  Fiddlebow.      Fain  would  Kriemhilda  punish   Hagen 
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but  he  is  not  alone  in  his  sin.  Guilty  or  not  they  all  must  stand 
or  fall  with  him.  Etzel  can  scarce  understand  the  turmoil 
that  surrounds  him. 

In  his  last  hour  we  can  hardly  refrain  from  admiring  the 
grim  Hagen  who  so  nobly  and  bravely  meets  the  oncoming 
tide  of  resistless  fate  and  who  in  the  fatal  moments  shows 
himself  a  worthy  and  loyal  friend  to  Volker,  with  whom  he 
goes  down  to  death. 

A  royal  feast  follows  the  church  service.  The  trouble 
begins  and  Hagen  strikes  off  the  head  of  the  son  of  Etzel  and 
Kriemhilda.  Then  followed  a  scene  of  murder,  slaughter, 
carnage,  seldom  heard.  Deitrich,  who  is  present,  tries  to 
make  peace,  but  in  vain.  Then  he,  Etzel  and  the  Queen  leave 
the  room,  Volker  guards  the  door  and  Hagen  and  his  followers 
slay  to  a  man  all  the  Huns  that  remain. 

"Of  those  Hunnish  kindred  who  had  been  in  that  hall, 
Not  one  was  left  within  it  alive  amongst  them  all. 
Now  silenced  was  the  uproar;  for  none  there  were  to  fight: 
Aside  was  laid  the  weapon  of  every  gallant  knight." 

The  bodies  of  the  slain,  to  the  number  of  seven  thousand, 
were  thrown  outside  the  door.  The  warriors  ask  leave  to 
fight  in  the  open,  Giselher  endeavors  to  persuade  his  sister  to 
be  merciful  to  her  countrymen.  To  this  Kriemhilda  makes 
answer : 

"Yet  will  ye  Hagen  only  to  me  as  hostage  give, 
I  will  not  say  for  certain,  I  may  not  let  you  live, — 
Seeing  ye  are  my  brothers  and  of  one  mother  breed; — 
Then  with  these  chiefs  assembled  I  may  of  pardon  rede." 

"Now  God  in  Heaven  forefend  it!     Gemot  in  answer  said: 
Were  there  a  thousand  of  us,  we  sooner  all  were  dead — 
Tho  of  thy  kith  and  kindred — ere  we  gave  up  to  thee 
A  single  man  as  hostage ;  nay,  that  can  never  be." 

"  'Then  are  we  doomed  to  perish!'  made  answer  Giselher; 
'Yet  no  one  shall  deprive  us  of  any  knightly  gear. 
Here,  as  before,  abide  we,  would  any  us  assail, 
For  ne'er  to  any  comrade  did  I  in  fealty  fail." 

Frantic  with  rage  Kriemhilda  cries : 
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"Let  no  man  leave  the  palace,  I  charge  ye  above  all ; 

I  will  at  the  four  corners,  have  fire  set  to  the  hall : 

So  all  the  wrongs  I've  suffered  right  well  avenged  shall  be." 

A  terrible  scene  then  ensues,  the  Niblungs  are  driven  to 
deeds  beyond  description,  they  stay  the  fire  with  the  blood  of 
the  Huns,  their  thirst  becomes  a  torture  and  they  slake  it  in 
blood.  Still  they  hold  firm.  At  the  door  Volker  plays  a 
weird  accompaniment  to  the  whole. 

The  Huns  turn  to  Rudiger  for  help.  That  hero  is  sore 
pressed  between  his  duty  as  a  host  to  loved  friends  as  were 
Hagen  and  his  followers;  he  chooses  to  be  true  to  his  king 
but  first  gives  his  own  sword  to  his  friend  Gemot  and  his 
shield  to  Hagen  instead  of  the  battered  one  that  grim  warrior 
now  held.  Tears  come  to  the  eyes  of  him  of  Tronje  at  this, 
and  the  battle  again  rages.  Rudiger  is  slain  by  Gemot,  who 
falls  by  the  hand  of  the  faithful  and  noble  foe.  At  last  all,  all 
are  slain  save  Hagen  and  Gunther  of  the  Burgundians  and 
Hildebrand  of  the  Huns,  who  escapes  with  the  news  to  Deit- 
rich.  That  monarch  bids  the  old  retainer  call  his  men  to  arms 
and  Hildebrand  replies: 

"Who  shall  now  go  with  thee? 

None  others  hast  thou  living  but  what  thou  here  dost  see; 

I  am  thine  only  liegeman ;  the  others  all  are  dead." 

Deitrich  goes  forth  and  tries  to  persuade  the  two  Burgun- 
dians to  surrender  but  they  refuse  with  scorn. 

"But  Hagen  spoke  in  answer :    'Now  God  in  heaven  forefend 
'  That  any  pair  of  warriors  themselves  to  thee  should  bend, 
Who  armed  as  yet  so  stoutly  here  stand  before  thine  eyes, 
And  still  are  all  unfettered  to  face  their  enemies." 

An  attack  is  made  and  soon  the  twain  are  subdued  by  their 
new  adversary  and  taken  before  the  Queen,  whom  he  implores 
to  have  mercy  upon  the  captives.  She  demands  to  know  where 
the  Hoard  is  and  Hagen  says  he  has  vowed  not  to  reveal  the 
hiding  place  as  long  as  one  of  her  brothers  is  alive. 

"Then  will  I  end  the  matter,"  so  spake  the  noble  wife, 

And  forthwith  bade  her  liegemen  to  take  her  brother's  life." 

This  was  done  and  she  takes  the  bleeding  head  to  Hagen,  who 
fiercely  turns  upon  her : 
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"And  now  the  noble  sovereign  of  Burgundy  is  not, 
Nor  Giselher  the  stripling,  and  eke  the  Lord  Gemot, 
None  knoweth  of  the  treasure  save  God  and  me  alone: 
And  unto  thee,  she-devil,  it  never  shall  be  known !" 

Frantic  with  rage  Kriemhilda  siezes  his  sword,  trusty  Bal- 
mung,  the  sword  of  Siegfried,  and  strikes  off  his  head.  Old 
Hildebrand,  indignant  that  such  a  brave  warrior  should  be  so 
slain,  strike's  her  dead  and  the  wild  and  terrible  scene  is  ended. 

"The  people  all  were  stricken  with  pity  and  dismay 
In  sorrowing  was  ended  the  King's  high  festival — 
As  loving  ever  endeth  in  sorrow  after  all." 

It  is  scarcely  possible  to  do  credit  to  such  a  noble  theme  in 
such  a  brief  space,  if  in  fact  any  short  of  a  master  can  do 
justice  to  this  Song  of  the  North.  If  this  sketch  may  create 
in  you  a  desire  to  know  more  of  this  poem  and  of  the  terrible 
revenge  of  Kriemhilda  it  will  have  served  a  worthy  purpose. 
For  to  us  this  epic  has  much  worth  as  an  introduction  into  the 
first  history  of  Europe,  as  well  as  for  the  beauty  of  its  unity 
and  the  wonderful  contrast  of  character  it  portrays. 


Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare. 

In  teaching  Lamb's  Tales  to  eighth-grade  pupils,  I  have 
found  the  following  plan  most  successful:  Each  child  reads 
the  tale  through  for  himself,  then  he  studies  it  by  the  aid  of 
questions  written  on  the  blackboard.  After  this  he  reads  and 
discusses  the  tale  in  class  with  his  mates  and  teacher.  He  then 
writes  the  story  briefly  in  his  notebook  and  passes  it  up  to  his 
teacher  for  correction.  When  he  has  carefully  rewritten  it  in  a 
book  for  the  purpose,  he  may  be  supposed  to  have  a  fair  under- 
standing of  that  particular  play. 

Let  us  suppose  the  tale  to  be  Othello,  the  questions  would 
be  similar  to  the  following: 

i.     Name  the  principal  characters  in  this  play. 

2.  Describe  the  character  of  the  Moor. 

3.  How  did  he  win  Desdemona? 

4.  Tell  how  the  old  senator  received  the  news  of  their 
marriage. 

5.  Where  did  the  general  and  his  wife  go?    Why? 

6.  Describe  the  character  of  Cassio. 
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7.  How  was  he  betrayed  and  by  whom? 

8.  What  was  the  fate  of  the  Moor?  His  wife?  His  false 
friend  ? 

9.  Define  and  put  in  sentences  the  following:  Divers, 
bating,  demeaned,  pliant,  valiant,  implicit,  insurmountable, 
juncture,  emergency,  adequate,  capital,  clogs,  blemish,  devise, 
sibyl. 

10.  Mark  the  sounds  of  the  vowels  in  the  following 
words :  Variety,  malice,  qualities,  married,  wars,  affair, 
dances,  what,  their,  earnest.  (Mrs.)  Ida  C.  Moss, 

R.  F.  D.  4,  Box  86.  Sebastopol,  Cal. 


"Although  the  tomb  of  Moses  is  unknown  the  traveler  of 
today  slakes  his  thirst  at  the  well  of  Jacob.  The  gorgeous 
palaces  of  the  wisest  and  wealthiest  of  monarchs,  with  their 
cedar  and  gold  and  ivory,  and  even  the  great  temple  of 
Jerusalem,  hallowed  by  the  visible  glory  of  the  Deity  Himself, 
are  gone ;  but  Solomon's  reservoirs  are  as  perfect  as  ever.  Of 
the  magnificent  and  costly  architecture  of  the  Holy  City,  not 
one  stone  is  left  upon  another,  but  the  pool  of  Bethesda  com- 
mands the  pilgrim's  reverence  at  the  present  day.  The  columns 
of  Persepolis  are  moldering  into  dust,  but  its  cistern  and 
aqueduct  remain  to  challenge  our  admiration.  The  golden 
house  of  Nero  is  a  mass  of  ruins,  but  the  Aqua  Claudia  still 
pours  into  the  city  of  Rome  its  limpid  stream.  The  Temple 
of  the  Sun,  at  Tadmor  in  the  wilderness,  has  fallen,  but  its 
fountain  sparkles  in  the  rays  of  the  morning  as  when  thousands 
of  worshippers  thronged  the  lofty  colonnades.  And  if  any 
work  of  this  generation  shall  rise  over  the  deep  ocean  of  time, 
we  may  well  believe  that  it  will  be  neither  a  palace  nor  a  temple, 
but  some  vast  aqueduct  or  reservoir;  and  if  any  name  shall 
hereafter  flash  brightest  through  the  mist  of  antiquity,  it  will 
probably  be  that  of  the  man  who  in  his  day  sought  the  happi- 
ness of  his  fellow  men,  and  linked  his  memory  to  some  such 
work  of  national  utility  or  benevolence." 
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Commemorating  Peace  Day. 

"Were  half  the  power  that  fills  the  world  with  terror, 
Were  half  the  wealth  bestowed  on  camps  and  courts, 
Given  to  redeem  the  human  mind  from  error, 
There  were  no  need  of  arsenals  or  forts." 

The  members  of  the  International  Peace  Society  are  urging 
strongly  that  May  17th  of  this  year  be  a  day  devoted  by  the 
schools  of  this  and  other  States  to  a  celebration,  it  being  the 
anniversary  of  the  opening  of  The  Hague  Conference  in  1899. 
The  school  authorities  of  Ohio  and  Massachusetts  began  the 
work  of  commemoration  in  1905,  and  it  is  gradually  spreading 
throughout  the  country. 

Lucia  Ames  Mead  has  prepared  a  valuable  suggestive  book- 
let containing  material  for  programs  for  the  Peace  Day,  as  it 
may  be  called,  as  well  as  excerpts  from  famous  authors  and 
statesmen.  The  book  has  but  six  chapters,  yet  it  serves  well  to 
illustrate  the  principles  of  patriotism  and  internationalism. 

In  the  observance  of  the  day  is  being  invoked  the  aid  of 
editors,  ministers,  teachers,  parents,  and  business  men,  and  "A 
Primer  of  the  Peace  Movement,"  now  being  distributed 
throughout  the  State  by  Mrs.  Helen  Moore  of  San  Francisco 
is  a  strong  argument  in  favor  of  the  idea. 

"Is  it  not  time  for  rational  beings,  who  have  abandoned  tat- 
tooing, eating  raw  flesh,  and  all  other  savage  practices  except 
the  savage  practice  of  settling  difficulties  by  war,  to  take  for 
their  motto,  not  the  outworn  charge,  'In  time  of  peace  prepare 
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for  war,'  but  'In  time  of  temporary  peace,  prepare  for  perma- 
nent peace  ?'  " 

There  is  ample  authority  to  be  found  in  books  at  the  com- 
mand of  teachers  of  city  and  country  schools  for  a  short,  inter- 
esting, and  peculiarly  valuable,  program  which  may  be  rendered 
during  the  closing  hour  of  the  day  mentioned.  As  a  sugges- 
tion, I  give  the  following. 

"At  the  Arsenal  at  Springfield,"  Longfellow;  "The  Father- 
land," Lowell;  "War  Plainly  Set  Forth,"  Thomas  Carlyle;  the 
writings  of  Edward  Everett  Hale,  Andrew  Carnegie,  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Charles  Dickens  and  others  to  be  recited  by  various 
pupils.  Then,  too,  if  you  have  them  at  hand,  you  will  find 
splendid  paragraphs  and  verses  in  the  writings  of  Ralph  Waldo 
Emerson,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  James  Bryce,  and  Oliver  Wen- 
dall  Holmes,  whose  "Hymn  of  Peace,"  beginning, 

"Angel  of  Peace,  thou  hast  wandered  too  long! 

Spread  thy  white  wings  to  the  sunshine  of  love ! 
Come  while  our  voices  are  blended  in  song, 

Fly  to  our  ark,  like  the  storm-beaten  dove — 

Fly  to  our  ark  on  the  wings  of  the  dove.. 
Speed  o'er  the  far-sounding  billows  of  song, 

Crowned  with  thy  olive-leaf  garland  of  love — ■ 
Angel  of  Peace,  thou  hast  waited  too  long!" 

is  typically  appropriate  for  the  commemoration  of  the  Peace 
Day  anniversary. 

George  Washington,  revered  father  of  his  country,  said: 
"My  first  wish  is  to  see  the  whole  world  at  peace,  and  the  in- 
habitants of  it  as  one  band  of  brothers,  striving  which  should 
contribute  most  to  the  happiness  of  mankind,"  and  it  is  in  the 
furtherance  of  this  particular  thought — -"the  whole  world  at 
peace" — that  the  peace  societies  established  throughout  the 
country  are  laboring  so  earnestly,  and  we  believe,  fruitfully. 
Yet  the  fruiting  is  dependent  upon  the  press,  the  pulpit,  and 
the  teacher,  particularly  the  latter.  What  will  the  teacher  do  ? 
When  earth  as  one  some  evil  dreams, 

Looks  back  upon  her  wars, 
And  the  white  light  of  Christ  out-streams, 

From  the  red  disk  of  Mars, 
His  fame  who  led  the  stormy  van 

Of  battle  well  may  cease, 
But  never  that  which  crowns  the  man 

Whose  victory  is  peace.  ■ — Whittier. 
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Little  Talks  by  the  Way. 

(Under  this  head  Superintendent  Hyatt  will  try  to  give  some  account 
of  what  he  sees  and  hears  and  thinks  in  traveling  about  officially  among 
the  schools  of  California.  It  will  be  somewhat  hasty  and  ill-digested, 
being  jottings  on  the  road.  It  will  deal  with  personal  experiences,  and 
so  may  look  egotistic.  It  will  be  subject  to  frequent  change  of  opinion, 
and  will  seem  inconsistent.  It  is  done  as  a  free  and  easy  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  school  people  of  the  State  and  the  central  school 
office.  If  it  provokes  retort  or  comment,  that  will  be  printed,  too,  pro- 
vided that  it  be  interesting.) 

One  of  the  picturesque  figures  of  the  Legislature  is  Senator 
Caminnetti  of  Amador  County.    He  has  been  deeply  interested 

in  education  and  school  laws  for  more  than 
A  Friend  of  twenty  years.     He  was  the  author  of  the  old 

the  Schools  "Grammar  School  Course  School,"  which  was 

the  parent  of  our  present  high  school  system. 

He  is  an  interesting  man,  intensely  loyal  to  the 
schools,  his  mind  going  out  all  the  time  in  new  and  original 
directions.  He  has  a  grace  of  manner  and  a  fervid  speech  that 
go  well  with  his  Latin  name.  But  his  wife  is  a  regular  Yankee 
school  ma'am,  a  graduate  of  the  San  Jose  Normal  and  a  fine 
teacher. 

* 

I  went  down  to  the  Tulare  County  Institute  at  Visalia, 
February  19,  20  and  21.  It  was  presided  over  by  Superin- 
tendent C.  J.  Walker,  one  of  the  best  school 
Tulare  men  of  this  State.     It  is  a  most  inspiring  thing 

County  to  see  the  confidence  and  esteem  in  which  he 

is  held  by  his  teachers  and  by  the  people  of  the 
county.  He  is  a  solid  and  sensible  man,  a  trained  and  skillful 
schoolmaster,  and  one,  withal,  too  modest  and  self-sacrificing 
for  his  own  good.  He  has  told  his  people  that  he  will  not  be 
a  candidate  for  election  again;  on  the  theory  that  eight  years 
of  service  will  yield  to  the  county  the  best  of  his  life,  and  that  it 
will  then  be  better  for  the  county  to  get  the  new  ideas  and  fresh 
enthusiasm  of  another  man. 

I  don't  know  about  that.  When  I  watched  that  Orderly  and 
harmonious  body  of  180  teachers  and  saw  the  way  he  ran  his 
institute  and  observed  the  loyal  way  his  teachers  worked  with 
him,  I  thought  that  Tulare  County  could  not  afford  to  lose  the 
experience  and  skill  that  has  been  accumulated  by  this  quiet 
Mr.  Walker.     In  any  other  business,  eight  years  of  service 
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would  be  the  best  possible  reason  for  the  firm  to  hang  on  to 
him  and  raise  his  wages.  He  would  be  worth  more  money 
than  ever  before. 

*     * 

The  Institute  was  a  good  one.    It  had  not  been  held  in  Vi- 
salia  for  four  years,  consequently  the  county  seat  outdid  itself 
in  welcome  and  in  entertainment. 

On  Monday  breezy  Mrs.  Sweesy,  of  Berke- 
The  Institute         ley,  talked  music,  and  Superintendent  Adrian,  of 
Santa  Barbara,  gave  some  general  talks  and  an 
evening  address. 

On  Tuesday  D.  R.  Jones,  of  the  San  Francisco  State  Nor- 
mal School,  gave  some  talks  on  arithmetic,  and  Mr.  Adrian 
and  Mrs.  Sweesy  continued  their  work  of  the  day  before.  In 
the  evening  the  Board  of  Trade  gave  a  gem  of  a  reception  to 
the  teachers.  There  was  music  in  plenty,  and  an  illustrated 
lecture  by  Mr.  Miot  on  climbing  Mount  Whitney,  and  refresh- 
ments and  dancing  besides. 

On  Wednesday  Professor  Scott  Thomas,  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity, gave  some  lectures  on  the  relations  between  the  parts 
of  our  educational  system.  Mr.  Jones  continued  his  work  on 
arithmetic,  and  Miss  Anna  Henderson  gave  a  sprightly  and 
interesting  discussion  of  busy  work,  telling  how  to  organize 
it  and  make  it  of  real  value  to  the  children.  In  the  evening 
came  a  fine  address  by  the  Rev.  Eli  McClish,  of  Los  Angeles, 
for  many  years  president  of  the  University  of  the  Pacific. 

On  Thursday  Dr.  McClish  gave  his  lecture  on  Habits,  and 
after  the  usual  resolutions  the  session  closed  just  before  noon. 
The  teachers  voted  to  have  the  next  institute  at  Tulare  City. 


I  venture  to  suggest  to  the  teachers  of  the  State  that  'twill 

be  a  real  nice  idea  to  have  some  special  exercises  devoted  to  the 

Patriotism  of  Peace  on  the  afternoon  of  Friday, 

May  17th.    Don't  think  of  making  a  holiday  of 

Peace  Day  it,  or  anything  like  that ;  but  just  get  up  some 

Friday  afternoon  exercises,  to  distinctly  produce 

the  impression  that  Peace  hath  her  victories  no 

less  than  War.    Roosevelt  and  Folk  and  Colby  are  as  brave  as 

any  soldiers  who  ever  waved  their  swords,  and  have  done  their 
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country  better  service.     Patriotism  does  not  mean  dying  for 
our  country  so  much  as  it  does  living  for  our  country. 

See  another  column  for  some  further  suggestions  in  this 
direction. 


A  word  of  counsel  to  the  County  Superintendents  who  are 

newly  elected.    I  wouldn't  venture  to  advise  the  older  ones,  for 

they  already  know  more  than  I  do  about  it.    But 

To  the  New  t'ie  new   ones   are   ^a'r  Prey   ^or  ^ie   Adviser. 

Superintendents      Here  goes: 

Study  over  the  routine  work  of  your  office 
carefully,  looking  for  short  cuts  and  for  places 
to  sort  out  dead  wood.  Don't  regard  things  as  you  find  them 
with  holy  veneration  just  because  they  are  old.  It  is  the  uni- 
versal tendency  of  officialdom  to  magnify  routine,  to  make  two 
jobs  where  was  only  one  before,  to  build  up  a  complex  and 
wonderful  System  for  doing  very  simple  things.  In  the  course 
of  time  the  real  things  to  be  done  are  lost  to  sight,  are  a  minor 
consideration,  are  out  of  reach,  in  the  accumulated  and  unyield- 
ing details  of  office  routine.  The  War  Department  became  so 
clogged  in  this  way  that  during  the  Spanish  War  it  actually 
could  not  get  food  to  the  soldiers,  could  not  get  the  soldiers 
to  the  front.  Yet  these  are  the  real  things  for  which  a  war 
department  exists. 

Now  the  County  Superintendent  does  not  accomplish  much 
with  the  time  he  spends  in  his  office,  following  a  clerkly  rou- 
tine. His  real  work  lies  afield,  among  his  teachers  and  his 
children.  He  should  be  a  better  man  than  a  fifty-dollar  clerk. 
He  should  hunt  for  things  to  cut  out  of  his  office  work,  and 
rejoice  at  every  hour  saved  for  his  schools. 

If  he  will,  he  can  spend  all  his  time  and  energy  in  writing 
figures  down  in  books,  in  punching  plentiful  letters  about  noth- 
ing on  the  typewriter,  in  poring  over  reports  and  putting  them 
nicely  in  pigeon  holes — all  to  grow  dusty  and  forgotten  in  a 
few  short  weeks,  mere  useless  dunnage.  But  not  so  the  time 
and  energy  spent  in  carrying  a  message  of  cheer  or  hope  or 
inspiration  to  a  human  soul.  That  goes  on  down  the  grooves 
of  time  and  makes  the  world  better.  A  whole  day  spent  in 
heartening  up  some  discouraged  little  teacher — a  spark  of  am- 
bition dropped  in  some  child's  heart — a  desire  for  better  condi- 
tions planted  in  some  sodden  community — a  movement  for  ad- 
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vancement  and  improvement  started  in  some  district — these 
are  the  things  for  a  genuine  superintendent  to  plan  for  and 
work  at  as  the  months  go  by. 

So,  study  the  situation.  Look  straight  at  the  real  things 
that  your  office  is  actually  required  to  do.  Try  to  see  books 
that  can  be  omitted,  operations  that  can  be  simplified,  usages 
that  are  unnecessary.  Very  likely  you  can  reduce  your  whole 
office  labor  one-third,  or  even  more.  Why  should  you  multiply 
trouble  by  keeping  the  State  and  County  funds  separately? 
Why  should  you  keep  more  than  one  book  of  accounts,  all 
told?  Why  should  you  preserve  or  copy  the  thousand  unim- 
portant letters  that  come  and  go?  Why  should  you  date  and 
write  and  sign  a  letter,  fold  it  carefully,  put  it  in  an  envelope, 
seal  it,  address  it,  and  lick  the  postage  stamp — when  a  printed 
postal  card  would  do  the  same  work  in  half  a  minute? 
Wherefore,  my  brother,  keep  your  eyes  peeled,  and  keep  your 
swords  ready  for  Gordian  Knots  made  of  Red  Tape. 

*     * 


Here  is  a  picture  of  a  jolly  little  country  schoolhouse.  How 
cosy  and  comfortable  it  looks.  Some  one  in  that  district  has 
cared.  It  doesn't  look  like  an  expensive  or  luxurious  school. 
But  it  looks  home  like. .  Homes  are  places  that  people  care  for 
— and  love. 

Better  children  come  out  of  better  homes  and  schools. 
Many  children  cannot  have  tasty  and  comfortable  homes. 
There  is  double  reason,  therefore,  for  the  schools  to  be  out- 
wardly and  visibly  thrifty  and  good. 
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These  remarks  are  made  for  the  special  benefit  of  certain 
school  trustees  who  are  the  lords  of  some  hundreds  of  lone- 
some henhouses  in  this  State,  called  schoolhouses  by  courtesy. 
Let  them  gaze  long  and  earnestly  at  the  jolly  little  picture, 
and  then  go  and  sin  no  more. 

* 

*     * 

A  committee  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  has  arranged 
an  examination  according  to  their  rules  for  applicants  for  the 
Special  High  School  Credential.     The  examina- 
tion   will    be    held    simultaneously    at    Chico, 

Berkeley  and  Los  Angeles,  in  charge  of  Presi- 
Examination.  dent  Van  Liew>  Professor  Lange  and  presjdent 

Milspaugh  respectively.  The  date  is  fixed  for 
April  17th,  18th  and  19th  next.  Circulars  of  information  and 
application  blanks  may  be  had  of  County  Superintendents  or 
of  the  examiners  named  above. 

* 

The  law  gives  this  Journal  to  every  school  in  the  State,  and 
pays  for  it.  Do  the  teachers  get  it  ?  If  not,  why  not  ?  Do  you 
ask  the  clerk  about  it  when  it  does  not  reach  the 
schoolhouse?  Do  you  write  the  superintendent 
and  the  publisher  and  the  editor  when  the  mail 
The  Journal?  doesn't  deliver  it?  If  not,  why  not?  Eternal 
vigilance    is    the    price    of    everything    worth 
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Certainly  every  California  teacher  should  have  read  the 
February  Journal.     Those  articles  on  how  to  handle  the  very 
books  we  are  required  to  teach  should  be  care- 
fully read,  whether  we  agree  with  them  exactly 
or  not.    Miss  Lew  Ball  and  her  Committee  on 
ourna .  Primary  Reading  are  skilled  teachers  of  long 

experience;  surely  every  live  teacher  is  anxious 
to  see  what  they  think.  Professor  Heaton  is  one  of  the  wisest 
school  men  in  all  California;  no  teacher  can  afford  to  miss 
what  he  says  about  teaching  composition  and  what  his  commit- 
tee thinks  of  advanced  reading. 
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A  word  to  those  who  seek  legal  opinions  on  school  topics; 

the  regular  and  proper  and  official  way  to  do  it  is  this :    Take 

it  to  your  District  Attorney.     He  is  the  legal 

leqal  adviser  of  the  county.    If  need  be,  he  can  pass  it 

ODinlons  on  UP  to  t'ie  ^ttornev  General.    It  is  a  discour- 

tesy to  him  to  pass  him  over  and  go  directly  to 
any  outside  authority.     Besides,  his  opinion  is 
more  effective  in  your  county  than  one  from  any  one  outside. 

The  opinions  of  the  State  Superintendent  may  be  interest- 
ing, but  they  have  no  particular  legal  weight.  It  is  not  proper 
for  him  to  take  anything  to  the  Attorney  General  unless  it  be 
something  directly  connected  with  the  conduct  of  his  own 
office.  Bear  these  principles  in  mind,  and  you  may  save  pos- 
tage stamps,  wear  and  tear,  and  waiting  that  maketh  the  heart 

sick. 

* 


Some  one  said  to  me  the  other  day,  "Why  don't  you  im- 
prove the  Teachers'  Life  Diplomas  so  that  they  will  be  up  with 
modern  ideas?     The  blanket  diploma  is  going 
out  of  date.     It  is  clumsy,  hard  to  send  by  mail 
or  express,  is  liable  to  damage  and  is  merely  a 
p  om    '  relic  of  the  parchment  rolls  of  the  middle  ages. 

For  the  same  price  you  could  get  a  neat  docu- 
ment about  the  size  of  a  page  from  a  modern  book,  and  have 
it  bound  in  a  handsome  leather  cover,  as  the  universities  are 
beginning  to  do.  This  is  much  more  convenient  than  the  tin 
box  or  the  pasteboard  tube  with  its  long  rolled  up  diploma." 

I  wonder  how  it  seems  to  the  people  who  are  to  get  Life  Di- 
plomas in  the  immediate  future? 


Assembly  Bill  No.  462  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Sackett  of 
Ventura.     It  provides  for  raising  the  tax  for  school  purposes 

from  $7  per  census  child  to  $8  per  census  child. 

It  would  provide  money   enough  to   raise  the 

salary  of  each  primary  and  grammar  teacher  of 
R!  ul"-ul>  the  State  perhaps  $50  per  year,  or  less  than  10 

per  cent.  This,  of  course,  would  not  meet  the 
increased  cost  of  living  in  the  past  year  or  two.  But  it  would 
be  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Prosperity  is  hard  on  those 
who  live  by  salaries. 
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At  this  writing  the  Bill  has  passed  the  Assembly,  passed 
the  Senate,  and  is  now  in  the  hands  of  the  Governor,  awaiting 
his  approval.  The  friends  of  the  Bill  have  worked  long  and 
earnestly  for  it,  and  have  been  very  successful  so  far. 

I  have  been  around  the  Legislature  a  good  deal  for  the 
past  month,  and  have  watched  everything  with  greatest  curi- 
osity. It  is  fashionable  nowadays  to  abuse  the 
Legislature  on  every  hand.  Every  newspaper 
takes  a  shy  at  it.  Ministers  and  institute  con- 
ductors lift  up  their  voices  in  denunciation  of 
it.  In  conversation  we  continually  hear  careless 
flings  at  it. 

This  is  for  the  most  part  unfair,  and  grows  out  of  ignor- 
ance or  self  interest.  The  Legislature  seems  to  me  to  be  com- 
posed very  largely  of  honest,  well  meaning  men,  who  want  to 
do  about  what  is  right.  I  saw  a  drunkard  among  them;  and 
there  are  doubtless  some  who  are  immoral,  some  who  are 
crooked.  But  that  would  be  true  of  any  representative  body 
of  people.  Otherwise  they  would  not  truly  represent  the  State. 
It  would  be  hard  to  get  together  that  many  persons  of  any 
class — school  teachers,  for  instance — that  did  not  include  a 
drunkard  and  some  crooks.  Then  they  are  assailed  on  every 
side,  hampered,  pressed  upon,  urged,  lifted,  swayed,  bullied, 
coaxed,  deceived,  surprised,  by  a  thousand  clamorous  and 
insistent  influences  that  the  rest  of  us  never  get  a  glimpse  of. 
It  is  a  wonder  they  do  not  do  much  worse  than  they  do.  Then 
they  are  watched  day  and  night  by  a  score  or  more  of  keen, 
relentless  young  newspaper  reporters,  whose  bread  and  butter 
and  reputation  depend  upon  the  amount  of  highly-spiced, 
snappy  sensations  they  can  whack  up.  These  racy  stories  are 
about  all  the  public  have  to  use  in  judging  the  Legislature. 

The  moral  I  am  trying  to  reach  is  this;  it  is  poor  citizen- 
ship for  us  teacher  folks  to  assail  the  Legislature  before  our 
classes  or  anywhere  else.  It  tends  to  make  things  worse;  a 
decent  man  gets  desperate  when  continually,  unfairly  and 
ignorantly  abused.  It  is  a  repudiation  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment. These  legislators  are  truly  representative  of  our  people 
as  they  are,  not  as  they  ought  to  be.  We  must  reach  deeper 
down,  and  by  long  continued  work  change  the  heart  of  the 
people  if  we  would  improve  the  Legislature. 
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In  Amador  County  they  are  trying  a  plan  for  using  a 

special  music  teacher  in  the  rural  schools.     Jackson,   Sutter 

Creek  and  Amador  Districts  have  gone  together 

in  the  employment  of  Miss  Munger  of  Berkeley, 

dividing;    the    salary    of   eighty    dollars    among" 

TO    DO    It  r 

'"  '  them  in  the  proportion  of  eight,  five  and  three, 

the  number  of    regular  teachers  each    district 
employs.    Miss  Munger  began  work  last  week. 


Some  Pointed  Remarks  from 
School  People. 


County  Superintendent  Greenhalgh,  Amador. 

I  think  the  Grammar  School  Diploma  cannot  be  improved 
upon. 

Mrs.  Mary  H.  Ingham,  Colfax,  Cal. 

After  reading  your  greeting  in  the  Western  Journal,  I  feel 
sure  that  you  will  listen  kindly  to  the  troubles  of  a  "back- 
country"  school  ma'am.  *  *  *  This  is  the  third  school 
I  have  taught  since,  and  I  have  met  in  each  the  same  condi- 
tions— an  utter  lack  of  reasoning  power,  self-reliance,  and 
originality.  The  pupils  seem  scarcely  to  have  heard  of  com- 
position, and  the  very  little  arithmetic  they  knows  is  entirely 
mechanical. 

I  have  studied  over  the  matter,  and  will  give  you  my  poor, 
feeble  opinion,  which  you  may  take  at  its  face  value.  Teachers 
are  taught  to  drill,  drill,  drill,  and  fit  pupils  into  their  systems, 
instead  of  adjusting  the  systems  to  fit  the  pupils,  or  developing 
the  child's  reasoning  powers. 

Children  are  seldom  taught  to  think  for  themselves — their 
mental  food  being  cut  up,  mashed,  and  buttered  for  them ;  then 
fed  to  the  helpless  creatures  with  a  teaspoon.  The  Normal 
pupil  has  an  instructor  at:  her  elbow  who  tells  her  every  move 
to  make,  and  when  she  goes  out  from  under  his  protecting 
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care  she  has  no  backbone  to  lean  on  and  cannot  adapt  herself 
to  unfamiliar  conditions. 

I  think  a  little  good,  old-fashioned  "hoss-sense"  is  what 
we  need! 

Fred  Moore,  Supt.  Alameda  City  Schools: 

I  believe  the  official  department  of  the  Journal  should  be 
made  of  service  and  you  may  depend  upon  our  co-operation  to 
that  end. 

Principal  J.  D.  Sweeney,  Red  Bluff : 

I  favor  a  smaller  diploma  for  the  grammar  school  gradu- 
ates, but  would  detract  none  from  the  general  make-up,  as  I 
believe  it  should  be  a  diploma  neat,  tasty  (not  gaudy)  and 
worth  working  for. 

Supt.  Duncan  Stirling,  Monterey  County: 

I  favor  trimming  the  size  of  that  grammar  school  diploma. 
It  costs  too  much  to  frame  it,  anyhow.  Go  to  it  with  the  Ax — 
even  if  it  makes  the  earth  quake  again. 


Paste  Them  in  Your  Hat. 

These  questions  are  repeated  from  last  month's  Journal,  so 
as  to  make  sure  that  every  one  sees  them.  They  are  suggested 
for  the  County  Superintendent  to  use  when  he  talks  with  the 
classes  in  the  rural  schools.  They  are  also  suggested  to  the 
teachers  of  the  rural  schools  to  use  in  rapid  drill  exercise  for 
the  remaining  weeks  of  the  term.  When  the  Superintendent 
comes,  the  pupils  will  probably  do  well.  If  he  doesn't  come, 
the  drill  will  not  harm  them,  probably.  Suppose  we  all  try  it 
and  see: 

i.  Give  a  quotation  you  have  learned  this  year.  Explain 
what  it  means. 

2.  Tell  a  little  story  you  have  heard  or  read.  (Two  or 
three  minutes.) 

3.  Stand  up  and  analyze  this  problem  in  orderly  style, 
giving  distinctly  the  statement,  the  solution  and  the  conclusion : 
If  9  sheep  cost  54  dollars,  what  will  2  sheep  cost? 
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4.  Draw  a  little  picture  on  the  board  of  some  posts  or 
trees  or  other  objects  and  explain  how  you  make  some  of 
them  appear  farther  away  than  others. 

5.  Answer  the  following  quickly:  9  times  7?  8  times 
9?    7  times  6?    12  times  7?    7  times  8?    9  times  12? 

6.  Draw  a  map  of  California  in  less  than  a  minute  by  the 
clock. 

7.  Locate  on  that  map  the  highest  point,  the  lowest  point, 
the  best  harbor,  the  largest  lake,  the  longest  railroad,  the  most 
important  product. 

8.  Read  one  paragraph  of  the  reading  lesson  you  had  yes- 
terday, slowly,  distinctly,  and  understandingly. 

9.  Write  six  words  on  the  blackboard  as  a  specimen  of 
your  very  best  penmanship. 

10.  Pronounce  the  following  sentences,  one  in  a  whisper, 
one  in  an  ordinary  tone,  one  in  a  very  loud  tone,  and  all  with 
such  extreme  distinctness  that  no  one  in  the  room  can  possibly 
misunderstand  what  you  say:  "He  could  pay  nobody  and 
pain  nobody."  "I  said  an  ocean,  not  a  notion."  "Roll  the 
round  ball  around." 


"The  slums  and  tenements  of  the  great  cities  are  social 
dynamite,  certain  to  explode  sooner  or  later.  The  only  safe- 
guard against  such  dangers  is  to  plant  the  multiplying  millions 
of  our  fact  increasing  population  in  individual  homes  on  the 
land — homecrafts,  however  small,  owned  by  the  occupant, 
where  every  worker  and  his  family  can  enjoy  individual 
industrial  independence." — George  H.  Maxwell. 
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Western    School    News. 


Meetings. 


The  California  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation will  meet  at  Sacramento, 
December,  1907.  Morris  E.  Dailey, 
San  Jose,  President;  Mrs.  M.  M. 
Fitz  Gerald,  405  Fillmore  Street, 
Secretary. 

Southern  California  Teachers' 
Association  Will  meet  December 
20  and  21,  at  Los  Angeles.     H.  A. 


Adrian,   Santa  Barbara,  President. 

Northern  California  Teachers' 
Association,  Sacramento,  Cal.; 
C.   H.   Camper,   Chico,  President. 

National  Educational  Associa- 
tion, Los  Angeles,  Cal.  July  8-12. 
Nathan  Schaeffer,  President,  Har- 
risburg,  Pa.;  Irwin  Shepard,  Sec- 
retary,  Winona,   Minn. 


NOTES 

The  School  Men's  Club  of  San  Jose  gave  a  banquet  on  February  11. 
C.  C.  Hill  and  E.  R.  Snyder  were  the  principal  speakers. 

Dr.  O.  P.  Jenkins  of  Stanford  talked  to  the  Santa  Clara  County 
teachers  recently  on  "Agriculture  in  the  Public  Schools."  Dr.  Jenkins 
is  not  only  a  theorist  but  a  practitioner.  He  cultivates  the  soil  for 
profit  on  his  ranch  near  Palo  Alto  and  his  acreage  in  Playa  Vicente, 
Mexico,  and  teaches  for  a  salary  in  Stanford  University. 

Dr.  C.  E.  Moore,  City  Superintendent  of  Los  Angeles,  has  accepted 
an  engagement  to  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  before  the  teachers  of 
Baltimore. 

The  Shasta  County  Teachers'  Institute  will  be  held  March  18-20. 
Miss  Rich  of  Santa  Barbara,  Rev.  C.  R.  Brown  of  Oakland  and  L.  L. 
Armstrong  of  Alameda  are  the  instructors. 

The  City  of  Fresno  has  made  a  substantial  raise  in  the  salary  of 
the  teachers. 

Miss  Carrie  Peckman,  a  teacher  in  the  San  Francisco  School 
Department,  formerly  a  member  of  the  County  Board  of  Education  of 
Monterey  County,  and  vice-principal  of  Monterey  High  School,  died 
recently.  Her  sisters,  Mrs.  Fannie  Bronson,  Miss  Lois  Peckman  and 
Mrs.  May  Pillot  are  well  known  teachers. 

The  Sonoma  County  Institute  will  be  held  about  April  15th.  Super- 
intendent Montgomery  has  secured  Edward  Hyatt,  R.  G.  Bone  and 
Professor  Lange  as  instructors. 

The  Lowell  High  School,  San  Francisco,  has  the  record  of  losing 
seven  of  the  best  teachers  on  account  of  a  decrease  in  salaries. 
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Carrie  Shaw  Rice,  the  well-known  teacher  and  poet  of  Washington, 
is  touring  Japan. 

D.  R.  Augsburg  is  now  one  of  the  regular  instructors  in  the  San 
Francisco  State  Normal  School. 

a      *      * 

NOTES    ABOUT    BOOKS. 

The  Educational  Publishing  Company  has  issued  a  new  book  on 
"Drawing  With  Colored  Crayons,"  by  D.  R.  Augsburg.  It  is  plain, 
practical,  and  should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  teacher.    Price,  80  cents. 

Teachers  can  secure  free  of  cost  the  report  of  the  Committee  on 
Advanced  Drawing  and  Suggestions  for  Composition  by  writing  to 
T.  L.  Heaton,  office  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

"Town  and  City"  is  a  new  book  in  the  Gulick  Hygiene  Series, 
published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  Boston,  and  Oakland,  Cal.  This  book  is 
new;  has  the  odor  of  fresh  air  about  it.  The  children  will  enjoy  the 
book  and  profit  by  it. 

"Good  Health,"  published  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  pupil  of  the  lower  grades.  There  is  a  sincerity  about  it — a 
wholesome  truth  that  is  far  superior  to  other  books  of  the  kind.  Send 
to  Ginn  &  Co.,  Oakland,  Cal.,  for  literature  about  the  Gulick  Hygiene 
Series.     You  will  not  regret  it. 

"Our  Children"  is  a  book  from  practical  experience  for  parents  and 
teachers,  by  Paul  Carus.  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago, 
111.,  are  the  publishers.  This  book  gives  new  phases  of  the  treatment 
of  naughty  children,  parenthood,  fear,  sanitary  alterations,  etc.  The 
book  should  be  read  by  every  teacher. 

Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.,  New  York,  have  issued  "Reminiscences  of  a 
Mosby  Guerrilla,"  by  John  W.  Munson.  The  book  is  illustrated.  It  is 
an  absorbing  book  of  personal  experience  in  a  strenuous  time. 
Price,  $2.00. 

The  W.  C.  Doub  Co.,  San  Francisco,  have  issued  a  new  edition  of 
"Doub  History  of  the  United  States."  This  is  a  new  history  written 
so  fairly  that  admirers  of  Grant  and  Lee,  that  capital  and  labor,  that 
Republican  and  Democrat  all  agree  that  it  is  a  fair  statement  of 
historical  movements.  It  is  a  great  book.  It  is  the  kind  of  a  book 
from  which  children  should  learn  history. 

"Wireless  Telegraphy"  is  an  interesting  book  on  this  interesting 
subject,  by  A.  E.  Kennedy.  It  is  a  volume  intended  for  the  general 
reader.    Moffat,  Yard  &  Co. 
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STAMMERING. 

And  Speech  Defects  cured.  Breathing  Gymnastics,  Elocution, 
Aesthetic  Physical  Culture.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Dohrmann.  Telephone 
Fell  874.     150   Central  Avenue,  near  Haight   Street. 


A  new  and  popular  song,  "California,  Queen  of  Old  Columbia," 
words  and  music  by  Jennie  L.  Thorp.  Price  10  cents.  Solo,  with 
beautiful  title  page,  25  cents.    Special  rates  in  quantities. 

E.  L.  Cave,  Principal  St.  Helena  Public  School  and  member  of  Napa 
County  Board  of  Education,  says: 

Mrs.  Jennie  L.  Thorp:  Dear  Madam — I  am  in  receipt  of  several 
copies  of  "California,  Queen  of  Old  Columbia."  Permit  me  to  state  to 
you  that  your  very  excellent  composition  was  sung  by  a  double  quar- 
tette at  our  recent  9th  of  September  celebration  in  St.  Helena.  It  was 
splendidly  sung,  and  received  many  very  complimentary  responses 
from  those  who  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  it.  Thanking  you  for 
affording  us  an  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the  song  and 
for  the  pleasure  of  hearing  it  well  sung,  I  remain,  yours  very  truly, 

C.  L.  CAVE, 
Secretary  9th  of  September  Celebration  Committee. 

Order  from  Mrs.  J.  L.  Thorp,  Healdsburg,  Cal.,  or  The  Whitaker 
&  Ray  Co.,  163  Grove  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  Price  10  cents  per 
copy. 

*  *      * 

Gertrude  Boyle  has  completed  artistic  medallions  of  Joseph  Le 
Conte,  John  Swett  and  John  Muir.  These  medallions  are  ten  inches 
in  diameter  and  modeled  from  life  by  Miss  Boyle.  They  are  peculiarly 
appropriate  for  the  decoration  of  the  walls  of  the  schools  of  California. 
The  faces  of  Le  Conte,  Muir  and  Swett  should  be  a  constant  source  of 
inspiration  of  students.  These  medallions  are  for  sale  at  $4.00  each, 
or  $10  per  the  set.  Address  The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Company,  143  Grove 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

*  *      * 

Rudolph  Barth,  1821  Fillmore  Street,  is  a  very  reliable  jeweler,  and 
deals  in  the  best  goods  at  right  prices.  You  can  order  from  him  by 
mail,  and  he  will  select  with  great  care,  or  call  on  him.  He  will  give 
to  teachers  a  discount  of  10  per  cent. 


WANTED — Bancroft's  History  of  Pacific  States.  Complete  sets 
or  single  volumes.  State  condition  and  binding.  Address  The 
Whitaker  &  Ray  Co.,  141  Grove  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TEACHERS  AND  TRUSTEES— Read  the  Breezy  Articles 
"Little  Talks  by  the  Way"  by  State  Superintendent  Hyatt 
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EDITORIAL, 

There  is  being  sent  from  the  War  Department  to  the  prin- 
cipals of  high  schools  throughout  New  York  and  the  super- 
intendents of  education  in  the  State,  a  report 
of  the  feasibility  and  advisability  of  some  policy 
to  inaugurate  a  system  of  rifle  practice  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  country.     General  Oliver, 
the  Asst.  Secretary  of  War,  who  is  president  of 
the  National  Board  for  the  Promotion  of  Rifle  Practice,  is 
much  interested  in  the  subject,  and  believes  that  the  proper 
presentation  of  the  plan  will  be  attractive  to  the  school  au- 
thorities all  over  the  country. 

The  above  is  from  the  Boston  Transcript  of  March  5th. 
It  is  a  text  for  a  sermon.  The  State  Legislature  has  passed 
a  bill  providing  for  rifle  practice  in  the  High  Schools  of  this 
State.  Governor  Gillett  has  signed  the  bill.  In  Japan 
military  drill  and  rifle  practice  has  been  introduced  into  the 
primary  schools — in  the  meantime  the  white  dove  of  peace 
sings  its  gentle  song  from  the  olive  trees — but  it  is  not  heard. 
The  introduction  of  rifle  practice  into  schools  cannot  be 
justified  except  from  the  viewpoint  of  barbarism.  Mahomet 
had  the  religion  of  the  sword.  If  he  were  our  Secretary  of 
War  today  he  would  advocate  rifle  practice  instead  of  moral 
education  or  nature  study  in  the  public  schools.  The  training 
ing  of  a  boy  to  kill  his  enemy — whether  it  is  a  personal  or 
national  enemy  is  contrary  to  the  ideals  of  humanity.  There 
is  no  need  of  war.  There  is  no  need  of  the  preparation  for 
war.  There  is  a  necessity  that  all  nations  shall  be  taught  the 
principles  of  peace.  An  annual  international  peace  confer- 
ence and  the  principles  of  peace  taught  to  the  children  of  men 
of  all  nations  will  be  a  mightier  force  for  good  than  every  boy 
should  be  a  perfect  rifle  shot. 
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The  greatest  educational  body  in  the  world  is  the  National 
Educational  Association  which  meets  in  July  in  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.  The  declaration  of  principles  which  is 
issued  each  year  embodies  the  composite  of  cur- 
rent educational  thought  of  the  highest  type. 
'The  work  of  the  association  is  in  the  interest 
of  humanity.  The  speakers  are  not  paid  for  the 
work  they  perform.  Traveling  expenses  are  not  even  al- 
lowed. The  program  therefore  is  made  up  of  those  who  are 
enthusiastic  in  the  betterment  of  educational  ideals.  The 
presidency  of  the  association  is  not  an  honor  in  itself.  The 
man  that  fills  the  office  creditably  and  with  honor  is  honored 
— otherwise  not.  There  have  been  rumors  that  book  trusts 
controlled  the  elections  of  officials,  but  it  is  not  of  record  that 
any  book  trust  ever  controlled  the  officials.  The  association 
is  a  great  honor  to  the  teaching  profession  of  the  nation. 
There  is  no  other  profession  that  can  mass  such  a  body  of 
unselfish  workers.  There  is  little  of  personal  promotion  in 
the  N.  E.  A.  It  stands  for  the  advancement  of  all  the 
teachers  in  their  professional,  social  and  business  relations. 
It  stands  for  the  children  of  America,  and  for  every  phase  of 
their  educational  needs.  The  teachers  and  citizens  of  Cali- 
fornia should  give  the  meeting  at  Los  Angeles  a  tremendous 
welcome.  The  attendance  from  all  parts  of  California  should 
surpass  the  expectations  of  every  one.  The  State  should  en- 
roll a  membership  of  teachers  and  citizens  of  fifteen  thousand 
people. 

*     *     * 

Mr.  George  has  made  a  visit  to  California  and  gave  many 

interesting  talks  on  the  George  Jr.   Republic.     His  plan  to 

teach  and  train  bad  boys  that  are  produced  by 

The  Ceorae  Jr       ^e  Present   social   conditions   are   good.     But 

Republic  wnv  not  a^  get  together  and  fight  the  conditions 

that  produce  generation  and  generation  of  boys 

and  girls  who  lack  the  power  of  self  control. 

The  Kindergarten,  the  night  school,   the  truant  school,   the 

George  Jr.   Republic,   the  social   settlement  are  efficient  but 

not  sufficient.     The  Nation  needs  more  than  a  request  from 

the  War  Department  to  have  rifle  practice  in  the  schools.     It 

is  to  be  hoped  that  our  national  government  will  give  a  place 
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to  education  that  it  deserves,  and  that  at  least  the  Commission 
of  Education  and  not  the  War  Department  will  issue  bulletins 
on  the  educational  side  of  national  life. 


President  Wheeler  in  his  address  on  Charter  Day,  March 
23,  briefly  outlines  some  of  the  needs  of  the  University. 
Condition  and        These   needs   are   so   important   that   they   are 

UnlmslVof         Printed    in    this    PaPer   to    give    them    greater 
California  emphasis. 

It  is  forty-seven  years  since  the  College  of  California  opened  its 
doors  in  Oakland,  and  thirty-nine  years  since  the  State  University  of 
California  was  established.  In  1890  the  colleges  at  Berkeley  had  401 
students;  in  the  present  year  they  have  about  2,800.  The  officers  of 
instruction  have  increased  in  the  same  period  from  45  to  331.  For 
the  use  and  maintenance  of  the  university  a  considerable  property 
has  been  amassed  during  the  years  through  gift,  appropriation  and 
accumulation.  The  land  and  buildings  in  Berkeley  amply  represent  a 
value  of  four  and  a  half  millions;  the  outlying  properties  including 
the  Lick  Observatory,  the  Kearney  estate,  and  the  "University  Farm 
at  Davisville  a  value  of  two  and  a  half  millions;  the  equipment  in- 
cluding the  libraries  $1,900,000;  or  a  total  of  approximately  nine  mil- 
lions. The  regular  income  from  the  United  States  government 
($52,500)  and  from  the  State,  capitalized  at  four  per  cent,  represents 
a  foundation,  actually  more  secure  than  invested  funds,  of  twelve  and 
a  half  millions.  To  this  must  be  added  the  invested  endowment  funds 
of  $3,770,000,  fifty-seven  per  cent  of  which  is  due  to  private  gift,  to 
establish  the  present  rating  of  the  university  as  approximately  twenty- 
five  and  a  quarter  million  dollars.  The  estimated  income  of  the  next 
year  is  $973,660.  In  these  figures  is  discovered  somewhat  of  the 
measure  of  the  responsibility  resting  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
Regents. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Regents  reports  that  twenty-seven  per  cent 
of  the  last  year's  receipts  came  by  gift  of  private  citizens,  eighteen 
per  cent  as  income  from  endowment  funds,  four  per  cent  from  the 
United  States  government,  forty-three  per  cent  from  the  State  of 
California,  five  per  cent  from  students'  fees. 

The  Legislature  in  its  recent  session  appropriated  to  the  university 
for  use  in  the  next  two  years  the  amounts  hereinafter  numerated. 
In  the  general  appropriation  bill,  for  general  support  there  was  pro- 
vided $200,000;  for  printing  $6,000;  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
pathological  stations  at  Whittier  and  Riverside  $35,000;  and  for  the 
department  of  music  $6,000.  In  separate  bills  the  following  sums 
were  voted  for  the  purposes  designated:  Equipment  for  plant  path- 
ology,  $3,000;    viticulture,   $1,500;    for   the   plant  pathologist,   $12,000; 
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Farmers'  Institute,  $12,000;  street  work  adjacent  to  grounds,  $2,100; 
buildings  at  Lick  Observatory,  $6,621;  University  Farm  equipment  and 
maintenance,  $132,000;   making  up  loss  of  income,  $101,314. 

The  organization  of  care  for  the  health  of  the  students,  under 
charge  of  two  physicians — one  for  the  women  and  one  for  the  men — 
coupled  with  the  provision  of  a  well-equipped  student  hospital,  con- 
stitutes one  of  the  best  advances  of  the  year.  Since  the  hospital  was 
opened  it  has  had  continually  six  to  ten  patients  in  bed,  and  ten  to 
twenty  dispensary  cases  daily.  The  capacity  of  the  hospital  is  twenty- 
six  beds. 

The  sharp  rise  in  cost  of  rooms  for  students  in  Berkeley,  as  well 
as  consideration  for  the  social  well-being  of  the  students  emphasizes 
a  demand  for  dormitories. 

The  need  of  an  agricultural  building  has  passed  all  ordinary  bounds. 
Irrigation,  Entomology,  Veterinary  Science,  Horticulture,  Viticulture, 
Dairying,  Fertilizer  Control,  Cereal  Improvement  Laboratories,  all 
seek  shelter  under  one  roof  with  agriculture — not  to  speak  of  a 
number  of  State  departments  or  commissions  whose  offices  and 
laboratories  are  almost  by  necessity  at  the  university:  thus  the 
Hygienic  Laboratory  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  the  Irrigation  In: 
vestigation  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  have  long 
had  their  quarters  here,  and  now  the  State  Board  of  Health  is  seeking 
place  here  for  pure  food  work,  and  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture  has  had  its  pure  food  laboratory  and  cflices  with  us 
since  October  last.  Furthermore,  ever  since  the  calamity  of  last 
April  the  meat  inspection  service  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of 
Animal  Industry  has  maintained  its  laboratory  in  a  corner  of  the 
general  agricultural  laboratory.  It  is  only  through  misunderstanding 
including  misunderstanding  of  relative  need  that  an  adequate  agricul- 
tural building  was  not  provided  this  year. 

Our  library  has  grown  in  eight  years  from  75,000  volumes  to  over 
200,000;  it  is  beginning  to  have  some  honest  claims  for  being  con- 
sidered a  scholar's  library;  by  reason  of  it,  it  is  now  possible  for  a 
scholar  to  establish  himself  in  California  without  relinquishing  all 
hope  of  continuing  productive  work.  The  present  collection  of  books 
has  cost  certainly  not  less  than  $700,000;  it  could  not  be  replaced  for 
any  amount.  The  present  library  building  is  as  vulnerable  to  fire 
as  a  building  well  could  be.  A  fireproof  structure  must  be  built  and 
ought  to  be  begun  immediately.  We  had  hoped  with  good  reason  that 
the  Doe  bequest  would  yield  $800,000;  through  the  fire  it  shrank  to 
$600,000.  That  amount,  however,  we  shall  soon  have  in  hand, — and 
then  the  question  arises,  whether  we  can  in  any  way  construct  half 
a  library  building  and  trust  to  a  beneficient  future  for  the  other  half. 
I  have  reasonable  confidence  in  the  future, — but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  it  is  in  our  power,  here  and  now,  to  constrain  the  future. 
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The  Business  of  School  Supervision. 

By    Supt.    B.    D.    BILLINGSHURST,     Prescott,    Arizona. 

I  dare  say  that  every  older  teacher  present  in  the  years  that 
have  passed,  has  accumulated  a  number  of  letters  and  papers 
which  like  the  household  gods,  the  penates  of  the  aged  An- 
chises,  have  followed  him  in  his  wanderings.  In  looking  over 
a  bundle  of  such  letters  recently — many  of  them  yellow  and 
faded  with  the  imprint  of  the  finger  of  time — I  came  upon 
one  which  had  been  especially  helpful  to  me  when  a  very 
young  man.  from  Dr.  Charles  DeGarmo,  the  gifted  leader  of 
Herbartian  thought  in  America;  and  I  was  led  to  think  of  a 
statement  he  used  to  make  a  long  time  since,  in  the  prairie 
state  of  Illinois,  in  which  he  was  wont  to  say,  that  the  school 
man  was  either  a  missionary  or  a  fool.  By  your  leave  this 
morning,  I  shall  use  this  statement  as  my  text. 

In  looking  backward  through  the  changing  years  to  the 
days  when  we  were  either  willing  or  unwilling  seekers  after 
knowledge,  there  comes  ,to  us  the  memory  of  those  men  and" 
women  whose  educational  labors  have  made  us  in  large 
measure  what  we  are.  My  first  great  teacher  was  a  super- 
intendent of  schools  in  the  Ohio  town  in  which  my  youth  was 
spent.  He  was  then  a  man  in  middle  life ;  and  no  matter  how 
thoughtless,  indifferent  or  wayward  was  the  lad,  this  man 
seemed  instinctively  and  unerringly  able  to  breathe  into  him 
the  breath  of  an  earnest  purpose  and  to  place  his  feet  upon 
the  path  of  honorable  and  efficient  effort.  The  judgment  of 
maturer  years  has  only  confirmed  my  youthful  impressions 
of  his  humanity  and  breath.  Injustice  only  served  to  soften 
and  ennoble  him.  Twice,  I  remember,  in  a  series  of  years, 
was  he  dismissed  from  his  position,  and  as  many  times  re- 
turned. He  never  received  a  salary  of  over  $1500  or  $1800, 
and  on  this  he  reared  and  educated  his  family, — how,  I  do  not 
know.  I  have  seen  him  but  once  since  those  high  school 
days,  and  then  his  hair  was  white;  and  the  massive  head, 
set  on  shoulders  as  well  proportioned,  and  the  rugged,  but 
classic,  features  with  their  expression  of  benevolent  grandeur, 
have  been  to  me  the  only  fitting  image  of  Hawthorne's  Great 
Stone  Face.  I  can  think  of.  the  name  of  George  W.  Welch 
only  as  of  a  benediction. 

Passing  on  to  college  life,  there  were  a  number  of  strong 
men  who  showed  us  the  light.  Of  all  these  I  owe  as  much 
to  no  one  as  to  a  man  at  the  head  of  the  department  of 
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mental  philosophy.  Logical,  stern  and  exacting,  almost  for- 
bidding in  manner, — how  we  did  work  for  him.  And  yet  to 
those  who  came  really  to  know  the  man,  there  was  a  gentle- 
ness and  sympathy  that  inspired  both  love  and  reverence. 
He  taught  us  that  the  highest  thought  of  the  ages  demon- 
strates that  the  only  tenable  conception  of  the  race  is  in  an 
optimistic  belief  in  the  personality  of  man,  and  that  the 
things  that  are,  are  good.  He  took  us  into  the  mountains, 
and  Like  Domsie  in  the  "Scholar's  Funeral"  of  Maclaren. 
"He  showed  us  many  deep  things." 

And  so  there  have  been  George  W.  Welch's  and  Trumbull 
G.  Duvall's  that  have  entered  into  your  lives  as  well  as  mine. 
And  in  the  development  of  manhood  and  womanhood  they 
have  been  worth  a  thousand  fold  what  their  communities  have 
paid  them.  And  because  of  their  memory,  no  man  can  charge 
us  with  failure  to  recognize  or  appreciate  their  enduring  ser- 
vices. In  their  respective  fields  of  labor,  St.  Paul,  himself, 
was  not  a  more  faithful  missionary. 

I  turn  now  to  the  other  phase  of  my  text, — whether  the 
rewards  are  adequate  for  those  who  enter  and  follow  the 
business  of  the  active  management  of  school  work.  I  have 
the  record  of  the  changes  in  school  administration  during  the 
last  ten  or  fifteen  years  in  many  of  the  leading  cities  of  the 
United  States.     In  the  decade  from  1893  to  1903,  I  find  that: 

Chicago,  111.,  has  had  three  superintendents,  Albert  G. 
Lane,  E.  Benj.  Andrews,  and  Edwin  G.  Cooley. 

Cincinnati,  Ohio — 3.  W.  H.  Morton,  Richard  E.  Boone, 
Frank  B.  Dyer. 

Cleveland,  Ohio — 3.  Andrew  S.  Draper,  Lewis  H.  Jones, 
Edwin  F.  Moulton. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. — 2.  James  F.  Crooker,  Henry  P.  Em- 
erson. 

Los  Angeles,  Calif. — 4.  Wm.  F.  Friesner,  LeRoy  D. 
Brown,  P.  W.  Search,  James  A.  Foshay. 

Baltimore,  Md.— 2.     H.  A.  Wise,  J.  H.  Van  Sickle. 

Detroit,  Micbigan — 2.  W.  E.  Robinson,  W.  C.  Mar- 
tindale. 

Fall  River,  Mass. — 2.     Wm.  Connell,  W.  C.  Bates. 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.— 3.  W.  W.  Chalmers,  F.  R.  Hath- 
away, W.  H.  Elson. 

Indianapolis,  Ind. — 3.  L.  HL  Lewis,  Davis  K.  Goss,  Cal- 
vin N.  Kendall. 
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Milwaukee,  Wise. — 3.  Wm.  E.  Anderson,  Geo.  W.  Peck- 
ham,  H.  O.  Seifert. 

Newark,  N.  J. — 3.  Wm.  N.  Baringer,  Chas.  B.  Gilbert, 
A.  B.  Poland. 

New  Haven,  Conn. — 3.  F.  H.  Beede,  Calvin  N.  Kendall, 
Virgil  B.  Curtis. 

Hartford,  Conn. — 4.  John  H.  Brocklesby,  Andrew  F. 
Gates,  Herbert  S.  Bullard,  T.  S.  Weaver. 

New  York  City — 2.    John  Jasper,  Wm.  H.  Maxwell. 

Nashville,  Tenn. — 2.     H.  C.  Weber,  Z.  H.  Brown. 

Omaha,  Nebr. — 3.  Frank  A.  Fitzpatrick,  Albert  P.  Mar- 
ble, Carroll  G  Pearse. 

Paterson,  N.  J. — 4.  Dr.  J.  A.  Reinhart,  W.  D.  Manroe, 
A.  B.  Poland,  L.  A.  Greenough. 

Providence,  R.  I. — 2.  Horace  S.  Tarbell,  Walter  H. 
Small. 

Portland,  Oregon — 2.     I.  W.  Pratt,  Frank  Rigler. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. — 3.  Chas.  B.  Gilbert,  Edw.  B.  Shaw, 
Clarence  F.  Carroll. 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah— 3.  J.  H.  Millspaugh,  Frank  B. 
Cooper,  D.  H.  Christensen. 

St.  Paul,  Minn. — 3.  Virgil  G.  Curtis,  Irwen  Leviston, 
J.  A.  Smith. 

Scranton,  Pa. — 2.     George  Howell,  G  W.  Phillips. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. — 2.     E.  H.  Long,  F.  Louis  Soldan. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. — 3.  M.  Babcock,  R.  H.  Webster,  W. 
H.  Langdon. 

Toledo,  Ohio — 3.  Harvey  W.  Compton,  A.  A.  McDon- 
ald, W.  W.  Chalmers. 

Washington,  D.  C. — 2.  W.  B.  Powell,  Alexander  F. 
Stewart. 

Worcester,  Mass. — 3.  Albert  P.  Marble,  Clarence  F. 
Carroll,  Homer  P.  Lewis. 

To  offset  the  foregoing,  some  few,  like  the  following, 
have  continued  in  the  same  position  for  over  ten  years,  or 
in  a  few  instances,  much  more: 

James  M.   Greenwood,   Kansas  City. 

Charles  M.  Jordan,  Minneapolis. 

Enoch  A.  Gastman,  Decatur,  Illinois. 

A.  W.  Stewart,  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 
But   their   number   is   relatively   small.     The   average,    it   is 
said,  is  but  a  trifle  over  three  years  for  a  superintendent  to 
remain  in  one  position. 
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On  what  basis  can  we  account  for  this  insecurity  in 
tenure  of  office  in  school  supervision?  Is  it  because  of  the 
unsatisfactory  moral  character  of  the  average  superintendent 
of  schools?  I  think  not.  The  recent  unfortunate  instance 
in  Peoria,  Illinois,  has  scarcely  a  parallel.  School  work  is 
not  a  business  that  attracts  or  affords  opportunities  to  the 
rascal  or  scoundrel.  Dr.  Edwin  C.  Hewitt,  for  many  years 
the  President  of  one  of  our  great  Eastern  Normal  Schools, 
was  accustomed  to  congratulate  his  graduates,  that  they  were 
entering,  as  teachers,  upon  a  life  that  encouraged  and  required 
a  magnificent  standard  of  morality. 

Is  it  because  the  superintendents  in  these  better  positions, 
are  illy  trained  and  prepared?  Again,  I  think  not.  There 
is'  scarcely  any  line  of  service,  the  country  over,  that  is  com- 
ing to  make  severer  demands,  as  to  educational  qualifications, 
than  that  of  school  supervision.  I  quote  from  the  rule  of 
•  the  Board  of  Education  at  Houston,  Texas:  "No  person  shall 
be  elected  Superintendent  of  Schools,  unless  such  person  shall 
have  at  least  ten  years'  experience  in  teaching,  and  at  least 
five  years'  experience,  either  as  principal  of  a  school  or  as 
superintendent  of  some  school,  and  unless  such  person  shall 
be  a  graduate  of  some  school  or  college  having  a  curriculum 
at  least  as  high  as  that  of  the  University  of  Texas." 

Is  it  because  the  average  superintendent  is  lacking  in  good 
judgment,  tact,  business  ability,  or  generalship?  I  answer 
that  he  is  fully  the  equal  of  other  intellectually  trained  men 
in  these  respects.  I  quote  from  a  recent  article  of  Mr.  E.  C. 
Hughes,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Seattle, 
Washington,  who  says,  "The  superintendent  must  be  calm  and 
deliberate  in  judgment,  comprehensive  in  his  views,  able  and 
willing  to  survey  the  entire  field  before  he  renders  his  decision. 
He  must  be  sympathetic,  charitable  and  humane,  and  yet  al- 
ways firm  and  decisive.  He  must  possess  patience  and  tact. 
He  should  be  pleasing  in  address,  and  affable  in  manners. 
He  must  be  diplomatic  without  trimming;  he  must  possess 
cleverness  without  hypocrisy.  His  conception  of  the  import- 
ance of  his  office  and  the  sacredness  of  the  trust  that  devolves 
upon  him  should  be  so  exalted  that  he  will  scorn  resort  to 
political  or  other  intrigue,  even  for  the  sake  of  retaining  his 
place.  He  must  have  a  keen  sense  of  right  and  wrong  and 
the  moral  courage  at  all  times  to  uphold  the  one  and  oppose 
the  other ;  and  if  occasion  require,  he  should  be  strong  enough 
and  brave  enough  to  sustain  the  right,  to  resist  the  wrong, 
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even  though  he  should  be  compelled  to  stand  alone  against 
the  Board  or  the  community.  He  must  be  a  man  of  large 
business  grasp  and  of  excellent  judgment  in  business  affairs. 
He  must  possess  the  qualities  of  generalship;  he  must  be  able 
to  direct  and  control  the  forces  that  work  under  him.  He 
should  have  no  other  work,  no  other  interest,  no  other  am- 
bition; his  whole  heart  and  his  entire  energy  should  be  devoted 
to  his  profession,  the  most  noble,  the  most  exalted  in  which 
human  energy  may  be  employed."  And  after  much  more  of 
similar  tenor,  he  concludes,  "That  it  may  be  said  that  the 
foregoing  is  a  picture  of  the  ideal,  and  not  merely  of  the 
typical  city  superintendent;  if  so,"  he  says,  "I  must  take  issue. 
The  qualities  here  described  are  not  ideal — are  not,  I  think, 
even  rare.  They  are  only  such  as  may  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected." 

Just  see  ourselves,  gentlemen!  And  the  query  presents 
itself  to  my  mind,  how  much  would  such  abilities  command 
in  any  other  business? 

There  is  only  one  conclusion  in  this  matter.  The  super- 
intendent's comparatively  short  tenure  of  office  is  due  to  the 
inevitable  conditions  of  his  relationship  with  the  public  in 
general,  with  his  subordinate  teachers,  with  pupils,  and  with 
his  beard  of  education.  I  shall  illustrate  each  of  these 
briefly. 

Many  of  the  most  delightful  experiences  in  the  super- 
intendent's life  come  from  those  persons  in  the  community, 
who  are  appreciative  of  the  difficulties  of  his  position,  and 
who  are  constantly  doing  all  in  their  power  to  make  his  labors 
pleasant  and  successful.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  always 
some,  who  for  one  reason  or  other,  become  unfairly  critical 
or  antagonistic.  In  some  instances  this  is  because  unfavor- 
able expressions  are  accepted  without  any  investigation  as 
to  their  reliability.  In  other  instances  this  attitude  is  the 
direct  result  of  some  personal  or  financial  grievance,  that,  in 
justice,  has  no  reason  whatever  for  its  existence.  How  easy 
it  is.  when  a  child  does  not  learn  readily,  for  the  parent  to 
ascribe  the  fault  to  the  school!  And  it  is  well-nigh  an  im- 
possibility for  the  parent  to  do  otherwise  when  he,  himself, 
is  of  an  ignorant  type.  Again,  in  matters  of  grades  and  dis- 
cipline, what  infinite  opportunity  for  friction  on  the  part  of 
over-indulgent  parents!  I  call  to  mind  one  incident  in  an 
Eastern  State,  in  which  a  high  school  girl  was  marked  zero 
for  open   and  notorious   cheating  in   an  examination.     Not- 
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withstanding  the  fact  that  the  offense  was  undeniable,  the 
parent  threatened  vengeance,  and  after  waiting  nine  years,  he 
was  able  to  retire  the  superintendent.  I  think  of  another 
instance:  the  superintendent  had  requested  from  each  teacher 
a  copy  of  all  examination  questions  to  be  given.  A  dishon- 
est teacher,  for  reasons  that  may  be  imagined,  sent  one  of  her 
pupils  to  a  vacant  room  to  copy  a  list  of  such  questions  which 
the  pupil  was  to  be  examined  on  a  few  days  later.  The  super- 
intendent, by  accident,  happening  into  the  room  where  the 
copying  was  being  done,  went  at  once  to  the  teacher  about 
the  matter.  The  teacher's  explanation  was  that  she  hadn't 
time  to  make  a  copy  herself,  and  that  that  particular  pupil 
would  make  a  hundred  any  way  on  the  examination.  The 
superintendent  prepared  another  set  of  questions  and  on  the 
morning  of  the  examination,  caused  the  same  to  be  sub- 
stituted. Although  they  were  no  more  difficult  than  the 
original  questions,  the  pupil  did  not  make  a  hundred.  For 
such  reasons,  this  teacher  was  not  re-employed  the  next  year ; 
and  that  particular  family  never  ceased  in  their  tirades  against 
the  superintendent, — ■  not  on  the  real  point  at  issue;  oh,  no; 
but  on  every  other  possible  pretext.  HJow  many  superintend- 
ents and  school  boards  have  been  fought  relentlessly  for  the 
reason  that 'a  sister,  niece,  or  other  relative  or  friend  has  not 
been  given  a  position  on  the  teaching  force,  whether  com- 
petent or  not,  it  has  not  mattered!  And  how  many  a  local 
tradesman  has  unceasingly  "knocked"  the  administration,  be- 
cause "the  money  was  not  kept  at  home,"  even  though  his 
bid  was  fifty  per  cent  higher  than  the  outside  competitor! 
Possibly  in  contractual  matters,  there  is  no  more  unjust  or 
powerful  a  foe  to  an  honest  superintendent  than  an  unscrupul- 
ous school  book  company.  If  such  company  cannot  in- 
timidate, threaten,  or  bribe  the  superintendent  to  give  their 
books  the  preference,  regardless  of  merit,  it  proceeds  to  put 
every  influence  into  the  field,  money  not  excepted,  to  cause 
his  overthrow  at  the  next  school  election.  Time  and  again 
has  this  been  done  in  our  larger  cities.  The  January  number 
of  the  School  Board  Journal,  commenting  on  this  subject  in 
an  editorial,  says:  "When  a  book  company  has  become  so 
powerful  as  to  be  able  to  make  and  unmake  school  super- 
intendents; when  it  has  become  so  degraded  as  to  interfere 
with  the  rights  of  communities  in  managing  their  own  educa- 
tional affairs  in  order  to  further  commercial  interests,  an 
awakening  to  the  fact  may  be  timely.     There  are  superin- 
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tendents  whose  professional  career  would  be  imperiled,  if  they 
recommended  the  dropping  of  a  single  antiquated  text-book, 
because  a  powerful  book  company  would  make  life  a  misery 
for  the  superintendent  forever  thereafter." 

With  such  relations  as  I  have  instanced,  with  the  public,  is 
it  any  wonder,  then,  that  my  friend  Stratton  D.  Brooks,  re- 
cently elected  to  the  superintendency  of  the  Boston  schools, 
has  made  this  published  statement? — "A  strong  man  cannot 
hold  the  position  of  superintendent  of  schools  in  any  city  very- 
long.  It  is  only  the  "trimmer"  who  keeps  his  post  for  15 
and  20  years.  This  is  the  basis,"  he  says,  "of  my  opposition 
to  the  promotion  system  for  the  selection  of  the  higher  officials 
of  the  schools." 

In  his  relations  to  his  teachers,  a  superintendent  finds, 
among  those  who  have  adequate  preliminary  training — and 
none  others  should  be  considered — in  general,  about  three 
classes:  First,  the  teacher  who  is  firm,  and  yet  tactful  and 
sensible,  and  of  never  failing  honesty  and  loyalty.  No  fair 
minded  superintendent  ever  fails  such  a  teacher  in  the  heartiest 
co-operation  and  support,  no  matter  what  the  cost  may  be 
to  himself,  because  she  is  always  right.  And  how  he  does 
rejoice  when  he  finds  one  of  her  kind!  To  the  second  class, 
belongs  the  teacher  who  is  equally  skillful  with  her  sister,  and 
when  the  superintendent  is  riding  on  the  crest  of  his  popularity 
with  the  powers  that  be,  she  sees  in  him  leadership  of  wonder- 
ful qualities;  but  when  the  inevitable  breezes  of  opposition 
begins  to  blow,  her  friendly  voice  is  no  longer  heard,  and  she 
discovers  defects  in  his  labors  hopelessly  irremediable.  I 
know  of  one  good  lady  in  an  Illinois  high  school,  and  she 
is  a  teacher  of  truly  remarkable  ability,  who  has  in  such  man- 
ner weathered  the  storms  of  four  succeeding  administrations. 
With  infallible  intuition,  she  recognizes  the  faintest  cloud  in 
the  horizon  of  her  superintendent's  destiny,  and  with  a  skill 
born  of  long  practice,  she  can  so  adjust  her  sails  to  these  ad- 
verse skies  as  to  ride  successfully  into  port  with  the  opposition 
elect.  Superintendents  all  know  her  kind, — and  we  greatly 
regret  that  the  imperfections  of  the  human  heart  are  such  as 
to  make  it  impossible  for  her  to  live  the  truth  she  knows  so 
well.  The  third  class  includes  those  persons,  who  while  hav- 
ing the  scholastic  training,  were  for  one  reason  or  another 
never  cut  out  for  teachers,  and  the  sooner  they  quit  the  work, 
the  better  for  their  own  peace  of  mind,  and  the  better  for  the 
children  they  try  to  instruct.     They  are  often  honest,   and 
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often  faithfully  try  to  do  the  work  they  are  attempting;  but  it 
isn't  in  them.  They  have  simply  misinterpreted  the  call  of 
their  Creator.  They  either  cannot  instruct  or  they  cannot 
govern,  or  both;  and  the  more  their  supervisor  attempts  to 
point  out  the  way  to  them,  the  more  they  blunder.  Sometimes 
they  are  fair-minded  enough  eventually  to  recognize  their 
limitations;  sometimes  they  do  not;  and  when  they  do  not, 
they  very  naturally  ascribe  the  fault  to  their  principal  or 
superintendent.  He  does  not  assist  them  enough,  or  he  does 
not  support  them  in  their  government,  they  say.  Many  a 
superintendent  has  long  since  learned  that  a  teacher  who 
comes  to  him  with  the  complaint  that  his  last  superintendent 
would  not  support  him,  is  confessedly  a  failure,  and  to  be 
avoided  accordingly.  It  is  only  rarely  that  a  strong  teacher 
needs  support. 

As  regards  the  relations  of  the  superintendent  with  the 
pupils,  but  little  need  be  said.  A  gentleman  of  long  experi- 
ence in  public  school  work,  recently  said  to  me  that  the  chief 
criticism  to  the  average  American  home,  is  that  the  child  is 
not  taught  implicit  obedience,  and  comes,  therefore,  to  have 
no  respect  for  constituted  authority.  This  is  the  cause,  he 
added,  directly  or  indirectly,  of  almost  every  difficulty  with 
which  the  schools  have  to  contend;  and  the  fault  rests  with 
the  parent.  In  this  connection,  then,  no  greater  misfortune 
can  happen  to  the  boy  or  girl  than  to  be  reared  in  a  home 
atmosphere  of  hostility  to  the  school,  and  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, all  school  training  must  largely  fail.  But  with 
proper  home  influences  and  wise  instruction  at  school,  the 
pupil  is  the  least  of  the  superintendent's  troubles.  True,  young 
people  require  constant  thought  and  patience  and  often  ad- 
monition and  correction,  but  to  the  man  or  woman,  whose 
heart  is  in  the  work,  there  is  no  more  delightful  task.  A 
doctor  friend  of  mine,  who  taught  several  years  in  his  younger 
life,  expressed  himself  on  this  subject  in  this  way.  He  said 
he  always  got  along  splendidly  with  the  kids  from  six  to 
eighteen,  but  the  ones  that  gave  him  trouble  were  those  from 
twenty-one  to  seventy-five. 

There  is  a  saying  current  in  pedagogical  literature,  that, 
"As  is  the  teacher  so  is  the  school."  I  wish  to  go  much 
deeper,  and  say  with  even  greater  truth,  that  as  is  the  school 
board  so  is  the  school.  School  board  members  admit  of  about 
the  same  classification  as  I  have  given  to  teachers.  First, 
there  are  those  who  are  able,  honest  and  fearless.     They  may 
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be  depended  upon  at  all  times  to  legislate,  regardless  of  all 
influences,  for  the  school  system's  highest  interests.  They 
and  they  alone  make  good  schools.  There  is  a  second  class 
of  those  who  are  competent,  but  are  ever  ready  to  be  swayed 
by  personal  or  financial  interests.  They  can  never  be  de- 
pended upon.  And  the  third  class  is  neither  competent  nor 
trustworthy.  God  pity  the  school  whose  management  falls 
into  the  hands  of  school  boards  of  either  of  these  latter 
classes,  or  the  superintendent  who  is  elected  to  serve  them. 
How  easy  it  is  for  self-seeking  patrons  to  say  to  such  mem- 
bers, if  you  do  not  elect  somebody's  daughter  in  the  seven- 
teenth to  a  position,  I  shall  stop  trading  at  your  store;  or  if 
you  do  not  discharge  such  a  teacher  because  my  obstreperous 
son  doesn't  like  her,  you  cannot  paint  my  house;  or  if  you 
do  not  vote  for  Billy  Johnson  for  janitor,  I  shall  get  even 
with  you  at  the  next  election. 

In  dealing  with  questions  of  this  character,  in  a  recent 
school  journal,  under  the  caption  of  the  "Superintendent's 
Unsolvable  Problems,  by  an  Unnamed  Battle  Scarred  War- 
rior in  the  Field  of  Public  Education,"  the  following  queries 
were  propounded : 

1.  There  are  two  factions  on-  the  Board;  one  has  six 
votes,  and  the  other  two.  Which  crowd  should  the  super- 
intendent favor  in  order  to  insure  his  re-election  and  a  raise? 

2.  The  chairman  of  the  teachers'  committee  swears,  at- 
tends political  conventions,  and  knows  all  about  Fitzsimmon's 
record.  His  wife  has  inherited  the  total  immersion  theory 
and  believes  in  temperance  reform.  What  trend  should  the 
conversation  follow  when  the  superintendent  takes  tea  with 
this  estimable  couple?  Should  he  confine  himself  entirely 
to  eulogies  on  the  biscuit? 

3.  The  W.  C.  T.  U.  has  asked  the  superintendent  to  ad- 
dress the  organization  on  stimulants.  Should  ■  he  do  this  or 
go  fishing  with  two  members  of  his  board? 

4.  Two  churches  are  equally  influential  and  equally 
jealous  of  the  other.  Which  Bible  class  should  the  superin- 
tendent attend? 

5.  Miss  Primary  Grade  is  pretty  and  interesting  and 
lives  with  a  maiden  aunt.  Miss  Grammar  Grade  has  over- 
come the  birthday  habit,  talks  shop,  and  sings  Ben  Bolt;  but 
her  brother  is  one  of  the  majority  on  the  Board.  Which  lady 
should  the  superintendent,  if  unmarried,  take  to  the  straw- 
berry festival? 
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6.  Five  different  lodges  are  represented  in  the  town.  To 
how  many  organizations  should  a  well  regulated  superin- 
tendent belong? 

7.  A  leading  minister's  son  is  in  school  a  regular  pirate. 
Should  the  superintendent  expel  him,  try  moral  suasion,  or 
urge  that  he  be  sent  to  a  denominational  college? 

8.  The  superintendent  has  a  lovely  tenor  voice.  Should 
he  accept  the  first  choir  invitation,  or  should  he  look  the 
ground  over  before  definitely  accepting? 

9.  Where  should  the  superintendent  purchase  his  cloth- 
ing, if  the  secretary  has  a  brother-in-law  in  the  "swell-suiting" 
business?  In  case  two  members  have  grocery  stores,  should 
he  buy  flour  of  one  and  tea  of  the  other  or  vice  versa? 

•    10.     When  the  seniors  go  on  a  strike,  is  it  wise  to  study 
the  class  personnel  before  urging  drastic  measures? 

11.  How  many  eligibles  can  an  unmarried  superintendent 
call  upon  during  the  season  and  hold  his  job  for  more  than 
a  year? 

12.  How  many  irate  parents  does  it  take  to  create  a 
vacancy  ? 

And  the  writer  adds,  "that  the  superintendent  that  can 
solve  the  problems  that  confront  him  in  a  small  town  is  a 
certain  winner  in  life's  race,  and  should  be  immediately 
drafted  into  the  diplomatic  service." 

But  there  is  more  than  humor  in  these  queries.  They 
have  their  roots  deep  in  the  realities  that  make  the  super- 
intendent's life.  The  same  writer  concludes  his  article  as 
follows : 

"All  in  all,  what  is  there  in  the  business  to  keep  so  many 
good  men  in  it?  Almost  without  exception,  they  are  anxious 
to  get  out  of  it.  The  problems  they  must  meet  are  petty 
and  not  of  a  nature  to  develop  their  strength.  Robbed  of 
the  joyous  verbiage  which  emotional  men  throw  about  the 
business,  it  becomes  a  plain  job  like  any  other  occupation.  All 
that  a  superintendent  gets  out  of  it  is  his  board  and  clothes 
during  his  good  years;  when  he  is  old,  he  will  doubtless  be 
unceremoniously  kicked  out  to  make  his  way  the  best  he  can. 
Is  it  not  remarkable  that  so  many  good  men  are  now  found 
trying  to  solve  the  Problems  of  the  Superintendent?" 

One  evening  in  December,  1898,  about  2000  teachers  were 
assembled  in  the  capital  building  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  to 
listen  to  an  address  to  be  given  by  Sup't  Maxwell  of  New 
York  City.     The  chairman  announced  that  owing  to  a  wreck 
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on  the  railroad,  Mr.  Maxwell  could  not  be  present,  but  that, 
with  but  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  notice,  Dr.  Arnold  Thomp- 
kins  had  consented  to  serve  as  a  substitute,  and  would  speak 
on  the  subject  of  "The  Religion  of  Education."  And  we 
listened,  spell-bound,  to  this  prince  of  educators  to  what  by 
common  consent,  was  one  of  the  greatest  addresses  ever  de- 
livered before  the  Illinois  Teachers'  Association.  In  August 
of  last  year,  the  daily  papers  contained  this  statement : 

"Dr.  Arnold  Thompkins,  principal  of  the  Chicago  Normal 
School,  whose  health  was  broken  by  the  nervous  strain  caused 
by  the  bitter  criticisms  of  his  administration  of  the  school, 
made  repeatedly  during  the  last  two  years,  died  August  14th 
of  typhoid  fever  at  Manlo,  Georgia."  The  American  School 
Board  Journal,  commenting  on  his  death,  said :  "This  item  of 
news  only  emphasizes  once  more  the  saying,  that  worry,  not 
work,  kills  men,  but  it  also  tells  the  sad  story  and  ending  of 
many  lives  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  education.  Unjust 
criticism,"  this  journal  continues,  "always  cuts  deep,  and  the 
fear  of  impending  criticism  or  threatened  opposition,  is 
usually  more  than  the  average  professional  man  or  woman  can 
bear  with  equanimity." 

The  editor  of  this  same  journal,  which  is  the  foremost 
periodical  in  America  on  school  administration,  in  another 
number,  writes,  "that  there  is  no  position  in  municipal  official 
life  more  arduous  and  more  vexatious  than  that  of  school 
superintendent.  No  public  official  is  weighed  and  measured 
more  critically  by  school  boards,  the  press,  the  public  and 
the  teaching  corps,  and  no  one  connected  with  the  school 
system  is  subjected  to  greater  insecurity  in  his  position.  It 
has  been  demonstrated,"  he  concludes,  "beyond  a  doubt,  that 
superintendency  positions  are  as  uncertain  as  the  weather, 
that  the  rise  and  fall  of  men  in  this  line  of  activity  are  as 
frequent  as  the  change  of  domestics  under  an  erratic  mistress." 

What  is  the  remedy?  The  suggested  change  in  which 
school  boards  would  elect  for  longer  terms  of  service,  would 
be  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Aside  from  insecurity,  there 
is  great  waste  apparent  when  half  or  more  of  the  membership 
of  a  board  changes  every  year  or  two.  The  new  members, 
in  becoming  acquainted  with  the  details  of  their  duties,  re- 
quire much  time  from  the  other  members,. or  from  the  super- 
intendent; and  outgoing  members  do  not  like  to  assume  the 
responsibility  of  inaugurating  even  needed  improvements. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  difficulty  is  deeper  seated  than 
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this.  It  is  a  well  known  principle  of  law,  embodied  in  all 
bills  of  rights,  that  the  accused  has  the  right  of  trial  by  his 
disinterested  peers,  and  if  necessary  a  change  of  venue.  The 
school  superintendent  enjoys  no  such  privilege.  His  accus- 
ers are  the  judges  who  pass  sentence  upon  him.  When  an 
unscrupulous  lawyer  attempts  to  create  local  prejudice  against 
a  judge,  for'  example,  of  a  U.  S.  Court,  his  unjust  accusa- 
tions may  have  but  little  force;  and  when  his  charges  are 
referred  to  a  higher  competent  authority, — this  authority  must 
presumably  be  disinterested,  and  if  the  charges  are  false, 
they  are  dismissed  accordingly.  If  our  public  schools  were 
given  over  more  largely  to  State  or  governmental  control, 
with  governmental  inspectors  to  look  into  the  work  of  each 
city,  then  I  believe  a  greater  degree  of  justice  could  be  done. 
While  I  do  not  know  that  this  method  will  ultimately  be 
adopted  or  followed,  I  have  faith  to  believe  that  the  American 
people  will  yet  work  out  some  plan,  whereby  good  men  and 
women  will  be  richly  content  to  make  the  "Business  of  School 
Supervision"  their  life's  vocation.  Then  and  then  only,  will 
their  labors  attain  the  dignity  of  a  profession. 

But  after  all,  my  friends,  the  serious  thing  is  not  what 
happens  to  Mr.  Billinghurst,  or  Mr.  Stilwell,  or  Mr.  Phil- 
brook,  or  Mr.  McClure.  The  serious  thing  is  with  the  boys 
and  girls.  When  they  discover  that  unwise  criticism,  unfair- 
ness, or  misrepresentation,  in  school  matters,  can  almost 
inevitably  win  oat,  when  long  enough  persisted  in,  our  schools 
are  made  to  teach  a  lesson  that  the  youth  of  America  can  ill 
afford  to  learn. 

As  this  will  be  my  last  attendance  as  a  member  of  the 
Territorial  Teachers'  Association  of  Arizona,  I  may  be  per- 
mitted a  few  words  in  closing  of  a  very  local  and  personal 
nature. 

This  is  my  seventh  year  in  the  Territory  and  in  the  Pres- 
cott  Schools.  During  that  time,  I  have  attended  each  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  except  the  first,  when  I  was  kept  at 
home  on  account  of  serious  illness  in  my  family. 

While  the  Prescott  Schools  at  the  beginning  of  this  period 
were  on  the  upward  trend,  owing  to  the  excellent  work  of  my 
predecessor,  Prof.  A.  J.  Matthews,  yet,  I  believe,  it  but  truth 
to  acknowledge  that  they  then  ranked  below  almost  any  other 
city  system  in  the  Territory.  This  was  inevitable  from  the 
past  conditions  under  which  they  had  struggled.  During  the 
ten  years  preceding,  the  Prescott  Schools  had  employed  as 
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many  as  nine  different  superintendents.  Each  year  there 
was  a  new  wrangle,  and  friends  and  relatives  of  influential 
citizens  were  given  positions  as  teachers,  only  to  be  supplanted 
the  next  year  by  a  different  assortment.  About  the  close  of 
this  period,  two  men  were  elected  as  members  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees,  who  saw  two  things  clearly :  ( 1 )  That  in  order 
to  make  any  system  of  schools  really  superior,  none  but  the 
best  teachers  obtainable  must  be  employed  and  retained,  re- 
gardless of  influence,  friendship,  or  any  other  consideration; 
and  (2)  in  order  to  get  the  best  there  is  of  anything,  there 
must  be  adequate  compensation.  These  men  are  now  serving 
their  third  term,  and  during  their  entire  administration,  they 
have  unswervingly  carried  out  this  policy.  It  has,  at  times, 
created  more  or  less  opposition,  but  whatever  excellence  the 
Prescott  Schools  have  now  attained,  and  we  believe  them  to 
be  second  to  none  in  the  Territory,  is  the  direct  result  of 
their  administration  along  these  lines.  Each  grade  teacher, 
as  well  as  our  Kindergarten  principal,  is  an  experienced 
graduate  of  some  one  of  the  best  State  Normal  Schools  of 
the  United  States;  and  each  high  school  teacher  is  a  graduate 
of  one  of  the  leading  colleges  or  universities.  We  believe 
that  not  one  city  in  the  East,  of  equal  or  larger  population, 
can  boast  of  as  high  a  degree  of  preparation  on  the  part 
of  its  teachers,  as  can  Prescott.  By  personal  inspection  of 
the  official  examiner  of  the  University  of  California,  we  have 
been  given  accredited  relations  with  that  University  and 
Stanford  University.  Vassar  College  in  the  East  has  also 
extended  to  us  the  same  privilege  recently.  And  we  now  have 
graduates  of  our  high  school  who  are  in  Michigan  University, 
Illinois  State  University  and  Vassar  College,  having  been 
admitted  on  our  diploma,  without  examination. 

As  to  attendance  at  the  meetings  of  the  Territorial  As- 
sociation, we  have  the  best  record  of  any  school  in  the  Ter- 
ritory. No  matter  where  these  meetings  have  been  held,  we 
have  attended  in  a  body,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  this 
loyalty  has  not  always  been  reciprocated.  Five  years  ago 
when  the  Association  met  at  Prescott,  we  had  only  two  or 
three  in  attendance  from  the  Phoenix  Schools,  and  last  year, 
in  Prescott,  we  had,  I  think,  but  one.  It  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at,  therefore,  that  there  was  considerable  hesitancy  on 
the  part  of  our  Board  this  year,  as  to  whether  our  schools 
should  be  dismissed  from  the  Association;  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  fact  that  it  was  felt  that  a  week's  vacation  now, 
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and  one  during  the  winter  holidays,  would  do  more  good  for 
our  pupils,  than  two  weeks  at  this  latter  time, — it  is  very 
much  of  a  question  whether  we  should  have  had  the  option 
of  attending  this  meeting. 

In  the  matter  of  salaries,  when  the  grades,  high  school 
and  all  departments  are  considered,  we  believe  the  Prescott 
Schools  pay  the  most  liberally  of  any  of  our  schools.  Our 
grade  teachers  receive  from  $750  to  $850;  our  high  school 
teachers,  $1125  to  $1200;  the  manual  training  teacher,  $1100; 
the  superintendent,  the  present  year,  $2500,  which  is,  I  be- 
lieve, the  best  salary  that  has  yet  been  paid  any  city  super- 
intendent in  the  Territory. 

While  our  efforts  have  been  directed  primarily  towards 
the  upbuilding  of  the  Prescott  Schools;  as  far  as  we  have 
had  the  ability,  we  have  tried  to  make  it  easier  for  good 
schools  to  exist  in  all  other  parts  of  the  Territory.  During 
the  past  seven  years,  more  improvements  in  the  Arizona 
School  Law  have  had  their  inception  from  Prescott  than  from 
any  other  locality.  The  law  -consolidating  district  and  high 
school  boards  of  trustees  in  single  districts,  the  law  providing 
for  representation  from  public  school  supervisors  on  the  Ter- 
ritorial Board  of  Education,  the  law  regarding  certification 
of  music  and  drawing  teachers,  and  the  manual  training  law, 
all  had  their  origin  in  Prescott. 

As  a  final  word,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  enjoyed  many 
experiences  that  have  well  repaid  me  for  coming  to  Arizona; 
but  no  one  thing  has  given  me  greater  pleasure  than  the 
associations  formed  during  these  six  or  seven  years  with  the 
teachers  of  this  Territory.  The  men  and  women  in  charge 
of  the  educational  interests  here  represented  are  doing  a 
splendid  missionary  service,  in  a  double  sense :  in  the  sacrifices 
and  labors  incident  to  all  school  work;  and  in  the  pioneer 
service  of  laying  broad  and  true  the  educational  foundations 
of  a  new  commonwealth.  You  are  to  be  congratulated  that 
you  are  working  under  one  of  the  best  systems  of  school 
laws  in  America,  and  one  which  you  will  yet  improve  and 
strengthen.  It  is  with  the  highest  hopes  for  Arizona's  educa- 
tional triumphs,  and  with  the  kindliest  wishes  that  you,  the 
arbiters  of  her  educational  destiny,  may  find  an  increasing  and 
abiding  satisfaction  in  your  labors, — that  I  take  my  leave  of 
you. 
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Education  of  Chinese  in  Foreign  Countries. 

The  Bureau  of  Education  has  received,  through  the  De- 
partment of  State,  the  following  report  from  the  American 
Legation  in  China  in  regard  to  educational  reform  in  that 
country : 

"This  Legation  has  sent  a  number  of  reports  to  the  De- 
partment upon  the  subject  of  Educational  Reform  in  China. 

"In  more  than  one  of  these  attention  was  invited  to  the 
rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  Chinese  students  who  were 
being  sent  abroad  for  education.  Most  of  these  students  have 
gone  to  Japan,  but  a  number  have  been  sent  to  Europe  and 
America. 

"The  adoption  of  a  public  school  system  on  modern  lines, 
and  the  abolition  of  the  old  system  of  examinations,  gave  a 
strong  impetus  to  the  movement. 

"No  definite  arrangements  have  been  made  as  yet  for  the 
conferring  of  degrees  in  connection  with  the  new  public  school 
system,  but,  as  an  increasing  number  of  students  are  return- 
ing from  foreign  colleges  and  universities,  it  has  become  neces- 
sary to  make  special  arrangement  for  their  examination  with 
a  view  to  granting  them  Chinese  degrees  and  assigning  them 
to  official  posts.  This  is  the  more  imperative  because  of  the 
great  need  for  men  acquainted  with  modern  science  and  in- 
ternational law  in  various  branches  of  the  government  service. 

"The  first  degree  conferred  upon  such  students  by  the  Im- 
perial Government  were  granted  in  the  summer  of  1905,  when 
fourteen  returned  students  were  thus  honored. 

"This  year  arrangements  were  made  for  another  examina- 
tion, the  results  of  which  have  been  made  known.  The  num- 
ber of  applicants  for  examination  was  53,  but  only  42  were 
admitted,  of  whom  23  had  studied  in  Japan,  17  in  the  United 
States,  and  one  each  in  Great  Britain  and  Germany. 

"The  students  were  examined  in  the  branches  covered  by 
their  foreign  degrees.  By  a  mistake  of  the  examiners  two 
of  the  American  students  were  improperly  classed  and  failed 
to  receive  the  examination  intended. 

"Those  receiving  marks  of  80  per  cent  or  upwards  were 
granted  the  degree  of  chin  shih,  or  Doctor;  those  marked 
from  70  per  cent  to  80  per  cent,  a  first  grade  chu  jen,  or  M.  A., 
and  those  between  60  per  cent  and  70  per  cent  a  second  grade 
M.  A. 

"The  papers  were  prepared  in  English  by  students  who 
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had  studied  in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain  and  Germany, 
and  in  Chinese  by  those  who  had  studied  in  Japan. 

"The  result  was  that  9  gained  the  Doctorate,  5  the  first 
grade  M.  A.,  and  18  the  second  grade  M.  A.  Ten  failed,  in- 
cluding the  two  American  students  who  were  improperly 
classed. 

Of  the  9  Doctors,  eight  studied  in  the  United  States  and 
one  in  Great  Britain.  The  first  place  was  taken  by  a  graduate 
of  Yale.  One  of  the  Doctors  is  Mr.  W.  W.  Yen,  a  professor 
in  St.  John's  College  (American  Episcopal  Mission)  Shang- 
hai, who  is,  I  believe,  a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Virginia. 

"Among  the  first  grade  M.  A.'s,  are  Mr.  S.  Alfred  Sze  and 
his  brother,  Thomas  Sze,  graduates  of  Cornell.  The  former 
was  secretary  to  Professor  Jenks  during  his  conference  with 
the  Chinese  Government  upon  the  subject  of  the  establish- 
ment of  a  new  monetary  system  for  China.  Mr.  Sze  has 
since  been  appointed  General  Superintendent  of  the  Pekin- 
Hankow  Railway." 


Teachers'  Salaries  and  Cost  of  Living. 

Recommended  That  the  Salaries  Be  Raised  and  Paid  Monthly 
the  Year  Around. 

For  the  past  three  or  four  months  Superintendent  James 
A.  Barr  of  the  city  schools  has  devoted  much  time  to  the 
gathering  of  data  to  show  how  living  expenses  have  increased 
during  the  past  few  years  and  how  the  cost  of  living  has 
affected  wage  earners,  including  teachers.  At  the  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Education  Mr.  Barr  submitted  a  report  recom- 
mending that  steps  be  taken  at  once  to  secure  a  sufficient  ap- 
propriation to  raise  the  salaries  of  principals,  teachers  and 
janitors,  and  that  hereafter  all  employes  of  the  school  de- 
partment be  paid  monthly  throughout  the  year.  Each  mem- 
ber, when  interviewed,  expressed  his  heartiest  approval,  and 
stated  that  justice  demanded  that  the  pay  of  the  teachers  be 
increased.  The  report  is  highly  interesting  and  is  herewith 
given  in  full : 

Stockton,  Cal,  March  6,  1907. 
To  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Stockton. 

Mrs  Davis  and  Gentlemen: 

During  the  past  two  years  there  has  been  a  marked  in- 
crease in  the  cost  of  living.     This  increase  has  been  especially. 
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pronounced  in  California  since  the  earthquake  and  fire  in  San 
Francisco  in  April  last.  In  practically  all  occupations  through- 
out the  State,  teaching  alone  excepted,  salaries  have  been  ad- 
vanced to  meet  this  increased  cost  of  living  expenses.  In 
submitting  to  the  tax-levying  bodies  of  this  city  and  county 
estimates  of  the  expense  of  conducting  the  school  department 
during  the  coming  school  year,  it  would  seem  to  be  but  just 
that  the  principals,  teachers,  and  janitors  of  the  public  schools 
should  receive  as  much  consideration  in  the  matter  of  a  living 
wage  as  is  so  freely  accorded  by  the  public  to  the  plumber,  the 
carpenter,  the  painter,  and  to  other  wage  earners. 

FORMER    STANDARD    LOW. 

No  better  illustration  of  the  fixed  condition  of  teachers' 
salaries  could  be  made  than  by  comparing  the  salaries  paid 
in  Stockton  in  1887  with  salaries  paid  now.  In  1887  the 
average  annual  salary  paid  grade  teachers  in  Stockton  was 
$779.41.  At  that  time  the  standards  required  of  teachers 
were  far  lower  than  those  now  demanded.  A  high  school 
education  was  deemed  ample  preparation  for  teaching.  Even 
a  grammar  school  education,  supplemented  by  a  few  months' 
additional  training,  was  accepted  as  a  good  basis  for  entrance 
to  the  school  room  as  a  teacher. 

PALTRY  INCREASE. 

At  the  present  time  a  large  proportion  of  our  teachers  are 
Normal  school  graduates,  while  not  a  few  have  had  university 
training.  The  training  or  experience  now  demanded  of  the 
teacher  as  a  prerequisite  to  entrance  to  our  schools  requires 
at  least  four  more  years  of  preparation  than  were  required 
twenty  years  ago,  while  living  expenses  are  far  greater.  Tak- 
ing into  account  the  higher  standards  and  the  increased  cost 
of  living,  one  would  imagine  that  there  had  been  a  material 
increase  in  salaries  since  1887.  Hjere  are  the  facts:  In  1887 
the  average  salary  paid  grade  teachers  in  Stockton  was 
$779.41.  Today,  at  the  end  of  twenty  years,  the  average  an- 
nual salary  paid  such  teachers  is  $790.80,  an  increase  of  but 
$11.39,  or  less  than  one  and  one-half  per  cent. 

WHAT  AUTHORITIES   SAY. 

In  striking  contrast  with  this  small  increase  is  the  report 
of  Bradstreet's  on  the  cost  of  food  and  clothing  at  the  close 
of  1906,  showing  an  advance  of  nearly  twenty-five  per  cent 
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as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  Stockton,  in  common 
with  all  other  places  in  California,  has  seen  during  the  past 
year  an  even  greater  increase  in  the  cost  of  actual  necessities 
of  life.  According  to  Stevenson,  in  his  "Cost  of  Living,"  the 
cost  of  foods  reduced  to  an  average  expenditure,  shows  an 
increase  of  48^  per  cent  over  the  average  cost  in  1898. 

HIGH    COST    OF    LIVING. 

Coal  that  now  retails  in  Stockton  at  $16  per  ton,  sold  in 
1906  at  $12,  and  in  1905  at  $1 1,  showing  an  increase  of  33  1-3 
per  cent  for  the  year,  and  of  more  than  45  per  cent  during  the 
past  two  years.  The  same  coal  retailed  seven  years  ago  for 
$10  per  ton,  an  increase  in  seven  years  of  60  per  cent.  Four- 
foot  wood  that  sold  in  1906  for  $8  per  cord,  now  sells  at 
$10,  an  increase  of  25  per  cent.  Within  the  past  two  years 
butter  has  increased  25  per  cent  in  cost,  bread  20  per  cent, 
potatoes  45  per  cent,  fresh  meats  (especially  pork  and  mutton) 
from  15  to  35  per  cent,  with  increases  in  many  other  table 
necessities  in  proportion. 

Advances  have  been  made  in  practically  all  kinds  of  cloth- 
ing and  house  furnishings.  For  instance,  during  the  past 
six  months  the  price  of  muslin  has  advanced  from  10  to  I2j4 
cents  a  yard,  an  increase  of  25  per  cent,  while  sheeting  which 
sold  at  25  cents  per  yard  a  year  and  a  half  ago  now  brings 
373/2  cents,  an  increase  of  50  per  cent.  A  tailored  suit  that 
two  years  ago  cost  $22.50  now  costs  $30,  an  increase  of  33  1-3 
per  cent.  Shoes  that  sold  last  year  for  $3.50  now  cost  $4, 
a  modest  increase  of  but  14  per  cent.  The  five-cent  calicoes 
of  the  past  now  sell  for  seven  cents  a  yard,  an  increase  of  40 
per  cent.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  (and  depress- 
ing, as  well)  to  note  that  No.  1  redwood  that  sold  two  years 
ago  at  $18  per  thousand  feet  now  commands  $34,  an  increase 
of  nearly  90  per  cent,  while  No.  1  pine  that  sold  at  that  time 
at  $16  per  thousand  feet  now  brings  $33,  an  increase  of  106 
per  cent.  Without  going  into  further  details,  so  runs  the 
increase  in  the  cost  of  living  for  teachers  as  well  as  for  all 
others  called  upon  to  live  during  these  prosperous  times. 

It  will  be  admitted  that  this  appalling  increase  in  the  cost 
of  living  during  the  past  few  years,  but  especially  during  the 
past  year,  has  not  thus  far  materially  affected  the  salaries  of 
the  principals,  teachers  and  janitors  of  the  public  schools.  It 
is  but  fair  to  note  how  the  earnings  of  other  wage  earners  have 
been  affected.     Within  the  year  the  minimum  daily  wage  paid 
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carpenters  in  Stockton  has  been  increased  from  $3.50  to  $4 
per  day,  an  increase  for  the  year  of  14  per  cent.  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  Stockton  carpenter  is  assured  of  steady  work 
in  San  Francisco  at  $5  per  day. 

SALARIES   COMPARED. 

On  January  1,  1907,  the  wages  of  all  employes  in  the 
printing  offices  of  Stockton  were  raised  $3  per  week.  Job 
printers  were  increased  from  $19.50  per  week  to  $22.50  per 
week,  job  foremen  from  $24  to  $27  per  week,  linotype  opera- 
tors, afternoon  papers,  from  $22.50  to  $25.50  per  week,  and 
on  morning  papers  from  $25.50  to  $28.50  per  week.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  a  carpenter  working  steadily  at  his  trade 
will  earn  more  during  the  year  than  will  any  grade  teacher  in 
the  public  schools,  that  any  job  printer  in  the  city  has  a  greater 
earning  capacity  than  any  of  the  principals  or  teachers  in  the 
primary  and  grammar  schools  (five  principals  alone  excepted), 
and  that  the  foreman  of  any  job  printing  office  with  perhaps 
but  six  or  eight  employes  under  him,  can  earn  more  during 
the  year  than  can  a  principal  in  the  service  of  the  grammar 
schools  having  charge  of  the  school  work  of  400  or  more 
boys  and  girls. 

Prior  to  1903  plumbers  in  Stockton  were  paid  from  $2  to 
$3  per  day,  their  hours  being  reduced  from  nine  to  eight  some 
two  years  before.  In  1903  the  minimum  daily  wage  to 
plumbers  was  increased  from  $3  to  $3.50.  On  September  1, 
1906,  the  minimum  daily  wage  was  increased  to  $4.50  per  day, 
representing  an  increase  during  the  past  four  years  of  50  per 
cent  in  the  wages  paid  plumbers.  Any  journeyman  plumber 
in  Stockton  working  steadily  at  his  trade  has  nearly  double 
the  earning  capacity  of  teachers  in  the  primary  and  grammar 
schools,  or  to  make  the  comparison  in  another  way,  the  Stock- 
ton plumber  working  steadily  at  his  trade  can  earn  more  dur- 
ing the  year  than  can  any  of  the  90  employes  of  the  Stockton 
school  department,  with  the  exception  of  the  principal  of  the 
high  school  and  the  city  superintendent  of  schools. 

RELATIVE   QUALIFICATIONS. 

Under  the  laws  of  the  State  a  boy  of  fourteen  from  the 
grammar  schools  may  become  a  plumber's  apprentice  or  helper. 
In  four  years'  time  he  will  be  a  journeyman  plumber  earning 
$4.50  per  day,  or  if  he  lives  in  San  Francisco,  $6  per  day.  In 
other  words,  the  plumber  will  be  earning  full  wages  at  an  age 
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when  the  young  man  or  the  young  women  is  about  ready  to 
begin  a  four  years'  course  in  normal  school  or  university  as 
special  preparation  for  teaching. 

During  the  four  years  that  the  normal  or  university  student 
is  preparing  for  teaching  at  an  expense  for  board,  books, 
lectures,  etc.,  of  at  least  $500  per  year,  the  plumber  will  be 
working  at  his  trade  at  $4.50  per  day.  Should  the  student  be 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  diploma,  he  or  she  may  then 
hope  to  earn  perhaps  one-half  as  much  as  the  plumber.  The 
financial  chances  of  the  teacher  may  best  be  shown  by  con- 
sidering the  fact  that  of  the  9,371  teachers  engaged  in  public 
school  work  in  California,  less  than  100,  or  but  little  over  one 
per  cent,  are  now  paid  salaries  equal  to  the  financial  wage 
standard  accorded  the  Stockton  plumber.  So  much  for  the 
financial  rewards  of  teaching  school ! 

TEACHERS    PAID    LEAST. 

Other  comparisons  just  as  striking  might  be  made.  With 
the  exception  of  teachers,  apparently  all  wage  earners,  whether 
carpenters,  plasterers,  brick  layers,  teamsters,  hod  carriers,  etc., 
are  receiving  much  higher  wages,  wages  more  commensurate 
with  the  cost  of  living  and  with  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
times.  It  should  be  distinctly  noted  that  these  comparisons 
are  not  made  with  a  view  to  showing  that  better  paid  wage 
earners  are  paid  too  much,  but  that  the  teachers  are  paid  en- 
tirely too  little. 

NO   EXTRA    COMPENSATION. 

Studies  that  have  been  made  show  that  the  teacher  in 
school  room  work  and  in  the  preparation  will  average  more 
than  ten  hours  per  day,  whereas  most  trades  are  on  the  eight- 
hour  basis.  Moreover,  when  the  tradesman  works  over- 
time his  wages  for  the  extra  time  put  in  are  almost  invariably 
50  per  cent  higher  than  his  scheduled  wage  rate;  but  the 
regular  daily  overtime  put  in  by  the  teacher  means  more  ser- 
vice for  pupils  and  parents  without  thought  of  extra  com- 
pensation. 

TAX    RATE'   COMPARED. 

When  the  question  of  teachers'  salaries  is  broached,  it  is 
at  times  popular  with  tax-levying  bodies  to  raise  the  cry  of 
"high  taxes."  The  following  table  will  show  the  total  local 
school  tax  rate,  including  both  the  county  and  the  city  or  dis- 
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trict  school  tax,  levied  in  various  California  cities  for  main- 
taining the  public  schools  during  the  present  year : 


Eureka    

San   Jose 

Oakland 

Stockton    

Salinas    

Santa  Rosa  .  .  . 

Palo  Alto 

Berkeley   

Santa  Cruz   .  .  . 

Alameda    

Pomona    

San  Diego 
Sacramento    .  .  . 
San  Bernardino 
Santa  Barbara 

Riverside    

Santa  Ana 

Ventura 

Fresno   


418 

42 

458 

48 

48 

48 

49 

50 

53 

597 

60 

61 

655 

657 

68 

68 

83 

844 
88 


These  figures  show  that  Stockton,  as  compared  with  other 
California  cities,  is  not  overtaxed  for  school  support.  They 
also  demonstrate  that  a  reasonable  increase  in  the  tax  rate  can 
well  be  made  by  the  tax-levying  bodies  of  the  city  and  county 
to  permit  of  an  increase  in  the  salaries  of  the  principals, 
teachers  and  janitors  of  the  public  schools. 

TWO   MONTHS   IDLE. 

Stockton,  in  common  with  many  California  cities,  pays 
the  teachers  for  ten  months  only.  From  the  last  of  June  to 
the  last  of  September  the  teachers  must  live — but  without  a 
salary.  If  the  salaries  paid  teachers  during  the  months  ac- 
tively employed  are  not  sufficient  for  a  year's  support,  es- 
pecially when  the  vacation  is  long,  they  must  seek  other  means 
of  earning  a  livelihood.  Such  employment  leads  to  divided 
interests  and  is  quite  sure  to  be  at  the  expense  of  school 
work.  All  other  regular  employes  of  State,  county  and 
municipality  are  paid  for  twelve  months  in  the  year.  Teach- 
ing would  be  on  a  better  basis  both  for  taxpayer  and  teacher 
if  teachers  had  a  regular  monthly  income  to  look  forward 
to  each  month  throughout  the  year.     If  teachers  of  experience 
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are  to  be  retained  in  the  schools,  they  should  receive  a  suffi- 
cient salary  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  living,  not  for  ten 
months,  but  for  the  entire  year. 

MANY  QUIT  PROFESSION. 

The  matter  of  teachers'  salaries  is  one  of  vital  importance, 
not  only  to  the  teachers  themselves,  but  to  the  general  public 
as  well.  Our  teachers  are  now  not  only  the  poorest  paid  of 
all  our  professional  classes,  but  are  much  more  poorly  paid 
than  the  average  California  mechanic  of  today. 

The  teacher's  calling,  from  its  very  nature,  makes  heavy 
financial  demands  upon  one.  Teachers  must  live  and  dress 
well.  They  cannot  be  cheap  and  careless  in  such  matters. 
Their  board  and  their  attire  cost  more  than  that  of  cheaper 
classes  of  labor.  Besides  this,  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  if 
teachers  are  to  maintain  their  positions  and  be  effective  in 
their  work,  that  they  spend  considerable  sums  of  money  each 
year  in  the  purchase  of  books  and  magazines,  both  literary 
and  professional.  They  must  also  attend  lectures  and  from 
time  to  time  take  special  courses  of  instruction,  all  of  which 
are  expenses  not  called  for  in  the  ordinary  walks  of  life. 

SERVICES   UNDERESTIMATED. 

As  a  body  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  Stockton 
rank  with  any  corps  in  California.  Both  from  the  stand- 
point of  high  character  of  work  done  and  of  the  increased  cost 
of  living,  they  are  deserving  of  better  salaries.  The  muni- 
cipality, as  the  wealthiest  employer  of  labor,  can  well  afford 
to  pay  its  teachers  on  at  least  the  same  basis  as  the  individual 
citizen  pays  when  he  seeks  the  services  of  the  carpenter,  the 
plumber,  the  brick  layer,  or  the  printer. 

RECOMMENDATIONS. 

In  conclusion,  the  following  suggestions  are  submitted  for 
your  consideration. 

1.  That  the  tax-levying  bodies  of  the  city  and  county 
be  requested  to  levy  a  salary  tax  sufficient  to  raise  the  salaries 
of  the  principals,  teachers  and  janitors  of  the  public  schools 
to  a  basis  that  will  at  least  approximate  that  of  other  wage 
earners. 

2.  That,  beginning  with  July  I,  1907,  the  salaries  of  all 
principals,    teachers    and   janitors    be   paid    in   twelve   equal 
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monthly  payments,  the  same  as  salaries  are  paid  to  all  other 
regular  employes  of  the  State,  county  and  city. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

Jas.  A.  Barr, 

City  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


Composition. 

Editor  Journal: 

In  a  fifth  grade  I  found  a  unique  program  for  Washing- 
ton's Birthday.  Material  of  History  and  Geography  had  been 
used  for  composition.  Part  of  the  work  took  the  form  of 
conversation  between  historical  characters.  Some  appropriate 
to  the  occasion  were  acted,  the  girls  dressing  as  colonial  dames. 
They  show  one  way  of  applying  the  suggestions  of  your 
February  number.  Yours  truly, 

T.  L.  Heaton. 


BOSTON  TEA  PARTY. 

Isabel — -These  are  troublesome  times,  of  that  there  is  no 
doubt.  Did  you  hear  what  happened  at  Boston  when  they 
threw  the  tea  overboard? 

Kadah — I  heard  something  about  it  but  never  an  exact 
account. 

Isabel — Well,  I'll  tell  you.  I  heard  it  all  from  a  personal 
friend  of  Samuel  Adams',  and  surely  he  ought  to  know.  A 
number  of  the  strongest  men  of  Boston  held  a  meeting  at  the 
Old  South  Church  and  decided  on  throwing  over  the  tea  into 
the  harbor.  That  very  night  they  disguised  themselves  as 
Indians  and  went  down  to  the  harbor.  The  English  sailors 
heard  a  terrible  noise  and  looking  up  saw  a  band  of  Indians 
approaching.  They  carried  knives  and  tomahawks.  They 
boarded  the  tea  ships  and  the  sailors  were  so  frightened  that 
they  just  stepped  aside  and  the  Indians  went  down  into  the 
hold.  Soon  they  came  back  carrying  chests  of  tea,  which  they 
threw  right  over  into  the  harbor.  Three  hundred  and  forty- 
two  chests  were  thrown  out.  They  speak  of  it  as  the  Boston 
Tea  Party.  England  thinks  we  can't  live  without  her  tea,  but 
we  can.     No  one  here  drinks  English  tea,  and,  though  this 
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drink  we  make  from  raspberry  leaves  may  not  be  good,  it's 
better  than  drinking  English  tea  and  paying  unjust  taxes. 
England  thought  we  would  have  to  buy  her  stamped  paper,  but 
we  didn't,  and  we'll  show  her  how  we  feel  about  this. 

Evelyn — I  had  a  letter  from  a  friend  of  mine  at  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  and  there,  too,  they  have  been  having  trouble  over 
the  tea.  I  believe  I  have  the  letter  with  me.  Should  you  like 
to  hear  what  she  says  ? 

"Charleston,  S.  C,  Dec.  16,  1773. 
"Dear  Mistress  McCusker: 

"I  take  my  pen  in  hand  to  write  to  you.  I  suppose  you 
have  heard  what  happened  in  Charleston.  I  am  sure  it  will 
never  be  forgotten.  If  our  Mother  Country  had  seen  it  she 
could  never  forget  it.  They  took  the  tea  on  shore  and  stored 
it  in  damp  cellars;  and  you  know  how  easily  tea  rots,  so  it 
was  a  complete  loss.  I  heard  that  to  punish  Boston,  England 
was  going  to  quarter  the  English  troops  there  and  also  close 
the  port.  If  she  does,  I  am  afraid  she  will  regret  it,  as  we  will 
not  and  cannot  stand  such  treatment.  We  are  drinking  the 
juice  of  raspberry  and  sage  leaves  rather  than  drink  England's 
old  tea,  and  though  I  can't  say  I  like  the  taste  nothing  would 
make  me  drink  the  tea  from  England.  When  you  write  tell 
me  how  the  people  feel  in  your  part  of  the  country.  Here  the 
feeling  that  we  must  have  war  sooner  or  later  is  growing 
stronger  every  day.  Let  us  hope  we  will  never  have  to  fight 
for  surely  we  would  be  like  mere  babies  fighting  against 
mighty  England.     I  remain  yours  affectionately, 

"Charlotte  Elliot." 

Dorothy — It  sounds  very  bad  to  me,  and  I  hear  that  there 
has  been  trouble  at  Annapolis. 

Kadah — At  Annapolis  the  tea  was  burnt  and  at  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  it  was  sent  back  unloaded.  If  England 
thinks  she  can  do  what  she  likes  with  us  she  is  mistaken.  Just 
because  she  has  been  forced  to  remove  all  other  taxes  she 
thinks  we  will  pay  this  one.  She  has  no  right  to  tax  us,  as 
we  are  not  represented  in  Parliament.  I  know  only  a  little 
about  the  Stamp  Act.    Will  somebody  here  tell  me  about  it  ? 

Dorothy — Why,  yes,  I  know  about  it.  If  any  piece  of 
paper  was  used  for  a  legal  document  in  court  they  had  to  pay 
a  duty  of  from  three  pence  to  ten  pounds  sterling.  Every 
license,    bond,     deed,    warrant,    bill    of    lading,    indenture, 
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pamphlet,  almanac,  newspaper  or  pack  of  cards  had  to  be 
written  or  printed  on  stamped  paper,  made  in  England.  It 
had  to  be  paid  for  at  the  price  fixed  by  law.  Disputes  under 
the  law  could  be  tried  without  a  jury,  and  the  people  wouln't 
stand  that. 

The  money  raised  by  this  tax  was  not  to  be  taken  to  Eng- 
land, but  spent  in  America  for  defending  the  colonies.  Any- 
way, the  colonists  said  they  would  not  be  taxed.  The  question 
was  not  "Shall  America  support  an  army,"  but  "Shall  Par- 
liament tax  America?"  When  Parliament  met  in  1765  such 
an  uproar  was  made  that  they  were  forced  to  repeal  the  law, 
which  they  did  in  1766. 

Kad — Thank  you.  That  is  certainly  a  very  clear  account. 
I  am  afraid  we  are  going  to  have  war  and  I  certainly  dread 
the  thought. 

Isabel — We  may  patch  matters  up.  You  never  can  tell 
how  such  matters  will  end. 

Evelyn — Well,  I  am  sure  I  hope  that  England  will  come 
to  her  senses  and  treat  us  justly. 

Dorothy — Let  us  all  hope  that  there  will  be  no  war. 

THE  FIRST  AMERICAN  FLAG. 

Mae— Ladies,  you  cannot  imagine  how  astonished  and 
proud  I  was  when  General  George  Washington,  accompanied 
by  a  committee  of  Congress,  came  into  my  shop  yesterday  and 
asked  me  to  make  an  American  flag. 

Paula — O,  Betsy,  weren't  you  the  proudest  person  in  all 
the  world? 

Vera — O,  what  does  he  look  like,  Betsy?     Please  tell  us. 

Mae — I  am  so  excited  I  don't  know  what  to  say. 

Paula — I  once  saw  him  from  a  distance.  He  is  very  tall 
and  stately. 

Mae — I  had  a  splendid  chance  to  see  him  closely  and 
watch  him,  too.  He  is,  just  as  Paula  said,  tall  and  stately, 
with  a  stern  face,  but  when  he  smiles  he  has  a  very  kind  look. 

Kathrin — What  is  the  flag  to  look  like  when  it  is  made? 
It  is  time  that  we  had  our  own  flag  to  stand  for  our  country, 
and  to  mean  something.  America  has  had  no  regular  flag  up 
to  now.  Every  fort  and  regiment  has  used  the  colors  and 
designs  that  it  liked  best.  But  won't  it  be  splendid  when  every 
regiment  in  the  country  carries  the  same  flag! 

Madeline — But  tell  us,  Betsy,  what  is  our  national  flag  to 
be  like? 
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Mae — It  will  have  thirteen  stripes  of  alternate  red  and 
white  running  across  the  flag,  and  in  the  upper  left  hand 
corner  it  is  to  have  a  circle  of  thirteen  white  stars  on  a  blue 
field. 

Madeline — I  suppose  the  thirteen  stripes  and  stars  will 
stand  for  our  thirteen  states.  Wouldn't  it  be  beautiful  if  every 
time  a  new  state  were  added  to  our  country  a  new  star  would 
be  added  to  the  flag? 

Mae — I  think  that  is  what  they  intend  to  do.  George 
Washington  suggested  a  four-pointed  star,  but  I  thought  a 
five-pointed  star  would  be  better.    Don't  you  think  so,  too? 

Vera — I  think  it  will  be  beautiful.  In  fact,  I  think  it  will 
be  the  most  beautiful  of  all  flags.  I  hear  the  soldiers  are  to 
have  regular  uniforms,  too.  I  do  love  the  colors,  red,  white 
and  blue,  because  each  means  something.  The  red  stands  for 
bravery  and  courage,  the  white  stands  for  purity  and  the  blue 
for  justice.    What  a  grand  flag  it  is  going  to  be! 

Paula — I  think  it  is  high  time  for  us  to  start  to  work  to 
make  the  flag.  It  is  going  to  be  much  more  beautiful  than 
the  Pine  Tree  Flag  or  the  Rattlesnake  Flag,  that  has  been 
used.  Betsy,  your  name  will  always  be  remembered  because 
you  designed  the  great  American  flag. 

Mae — I  hope  it  will  help  to  make  me  as  brave  and  good 
as  our  great  leader,  whose  idea  it  really  was. 

DECLARATION  OF  INDEPENDENCE. 

Jeff — Gentlemen,  we  have  come  together  to  discuss  a 
Declaration  of  Independence.  There  is  so  much  to  say  on  the 
subject  that  it  is  difficult  to  know  where  to  begin.  The  war 
has  begun,  and  so  long  as  we  have  to  fight  let  us  fight  for  our 
independence. 

B.  F. — A  Declaration  of  Independence  would  give  us 
strength.  Then  if  we  win  this  war  we  will  be  an  independent 
nation. 

J.  A. — If  we  declare  our  independence  of  England  foreign 
nations  may  treat  with  us  before  the  end  of  the  war,  but  if  we 
acknowledge  ourselves  subjects  of  England  they  will  never 
do  it. 

Jeff. — It  is  true  that  at  first  we  did  not  intend  to  fight  for 
independence,  but  as  our  friend,  Patrick  Henry,  says,  "Give 
me  liberty,  or  give  me  death."  We  have  had  a  taste  of  free- 
dom, and,  though  we  win  in  this  struggle,  we  cannot  be  sure 
that  England  will  not  again  tax  us  unjustly.     If  we  succeed 
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why  not  succeed  as  an  independent  nation,  the  equal  of  any- 
other  free  people. 

B.  F. — Half  of  our  men  do  not  know  what  they  are 
fighting  for.  Let  us  draw  up  this  Declaration  of  Independence 
and  have  it  read  before  the  army.  Every  man  will  fight  with 
doubled  courage  when  he  understands  what  such  a  victory 
would  mean. 

J.  A. — Let  the  clergymen  talk  of  it.  They  can  make  the 
people  understand  its  best  points.  We  know  now  that  we  can 
not  hope  to  be  friends  with  England,  and  that  this  war  must 
be  fought  to  a  close.  The  Declaration  of  Independence  will 
strengthen  us  greatly,  and  I  hope  that  we  shall  soon  see  its 
adoption,  and  I  move  that  you,  Thomas  Jefferson,  draw  it  up. 

T.  J. — England's  taxation  is  tyranny.  She  has  driven  us 
to  our  present  course,  and  with  help  from  you  all  I  shall  do 
my  best  to  draw  up  a  suitable  and  creditable  Declaration  of 
Independence. 

BENEDICT  ARNOLD. 

B.  A. — I  believe  you  are  General  Brown  who  fought  so 
bravely  at  Saratoga. 

Frank — I  am, — and  can  this  ?  Yes,  I  believe  it  is  Benedict 
Arnold. 

B.  A. — Yes,  it  is,  and  I  can  tell  you  I  am  glad  to  meet  an 
American  soldier,  for  I  have  often  wondered  what  you  people 
across  the  water  think  of  me  and  how  you  would  treat  me 
should  I  return? 

Frank — Think  of  you?  Well,  I  think  that  they  never  do 
think  of  you.  Should  you  ever  come  back  I  think  they  would 
cut  off  your  leg  which  was  wounded  at  Saratoga  and  bury  it 
with  all  the  honors  of  war  and  then  they  would  hang  you 
from  the  highest  tree.  But  none  of  us  can  understand  how 
you  ever  brought  yourself  to  do  such  a  deed. 

B.  A. — I  never  received  the  praise  that  was  my  due  after 
the  battle  of  Saratoga.  I  should  have  been  advanced  and  was 
not,  for  I  consider  that  I  really  won  that  victory  for  the 
Americans. 

Frank — Washington  always  gave  you  credit  for  your 
bravery,  and  that  was  what  made  him  so  lenient  to  you  when 
you  were  court-martialed  for  using  the  funds  of  the  army. 
He  also  gave  you  command  of  West  Point.  Not  many  gen- 
erals would  have  done  that. 

B.  A.- — He  should  have  forgiven  the  using  of  the  army 
funds.     My  wife  drove  me  to  that.     She  was  a  Tory,  you 
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know,  and  always  did  care  for  the  English.  We  lived  extrava- 
gantly;  too,  and  I  had  to  have  money,  and  that  was  the  only 
way  I  could  get  it.  If  my  wife  had  felt  differently  I  suppose 
I  never  should  have  done  it. 

Frank — I  cannot  understand  it  anyway.  Did  you  first 
correspond  with  Clinton? 

B.  A. — Yes.  And  he  immediately  sent  his  agents  to  see 
me,  and  they  soon  brought  me  the  papers. 

Frank — Still,  I  don't  see  how  you  did  such  a  deed. 

B.  A. — Clinton  offered  me  such  a  large  sum  of  money  and 
the  rank  of  Brigadier  General,  and  I  was  still  so  deeply  in 
debt.  I  had  to  do  it.  And  poor  Andre  was  caught  and  hung. 
You  know  I  always  felt  badly  about  that.  And  don't  think 
■  my  life  has  been  a  happy  one.  I  can  truthfully  say  I  have  not 
known  a  happy  moment  since  I  left  New  York.  My  last 
request  shall  be  that  when  I  die  I  shall  be  buried  under  an 
American  flag. 

VALLEY  FORGE. 

Washington — My  dear  Lafayette,  you  can  see  for  yourself 
the  condition  of  our  army.  Without  uniforms,  without  proper 
food  and  shelter,  we  are  trying  to  carry  on  this  war.  Our 
enemies  have  all  the  things  that  my  men  most  need.  My  heart 
is  sick  for  them  when  I  think  of  all  they  suffer.  I  am  confident 
that  with  proper  food,  clothing  and  firearms  I  could  bring  this 
war  to  a  close  within  a  short  time. 

Lafayette — Yes.  I  can  see  that  your  soldiers  look  poor 
and  ill  fed.  But  they  have  kept  up  their  courage  manfully. 
This  winter  with  its  hardships  is  a  severe  trial  for  them,  and 
for  you,  but  it  will  not  do  them  as  much  harm  as  the  life  the 
English  soldiers  are  living.  Their  only  thought  is  for  balls 
and  amusements,  while  your  army  is  made  up  of  patriots.  I 
should  like  to  speak  to  one  of  your  soldiers. 

Washington — I  will  call  one  of  them  now.  Daniel,  General 
Lafayette  would  speak  with  you. 

Lafayette — This  is  a  hard  winter  for  you,  my  man,  is  it 
not? 

Daniel — I  have  been  weeks  without  shelter  and  food.  My 
uniform  is  in  rags  and  my  gun  is  rusty.  I  leave  a  track  of 
blood  in  the  snow  because  my  feet  are  bare  and  bleeding.  If 
it  were  not  for  our  dear  General,  I  do  not  think  we  could  keep 
up  our  courage,  but  if  he  can  stand  it,  working  and,  planning 
the  way  he  must,  we  can  do  no  less  than  bear  it,  too. 
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Lafayette — You  can  be  very  proud  of  your  General,  man, 
for  he  is  one  man  in  a  thousand.  And  you,  General  Wash- 
ington, if  you  have  an  army  of  such  soldiers  can  be  proud  of 
them,  too. 

Washington — I  am.  I  hope  that  Franklin  succeeds  in  per- 
suading the  King  of  France  to  send  us  ships,  men  and  money. 
We  need  them.  Your  good  will  and  assistance,  General 
Lafayette,  has  meant  a  great  deal  to  us  and  we,  I  mean  the 
whole  American  nation,  can  never  forget  it. 

Lafayette — I  think  you  can  look  for  help  from  France, 
and  with  all  my  heart  I  wish  it  to  you. 

SURRENDER  OF  CORNWALLIS. 

Jack — General  Washington,  I,  General  O'Hara,  second  in 
command  of  the  British  Army,  have  been  sent  by  General 
Cormvallis,  who  is  ill,  to  hand  to  you  his  sword  and  surrender 
to  you  in  the  name  of  the  King  of  England. 

Fritz — I  beg  you  to  keep  your  sword,  General  O'Hara, 
for  it  may  still  do  many  brave  deeds  for  your  country,  which 
so  lately  was  my  country,  too. 

Jack — General  Cornwallis  wished  me  to  tell  you  of  the 
great  respect  he  feels  toward  you  and  your  army  for  the  great 
bravery  you  have  shown.  When  we  fought  our  first  battle 
your  army  seemed  like  a  handful  of  untrained  men  to  our  great 
army  of  trained  soldiers,  and  we  never  dreamed  that  you 
could  conquer  us. 

Fritz — You  have  taught  us  a  great  deal,  General  O'Hara, 
and  we  thank  you  for  showing  us  what  training  amounts  to. 
It  was  no  easy  task  for  me  to  train  these  farmers;  and  had  it 
not  been  for  their  great  bravery  and  courage  we  should  never 
have  succeeded.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  it  seemed  as  if 
Great  Britain  would  surely  win  the  war,  but  the  signing  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  gave  the  men  new  strength 
and  courage.  Your  men  have  fought  with  quite  as  much  will 
as  my  men  have,  but  we  had  the  advantage  of  fighting  in  our 
own  country. 

Jack — You  are  very  modest,  General  Washington,  and  I 
admire  you  and  your  army  very  much.  I  repeat  it,  sir,  I 
admire  you  for  your  great  bravery. 
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Composition  Work. 

By  M.  R.  Arms. 

Teachers  are  wont  to  lament  over  the  poor  results  obtained 
in  composition  work.  The  sentences  are  poorly  constructed, 
the  punctuation,  or  lack  of  punctuation,  is  "awful;"  the 
writing,  well,  unless  the  teacher  has  a  very  vivid  imagination, 

she  needs  an  interpreter;  and  the  spelling  is, words 

fail  me. 

"  How  many  teachers  ever  realized  that  the  fault  lay  not  so 
much  with  the  child  as  with  the  subject  of  the  composition. 
The  average  child  has  only  a  vague  idea  of  the  "Battle  of 
.  Bunker  Hill"  or  "The  Settlement  of  Virginia."  When  he 
tries  to  write  about  it,  not  having  a  vivid  picture  before  him, 
he  tries  to  recall  the  words  of  the  book,  which  he  never  fully 
understood.  The  result  is  remarkable.  He  is  so  occupied  with 
trying  to  get  something  to  say  that  he  forgets  how  he  says  it, 
as  well  as  the  punctuation  and  spelling. 

In  place  of  these  hackneyed  subjects  give  subjects  full  of 
interest  to  the  child.  Once  in  a  while  let  him  choose  his  own 
subject.  He  will  take  you  into  realms  you  never  dreamt  of 
and  introduce  you  to  people  quite  as  wonderful  as  any 
Guilliver  ever  pictured.  Then,  let  him  write  of  things  he  is 
familiar  with. 

Up  here  in  LaPorte,  where  snow  lays  on  the  ground  for 
five  or  six  months  and  the  people  during  that  time  live  in  a 
little  world  of  their  own,  seeing  only  neighbors  from  some 
nearby  town,  who  come  in  on  snow-shoes,  or  ah  occasional 
stranger  who  comes  in  on  the  stage:  the  children  are  bright 
and  full  of  interest  as  one  could  wish. 

The  two  enclosed  compositions  show  how  well  two  fifth 
grade  children  can  tell  of  things  with  which  they  are  familiar. 
I  should  not  expect  them  to  write  so  well  upon  "Orange 
Growing,"  "The  Street  Car,"  or  "Farming." 

La  Porte,  January  24,  1907. 
Dear  Robert: 

You  wrote  to  me  to  tell  you  something  about  snow  drifts 
and  snow  forts. 

Snow  drifts  are  made  by  the  wind  blowing  the  snow 
around  and  heaping  it  all  up  in  one  place. 

Sometimes  when  the  snow  is  deap  we  build  forts  and  then 
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fight  each  other.     And  when  one  gets  hit  he  has  to  go  fight 
with  the  other  side. 

It  is  lots  of  fun  to  go  snow  shoe  riding  on  the  snow  when 
the  dope  runs  good. 

In  the  spring  when  the  snow  begins  to  milt,  It  gets  wet  on 
top  and  then  when  night  comes  it  freezes  and  makes  a  crust, 
Then  in  the  morning  we  go  sleigh  riding  on  the  hill,  and  have 
lots  of  fun. 

In  the  fall  it  gets  very  cold  and  freezes  the  pond,  and  then 
we  have  a  fine  time  skating. 

But  about  Christmas  time  it  begins  to  snow  and  then  the 
skating  is  ended. 

Sometimes  when  the  snow  is  deep  they  have  snow  shoe 
races.    Then  there  is  a  big  time. 

From  about  a  week  before  the  races  they  all  go  out  and 
try  dope. 

When  the  day  comes  there  are  two  men  at  the  top  of  the 
track  and  two  men  at  the  bottom. 

The  ones  at  the  top  start  the  men  off  and  the  ones  at  the 
bottom  tells  who  wins. 

Then  when  they  have  all  run  the  first  time  the  ones  that 
won  have  to  run  over  again,  and  the  ones  that  get  left  out  and 
can't  run  any  more. 

Then  the  ones  that  won  run  over  and  over  until  it  gets 
down  to  two  or  three  and  then  they  run  for  the  purse. 

Then  everybody  wants  to  bet  who  will  win.  And  the 
fellow  that  wins  gets  the  purse,  and  then  he  has  to  treat  the 
crowd. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ray  Cayot, 

Fifth  grade,  age,  twelve  years.  La  Porte,  Cal. 

SNOW  SHOES. 

Snow  shoes  are  made  out  of  spruce  timber.  They  are 
about  ten  feet  long,  three  and  three  fourths  inches  wide,  and 
one  and  one  half  inches  thick  under  the  foot  tapering  to  one 
fourth  of  an  inch  thick  at  the  toe  and  one  half  inch  thick  at 
the  heel  of  the  shoe. 

There  is  a  strap  attached  to  the  two  edges  of  the  shoe  about 
five  and  a  half  feet  from  the  toe,  also  a  heel  block  about  three 
inches  back  from  the  strap  to  hold  the  foot  in  place. 

About  eight  inches  of  the  toe  of  the  shoe  is  steemed  to 
make  the  wood  soft  and  is  bent  over  a  crimp  made  for  that 
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purpose  to  prevent  the  shoe  from  running  under  the  snow 
when  in  use. 

In  the  bottom  of  the  shoe  is  made  a  groove  about  one  inch 
wide,  and  one  half  inch  deep  the  whole  length  of  the  shoe 
except  the  bend. 

There  is,  pitch  tar  burnt  in  the  bottom  of  the  shoe  to  pre- 
vent the  wood  from  getting  water  soaked  also  to  make  a 
bottom  to  hold  the  dope  which  is  put  on. 

The  top  of  the  shoe  is  stained  with  burnt  umber,  and 
receives  two  or  three  coats  of  shelack  to  give  the  shoe  a  nice 
appearance  and  also  to  keep  the  shoe  from  getting  wet. 

I  have  told  you  all  I  know  about  snowshoes,  so  I  will  tell 

you  how  I  made  some  dope  last  winter.     I  mixed  some  resin, 

'tar,  beeswax,  records  and  soap  and  heated  them  together  and 

when  it  got  cool  it  was  so  hard  that  I  had  to  melt  it  with  some 

other  dope. 

Dope  makers  generally  have  receipts  of  their  dope,  and 
will  not  let  any  one  know  what  is  in  it.  but  I  don't  care  who 
knows  what  is  in  mine. 

Beatrice  Quigley. 

Fifth  grade,  age  eleven  years. 

*     *     # 

Burbank  Day  in  Alameda  Schools. 

The  Burbank  or  Arbor  Day  celebration  held  in  the  schools 
of  Alameda  a  day  in  the  first  week  of  March  was  highly  suc- 
cessful in  every  particular,  and  a  vast  amount  of  good  work 
was  done  by  pupils  under  the  enthusiastic  leadership  of  prin- 
cipals and  teachers. 

Every  pupils  was  given  a  return  postal  card  to  use  in  the 
crusade  for  a  public  park  and  playground  in  Alameda.  These 
cards  are  to  be  signed  by  the  parents  of  the  hosts  of  children 
and  then  forwarded  to  the  City  Council  as  evidence  of  the 
immense  demand  for  the  public  playground. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  school  authorities  that  the  showers  of 
cards  will  cause  some  favorable  sentiment  to  spring  up,  and 
that  action  will  be  taken  toward  securing  the  desired  addition. 

Programs  were  rendered  in  the  several  schools  of  the  city, 
and  members  of  various  civic  societies  added  their  talents  to 
the  occasion.  Numerous  trees  and  shrubs  were  planted  out, 
some  elegant  ten-foot  oaks  being  the  largest  of  the  trees 
set  out. 
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A    Study    of    Salaries    Paid    in    Various     City 
School  Systems  of  California 

By  JAS.  A.  BARB,  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Stockton,  Cal. 


HIGH   SCHOOL. 


Supt. 

Alameda J2400 

Berkeley 2400 

Eureka 16S0 

Fresno    2760 

Long  Beach    2700 

Los   Angeles    4250 

Oakland 3312 

Palo   Alto    1800 

Pasadena 2700 

Pomona    2000 

Redlands 2700 

Riverside 2000 

Sacramento 2700 

Salinas 1500 

Santa   Ana    2000 

Santa  Barbara 2500 

Santa  Cruz   2400 

Santa    Monica    1800 

Santa    Rosa    2200 

San    Bernardino    1S00 

San    Diego    2400 

San  Francisco    ..."... .    4000 

San  Jose    2000 

Stockton 2400 

Ventura 2000 


Sec. 

$  960 

600 


Princ. 

$2033 
2200 
1600 


720 

2000 

600 

1800 

1080 

3000 

2012 

3012 

500 

1800 

1320 

1500 

720 

3000 

225 

1400 

1800 

900 

240 

1400 

1800 

1500 

2000 

1800 

2400 

1200 

2200 

840 

2250 

1800 

Heads  Min.  Max. 

Depts.  Teach.  Teach. 

$1320  $1100  $1100 

1210  1265 

1000  1200 

950  1400 

1000-1200  900  1100 

1700-1750  1050  1250 

1092  1332 

1000  1200 

810  1250 

Average    966 

1000  1200 

900  1100 

1200  1750 

900  1000 

1000  1100 

900  1300 

1000  1250 

950  1250 

900  1100 

1000  1200 

900  1000 

1500  1200  1380 

900  1750 

1000  1200 

1200  1200 


PRINCIPALS   OF   PRIMARY  AND    GRAMMAR   SCHOOLS. 

Grade   Salaries 

2- room  4-room  6-room  S-room  10-rm.  Above  10    Min.    M 

Alameda $ $ $ $ $ $1595  $770.00   $880 

Berkeley 867.50       955     1155     1210     1265     1375      

1855  742.50      825 

Eureka 650.00      850       900      650.00     750 

Fresno 1000      1100      1200      1250      1400  760.00      800 

1500      

Long  Beach  800.00   850   900   900   1050  1050  540.00   720 

950.00  1000  1050   1050   1200   1500   

Los  Angeles  900.00   1000   1150  1250   1350   1350  620.00   820 

2150   

Oakland 1512     1712     2012     2012     2012  762.00     942 

Palo    Alto    750      1000      650.00      750 

Pasadena 787.50      1200     1200     1200  720.00     765 

Pomona    630.00      765        765      700.00      700 

Redlands    765      1000      650.00      750 

Riverside    675.00      900        900      1000  585.00      720 

Sacramento 650.00       900      1100     1100     1100  700.00     850 

2000      

Salinas  750.00   850   650.00  750 

Santa  Ana  700.00   1050   1100  700.00  850 

Santa  Barbara  S50   900  1000   650.00  850 

1000   

Santa  Cruz  850   850  1200   1200   600.00   750 

Santa  Monica  S50.00   900   900   950   650.00  750 

Santa  Rosa  1200  1200  670.00  750 

San   Bernardino 675.00   720   1000   1000   540.00   675 

San  Diego  1000   1100   1200  1200  600.00   800 

San   Francisco 1260.00  1320   1440   1560  1620  1800  720.00   996 

1920   

San  Jose  840.00   1440  720.00  780 

Stockton  950.00  1000   1250  1350   1350   600.00   900 

Ventura  1000   750.00  750 
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Music 

Alameda    $1100 

Fresno    1250 

Long    Beach     900 

Los    Angeles    1500 

Oakland 

Pasadena    1145 

Pomona    

Redlands 1000 

Riverside    .     ..:...      900 

Sacramento 1000 

Santa    Ana    800 

San       Bernardino 

San    Diego    

San    Francisco     .  .  .    1500 

San    Jose     780 

Stockton    1100 


nr      i       Penman-  Manual  Domestic  Physical  Parental 
urawmg      shlp     Training    science    Culture     School 


$1100 

$.... 

$1375 

$  880 

1000 

1200 

900 

900 

900 

1500 

1500 

1500 

1512 

1512 

1145 

855 

1269 

1000 

1000 

1200 

900 

1000 

1200 

1000 

810 

1000 

675 

1000 

1000 

1000 

800 

800 

810 

810 
1200 

1500 

1500 

1080 

750 

1250 

1100 

1212 


1200 


1000 

iioo 


Alameda — The  principals  of  five  grammar  schools  (12,  13, 
14,  17  and  19  rooms)  are  paid  $1595  each  per  annum;  the 
principal  of  a  three-room  building,  $880.  Teachers  of  the 
High  First,  Second,  Third  and  Fourth  Grades  are  paid  $770; 
teachers  of  the  Fifth  Grade,  $825;  teachers  of  the  Receiving 
Class  and  of  the  Sixth,  Seventh  and  Eighth  Grades,  $880. 

Berkeley — The  vice-principal  of  the  High  School  is  paid 
$1500;  the  teacher  in  physics  and  chemistry,  $1265;  all  other 
High  School  teachers,  $1210.  Principals  of  the  larger  gram- 
mar schools  are  paid  as  follows:  With  10  or  11  rooms, 
$1375;  with  13  or  14  rooms,  $1435;  with  15  or  16  rooms, 
$1655;  with  more  than  16  rooms,  $1855.  In  the  primary 
and  grammar  schools,  salaries  are  graded  as  follows : 

Having  from  two  to  five  years'  experience — 

In  second,  third  and  fourth  grades $742.50 

In   fifth  and   sixth   grades 770.00 

In  first,   seventh  and  eighth  grades 797.50 

Having  five  or  more   years'   experience — 

In   second,   third  and  fourth   grades $770.00 

In   fifth   and   sixth    grades 797.50 

In  first,  seventh  and  eighth  grades 825.00 

Regular   substitutes,    no   experience   required $385.00 

Eureka — Teachers  in  the  High  School  with  less  than  five 
years'  experience  are  paid  $1000;  those  with  five  or  more 
years'  experience,  $1200. 

Fresno — Teachers  in  grades  one  to  six  are  paid  $760;  in 
other  grades,  $800. 

Long  Beach — In  High  School  heads  of  departments  are 
paid  $1000  the  first  year,  $1100  the  second  year,  $1200  the 
third  year.  Assistants  in  the  High  Schools  are  paid  as  fol- 
lows: First  year,  $900;  second  year,  $1000;  third  year, 
$1100.  Principals  in  primary  and  grammar  schools  are  paid 
$50  more  per  year  each  year  until  the  fourth,  when  the  maxi- 
mum is  reached.  Grade  teachers  beginning  at  $60  per  month 
are  paid  $5  per  month  additional  each  successive  year  until 
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the  maximum  monthly  salary  of  $80  is  reached.  Janitors  are 
paid  $6  per  room  per  month  with  $5  additional  per  month  for 
yard  duty. 

Los  Angeles — Teachers  in  the  High  School  are  paid  as 
follows:  First  year,  $1050;  second  year,  $1150;  third  year 
and  thereafter,  $1250.  Salaries  of  teachers,  primary  and 
grammar  grades,  or  of  Sloyd  and  Cookery,  are  graded  as 
follows  for  a  ten  months'  term : 

Less   than   one  year's   experience $62  per  month 

One  year  and  less  than  two  years'  experience 66  per  month 

Two  years'  and  less  than  three  years'  experience 70  per  month 

Three   years'   and   less   than   four   years'    experience 74  per  month 

Four  years'   and   less   than   five  years'   experience 78  per  month 

Which  shall  be  the  maximum  for  teachers  of  the  second  and  third  grades. 
Five  years'  experience  and  over  for  other  grade  teachers..    S2  per  month 

Substitutes   for   time   actually   taught 3  per  day 

Half-day   teachers   on   regular  list,   $6   per  month   less   than 
the    foregoing    schedule,    and    substitutes    In    half-day 

sessions   2.70  per   day 

Teachers    of    ungraded    rooms 90  per  month 

Oakland — Teachers  in  the  High  School  with  less  than  two 
years'  experience  are  paid  $1092;  with  two  but  less  than  three 
years'  experience,  $1212;  with  three  but  less  than  five  years' 
experience,  $1272;  with  5  or  more  years'  experience,  the 
maximum  salary  of  $1332. 

Pasadena — Grades  one  to  six,  inclusive,  are  paid  annual 
salaries  of  $720;  grades  seven  and  eight,  $765. 

Redlands — The  Secretary  is  also  Superintendent  of  Build- 
ings. 

Sacramento — In  the  High  School  one  teacher  is  paid 
$1750;  a  second  teacher  is  paid  $1500;  the  teacher  of  draw- 
ing, $700;  all  other  teachers,  $1200.  Principal  of  one  gram- 
mar school  with  fourteen  teachers  (Sixth,  Seventh,  Eighth 
and  Ninth  Grades  only)  receives  $1750;  a  second  principal 
with  nineteen  teachers  and  the  same  grades  receives  $2000. 

Salinas — All  grade  teachers  are  paid  $650,  irrespective  of 
grade  or  experience  with  the  exception  of  teachers  in  the  First 
and  Eighth  Grades,  who  receive  $750. 

Santa  Cruz — Teachers  of  the  Second,  Third,  Fourth, 
Fifth  and  Sixth  Grades  begin  with  $600;  after  two  years' 
successful  teaching  the  salary  is  increased  to  $625;  after  five 
years'  successful  teaching  the  salary  is  increased  to  $650.  In 
a  similar  manner  teachers  of  the  First,  Seventh  and  Eighth 
Grades  begin  with  $700  and  are  increased  to  $725  and  then 
to  $750. 

Santa  Rosa — Teachers  of  the  primary  and  grammar 
grades  begin  at  $670  and  are  advanced  $10  each  year  for 
eight  years. 
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San  Diego — In  the  High  School  the  salary  schedule  is 
arranged  as  follows :  For  first  year,  $900;  second  year,  $925 ; 
third  year,  $950;  fourth  year,  $975;  fifth  year  and  there- 
after, $1000. 

The  salary  schedule  for  the  primary  arid  grammar  schools 
is  as  follows: 

1st  2nd  3rd  4th  5th 

Grades.                 Tear.  Tear.  Tear.  Tear.  Tear. 

Fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  eighth $650  $680  $710  $750  $800 

Third,  fourth  610  640  670  710  760 

Second  600  630  660  700  750 

First  650  680  710  750  800 

San  Jose — Grade  teachers  are  paid  $720  for  the  first  year's 
service;  $750  for  the  second  year;  $780  for  the  third  year 
and  thereafter. 

*     *     * 


School  Tax  Rates 

School  tax  rates  in  various  cities  of  California  for  the 
year  1906.  The  rates  given  are  for  maintenance  only  and  do 
not  include  any  tax  for  bond  redemption  or  bond  interest. 
Column  2  (special)  is  the  rate  levied  for  the  support  of 
primary  and  grammar  schools. 

SCHOOL  TAX,   I906. 

County  Special  Kindergarten    High  School  Total 

Alameda 30  .157-0  .14-c  .597 

Berkeley .30  .10-c  .10-c  .50 

Eureka    263  .155-e  .418 

Fresno 25  .48-s*  .15-s  .88 

Los  Angeles 21  ,142S67-c|  .352867 

Oakland 30  .048-c  .11-c  .458 

Palo  Alto 22  .27-s  .49 

Pasadena 21  M.15-C  .36 

Pomona 21  .04-c  .35-c  xx  .60 

Riverside 26  .20!  .22-s  .68 

Sacramento 181  .324-s  .05-s               .10-c  .655 

Salinas    23  .25-c  .48 

Santa    Ana    32  .16-c**  .35-c  .83 

Santa   Barabara    . .   .28  .10-s  .30-s  .68 

Santa    Cruz    28  .25-s  .53 

Santa   Monica 21  .10-c  .31 

Santa   Rosa    23  .25  xxx  .48 

San      Bernardino..   .267  12-c  .27-c  .657 

San    Diego    16  .245-s  .045-s              .16-s  .61 

San     Francisco 118||  .118 

San  Jose 22  .085-c  .115-c  .42 

Stockton 18  .18  .12  .48 

Ventura 314  .25-c  .28  .844 

c  Tax   levied  by   City   Council. 

s  Tax   levied   by   County   Board    of   Supervisors. 

*  About  one-third  of  special  tax  of  48  cents  will  be  used  for  build- 
ings and  other   improvements. 

**  Includes   tax   for  kindergartens. 

|  Includes   tax   for  kindergartens,    elementary  and   high   schools. 

! !  Includes  tax  for  kindergartens,  manual  training,  domestic  science 
and  high  school. 

xx  Includes  tax  for  kindergartens  and   high   school. 

!  Levied  by  special  election. 

xxx  Includes   tax   for  elementary  and  high   schools. 

||  For   both  elementary  and  high   schools. 
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Peace  Day  For  All  Schools,  May  17,  1907. 

Alice  L.  Park,  Palo  Alto. 

(This  article  is  almost  identical  with  one  printed  in  the 
Western  Journal  of  Education,  April,  1906,  and  is  reprinted 
by  request.) 

The  movement  for  an  annual  observance  of  Peace  Day  on 
May  18  is  international  and  is  only  four  years  old,  the  Peace 
Sunday  in  December  has  been  advocated  about  sixteen  years. 
The  Hague  Conference  on  Peace  and  Arbitration  met  May  18, 
1899,  and  since  that  date  peace  has  been  possible  among  all 
civilized  nations.  A  great  number  of  international  disputes 
have  been  settled  by  arbitration,  and  the  building  of  the  Tem- 
ple of  Peace  at  The  Hague  marks  the  progress  of  the  world 
movement.  The  second  conference  will  meet  in  1907,  pos- 
sibly on  the  anniversary  of  the  first  convention.  May  18  falls 
on  Saturday  in  1907,  so  that  Peace  Day  in  the  schools  will  fall 
this  year  on  Friday,  May  17. 

The  object  of  Peace  Day  is  the  education  of  grown  people 
and  growing  people  as  to  the  wisdom  of  peace  and  the  un- 
wisdom of  war.  All  teachers,  whether  they  believe  war  to 
be  sometimes  necessary  or  always  absurd,  may  use  Peace  Day, 
and  may  teach  some  of  the  undisputed  facts  about  the  crime 
of  war — for  instance,  its  great  waste  of  money,  of  lives,  of 
health,  of  happiness,  and  the  moral  damage  which  is  one  of 
its  most  important  results.  Any  exercises  that  condemn  war 
and  praise  peace  are  appropriate.  It  is  hoped  that  the  song 
about  the  army  and  navy  forever  may  be  omitted  from  the 
celebration.  If  there  are  military  pictures  on  the  school  walls, 
they  may  be  banished.  It  is  certainly  possible  to  use  the  flag 
as  an  emblem  of  our  country  in  its  normal  condition  of  peace. 

Peace  Day  is  advocated  by  the  Peace  Societies  of  the  world 
and  by  many  other  bodies,  notably  women's  organizations. 
Women  suffer  at  least  as  much  from  the  evils  and  misery  of 
war  as  men,  and  are  no  less  concerned  in  its  prevention.  Many 
woman  suffrage  societies  and  other  kinds  of  women's  clubs 
had  peace  programs  at  their  own  meetings  in  1906  in  accord- 
ance with  the  recommendation  of  their  national  and  state  of- 
ficers. 

The  American  Peace  Society  appealed  to  all  the  State 
superintendents  of  schools  in  1906,  asking  their  co-operation, 
and  six  responded  promptly  and  passed  the  recommendation 
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on  to  their  teachers  with  their  own  endorsement.  Hon. 
Edward  Hyatt,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in 
California,  is  lending  a  hand  in  this  State,  his  suggestions 
having  been  printed  in  the  official  department  of  the  Western 
Journal  of  Education  in  February,  1907. 

Many  of  us,  heartily  believe  that  the  war  spirit  has  been 
directly  cultivated.  Do  we  not  find  a  disproportionate  space 
in  the  school  books  about  battles,  with  too  many  military  illus- 
trations, and  too  few  pages  about  the  constructive  heroes  of 
peace?  The  abuse  of  the  word  patriotism  is  more  than  com- 
mon. Mrs.  Lucia  Ames  Mead  says :  "Patriotism  is  tested  not 
by  a  show  of  bunting  or  making  noise  or  by  boasting  of  our 
bigness  and  our  strength,  but  by  daily  deeds  of  service  thru 
good  citizenship.  Pride  of  ancestry,  admiration  for  martial 
music  and  gold  lace,  are  sometimes  mistaken  for  patriotism." 
Because  the  papers  and  magazines  and  speeches  emphasize  war 
topics,  and  continually  suggest  future  wars,  it  is  our  duty  to 
emphasize  peace,  not  only  once  a  year  but  all  the  time.  The 
recent  attempts  made  to  promote  the  formation  of  rifle  corps 
in  the  public  schools,  the  arming  of  schoolboys,  and  setting 
up  targets  in  the  school  grounds,  emanated  from  the  war  de- 
partment, and  are  wholly  deplorable  from  the  point  of  view 
of  workers  for  national  and  world  peace. 

Emerson  said :  "History  is  the  record  of  the  decline  of 
war,  but  the'  slow  decline."  Even  soldiers  furnish  texts  on 
peace.  The  principal  of  a  school  happened  to  receive  a  leaflet 
called  "Washington's  Anti-Militarism"  just  before  February 
22,  and  she  translated  the  title  into  "Washington's  Ideas  on 
Peace,"  and  placed  it  on  the  program  of  her  school  for  the 
general  exercises.  She  said  that  she  was  sure  the  school 
children  had  too  many  lessons  about  Washington  as  a  soldier, 
and  that  it  was  time  to  teach  them  what  he  called  his  first  wish, 
"to  see  that  plague  of  mankind,  war,  banished  from  the  earth." 

What  an  opportunity  is  open  when  the  lessons  are  about 
Franklin.  It  was  Franklin  who  said,  "there  never  was  a  good 
war  or  a  bad  peace,"  and  he  said  it  many  times. 

School  debates  about  peace  and  arbitration  are  especially 
stimulating.  The  high  schools  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts, 
had  a  prize  contest  in  essays  on  peace,  and  it  is  worthy  of 
note  that  the  prize  was  offered  by  the  board  of  trade.  Short- 
sighted observers  declare  war  is  good  for  trade,  but  this  is 
true  only  in  the  same  sense  that  conflagrations  are  good  for 
trade.     They  both  destroy  first,  and  then  buy  and  work  to  re- 
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place  what  is  lost.  They  are  too  costly  to  be  deliberately  in- 
vited. 

Teachers  have  grown  used  to  hearing  that  school  funds  are 
low,  that  school  necessities  are  unattainable  because  they  are 
expensive,  that  more  money  is  urgently  needed  for  buildings 
and  teachers  and  right  salaries -all  over  the  world.  It  is  well 
for  them  to  count  the  vast  sums  spent  on  fighting,  compared 
with  the  amounts  used  for  schools,  and  to  note  that  increased 
appropriations  are  made  for  the  former.  They  know  well 
that  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  secure  enough  money  for 
education.  A  petition  for  raising  the  salaries  of  the  teachers 
in  a  Massachusetts  town  was  recently  refused,  though  there 
had  been  no  increase  there  in  thirty-four  years. 

Charles  Sumner,  as  long  ago  as  1845,  compared  the  cost 
of  a  battleship  with  the  entire  cost  of  Harvard  University,  and 
the  comparison  is  now  a  striking  one.  One  battleship  alone 
costs  as  much  as  all  the  lands  and  buildings  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity and  all  the  lands  and  buildings  of  Hampton  and 
Tuskegee  Institutes  besides.  To  fire  a  twelve-inch  gun  once, 
costs  $710,  and  a  limited  number  of  shots  put  the  gun  out' of 
commission.  The  average  salary  of  teachers  in  this  country 
is  $270,  according  to  the  last  census.  One  shot  would  pay 
for  two  more  teachers  for  a  year.  Two  shots  would  conduct 
a  public  playground.  The  pension  rolls,  sometimes  called 
"the  echoes  of  war,"  cost  far  more  than  all  the  churches  in 
America.  The  schools  are  worth  far  more  than  they  cost,  and 
more  of  them  are  needed.  Probably  no  one,  except  those  who 
make  a  business  of  war,  claims  that  we  got  our  money's  worth 
for  all  the  billions  spent  on  armaments.  Is  it  not  time  for 
the  taxpayers  to  divert  the  sums  misspent  on  war  to  the  uses 
of  peace  and  progress?  There  is  every  good  reason  why 
teachers  should  lend  a  hand  in  this  branch  of  education. 

The  fondness  of  the  South  American  republics  for  fighting 
has  long  been  a  by-word,  and  yet  two  of  them  have  set  an 
example  to  the  world.  They  now  live  under  the  first  general 
arbitration  treaty  ever  concluded,  and  have  pledged  them- 
selves to  perpetual  peace.  They  have  used  the  great  sums  no 
longer  needed  for  armies  and  battleships  to  build  excellent 
roads  and  other  national  improvements.  And  on  the  boundary 
over  which  they  had  fought  for  seventy  years,  they  have 
erected  a  monument  to  the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  dedicated  it 
to  the  world  as  a  lesson  in  peace  and  goodwill. 

"Patriotism  and  the  New  Internationalism,"  is  the  title  of 
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a  manual  for  teachers  published  by  Ginn  and  Company.  This 
includes  material  for  programs  for  May  18.  The  Advocate 
of  Peace  is  a  monthly  paper  published  by  the  American  Peace 
Society  in  Boston.  It  should  be  in  every  public  reading  room. 
Leaflets  on  peace  and  humane  education  are  offered  to 
teachers  and  to  school  officers. 


Professional  Reading  Prepared  for  Institute. 

D.  T.  Bateman,  the  progressive  superintendent  of  the 
Santa  Clara  County  schools,  has  adopted  a  professional  read- 
ing course  for  the  use  of  his  teachers  prior  and  preparatory  to 
the  annual  institute  this  year.  The  plan  is  an  excellent  one 
and  might  well  be  emulated  in  other  counties. 

The  teachers  in  the  county  named  have  selected  a  series 
of  books,  which  have  been  placed  on  the  library  list  and  are 
to  be  purchased  out  of  the  library  fund  and  placed  in  each 
school  library,  and  are  to  read  and  digest  their  contents  with 
a  view  of  making  them  the  basis  for  work  in  the  approaching 
institute. 

The  books  selected  are  well-known  and  valuable,  being 
Bagley's  "The  Educative  Process,"  "The  Principles  of 
Teaching,"  by  Thorndike,  and  "Pedagogues  and  Parents,"  by 
Wilson.  They  will  be  thoroughly  conned  by  the  pedagogues 
in  the  county,  who  will  later  express  their  approval  or  dis- 
approval of  the  thoughts  suggested,  and  give  reasons  for  their 
opinions. 

At  the  session  of  the  summer  school  of  the  San  Jose  State 
Normal  this  year,  the  books  named  will  be  fully  discussed,  Dr. 
M.  E.  Dailey,  the  President,  having  so  arranged.  Not  alone 
are  the  teachers  of  the  grammar  schools  working  on  a  reading 
course,  but  the  high  school  teachers  have  also  mapped  out  an 
interesting  professional  course,  and  by  the  time  this  article  is 
printed  will  be  well  launched  in  the  work. 

Superintendent  Bateman  has  issued  a  circular  to  his 
teachers  urging  them  to  form  their  reading  circles  at  the  first 
possible  moment  and  to  begin  the  work  which  lies  before  them. 
The  plan  has  been  tried  before  in  Santa  Clara  county  with 
signal  success. 
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Issuance  of  New  Blanks. 

The  office  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  has 
been  flooded  during  the  past  few  weeks  with  inquiries  con- 
cerning the  date  of  the  issuance  of  the  new  blanks  which  are 
required  by  the  County  Superintendents  throughout  the  State. 
Letters  and  telephone  messages  have  been  received  every  day 
from  anxious  officials  throughout  the  State,  but  the  same 
answer  was  given  all. 

"No  blanks  can  be  printed  until  after  the  adjournment  of 
the  Legislature.  A  change  in  the  law  may  mean  an  entire 
change  in  the  form  of  many  of  the  blanks  now  in  use.  For 
this  reason  blanks  may  not  be  sent  out  until  April,  and  in  some 
instances  until  June." 

Legislation  in  regard  to  educational  matters  was  particu- 
larly active  during  the  just  concluded  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature, in  the  neighborhood  of  eighty  bills  having  been  intro- 
duced in  the  two  houses.  Of  these  many  will  never  become 
laws,  but  a  large  number  will  go  into  effect,  and  it  is  with 
these  that  the  Department  of  Education  is  most  concerned  in 
the  making  up  of  the  new  blanks. 

Blanks  calling  for  an  election  of  Trustees  will  have  to  be 
materially  changed  to  conform  with  recent  enactments.  Then, 
too,  the  printing  of  blanks  has  been  delayed  by  the  uncertainty 
of  unamended  passage  of  the  bill  for  the  general  appropriation 
to  pay  for  them,  it  being  thought  at  one  time  that  the  appro- 
priation would  not  be  large  enough  to  permit  of  the  printing 
of  many  of  the  blanks,  among  them  those  required  for  taking 
the  census. 
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The  corrected  forms  for  the  various  blanks  are  being  made 
up  as  completely  as  is  possible,  and  as  soon  as  the  ten  days' 
limit  following  the  close  of  the  Legislature's  adjournment  has 
expired,  the  work  will  be  completed  and  sent  to  the  State 
Printer  with  rush  orders,  and  earnest  efforts  will  be  made  to 
try  to  get  everything  ready  to  be  sent  out  at  about  the  date 
named  above! 

A  New  School  Law. 

It  will  be  of  considerable  interest  to  those  engaged  in  edu- 
cational work  to  learn  that  the  School  Law  of  the  State  of 
California,  revised  and  correct  to  date,  is  to  be  issued  this  year 
by  the  Department  of  Education,  a  sufficient  appropriation  to 
cover  the  cost  of  publishing  the  same  having  been  passed  Ly 
the  last  session  of  the  Legislature. 

The  school  law,  in  a  number  of  particulars,  is  quite  differ- 
ent from  what  it  was  four  years  ago,  and  numerous  provisions 
have  been  added  and  important  changes  made.  All  of  these 
additions  will  have  a  place  in  the  new  publication,  which  is 
certainly  needed  throughout  the  State,  the  old  issue  of  1903 
being  of  doubtful  value  and  much  the  worse  for  usage. 

The  appropriation  two  years  ago  was  not  sufficient  to  per- 
mit of  issuing  the  school  law,  so  the  amendments  and  new 
educational  measures  were  printed  at  that  time  in  circular 
form  and  sent  out  to  be  pasted  in  the  old  copies.  This  method, 
made  necessary  by  the  inadequate  appropriation,  was  not  at 
all  satisfactory,  and  the  demand  for  a  complete,  revised  and 
accurate  school  law  has  become  so  pressing  that  the  news  that 
the  demand  is  to  be  satisfied  at  an  early  date  will  no  doubt  be 
thoroughly  appreciated  by  those  most  interested. 

Data  is  now  being  arranged  for  the  printer,  and  it  is 
thought  that  the  book  will  be  ready  for  distribution  in  July. 


Brief  Summary  of  the  Educational  Bills  That 
Have  Become  Laws. 

No.  263 — Provides  that  there  may  be  one  or  more  high 
schools  in  a  high  school  district. 

No.  299 — Provides  that  school  must  begin  in  a  new  district 
in  Sept.  following  date  of  formation  of  district. 

No.  308 — Extends  use  of  school  libraries  and  allows  them 
to  be  joined  to  free  public  libraries. 
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No.  307 — Adds  manual  training  optionally  to  list  of  stat- 
utory school  subjects. 

No.  319 — Provides  that  funds  of  lapsed  districts  shall  be 
given  to  district  that  gets  the  territory  thereof;  and  that  the 
Trustee's  order  shall  be  printed  by  each  County  on  form  ap- 
proved by  Supt.  Public  Instruction;  and  that  Co.  Supts.  may 
grant  temporary  certificates  valid  for  6  months  upon  their  own 
judgment. 

No.  329 — Defines  a  school  month  as  including  legal  holi- 
days. 

No.  505 — Extends  time  of  reporting  census  children  to  the 
Controller. 

No.  527 — Provides  a  post-graduate  course  of  study  for 
grammar  schools. 

No.  528 — Provides  a  post-graduate  course  of  study  for 
high  schools. 

No.    800 — Provides    for    semi-annual    examinations    for 

teachers'  certificates. 

*     *     * 

Assembly  Bill  306:  Amends  the  compulsory  education  law.  The 
intention  of  the  changes  is  to  include  school  districts  as  well  as  cities, 
which  the  old  law  did  not. 

A.  B.  402:  Defines  the  term  "census  children"  to  be  all  children 
in  California  between  the  ages  of  five  and  seventeen  years.  The  old 
law  excluded  foreign-born  Mongolian  children.  (In  effect  in  sixty 
days — does  not  apply  to  census  this  year.) 

A.  B.  541:  Requires  all  State  school  money  and  sixty  per  cent 
of  County  school  money  apportioned  to  school  districts  to  be  used 
exclusively  for  the  payment  of  teachers'  salaries.  (In  effect  in  sixty 
days.) 

A.  B.  S91:  Authorizes  counties  to  vote  bonds  for  buildings, 
county  high  schools,  and  supporting  of  county  high  schools.  (In 
effect  on  its  passage.) 

A.  B.  1018:  Changes  Section  1670  of  Political  Code  relating  to 
high  schools.  The  wording  of  thislaw  is  changed  in  many  places,  but 
the  important  changes  are  two;  first,  requires  high  school  boards  to 
adopt  high  school  text-books  for  period  of  four  years  from  list  pre- 
pared by  State  Board  of  Education;  second,  authorizes  local  high 
school  boards  to  charge  a  fee  for  pupils  who  wish  to  attend  said  high 
schools  from  outside  districts.     (In  effect  sixty  days  after  its  passage.) 

Senate  Bill  103:  Relates  to  the  payment  of  taxes  for  the  paying 
of  school  district  bonds.  Provides  what  territory  must  pay  the  bonds 
when  district  boundaries  are  changed.     (In  effect  on  its  passage.) 

S.  B.  602:  Makes  hazing  of  any  kind  in  educational  institutions 
a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  fine  of  not  less  than  fifty  nor  more  than 
five  hundred  dollars  or  imprisonment  for  not  more  than  six  months 
or  both.     (In  effect  sixty  days  after  passage.) 
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Little  Talks  by  the  Way. 

(Under  this  head  Superintendent  Hyatt  will  try  to  give  some  account 
of  what  he  sees  and  hears  and  thinks  in  traveling  about  officially  among 
the  schools  of  California.  It  will  be  somewhat  hasty  and  ill-digested, 
being  jottings  on  the  road.  It  will  deal  with  personal  experiences,  and 
so  may  look,  egotistic.  It  will  be  subject  to  frequent  change  of  opinion, 
and  will  seem  inconsistent.  It  is  done  as  a  free  and  easy  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  school  people  of  the  State  and  the  central  school 
office.  If  it  provokes  retort  or  comment,  that  will  be  printed,  too,  pro- 
vided  that   it  be  brief  and  interesting.) 

All  the  Free  Text  Book  bills  came  to  grief.     Half  a  dozen 
of  them  were  introduced,  and  there  seemed  to  be  an  almost 
universal  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  idea.     One 
Pree  was  for  the  state  to  furnish  the  books,  through 

a  new  State  Board  of  Education.  Another 
was  for  books  to  be  furnished  at  state  expense, 
without  change  in  the  State  Board.  Another 
was  to  include  the  private  and  parochial  schools  in  the  free  dis- 
tribution. Still  another  was  for  each  district  or  each  county 
to  furnish  its  own  children  with  free  books  by  local  taxation. 
And  there  were  variations  and  combinations  of  these  ideas. 
Two  of  them,  numbers  2  and  4  above,  went  through  all  com- 
mittees and  through  the  Assembly,  but  were  defeated  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  by  small  majorities. 

* 

*     * 

Assembly  Bill  462,  raising  the  state  tax  from  $7  to  $8 
per  census  child  for  school  purposes,  was  vetoed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor.    Its  object  was  to  increase  the  salaries 
U0  of  the  teachers  of  the  state  from  five  to  ten 

'  per  cent.     The  governor  of  course  was  actuated 

by  a  desire  for  wise  economy.  Although  this 
increase  would  only  mean  a  small  sum  per 
teacher,  less  than  $50  per  year,  less  than  enough  to  meet  the 
increased  cost  of  victuals  alone,  yet  it  made  a  large  sum  in  the 
aggregate,  nearly  half  a  million  dollars  per  year.  In  all  our 
agitation  of  this  question  during  the  past  few  years  we  have 
neglected  the  practical  and  determined  Congressman  from 
Humboldt  County  who  is  now  our  Governor.  Unless  we  can 
convince  him  in  the  next  two  years  that  it  is  to  the  advantage 
of  the  state  to  pay  its  teachers  a  better  wage,  the  same  thing 
will  happen  again. 
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What 

Barr  Thinks 


Superintendent  James  A.  Barr  of  Stockton  writes  me 
about  the  N.  E.  A.  meeting.  To  bring  this  great  meeting  to 
California  it  was  necessary  to  pledge  6,000 
memberships.  There  are  about  10,000  teachers 
and  superintendents  in  the  state,  so  if  all  take 
an  interest,  we  ought  easily  to  redeem  the 
pledge.  Each  membership  carries  with  it  the 
huge  volume  of  Proceedings,  containing  everything  that  every 
one  says  at  the  meeting.  It  is  a  magnificent  pedagogical  sym- 
posium, eminently  suitable  for  libraries  or  for  any  one  inter- 
ested in  education  to  take  home  and  digest  at  leisure.  Mr. 
Barr  thinks  that  every  superintendent  in  the  state  should  help 
the  good  work  along  by  subscribing  for  this  volume  in  advance 
for  his  teachers'  library  and  by  inducing  as  many  of  his  dis- 
trict school  libraries  as  possible  to  do  the  same ;  and  I  think  so, 
too.     Don't  vou  ? 


Schools 


El  Dorado  County  High  School 

Xot  everybody  knows  that  the  laws  of  this  state  provide 
for  organizing  County  High  Schools;  that  is,   high  schools 
supported  by  a  tax  upon  the  whole  county,  and 
County  managed  by  the  County  Board  of  Education. 

This  makes  a  very  low  tax  rate.  It  seems 
strange,  doesn't  it,  to  think  of  the  County  Board 
of  Education  employing  teachers  and  janitors, 
building  houses  and  all  that?  Several  counties  have  or- 
ganized such  schools,  however;  among  them  Lassen,  Merced, 
El  Dorado,  Placer,  Calaveras,  Del  Norte,  Glenn,  Kern,  Modoc, 
San  Benito,  Shasta,  Siskiyou  and  Tuolumne. 

The  first  of  them  that  I  have  ever  seen  is  that  one  at  Placer- 
ville.  Two  years  ago  the  county  built  a  fine  $9000  house  on 
the  crest  of  a  commanding  hill  in  the  suburbs,  overlooking  the 
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town.  It  is  thoroughly  up  to  date  in  its  equipment,  heated  by 
a  furnace  and  ventilated  by  electric  fans.  It  has  a  commercial 
department  in  full  operation,  with  typewriters  and  desks  com- 
plete. The  enrollment  is  over  80  pupils.  Four  teachers  are 
employed.  Jacob  Neighbor  is  the  principal,  N.  Sanders  the 
commercial  man,  Miss  Magdaline  Ferrier  the  teacher  of  lan- 
guage, and  Miss  Robertson  has  charge  of  the  Latin.  Every 
one  of  these  teachers  is  a  graduate  of  our  state  university  and 
is  proud  of  it.  It  is  a  fine  thing  to  see  the  influence  of  this 
great  institution  thus  reaching  out  in  the  best  ways  to  the  dis- 
tant parts  of  the  state. 


Superintendent  Wilson 

The  teachers'  institute  of  El'  Dorado  County  was  called  for 

the  week  beginning  March  4th,  in  charge  of  Superintendent 

Wilson.     It  is  a  most  interesting  thing  for  me 

to    get    acquainted    with    these    leading    school 

people  up  and  down  the  state;  and  I  have  a 


A  Lively 

Superintendent 


notion  that  it  will  be  a  good  idea  to  introduce 
one  now  and  then  to  the  10,000  readers  of  this 
wherefore  this  picture  of  the  classic  features  of  Mr. 
Wilson. 

He  is  a  quick  and  lively  man,  full  of  energy,  witty  and 
jolly  in  speech,  and  looks  to  be  about  forty  years  old.  He  is 
a  Canadian  by  birth,  and  was  educated  in  the  Ontario  Normal 
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School  and  the  Toronto  University.  He  has  been  a  school 
teacher  for  twenty  years,  eight  of  which  were  in  California 
high  schools.     He  has  been  in  El  Dorado  County  eleven  years. 


The  institute  was  held  in  the  High  School,  with  some  80 
teachers  in  attendance,  besides  a  sprinkling  of  the  townspeople. 
Placerville  is  in  the  heart  of  the  old  gold  dig- 
El  Dorado  gings  and  was  called  Hangtown  in  the  early 
days.     Its  crooked  streets  follow  the  course  of 
roaring  Hangtown  Creek,  which  dashes  through 
the  center  of  the  town.     "When  a  new  bridge 
was  built  over  the  creek  a  short  time  ago,  several  hundred  dol- 
lars of  gold  was  taken  from  under  the  old  abutment.     After 
a  big  storm  the  people  go  out  to  the  hillsides  and  gullies  to 
poke  around  curiously  in  search  for  nuggets;  and  every  now 
and  then  a  small  one  is  found.     Eight  miles  away  is  Coloma, 
the  old  county  seat,  where  gold  was  discovered  by  Marshall. 
About  the  same  distance  is  Slatington,  where  there  are  great 
quarries  of  roofing  slate.     There  are  cable  lines  across  the 
American  River  for  carrying  slate  and  lumber.     One  of  them 
will  take  a  carload  of  lumber  at  a  time,  suspended  1200  feet 
above  the  water  of  the  river.     They  carry  passengers,  too,  but 
I  could  not  go  because  it  was  raining  and  I  had  on  my  Sunday 

clothes. 

* 

The  first  day  of  the  institute  was  conducted  largely  by  the 
local  teachers,  the  following  taking  part  in  the  program :  Mag- 
gie A.  Kelley,  Prof.  Neighbor,  Mary  Riebsam,  Rev.  Thomas 
Boyd  and  President  Dailey. 

On  the  succeeding  days  Mrs.  Mary  George  and  Miss  Mar- 
garet Schallenberger  of  the  San  Jose  State  Normal  School 
and  Professor  Farrington  of  the  University  of  California  were 
the  lecturers.  Wednesday  evening  came  a  lecture  on  Juvenile 
Reform  Institutions  by  Professor  Randall  and  Trustee  Dunton 
of  the  lone  School  of  Industry.  President  Randall  is  an  en- 
thusiast on  this  topic  and  he  has  made  a  remarkable  record 
with  his  boys  at  lone.  Under  his  management  this  is  destined 
to  become  one  of  the  famous  schools  of  the  countrv. 
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At  Visalia  the  other  day  I  had  a  pleasant  talk  with  Miss 
Laura  Donnelly  of   Porterville.     She  is   a   specialist   in  the 
teaching  of  physical  geography,  and  has  bright 
_  .  . .  ideas.     One  of  them  is  this :     "Why  don't  we 

establish  an  exchange  bureau  in  this  state  for 
.material  for  teaching  geography?  California 
is  so  rich  in  illustrative  material  that  would  be 
a  regular  godsend  to  the  teachers  if  they  could  only  get  it  dis- 
tributed! Now,  how  fine  it  would  be  if  I  could  exchange 
some  of  the  asbestos  or  chrysoprase  of  Tulare  County  for  the 
flint  of  Santa  Barbara  or  the  fossils  of  Orange  County.  The 
Indian  relics  of  the  north  could  exchange  for  the  cactus  and 
the  petrified  wood  of  the  southern  deserts.  The  soda  deposits 
of  Inyo  County  and  the  borax  of  Death  Valley  could  be  traded 
for  woods  and  cones  from  the  Big  Trees  or  for  specimens  from 
the  shores  of  the  Pacific.  The  caves  of  Calaveras  County,  the 
slate  quarries  of  El  Dorado,  the  soap  stone  of  Mariposa,  the 
gold  mines  of  the  Mother  Lode,  the  gem  deposits  of  San  Diego, 
the  oil  fields  of  Bakersfield,  the  fossil  fish  and  infusorial  earth 
of  Los  Angeles,  all  these  and  many  more  would  yield  material 
cheap  and  plentiful  where  it  occurs,  but  of  rare  interest  and 
value  for  instruction  in  other  places."  It  is  surely  a  good  plan. 
Who  will  promote  it? 

The  Constitution  of  California  prescribes  that  the  State 
Board  of  Education  shall  consist  of  five  Normal  School  Presi- 
dents, two  representatives  of  the  State  Univer- 
Proposed  sity,  the  Governor  and  the  Superintendent  of 

Change  of  Public  Instruction.    There  was  a  disposition  on 

State  Board  the  part  of  the  Legislature  to  change  it ;  but  it 

can  only  be  changed  by  submitting  a  Consti- 
tutional Amendment  to  the  vote  of  the  people.  Several  bills 
were  introduced.  One  was  to  make  the  Board  consist  of  four 
members  appointed  by  the  Governor,  on  salary,  to  give  their 
whole  time  to  the  work,  together  with  the  Supt.  of  Public 
Instruction.  This  raised  general  objection,  as  creating  a 
political  Board.  Another  bill  was  presented  to  make  the  Board 
consist  of  two  representatives  of  the  University,  one  of  the 
Normal  schools,  one  of  the  County  Superintendents,  one  of 
the  High  Schools  and  one  business  man,  all  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Governor  and  to  serve  with  the  Governor  and  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction.     This  was  attached  to  a  free 
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text-book  bill,  and  dropped  out  of  sight  along  with  that.  An- 
other was  introduced  proposing  to  make  a  Board  of  nine  mem- 
bers, constituted  as  follows : — ■ 

1.  The  Governor. 

2.  A  business  man,  selected  by  the  Governor. 

3.  A  representative  of  the  State  University,  selected  by  the 
President. 

4.  A  representative  of  Stanford  University,  selected  by  the 
President. 

5.  A  representative  of  the  Normal  Schools,  selected  by  the 
Normal  Presidents. 

6.  A  representative  of  the  Rural  Schools,  selected  by  the 
County  Superintendents. 

7.  A  representative  of  the  City  Schools,  selected  by  the 
City  Superintendents. 

8.  A  representative  of  the  High  Schools  having  polytechnic 
departments,  selected  by  the  Principals. 

9.  The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 

This  bill  was  vigorously  opposed  by  those  who  believed 
that  no  change  should  be  made  in  the  State  Board  at  present. 
It  finally  passed,  however,  during  the  last  day  or  two  of  the 
session ;  and  will  be  submitted  to  vote  of  the  people  at  the  next 
general  election,  that  is,  in  November,  1908. 

Assembly  Bill  No.  319,  introduced  by  Mr.  Hans,  and 
signed  by  the  Governor,  provides  that  the  Order  of  the  Board 

of  Trustees  (which  is  also  the  County  Superin- 
To  rountv  tendent's  Requisition  on  the  Auditor   and  the 

Auditor's  warrant  on  the  Treasurer)   shall  be 
uper  0  en  en  s     pr£iritecl   and   furnished   by   the   counties,    upon 

blank  forms  approved  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction. 

Therefore  it  will  be  right  and  proper  for  each  County 
Superintendent  of  this  State  to  use  his  or  her  brains  as  the 
case  may  be  in  preparing  a  blank  order  that  will  best  suit  local 
conditions  and  that  will  best  facilitate  and  simplify  the  work 
of  the  office.  This  form,  when  entirely  settled,  must  be  sent 
to  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  approval; 
after  which  the  County  Superintendent  is  free  to  order  the 
blanks  of  his  local  printers  at  county  expense,  whenever  he 
needs  them.  If  asked  for  suggestions,  I  would  advise  that 
the  orders  be  printed  on  strong  paper;  that  they  be  of  shape 
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and  size  like  an  ordinary  bank  draft;  that  in  simiplicity  of 
wording  they  conform  as  nearly  as  possible  to  a  bank  check; 
that  they  have  as  few  stubs  and  coupons  as  possible ;  and  that 
they  leave  very  little  to  be  done  with  a  pen.  It  is  a  universal 
office  tendency  for  such  things  to  grow  too  complex,  too  com- 
pendious, too  exacting. 

*     * 

I  left  the  Capital  in  the  middle  of  the  rain,  headed  for  the 
Kern  County  Institute.     Everything  had  been  damp,  drizzly, 
miserable,  for  a  couple  of  weeks  and  apparently 
(j  ,  intended  to  continue  so  for  a  couple  of  weeks 

longer.  The  streets  were  canals,  the  country 
was  flooded,  the  trees  were  bare,  during  all  the 
first  stages  of  the  journey.  But  by  and  by,  as 
the  train  continued  to  scud  away  for  the  South,  conditions  be- 
gan to  improve.  Sacramento,  San  Joaquin,  Stanislaus,  Mer- 
ced, Madera  and  Fresno  Counties  passed  under  our  flying 
wheels.  The  air  grew  balmy,  the  sun  shone  warm  and  genial, 
the  trees  and  orchards  came  out  in  leaf,  the  fields  grew  rank 
with  alfilaria.  And  in  the  middle  of  a  vast  green  plain,  while 
the  train  stopped  on  a  switch,  sixteen  carloads  of  weary,  storm- 
bound passengers  swarmed  out  to  pick  poppies,  skipping  and 
laughing  and  calling  out  to  each  other  like  children  at  play. 
There  were  about  a  thousand  of  them.  They  rioted  in  the 
gorgeous  blossoms,  gathered  them  by  armsful,  decked  them- 
selves with  ropes  and  chains  and  bouquets  of  posies  wherever 
they  could  be  made  to  hang  on,  from  top  to  toe.  Truly  it 
is  good  to  go  South — during  a  rain  storm.  Surely  it  is  a 
great  State,  where  one  can  cross  a  dozen  degrees  of  latitude 
in  going  from  one  county  to  another,  and  watch  rich  New 
York  gradually  change  into  flowery  Florida  as  he  goes. 


The  car  was  so  crowded  that  I  had  to  stand  up  for  many 

miles,  and  so  did  a  dozen  others.  Among  them  was  a  sick 
old  man,  with  face  gray  and  drawn,  leaning  on 

Which  Would  You  kis  cane-  Seats  were  at  a  premium.  To  give 
one  up  meant  discomfort  and  misery  perhaps 
for  all  the  rest  of  the  day.  Such  times  bring 
out  all  the  selfishness  there  is  in  humanity,  so 

the  whole  company  looked  stolidly  ahead  and  could  not  see 

the  sick  man  at  all. 
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At  last  a  little  woman  in  a  black  dress  jumped  up  and 
offered  the  sick  man  her  place.  He  was  weary  and  ready  to 
drop  but  would  not  make  a  woman  stand.  "Not  at  all,"  he 
said,  stepping  back  and  forcing  his  pain-wracked  face  into  a 
gallant  smile.  But  she  insisted,  and  forced  him  into  the  seat. 
His  head  went  back  on  the  cushion  and  his  eyes  closed  in 
utter  exhaustion;  and  the  little  woman  continued  to  stand  in 
the  aisle.  She  was  not  very  well  dressed  and  was  apparently 
a  poor  woman.  On  one  side  of  her  sat  a  fat,  hearty,  young 
Frenchman,  gaily  chatting  with  a  friend  who  was  firmly  seated 
beside  the  sick  man.  But  they  could  not  seem  to  see  the  little 
woman  standing  in  the  aisle.  The  indignant  glances  and 
shrugs  of  contempt  from  the  other  passengers  could  not  raise 
them.  They  grew  silent  as  the  people  looked  at  them,  and 
doggedly  gazed  out  of  the  window.  Still  the  little  woman 
continued  standing  in  the  aisle. 

At  last  a  tall  miner  in  the  other  end  of  the  car  saw  what 
was  going  on.  He  had  a  stubbly  beard  and  was  muddy  and 
tired.  He  was  just  getting  back  from  Tonopah  and  had 
walked  seven  miles  around  a  wash-out  that  morning,  carrying 
an  extra  grip  for  a  weaker  passenger.  The  seat  he  had  felt 
good  to  him  and  he  did  hate  to  give  it  up. 

But  quick  as  he  saw  the  situation,  fatigue  was  forgotten. 
"Here,"  he  cried  in  a  loud  and  cheerful  voice,  "here's  a  seat." 
Soon  the  little  woman  was  no  longer  standing  in  the  aisle,  and 
the  tall  miner  with  rueful  good  nature  joined  the  weary  groups 
on  the  crowded  platforms,  followed  by  glances  and  smiles 
very  different  from  those  bestowed  on  the  comfortable  French- 
man. 

Now,  if  some  teacher  tells  this  little  story  to  her  young- 
sters she  can  turn  it  into  a  lesson  on  morals  and  manners  by 
one  simple  question :  Which  would  you  rather  have  been,  the 
Frenchman  with  easy  seat  or  the  Miner  who  chose  to  be  un- 
comfortable ?  .5. 

At  last  I  got  to  Bakersfield  and  the  Institute.  And  what 
a  jolly,  wholesome  lot  of  teachers  were  there!     They  were 

just  about  to  adjourn,  after  a  fine,  enthusiastic 
Kern  Countv  session,  largely  carried  on  by  the  local  teachers 

themselves.  Among:  those  who  took  part  in  the 
Institute  ir    Vi  Ar       Ti/r-ii       it- 

program  were  Mr.  Aelson,  Mrs.  Miller,   \\  m- 

nifred  Timmons.  T.  M.  Marshall,  Pauline  Scott, 
Matilda  Thronson,  Maud  Metcalf,  D.  Gunderson,  F.  H.  Day, 
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Estelle  Cottle,  Viola  Garard.  Mrs.  Mary  Roberts  Coolidge, 
of  Carnegie  Institution,  gave  a  series  of  lectures  on  literary 
and  musical  topics.  President  Dailey,  of  the  San  Jose  Normal 
School  gave  two  lectures  on  Summer  Schools  and  the  Training 
of  Teachers.  An  opening  and  a  closing  talk  was  made  by 
Superintendent  R.  L.  Stockton,  both  helpful  and  earnest  and 
to  the  point. 

University  Summer  School  Instructors. 

The  usual  six  week's  summer  session  of  the  University  of 
California  will  open  this  year  on  June  24,  closing  on  August 
3, .  and  it  is  probable  that  the  attendance  will  be  unusually 
large. 

In  addition  to  instructors  from  the  regular  faculty  of  the 
institution  there  will  be  a  number  of  famous  members  of 
Eastern  and  European  colleges  who  will  present  courses. 

Among  those  who  up  to  the  present  time  have  been  chosen 
are  Dr.  John  Ellis  McTaggart  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge, 
England,  philosophy;  Professor  Simon  Newcomb,  U.  S. 
Naval  Observatory,  astronomy  and  theory  of  probable  infer- 
ence; Professor  Robert  Herrick,  University  of  Chicago,  Eng- 
lish; Professor  William  MacDonald,  Brown  University, 
American  history;  Mr.  George  P.  Winship,  librarian  of  the 
John  Carter  Brown  Library  of  Brown  University,  history; 
Professor  Clifford  H.  Moore  of  Harvard  University,  classics; 
Professor  William  Nitze  of  Amherst  College,  French;  Pro- 
fessor Henry  Suzzalo  of  Stanford  University,  education,  and 
Professor  C.  H.  Huberich,  Stanford  University,  law. 

^     %     % 
W.  R.  Carpenter,  Supt.  Orange  Co.: — ■ 

"I  think  the  present  diploma  is  far  too  large  and  cumber- 
some, and  that  something  about  5  by  8  inches,  and  not  too 
elaborate,  would  be  much  more  preferable." 

C.  J.  Walker,  Supt.  Tulare  Co.: — 

"The  official  Journal  can  and  should  be  made  of  greatest 
interest  and  value  to  the  teachers  and  schools  of  this  State. 
We  will  do  all  we  can  to  help  down  here." 

"Your  cordial  greeting  to  school  people  gives  me  pleasure 
as  a  conversation  with  an  intimate  friend"     *     *     * 

M.  E.  Peterson. 
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Meetings. 


The  California  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation will  meet  at  Sacramento, 
December,  1907.  Morris  E.  Dailey, 
San  Jose,  President;  Mrs.  M.  M. 
Fitz  Gerald,  405  Fillmore  Street, 
Secretary. 

Southern  California  Teachers' 
Association  will  meet  December 
20  and  21,  at  Los  Angeles.     H.  A. 


Adrian,   Santa  Barbara,  President. 

Northern  California  Teachers' 
Association,  Sacramento,  Cal. ; 
C.   H.   Camper,   Chico,  President. 

National  Educational  Associa- 
tion, Los  Angeles,  Cal.  July  8-12. 
Nathan  Schaeffer,  President,  Har- 
risburg,  Pa.;  Irwin  Shepard,  Sec- 
retary,  Winona,   Minn. 


NOTES 

The  salaries  of  the  teachers  of  San  Jose  have  been  materially 
increased. 

Isaac  Wright,  a  well-known  teacher,  principal  of  the  Dinuba  High 
School  died  recently  at  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  San  Francisco. 

Ex-Superintendent  F.  P.  Davidson  of  San  Diego  is  now  a  teacher 
in  the  Lowell  High  School,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Professor  B.  E.  Taylor  of  Monrovie  was  dismissed  recently  from 
his  position,  and  Professor  E.  E.  Knepper  elected  to  the  position. 

Governor  Gillett  signed  the  bill  providing  for  the  sale  of  the  Los 
Angeles  State  Normal  School  grounds.  The  Normal  School  Trustees 
will  select  a  new  location  and  erect  a  modern  normal  school  building. 

The  teachers  of  the  San  Francisco  School  Department  request  a 
raise  of  twenty  per  cent  in  all  salaries  of  primary  and  grammar  grade 
teachers,  and  about  an  average  of  10  per  cent  in  principals  and  high 
school  salaries. 

Monday,  April  15th,  the  State  Sanitary  Association  hold  their 
regular  meeting  at  Del  Monte,  Monterey  Co.,  California.  The  sub- 
ject will  be  "Child's  Work  in  the  Public  Schools."  The  health  of  the 
school  child  is  o  fthe  greatest  importance,  and  we  feel  a  more 
thorough  understanding  should  exist  between  the  different  depart- 
ments.   People  interested  in  education  invited  to  attend. 

The  March  issue  of  Teacher's  Magazine  contains  a  picture  of  eight 
of  the  pupils  of  the  Highgrove  School  in  the  costumes  which  they  wore 
for  the  Thanksgiving  exercises.  Underneath  is  written,  "How  the 
pupils  of  the  Highgrove  School,  Riverside  County,  California,  dressed 
up  as  the  Puritans  and  Indians  and  celebrated  in  the  first  Thanks- 
giving." The  recognition  is  a  very  pleasant  one  to  both  teachers  and 
pupils. — Riverside  Press. 

~ ""  The  Bird  and  Arbor  Day  Bill  which  passed  both  houses  of  the 
Legislature  reads  as  follows:  "The  Governor  is  hereby  authorized  to 
set  apart  each  year  by  proclamation,  one  day  to  be  designated  Bird 
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and  Arbor  Day,  and  to  request  its  observance  by  all  public  schools 
and  educational  institutions,  by  suitable  exercises  having  for  their 
object  instruction  as  to  the  economic  value  of  birds  and  trees,  and 
the  promotion  of  a  spirit  of  protection  toward  them."  (Vetoed.) 
However,  teachers  may  have  Bird  Day  under  Humane  Education, 
and  under  nature  study,  plants,  trees  and  flowers. 

Dr.  Robert  'J.  Burdette  has  been  chosen  at  the  opening  of  the 
National  Educational  Association  Convention  in  Los  Angeles,  July  8, 
and  has  agreed  to  the  proposal  made  him  by  Dean  Chamberlain  in 
behalf  of  the  executive  committee.  Dr.  Burdette  has  also  been  asked 
to  deliver  a  sermon  on  Sunday,  July  7,  along  educational  lines,  the 
day  being  virtually  the  opening  day  of  the  great  convention.  This  he 
probably  will  also  agree  to.  Former  Commissioner  of  Education  W.  T. 
Harris  of  Washington,  D.  C,  has  been  named  to  give  formal  response 
to  Dr.  Burdette's  address  of  welcome. 

Dean  Chamberlain  announces  that  the  place  at  which  the  meetings 
will  be  held  has  not  yet  been  definitely  determined,  although  the  audi- 
torium doubtless  will  be  secured.  Other  preparations  for  the  great 
convention  are  being  rapidly  made  by  the  local  committees. 

Three  well-known  Californians,  David  Starr  Jordan,  President  of 
Leland  Stanford  University,  William  W.  Morrow,  Judge  of  the  United 
States  Circuit  Court,  San  Francisco,  and  George  Hempl,  Professor  of 
English  in  Leland  Stanford  University,  have  notified  the  Simplified 
Spelling  Board  that  they  will  cross  the  continent  in  order  to  attend, 
as  members,  the  first  annual  meeting  of  that  body  to  be  held  in  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York  City,  on  April  3  and  4.  The  meet- 
ing will  occupy  two  or  three  days,  and  will  consist  of  business  sessions, 
open  discussions  and  a  dinner  at  which  Andrew  Carnegie  will  pre- 
side. Other  men  who  will  come  a  long  distance  to  take  part  in  the 
movement  to  further  simplification  are  the  two  delegates  from  Can- 
ada, and  representatives  will  come  all  the  way  from  England,  so  that 
it  is  expected  that  the  three  great  English-speaking  people  will  have 
representation   in   the   meeting. 

Lemuel  J.  Chipman,  who  was  for  many  years  County  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools  of  Santa  Clara  County,  died  March  15  at  St.  Luke's 
hospital,  San  Francisco,  after  a  brief  illness.  He  was  a  native  of 
California,  born  in  Taylorsville,  Plumas  County,  February  11,  1853. 
At  the  age  of  eleven  years  his  parents  removed  to  San  Jose,  where 
he  attended  the  public  schools,  taking  a  full  course  at  the  San  Jose 
High  School,  and  Normal,  from  which  he  graduated  in  March,  1873. 
He  engaged  in  teaching  immediately  and  his  first  station  was  at 
Bullard's  Bar,  Yuba  County.  He  next  took  charge  of  the  Evergreen 
School  in  this  county.  In  1874  he  entered  Santa  Clara  College  and 
during  that  time  was  elected  Superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of 
San  Jose,  which  position  he  held  for  two  years,  resigning  after  having 
been  elected  for  a  third  term,  to  accept  the  principalship  of  the  Fourth 
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Ward  grammar  school  for  one  year.  From  that  time  until  March, 
1878,  he  was  principal  of  the  Empire  Street  grammar  school,  when 
he  began  his  services  in  the  position  of  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools,  to  which  office  he  was  continuously  re-elected  until  1902,  by 
large  majorities,  on  account  of  his  efficiency  and  popularity.  He  was 
also  a  member  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  from  the  time  of  his 
election  until  the  adoption  of  the  new  State  Constitution. 

Office  of  County  Superintendent  of   Schools, 

MARK  KEPPEL,  Superintendent. 
207  S.  Broadway,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  March  12,  1907. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Committee  of  One  Hundred  and  Fifty. 

Dear  Friends:  By  your  ballots  you  have  chosen  the  following 
Committee  of  Nineteen  to  have  charge  of  the  California  Headquarters 
at  the  Los  Angeles  Meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  July  8-13,  1907. 

COMMITTEE  OF  NINETEEN, 
State  Superintendent  Edward  Hyatt,  Chairman. 

Superintendent  H.  A.  Adrian,  Santa  Barbara;  Superintendent  L. 
B.  Avery,  Redlands;  Superintendent  H.  J.  Baldwin,  San  Diego;  Super- 
intendent J.  A.  Barr,  Stockton;  Professor  E.  P.  Cubberley,  Stanford 
University;  Superintendent  E.  M.  Cox,  Santa  Rosa;  President  M.  E. 
Dailey,  San  Jose  State  Normal;  Superintendent  O.  W.  Erlewine,  Sac- 
ramento; Superintendent  Jas.  D.  Graham,  Pasadena;  Superintendent 
Mark  Keppel,  Los  Angeles;  Professor  A.  F.  Lange,  University  of  Cali- 
fornia; Professor  J.  J.  Morgan,  Long  Beach;  Superintendent  E.  O. 
Moore,  Los  Angeles  City;  President  J.  F.  Millspaugh,  Los  Angeles 
State  Normal;  Superintendent  J.  W.  McClymonds,  Oakland;  Super- 
intendent C.  L.  McLane,  Fresno;  Superintendent  Alfred  Roncovieri, 
San  Francisco;   President  C.  C.  Van  Liew,  Chico  State  Normal. 

The  replies  to  the  questions  asked  in  my  circular  of  February  19, 
1907,  indicate  the  hearty  co-operation  of  the  teachers  of  California  in 
the  work  of  establishing  and  maintaining  California  Headquarters  at 
the  Los  Angeles  meeting. 

There  is  a  general  agreement  that  at  least  $2,500  should  be  pro- 
vided and  that  it  should  be  raised  by  voluntary  subscription.  The 
vote  for  Superintendent  Hyatt  for  chairman  of  the  committee  was 
practically  unanimous.  Several  suggested  that  more  than  six  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  should  be  residents  of  Southern  California  and 
eight  besides  Chairman  Hyatt  were  chosen  from  the  South.  Votes 
were  cast  for  185  different  persons. 

Personally,  I  desire  to  thank  each  member  of  the  nominating  com- 
mittee for  their  interest  in  the  work. 

Fraternally  yours, 

MARK  KEPPEL. 


McNeill  Teachers'  Agency 


Gazette  Building,  Center  Street, 
Berkeley,  Cal.,  Tel.  Berkeley 
1894,  secures  positions  for  compe- 
tent teachers  in  every  line  of 
school  work.  Services  free  to 
school  officers.  'Very  moderate 
charge  to  teachers. 


YALE     UNIVERSITY     SUMMER 
SCHOOL. 

Third  Session,  July  8  to  August  16,  1907. 

Courses  in  Biology,  Chemistry,  Com- 
mercial Geography,  Drawing,  Education 
(±iistory,  Theory  and  Methods),  English 
(Literature  and  Rhetoric),  French,  Ge- 
ology. German,  Greek,  History  (Amer- 
ican and  European),  Latin,  Mathema- 
tics, Physical  Education,  Physics,  Psy- 
chology,  School  Administration. 

These  courses  are  designed  for  teach- 
ers and  students.  Some  are  advanced 
courses,   others  are  introductory. 

About  one  hundred  suites  of  rooms  in 
the  dormitories  are  available  for  stu- 
dents. 

For  circulars  containing  full  informa- 
tion address 

TALE     SUMMER     SCHOOL, 

135   Elm    Street,   New   Haven,    Conn. 


Phone  West  6078 

SPECIAL  TO  TEACHERS 

Bring  this  ad  with  you  and  I  will  give 
you  10  per  cent  discount 

RUDOLPH   BARTH 

DIAMONDS,  WATCHES,  JEWELRY,  CLOCKS,  ETC. 

Formerly  134  Sutter  Street 

Watch,  Clock  and  Jewelry  Repairing 

1821  Fillmore  Street,  near  Sutter 

Occupying  store  with  Cflinn-Beretta  Optical  Co 


SALESMEN     WANTED. 

Capable  and  experienced,  to  sell 
school  furniture  and  supplies.  Splen- 
did opportunity  for  right  man.  Ad- 
dress Salesman,  care  Western  Jour- 
nal of  Education,  1300  Golden  Gate 
Avenue,  San  Francisco,   Cal. 


The  Best  Place  For  Your  Vacation  Outing  ?    MEXICO! 


Operates 

Modern 

Pullman 

Equipment 

in 

Vestibuled 

Trains 


The 

Mexican  Central 

Railway 


Over 

3200 

Miles 

of 

Standard 

Gauge 

Track 


A  Trip  Over  the  Mexican  Central  Railway 

affords  the  sights  and  experiences  of  an  extensive  journey  in  foreign  countries. 
Tou  don't  have  to  go  to  India  to  see  tropical  jungles,  Egypt  to  look  at  pyra- 
mids, mummies  and  ancient  temples,  Switzerland  for  snow-capped  mountains, 
and  Italy  for  antique  art.  Mexico  abounds  in  all  that  is  quaint  and  picturesque. 
The  tremendous  difference  in  altitude  affords  every  kind  of  climate  from  the 
tropics  on  the  coast  to  the  cool  and  invigorating  climate  of  the  high  Valley  of 
Mexico. 

The   Aztec  ruins,   the   homes   and   churches   of   the   Spanish   conquerors,   and 
the  scenes  which  mark  the  varying  fortunes  of  the  Mexican  Republic,  unite  to 
give  an-  historic  and  romantic  interest  to  a  journey  in   Mexico,   which  makes  it 
something  long  to  be  remembered  and  enjoyed  in  the  recollection. 
Nine  Months'  Excursion  Tickets  at  Reduced  Bates 
on  Sale  all  the  Year  Around  from  all  XT.  S.  Points. 
For  information  and  literature,  address  R.   C.   Burns,   General  Agent  Pacific 
Coast,  604  South  Main  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

A.  V.  Temple, 

Industrial  Agent. 


W.  D.  Murdock, 

Pass.  Traffic  Mgr. 


J.  C.  Macdonald, 

Gen.  Pass.  Agt. 
MEXICO      CITY. 
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This  is  the  Official  Journal  of  Education.     The  law  requires  that  the  Clerk  of 
the  school  district  file  it  with  the  teacher  before  the  end  of  each  month. 
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SUMMER   SCHOOLS. 

Normal    Courses    in    Sloyd    and    Manual    Training    Under     Direction    of     Board     of 

Education  of  Santa  Barbara. 

H.  A.  ADRIAN,  Supt.  of  Schools. 

SUMMER  SCHOOL  FACULTY. 

MISS    EDNAH  A.    RICH Principal 

Supervisor  Manual  Training  Public  Schools,  Santa  Barbara,  California;  Principal 
The  Anna  S.  C.  Blake  Manual  Training  School,  (Public  School);  Graduate  Sloyd 
Training  School,  Boston;  Slcidlarareseminarium,  Naas,  Sweden;  Lehrerebildun- 
ganstalt  fur  Knabenhandarbeiten,  Lepzig,  Germany;  Harvard  Summer  School; 
Author  of  'Paper  Sloyd  for  Primary  Grades." 

MISS  MART  HARRIS  TRACY Instructor  in   Sloyd 

Teacher  of  English  and  Latin,  Cumberland  Normal  College,  Tenn. ;  Mt.  Tabor 
School,  Portland,  Oregon;  Public  Schools,  Seattle,  Wash.;  Graduate  of  Sloyd 
Training  School,  Boston;  Member  of  Arts  and  Crafts  Society,  Boston,  Mass. 

SLOYD. 

A  CERTIFICATE  OF  ATTENDANCE  will  be  issued  to  those  students  whose 
work  is  satisfactory  and  credit  will  be  given  for  each  summer  course. 

The  State  Board  of  Public  Instruction  at  its  meeting  in  December,  1906, 
indorsed  the  normal  training  of  the  Anna  S.  C.  Blake  Manual  Training  School 
and  recommended  the  same  to  County  Superintendent.,,  who  are  permitted  to 
grant .  special  certificates  for  manual  training  on  a  diploma  of  graduation  from 
this  school,  which,  being  conducted  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  Santa  Barbara, 
has  the  standing  of  a  state  school. 

The  Sloyd  Department  of  the  Anna  S.  C.  Blake  Manual  Training  School,  the 
first  public  school  work  of  this  kind  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  was  established  by  Miss 
Blake  in  1892,  and  has  continued  since  1895,  with  unqualified  success,  as  a  part 
of  the  public  school  system. 

Further  information  in  regard  to  the  courses  of  study  will  be  given  on  appli- 
cation. 

All  applications  for  these  courses  should  be  sent  as  early  as  possible  to  the 
Principal, 

MISS   EDNAH   A.   RICH, 

The  Anna  S.  C.  Blake  Manual  Training  School, 

Santa  Barbara,  California. 


THE  "TRIUMPH"  DESK 


School  Furniture 
and  Supplies 

Our  stock  of  Desks,  Blackboards,  Maps, 
Globes,  Charts  and  School  Supplies  of  every  de- 
scription are  unsurpassed  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Hvloplate  Blackboards  continue  the  favorite 
of  Sckoolhouse  Architects,  School  Trustees  and 
Principals  everywhere.  The  most  perfect  and 
lasting  marking  and  erasing  qualities  make  it 
a  pleasure  to  use  them.  Samples  and  prices 
submitted  on  request. 

Our  facilities  for  the  prompt  filling  of  orders 
are  unimpaired.  Write  us  regarding  your  re- 
quirements. 


C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO., 


521-523  Seventeenth  St. 
OAKLAND,  CAL. 


210-212  N.  Main  St. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 
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EDITORIAL    NOTES 

The  Playground  Association  of  America,  of  which  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  is  Honorary  President,  and  Jacob  Riis,  as 
Honorary  Vice-President,  is  now  making  arrangements  for 
two  great  demonstrations  of  the  value  of  playgrounds  and 
play  to  municipalities.  The  first  of  these,  a  convention  in 
Chicago,  June  20-2J,  to  which  President  Roosevelt  has  urged 
every  mayor  in  the  United  States  to  send  an  official  represen- 
tative, will  consist  of  practical  demonstrations  of  organized 
play  by  7,000  school  children  of  all  ages,  and  a  series  of  papers 
by  such  leaders  of  the  play  movement  as  Judge  Ben  D.  Lindsey 
of  the  Children's  Court  of  Denver,  Jane  Addams  of  Hull 
House,  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  of  Clark  University,  and  U.  S. 
Commissioner  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown.  In  connection  with 
the  convention  the  South  Park  System  of  Chicago  will  demon- 
strate fully  the  workings  of  its  chain  of  twelve  day  and  night 
open  and  indoor  playgrounds  for  children  and  adults.  It  is 
expected  that  these  gatherings  will  attract  an  adult  attendance 
of  nearly  50,000  people.  The  Chicago  Committee  already  has 
begun  to  erect  a  monster  grand  stand  to  accommodate  the 

visitors. 

*     *     * 

Ossian  H.  Lang  in  the  April-June  Forum  says : 
"The  free  public  lecture  courses  supply  the  very  best  pos- 
sible substitute  for  a  college  education.  An  atm.osphere  of 
seriousness  and  helpfulness  pervades  everything.  Usually  the 
lectures  are  followed  by  profitable  discussions.  Books  are  sug- 
gested for  collateral,  supplemental,  and  expansive  reading. 
The  suggestions  are  conscientiously  followed  out.  The  public 
libraries  furnish  abundant  testimony  to  the  earnestness  of  the 
attendants  at  lectures.  Invariably  there  is  much  call  for  the 
books  whose  reading  has  been  advised.     New  York  City  has 
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set  an  example  that  may  well  be  followed  by  every  school 
community  in  the  world.  Her  generous  support  of  the  idea  is 
among  the  best  things  that  are  recorded  to  her  glory." 


The  official  article  on  Peace  Day  by  Supt.  Edward  Hyatt 
in  the  March  Western  Journal  of  Education  and  the  article  on 
the  same  subject  in  the  April  Journal  have  caused  a  number 
of  inquiries  to  be  made  about  peace  literature. 

The  American  Peace  Society,  31  Beacon  Street,  Boston, 
publish  the  Advocate  of  Peace,  a  monthly  periodical  of  very 
great  value.  This  contains  the  latest  information  on  the  peace 
movement,  and  fresh  discussions  of  current  international 
problems.    The  price  is  one  dollar  a  year. 

The  American  Peace  Society  print  a  very  large  variety  of 
peace  leaflets,  and  fill  orders  for  all  peace  books  and  other  pub- 
lications, their  own,  and  those  of  others. 

Every  school  library  in  the  State  should  have  copies  of  the 
latest  books  on  this  important  subject. 

*     *     * 

All  teachers  of  history  have  an  excellent  opportunity  in 
the  meeting  of  The  Hague  Conference  in  June  to  teach  an 
important  lesson  in  current  history.  The  papers  announced 
when  the  United  States  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  Spain  that 
"we  are  making  history  now."  The  nations  are  making 
history  all  the  time,  and  it  is  wrong  to  place  the  emphasis  on 
the  battles  and  generals,  and  fail  to  give  due  credit  to  the 
victories  of  peace  and  the  heroes  of  peace  and  real  progress. 

The  Hague  Conference  furnishes  a  fruitful  topic  for  a 
lesson,  not  only  in  history  but  in  peace.  Few  pupils  are  too 
young  to  understand  something  of  its  object.  Those  schools 
which  will  be  closed  before  June  15,  the  date  appointed  for 
the  second  world  Conference  at  The  Hague,  may  be  instructed 
on  Peace  Day,  May  17,  that  the  world  moves  against  war 
and  toward  peace. 

sK        sfc        ^ 

The  scarcity  of  teachers  throughout  the  Western  States 
continues.  The  demand  for  teachers  next  fall  will  be  much 
greater  than  the  supply. 
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There  will  be  a  great  program  at  the  Los  Angeles  meeting 

of  the  N.  E.  A. 

^     ^     jfi 

Jas.  A.  Barr  is  making  a  great  effort  for  the  enrollment 
of  10,000  teachers  for  1907  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A. 

Hurrah  for  Berkeley !     The  teachers'  salaries  have  been 

raised  20  per  cent. 

*     *     * 

The  supervision  of  the  schools  of  Alaska  has  been  placed 
under  the  direction  of  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown. 

5jC  ^C  j{C 

The  teachers  in  the  city  schools  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  have 
been  granted  an  increase  of  20  per  cent  in  salaries  to  go  in 
effect  January,  1908.  The  City  Superintendent,  J.  A.  Tormey, 
receives  a  salary  of  $4,000  a  year.  This  is  the  highest  salary 
paid  a  superintendent  on  the  Coast,  with  the  exception  of 
Supt.  E.  C.  Moore  of  Los  Angeles. 

^c  ^c  ;jc 

The  California  Teachers'  Quarterly,  published  by  the 
California  Teachers'  Association,  contains  the  first  installment 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Fresno  Meeting.  It  is  well  edited 
and  very  well  printed. 

^         *         ^c 

A  gathering  of  scholars  and  philologists  from  the  three 
great  English  speaking  countries  was  held  on  April  3  and  4 
in  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York,  when  the  Simplified 
Spelling  Board  met  for  the  first  annual  meeting  of  all  its  mem- 
bers. Already  twenty-five  of  the  forty  members  have  signified 
their  intention  of  coming,  and  as  expected  England  was  repre- 
sented by  William  Archer,  who  came  from  London  to  attend 
the  session.  Canada  sent  two  delegates,  and  the  western  part 
of  this  country  was  also  strongly  represented;  three  members, 
among  them  President  David  Starr  Jordan,  having  said  that 
they  would  come  all  the  way  from  California  to  take  part  in 
the  discussions.  James  W.  Bright,  Professor  of  English  Phi- 
lology, is  the  latest  member  elected  to  the*  Board. 
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President  Roosevelt's  Message  to  the  School 

Children. 

To  the  School  Children  of  the  United  States: 

Arbor  Day  (which  means  simply  "Tree  Day")  is  now 
observed  in  every  State  in  our  Union — and  mainly  in  the 
schools.  At  various  times  from  January  to  December,  but 
chiefly  in  this  month'of  April,  you  give  a  day  or  part  of  a  day 
to  special  exercises  and  perhaps  to  actual  tree  planting,  in 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  trees  to  us  as  a  Nation,  and 
of  what  they  yield  in  adornment,  comfort,  and  useful  products 
to  the  communities  in  which  you  live. 

It  is  well  that  you  should  celebrate  your  Arbor  Day 
thoughtfully,  for  within  your  lifetime  the  Nation's  need  of 
trees  will  become  serious.  We  of  an  older  generation  can  get 
.ilong  with  what  we  have,  though  with  growing  hardship ;  but 
in  your  full  manhood  and  womanhood  you  will  want  what 
Nature  once  so  bountifully  supplied  and  man  so  thoughtlessly 
destroyed;  and  because  of  that  want  you  will  reproach  us,  not 
for  what  we  have  used,  but  for  what  we  have  wasted. 

For  the  Nation  as  for  the  man  or  woman  and  the  boy  or 
girl,  the  road  to  success  is  the  right  use  of  what  we  have  and 
i:he  improvement  of  present  opportunity.  If  you  neglect  to 
prepare  yourselves  now  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
which  will  fall  upon  you  later,  if  you  do  not  learn  the  things 
which  you  will  need  to  know  when  your  school  days  are  over, 
you  will  suffer  the  consequences.  So  any  nation  which  in  its 
youth  lives  only  for  the  day,  reaps  without  sowing,  and  con- 
sumes without  husbanding,  must  expect  the  penalty  of  the 
prodigal,  whose  labor  could  with  difficulty  find  him  the  bare 
means  of  life. 

A  people  without  children  would  face  a  hopeless  future;  a 
country  without  trees  is  almost  as  hopeless;  forests  which  are 
so  used  that  they  cannot  renew  themselves  will  soon  vanish, 
and  with  them  all  their  benefits.  A  true  forest  is  not  merely  a 
storehouse  full  of  wood,  but,  as  it  were,  a  factory  of  wood, 
and  at  the  same  time  a  reservoir  of  water.  When  you  help  to 
preserve  our  forests  or  to  plant  new  ones  you  are  acting  the 
part  of  good  citizens.  The  value  of  forestry  deserves,  there- 
fore, to  be  taught  in  the  schools,  which  aim  to  make  good  citi- 
zens of  you.     If  your  Arbor  Day  exercises  help  you  to  realize 
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what  benefits  each  one  of  you  receive  from  the  forests,  and  how 
by  your  assistance  these  benefits  may  continue,  they  will  serve 
a  good  end.  Theo.  Roosevelt. 

The  White  House,  April  15,  1907. 

Suggestive  Programs  for  Peace  Exercises  in 
the  Schools  on  May  18th. 

(From  Advocate  of  Peace.) 

(American  Peace  Society,  Boston.) 

NO.  I. 

1.  Scripture    selections:      Micah    4:1-4,    Isaiah    11:1-9, 
Matt.  5  :  38-48. 

2.  Brief  Account  of  the  Calling  and  Work  of  The  Hague 
Conference.     By  the  Principal  or  a  Teacher. 

3.  Singing :      Holmes'    "Angel   of    Peace,     Thou    Hast 
Wandered  Too  Long." 

4.  Oration:    "The  Progress  of  Arbitration."    By  a  High 
School  Boy. 

5.  Recitation :     "Whittier's  Disarmament."     By  a  High 
School  Giri. 

6.  Short  Address:     "The  Hague  Court  and  Its  Work." 
By  One  of  the  Teachers. 

7.  Address:     "Patriotism  and  the  Love  of  Humanity." 
By  a  Clergyman  or  Other  Citizen. 

8.  "America"  :  Sung  by  the  School. 

NO.  II. 
(GRAMMAR  schools.) 

1.  Singing  of  "America."     By  the  School. 

2.  Recitation:      Longfellow's    "Arsenal   at   Springfield." 
By  a  School  Girl. 

3.  Talk :     "What  Led  the  Czar  of  Russia  to  Call  The 
Hague  Conference?"    By  the  Principal  of  the  School. 

4.  Singing:     Sears'  "It  Came  Upon  the  Midnight  Clear." 
By  a  Chorus  of  Pupils. 

5.  Reading  or  Reciting:     The  Story  of  the  Erection  of 
"The  Christ  of  the  Andes"  on  the  Argentine-Chilean  Boun- 
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dary.      (American   Peace  Society   Pamphlet.)      By  a  School 
Boy. 

6.  Brief  Address :  The  "Carnegie  'Palace  of  Peace'  at 
The  Hague."    By  a  School  Girl. 

7.  Brief  Address :  "Nations  as  Well  as  Individuals 
Should  be  Friends,"  or  "True  and  False  Patriotism."  By  a 
Lady  Teacher. 

8.  Singing.     By  the  School. 

NO.  III. 
1.     Instrumental  Solo. 
2.     Recitation:      Lowell's    "The   Fatherland."      Whittier's 
"A  Christmas  Carmen."    Bryant's  "The  Battlefield."     Tenny- 
son's "Locksley  Hall"   (selected  portion.)      (Select  one.) 

3.  Oration:  "What  the  United  States  Has  Done  for 
International  Arbitration."    By  a  High  School  Pupil. 

4.  Address :  "The  Hague  Court  and  What  It  May  be 
Expected  to  Accomplish."     By  Some  Prominent  Citizen. 

5.  Select  Reading:  From  Sumner's  "True  Grandeur  of 
Nations,"  Baroness  von  Suttner's  "Lay  Down  Your  Arms," 
or  some  other  well  known  book. 

6.  "America"  :     Sung  by  the  School. 

NO.  IV. 

1.  Singing:     By  the  School. 

2.  Essay :  "Arbitration  as  a  Substitute  for  War."  By 
a  High  School  Boy. 

3.  Essay:  "The  Inhumanity  of  War."  By  a  High 
School  Girl." 

4.  Singing :    By  a  Quartet  of  Male  Voices. 

5.  Address:  "The  Burdens  of  Large  Standing  Armies." 
By  a  Teacher. 

6.  Short  Talk:     "Recent  Arbitration  Treaties." 

7.  Recitation:  Verses  from  Lowell's  "Biglow  Papers." 
Tennyson's      "The      Golden      Year"       (selected      portions.) 

Southey's  "Battle  of  Blenheim."     (Select  one.) 

8.  Solo :     By  Some  Local  Singer. 

9.  Closing  Remarks :  "The  Heroisms  of  Common  Life." 
By  the  Principal  or  Some  Prominent  Citizen. 
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The  Los  Angeles  Meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A. 

James  A.  Barr. 

For  the  Los  Angeles  Meeting  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  the  Southern  Pacific,  the  Santa  Fe  and  the  San 
Pedro,  Los  Angeles  and  Salt  Lake  Railways  have  jointly 
established  from  all  points  on  their  lines  south  of  Portland  and 
west  of  Ogden,  Salt  Lake  City,  El  Paso'  and  Albuquerque  the 
following  rates  and  ticket  conditions : 

( 1 )  The  round  trip  rate  to  Los  Angeles  by  direct  routes 
will  be  one  regular  first  class  fare  (plus  the  $2.00  membership 
fee.) 

(2)  Tickets  to  Los  Angeles  at  these  rates  will  be  sold  to 
the  general  public  from  July  2nd  to  8th,  inclusive. 

(3)  Tickets  to  Los  Angeles  at  these  rates  will  be  sold 
from  June  1st  to  July  8th,  inclusive,  to  teachers  in  public  or 
private  schools  and  to  members  of  their  families  accompanying 
them.  Tickets  at  these  rates  will  also  be  sold  from  June  1st 
to  July  8th,  inclusive,  to  student  teachers  in  any  normal  school, 
university  or  other  public  or  private  training  school  and  to 
members  of  their  families  accompanying  them.  To  secure 
tickets  on  and  after  June  1st,  any  teacher  must  present  to  the 
ticket  agent  a  certificate  from  the  City  or  County  Superinten- 
dent of  Schools  or  from  the  Principal  of  the  Public  or  Private 
School  in  which  the  teacher  is  engaged,  stating  that  the  appli- 
cant is  in  good  standing  and  that  the  names  of  other  parties 
on  the  certificate  are  bona  fide  members  of  the  teacher's  family. 
Certificates  may  be  obtained  from  ticket  agents. 

(4)  Stop-overs  will  be  permitted  at  any  point  en  route  to 
Los  Angeles,  which  city  must  be  reached  by  July  8th. 

(5)  All  tickets  will  bear  a  final  return  limit  of  September 
15th.  Stop-overs  will  be  permitted  on  the  return  within  the 
final  limit. 

(6)  The  Advance  Membership  Certificate  will  be  accepted 
for  its  value  of  two  dollars  by  agents  of  the  Southern  Pacific, 
the  Santa  Fe,  the  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  and  Salt  Lake  Rail- 
ways and  various  of  their  connections  from  all  California 
points,  and  from  other  points  south  of  Portland  and  west  of 
Ogden,  Salt  Lake  City,  El  Paso  and  Albuquerque  as  part  pay- 
ment on  the  round  trip  ticket  to  Los  Angeles,  which  ticket  will 
contain  a  membership  coupon  entitling  the  holder  to  the 
Official  Badge  of  Membership,  to  the  Proceedings  and  to  all 
the  special  privileges  granted  to  members. 
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The  Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company  will  grant  a  round- 
trip  rate  of  one  and  one-half  fares  from  all  ports  of  call  in 
California  to  Los  Angeles  and  of  $48.00  from 
SteamshiD  Puget   Sound    Ports,   the   following   being   the 

round  trip  rates  (including  berth  and  meals  en 
,  route)  to  Los  Angeles  from  various  ports  of 
call: 

Vancouver,  $53.00. 

Victoria,  $48.00. 

Seattle,  $48.00. 

Tacoma,  $48.00. 

Eureka,  $33.00. 

San  Francisco,  $18.00. 

Santa  Barbara,  $4.85. 

San  Diego,  $4.75. 

Teachers  and  members  of  their  families  may  take  any 
steamer  at  these  rates  on  any  date  between  June  1st  and  the 
date  necessary  to  reach  Los  Angeles  by  July  8th,  making  the 
final  return  limit  by  September  15th,  such  advance  tickets  to 
be  sold  only  on  certificates  of  the  Superintendent  of  Schools 
or  of  the  Principal  of  any  Public  or  Private  School  certifying 
that  the  holders  are  entitled  to  the  rate.  For  the  general  public, 
tickets  will  be  sold  for  two  steamers  arriving  in  Los  Angeles 
just  preceding  July  8th,  with  a  final  return  limit  of  Septem- 
ber 15th. 

From  Portland  the  round  trip  rate  (including  the  $2.00 
membership  fee)  will  be  $40.00.  Tickets  may  be  purchased 
going  and  returning  via  the  Southern  Pacific  all  rail  route,  or 
going  via  Southern  Pacific  to  Los  Angeles,  returning  Southern 
Pacific  to  San  Francisco,  thence  steamer  to  Portland,  or  going 
via  steamer  from  Portland  to  San  Francisco,  Southern  Pacific 
to  Los  Angeles,  returning  Southern  Pacific  to  Portland. 
Tickets  via  the  all  rail  route  are  good  for  passage  through  San 
Francisco  and  will  be  honored  via  the  Coast  Line  or  via  the 
line  through  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

Teachers  or  members  of  their  families  may  take  any 
steamer  from  Portland  on  any  date  between  June  1st  and  the 
date  necessary  to  reach  Los  Angeles  by  July  8th,  making  the 
final  return  limit  by  September  15th.  For  the  general  public, 
tickets  will  be  sold  for  two  steamers  arriving  in  San  Francisco 
so  that  attendants  may  reach  Los  Angeles  by  July  8th,  with  a 
final  return  limit  of  September  15th. 
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The  rate  to  the  Los  Angeles  Meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.  is  an 
"open  rate,"  that  is  any  one  (whether  teacher,  librarian,  tourist 
or  home  seeker)   may  purchase    a    round    trip 
„  ticket  to  Los  Angeles  on  the  regular  dates  of 

sale  at  the  special  N.  E.  A.  rate.  The  route  both 
going  to  L6s  Angeles  and  returning  home 
should  be  selected  when  the  ticket  is  purchased. 
In  all  cases  the  going  trip  must  be  commenced  on  date  of  pur- 
chase of  ticket.  All  purchasing  have  the  privilege  of  going 
to  Los  Angeles  by  one  route  and  returning  by  another  without 
additional  cost,  excepting  that  an  extra  charge  of  $12.50  is 
made  on  transcontinental  tickets  reading  one  way  via  Portland, 
Oregon.  The  sleeping  car  rates  can  be  readily  determined  on 
inquiry  at  starting  point. 

Tickets  over  the  Southern  Pacific  from  San  Francisco  and 
from  other  points  in  Northern  and  Central  California  will  per- 
mit holders  to  reach  Los  Angeles  by  either  the 
L  Valley  Route  or  the  Coast  Line,  returning  over 

_  .  the  same  route  or  taking  attendants  over  one 

route,  permitting  them  to  return  by  the  other, 
forming  a  loop  trip,  which  will  include  San 
Francisco,  Merced,  Fresno,  Bakersfield,  Mojave  and  Los 
Angeles  via  the  Valley  Route,  and  (via  the  Coast  Line)  Stan- 
ford University,  San  Jose,  Santa  Cruz,  Del  Monte,  Pacific 
Grove,  _  Paso  Robles  Hot  Springs,  San  Luis  Obispo,  Santa 
Barbara,  San  Buena  Ventura,  Santa  Paula  and  Camulos  (the 
home  of  Ramona).  This  will  permit  teachers  in  Washington, 
Oregon,  Nevada,  Utah  and  Northern  and  Central  California 
whose  schools  close  in  June  to  spend  a  month  or  less  at  any 
coast  or  mountain  resort  between  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles,  and  still  reach  Los  Angeles  by  July  8th. 

A  special  "loop"  ticket  will  be  sold  by  the  Southern  Pacific 
from  San  Francisco  and  from  all  points  north  of  Majave  and 
Santa  Barbara  (including  Santa  Barbara)  for  $16.00  for  the 
round  trip  (the  $16.00  including  the  $2.00  membership.)  This 
ticket  will  differ  from  any  other  ticket  on  sale,  the  idea  being 
that  if  sold,  say  at  Bakersfield,  it  can  be  used  toward  Los 
Angeles,  thence  to  San  Francisco  by  the  Coast  Line,  returning 
to  Bakersfield  via  Niles  or  Martinez.  Or  it  can  be  sold  for 
passage  in  the  opposite  direction,  that  is  going  from  Bakersfield 
via  Niles  or  Martinez  to  San  Francisco,  thence  Coast  Line  to 
Los  Angeles  returning  to  Bakersfield  direct.     On  this  ticket 
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stop-overs  will  be  permitted,  thus  permitting  holders  to  visit 
all  resorts  en  route  going  or  returning  with  final  return  limit  of 
September  15th. 

The   charges   for  taking  luggage    to   any  point    in    Los 
Angeles  within  limits  are  as  follows :     Trunks,  50  cents ;  suit- 
cases or  bags,  25   cents.     Have  each  piece  of 
luggage  conspicuously  marked  with  one  or  more 
Luggage  pasters,  or  linen  tags,  showing  owner's  name, 

hotel   (street  and  number  if  private  residence), 
Los  Angeles.      One  or  more  members  of  the 
Reception  Committee  will  meet  each  special  train,   and  will 
have  all  arrangements  made  for  proper  handling  and  prompt 
delivery  of  luggage. 

Transfer  companies  will  have  agents  in  uniform  on  all 
trains  (regular  or  special)  entering  Los  Angeles.  Members 
should  deliver  to  them  their  luggage  checks,  with  proper  street 
address,  taking  transfer  company's  receipt  for  same.  Trans- 
fer companies  have  arranged  to  hold  luggage  five  days  free  of 
storage  charge  for  those  undecided  as  to  their  location. 

"What  will  the  week  cost  in  Los  Angeles?"  is  a  question 
often  asked.     Rooms  occupied  by  one  person  may  be  obtained 
in  Los  Angeles  by  the  day  from  50  cents  up,  by 
the  week  from  $3.00  up.     Rooms  occupied  by 
...  two  persons  are  available  by  the  day  from  75 

cents  up,  by  the  week  from  $4.00  up.  Restau- 
rants are  numerous  and  excellent,  where  meals 
are  served  at  from  15  cents  to  $1.00  each.  An  excellent  French, 
Mexican  or  Italian  dinner  may  be  obtained  at  from  25  cents 
up.  Room  and  board  can  be  secured  at  first  class  family  hotels 
or  in  private  families  by  the  week  from  $10.00  up.  Counting 
$3.00  per  week  for  room,  $5.00  for  meals  and  $2.00  for  such 
incidentals  as  street  car  fare,  a  week's  trip  to  Los  Angeles 
would  cost  $10.00  plus  the  cost  of  the  round-trip  ticket  to  Los 
Angeles,  the  cost  of  sleeping  car  fare  and  of  such  side  trips  as 
might  be  taken  during  the  week. 

The  following  side  trips,  among  many,  can  very  easily  be 
taken  during  a  week's  trip  to  Los  Angeles,  round  trip  rates 
being  given  in  each  case: 
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Trip  up  Mount  Lowe $2 .  00 

Surf  or  Balloon  Route  Excursion  to  the 

Beaches 1 .  00 

Side  Orange  Grove  Excursion  including  Pasa- 

Trips  dena,  Baldwin's  Ranch,  Monrovia,  San 

Gabriel  Mission  and  Alhambra 1 .  00 

"Seeing  Los  Angeles"  by  Observation  Car      .  50 

Total $4. 50 

The  summary  of  a  week's  expenses  in  Los  Angeles  would 
be  as  follows : 

Room $3  •  00 

Meals 5 .  00 

A  Week's  Side  Trips   4. 50 

Expenses  Incidental  expenses 2 .  00 

Total  for  Convention  Week $14.50 

A  one-day  trip  may  be  made  from  Los  Angeles  through 
the  citrus  growing  section  of  Southern  California  by  taking 
the  Inside  Track  Flyer  of  the  Southern  Pacific,  or  the  train 
over  the  Kite  Shaped  Track  of  the  Santa  Fe  from  Los 
Angeles  every  morning,  or  by  taking  the  morning  train  of  the 
Salt  Lake  Route.  The  fare  for  the  round  trip  is  $2.75.  On 
this  trip  one  may  visit  Redlands,  Riverside,  San  Bernardino, 
Colton,  Pomona  and  Ontario. 

•     "How  can  we  combine,  at  reasonable  cost,  a  summer's  out- 
ing in  California  with  attendance  at  the  N.  E.  A.  Convention  ?" 
is  the  query  coming  in  hundreds  of  letters.  After 
Convention  Week  there  are  dozens  of  coast  and 
A  Summer's  mountain    resorts    in    California    that    can    be 

visited  with  pleasure  and  profit.  Among  the 
typical  regions  that  will  be  of  especial  interest 
are  the  many  beach  resorts  near  Los  Angeles,  Catalina  (the 
island  resort  of  Southern  California),  San  Diego,  Santa 
Barbara,  the  many  coast  resorts  all  the  way  from  Los  Angeles 
to  San  Francisco,  the  new  San  Francisco  and  the  region  round 
about  San  Francisco  Bay,  the  resorts  among  the  Redwoods 
(both  north  and  south  of  San  Francisco),  the  Big  Trees,  the 
resorts  near  Mt.  Shasta,  Lake  Tahoe  and  the  Kings  and  Kern 
River  Canyons,  the  Yosemite  Valley.     An  idea  of  the  cost  of 
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staying  a  week  in  each  of  these  typical  areas  will  be  given.    Of 
course  the  monthly  rate  would,  in  all  cases,  be  less. 

From  these  figures  any  one  can  easily  make  a  definite  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  the  trip  to  California  next  July,  whether  a 
week,  a  month  or  longer  be  spent  in  the  State. 
To  estimate  the  total  cost  of  the  trip,  each  per- 
F  son  should,  of  course,  add  the  cost  of  transpor- 

tation and  of  Pullman  or  tourist  berth  to  Los 
Angeles  and  return  to  the  other  items  of  expense 
(cost  of  living,  of  side  trips,  of  incidentals,  etc.)  Transpor- 
tation expense  may  be  saved  by  stopping  over  at  some  one  or 
more  of  the  various  resorts  passed  in  going  to  or  returning 
from  Los  Angeles. 

A  week  or  more  should  be  spent  at  Santa  Monica,  Hunt- 
ington Beach,  Redondo,  Long  Beach,  Venice,  Ocean  Park  or 
other  of  the  many  beach  resorts  near  Los 
Angeles.  From  an)-  one  of  these  beaches  as  a 
center,  many  trips,  both  delightful  and  inexpen- 
sive, can  be  made.  A  week  at  the  Beaches 
would  cost  approximately  as  follows : 

Room  and  Board .$10.00 

Side  Trips  and  incidentals 4 .  00 

Total  for  the  week $14 .  00 

On  Santa  Catalina,  the  Island  Resort  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, board  and  room  may  be  secured  for   from  $8.00  to 
$17.50  per  week.     Those  wishing  to  do  light 
housekeeping  can  rent  a  furnished  tent  for  two 
Catalina  for  $6.00  per  week  or  $15  per  month,  or  a  tent 

for  four  for  $11  per  week,  or  $32  per  month. 
The  approximate  expense  of  a  week's  trip  to 
Santa  Catalina  would  be  as  follows : 

Round  trip  from  Los  Angeles $  2.50 

Hotel 10 .  00 

Excursions  by  boat  or  stage 2 .  00 

Bathing,  boating,  fishing 1 .  00 

Glass-bottomed  boat  excursion 25 

Total  for  week $15.75 
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Before  returning  home  one  can  well  afford  to  spend  a  week 

at  San  Diego.    On  the  way  stops  should  be  made  at  Capistrano 

to  visit  the  Old  Mission  and  at  Oceanside  to 

visit  the  San  Luis  Rey  Mission.     At  Coronado 

San  Diego  Tent  City  furnished  tents  and  tent  houses  can  be 

rented  at  low   rates.     A  furnished  tent  for  a 

party  of   four  can  be   secured  for  $10.00  per 

week  or  $30.00  per  month.    The  following  is  a  summary  of 

the  approximate  expense  of  the  week's  trip,  the  fares  quoted 

to  each  case  being  for  the  round  trip : 

Round  trip,  Los  Angeles  to  San  Diego $  4 .  00 

Room 3 .  00 

Meals 4 .  00 

Livery  from  Oceanside  to  San  Luis  Rey  in  parties  of 

four,    each    75 

Tiajuana   (Mexico)   and  Sweetwater  Dam 75 

Caves  of  La  Jolla 50 

Coronado 50 

San   Diego  Mission,   Old  Town  and   Point  Loraa  by 

tally-ho   1 .  00 

Excursion  on  San  Diego  Bay 50 

Incidental  expenses  for  the  week 2 .  00 


Total  for  the  week $16.75 

A  week  in  Santa  Barbara  would  give  a  most  delightful 
rest  after  the  Convention.     A  visit  to  the  Old  Mission,  the 

beach,  the  many  drives  and  trails  will  all  prove 

of  the  greatest  interest.     The  week  would  cost 

approximately  as  follows: 
Barbara  Room  and  board   $10. 00 

Side  trips  and  incidentals 4.00 


Total  for  the  week   $14.00 

A  week,   and   as  much  longer  as  one  wishes  to  remain, 

could  be  delightfully  spent  at  El  Pizmo  Beach,  Paso  Robles 

Hot  Springs,  Santa  Cruz,  Monterey,  Del  Monte 

or  Pacific  Grove,  resorts  on  the  Coast  Line  of 

£oast,  the  Southern  Pacific  between  Los  Angeles  and 

San  Francisco.     Among  the  attractions  at  either 

Pacific  Grove  or  Santa  Cruz  are  surf  bathing, 

boating  and  fishing.     Between  Pacific  Grove  and  Del  Monte 

or  Monterey  one  may  journey  by  street  car,  take  the  famous 
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seventeen-mile  drive,  visit  Carmel  Mission,  etc.     From  Santa 
Cruz  it  is  but  six  miles  to  the  Santa  Cruz  Big  Trees. 

Tickets  routed  via  the  Southern  Pacific  Coast  Line  be- 
tween Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  are  entitled  to  trans- 
portation from  Castroville  to  Del  Monte,  Monterey  or  Pacific 
Grove  and  return,  and  from  Jajaro  to  Santa  Cruz  and  return 
without  charge.  On  these  tickets  stop-overs  will  be  allowed 
at  Palo  Alto  to  visit  Stanford  University  (one  mile  from  Palo 
Alto)  and  at  San  Jose  to  inspect  the  orchards  of  the  Santa 
Clara  Valley  or  to  visit  the  Lick  Observatory  on  Mount  Ham- 
ilton (round  trip  by  stage  $2.50).  The  approximate  expenses 
of  a  week's  trip  to  Paso  Robles  Hot  Springs,  Pacific  Grove  or 
Santa  Cruz  would  be  as  follows : 

Hotel   $7.00  to  $10.00 

Side  trips,   including  drives    by  tally-ho    or 

carriage 3 .  00 

Incidentals 2 .  00 

Totals  for  the  week $12  to  $15.00 

A  visit  to  the  New  San  Francisco  to  see  the  great  work  of 

reconstruction  now  going  on  will  be  full  of  interest.    In  nearly 

all  cases  the  round  trip  ticket  to  Los  Angeles 

can  be  so  arranged  as  to  include  San  Francisco 

Franrlsrn  anc^  at  no  extra  cost-     With  San  Francisco  as 

a  center  one  can  visit  at  low  cost  such  points  of 
interest  as  Stanford  University,  the  University 
of  California  at  Berkeley,  the  Mare  Island  Navy  Yard,  Mill 
Valley,  Mt.  Tamalpais,  etc.  The  following  is  an  estimate  of 
a  week's  expense  in  San  Francisco,  or  in  the  suburban  cities  of 
Oakland,  Berkeley,  Alameda,  Fruitvale,  San  Mateo,  etc. : 

Board  and  room    $12 .  50 

"Seeing  New  San  Francisco"  by  Observation  Car 50 

Trip  around   San   Francisco   Bay  or  to  Mare  Island 

Navy  Yard    50 

Trip   to   the   University   of   California,    Oakland   and 

Alameda 30 

Mt.    Tamalpais   over   "the   crookedest   railroad   in   the 

world" .      1 .  90 

Incidentals 2 .  00 

Total  for  the  week : $17.70 
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A  week  could  be  very  pleasantly  spent  among  the  Red- 
woods at  numerous  hotels,  mineral  springs  or  farm  resorts  on 

the  line  of  the  Northwestern  Pacific  Railway, 

north  of  San  Francisco.  On  this  line  a  one- fare 
Redwoods6  round  trip  rate  will  be  granted  during  July  to 

all  visitors  to  California  on  account  of  the  N. 

E.  A.  Convention.  This  round  trip  rate  will 
vary  from  50  cents  to  San  Rafael  to  $6.50  to  Sherwood.  A 
week's  outing  among  the  Redwoods  would  cost  approximately 
as  follows,  the  transportation  charges  to  be  added  to  the  figures 
given : 

Hotel   $6  to  $10 

Incidentals $8  to  $12 

Total  for  the  week $8  to  $12 


A  most  interesting  trip  is  that  to  the  Calaveras  Big  Trees, 
reached  by  rail  from  San  Francisco  to  Angels  via  Stockton, 
thence  by  stage  22  miles  to  the  grove.     This  is 
the  land  of  Bret  Harte  and  Mark  Twain  and  of 
Big  Trees  the  placer  mining  of  the  days  of    '49.       The 

Sierra  road  cuts  through  Table  Mountain,  re- 
calling "Truthful  James"  and  the  "Society 
Upon  the  Stanislaus."  At  Tuttletown  one  is  shown  where 
Bret  Harte  taught  school  and  where  Mark  Twain  clerked  in 
the  only  store  in  the  place.  The  route  follows  the  famous 
Mother  Lode,  giving  opportunity  to  see  something  of  deep 
quartz  mining.  Among  the  famous  quartz  mines  passed  are 
the  Rawhide,  the  Utica  and  the  Lightner.  Among  other  side 
trips  that  can  be  taken  at  small  cost  are  trips  to  Mercer's  Cave 
and  to  the  Natural  Bridge.  Other  side  trips  from  this  region 
are  those  to  Lake  Eleanor,  the  Hetch  Hetchy  Valley  and  the 
Yosemite.  The  round  trip  fare  from  Los  Angeles  to  the  Cala- 
veras Big  Trees  is  $24.55;  from  San  Francisco,  $14.60. 
Aside  from  transportation  the  expense  for  a  week's  outing  in 
this  region  would  be  approximately  as  follows : 

Hotel $12.00 

Side  trips   2.50 

Incidentals 2 .  00 

Total  for  the  week $16.50 
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Teachers  from  Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho  and  others 
reaching  Los  Angeles  or  returning  home  by  the  Shasta  route 
of  the  Southern  Pacific  will  find  it  well  worth 
their  while  to  stop  over  for  a  week  or  more  at 
any  one  of  the  resorts  near  Mt.  Shasta.    Excur- 
sions to  Mt.  Shasta  and  to  the  numerous  min- 
eral springs,  trips  among  the  pines,  hunting  and 
fishing  are  among  the  attractions  of  the  Shasta  region.     Aside 
from  the  transportation  and  sleeping  car  rates,  the  cost  of  a 
week  at  the  Shasta  resorts  would  be  approximately  as  follows : 

Hotel  $8 .  oo  to  $12 .  oo 

Incidentals 2 .  oo  2 .  oo 

Total  for  the  week $10.00  to  $14.00 

A  week,   or  the  entire  vacation  for  that  matter,   can  be 

profitably  spent  at  the  Lake  Tahoe  resorts    (elevation  6000 

feet).      Those  reaching    Los  Angeles    by  the 

Ogden  route  of  the  Southern  Pacific  and  those 

Tahoe  returning    via    that    route    may    stop    over    at 

Truckee  and  visit  the  Tahoe  resorts  at  but  little 

extra  expense  for  transportation.     A  round  trip 

ticket  from  Truckee  to  the  Lake,  around  the  Lake  by  "Steamer 

Tahoe"  and  return  to  Truckee  will  cost  $6.00.     On  this  ticket 

stop-overs  will  be  permitted  at  any  Lake  Resort.     On  through 

Pullman  tickets  stop-overs  will  also  be  allowed.   Among  Tahoe 

amusements  are  trout  fishing  in  the  lake  and  numerous  streams 

round  about,  bathing,  boating,  driving  and  mountain  climbing. 

Besides  the  cost  of  transportation  and    of    berth  in    sleeper 

should  the  night  train  be  taken  to  Truckee  ($1.50  from  San 

Francisco),  the  approximate  cost  for  the  week  at  Lake  Tahoe 

would  be  as  follows : 

Hotel $10.00 

Incidentals 2 .  00 

Total  for  the  week $12 .  00 

Those  reaching  Los  Angeles  via  the  San  Joaquin  Valley 
or  with  return  tickets  via  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  Lines  can 
arrange  to  reach  the  Yosemite  Valley  either 
from  Merced  via  the  Yosemite  Valley  Railway 
and  by  stage,  or  by  rail  and  stage  from  Berenda, 
arranging  to  stop  at  Wawona  and  at  the  Mari- 
posa Grove  of  Big  Trees.  From  Merced  the 
round  trip  rate  (including  a  side  trip  to  the  Mariposa  Grove 


from 
Yosemite 
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of  Big  Trees)  is  $27.10.  For  those  not  routed  via  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  the  round  trip  rate  to  the  Yosemite  will  be  as 
follows:  (1)  From  Los  Angeles  via  Berenda,  $45.00;  via 
Merced,  $38.40.  (2)  From  San  Francisco  via  Berenda, 
$36.80;  via  Merced,  $26.60.  Accommodations  in  the  Valley 
can  be  secured  at  Camp  Curry  or  Camp  Yosemite  at  $2.00  per 
day.  Trained  saddle  horses  may  be  hired  in  the  Valley  at  from 
$2.50  per  day  to  $4.00  per  day.  Many  tourists  to  the  Valley 
take  the  trails  on  foot,  thus  eliminating  that  item  of  expense 
as  well  as  securing  the  enjoyment  of  mountain  climbing. 

A  pleasant  week  may  be  spent  in  the  Sequoia  National 
Park  east  of  Visalia  or  in  the  neighboring  canyons  of  the 
Kings    and    Kern    Rivers,    which,    with    their 
higher  surrounding  mountains,  offer  attractions 
Tan     s  only  equaled  by  the  Yosemite.     Those  going  to 

the  Convention  or  returning  via  the  San  Joaquin 
Valley  may  stop  over  at  Visalia  or  Exeter.  The 
round  trip  from  there  to  Camp  Sierra  in  the  Giant  Forest, 
where  are  the  greatest  number  of  Big  Trees  in  the  world,  is 
about  $13.00,  including  electric  railway  and  stage  ride.  The 
round  trip  from  Visalia  or  Exeter  including  a  week's  accom- 
modations at  Camp  Sierra,  transportation,  etc.,  would  be  about 
$25.00. 

Those  routed  via  the  Santa  Fe  route  will  enjoy  a  week  at 

the  Grand  Canyon  of  Arizona.     The  round  trip  rate  by  rail 

from  Williams  on  the  Santa  Fe  to  the  Canyon 

is  $6.50.     At  Bright  Angel  Camp  rooms  may 

_  be  secured  at  75  cents  per  day  with  meals  at  the 

Harvey  Cafe  at  reasonable  rates.     The  rate  at 

the  El  Tovar  Hotel  is  from  $4.00  per  day  up. 

Other  points  of  interest  on  the  line  of  the  Santa  Fe  are  the 

Cliff  Dwellings,  the  Petrified  Forest  and  Old  Santa  Fe. 

The  figures  given   are  based  on  the  actual   expenses   of 
teachers  who  have  taken  their  summer  outing  at  the  various 
resorts  mentioned.     These  figures  may  be  con- 
siderably lessened  and  the  trip  still  be  highly 
0  ua  enjoyable.     For  instance,  by  taking  one's  own 

tent  and  camp  equipment,  by  renting  tent  and 
equipment  in  California  or  by  renting  furnished 
tent  or  cottages  at  various  resorts,  the  session  of  the  N.  E.  A. 
could  be  attended  and  the  rest  of  the  summer  delightfully  spent 
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at  numerous  coast  or  mountain  resorts   in  California   for  a 

merely  nominal  sum. 

At  such  resorts  as  Coronado  Tent  City  (San  Diego),  Cata- 

lina,   Pacific  Grove,   Santa  Cruz  Tent   City,   Shasta  Retreat, 
etc.,    furnished  tents  may  be  rented   for    light 
housekeeping.     In  delicacy  stores  found  at  many 
9     .      .  resorts,  hot  soups,  meats,   salads,  etc.,  may  be 

secured   during   certain    hours   while    arrange- 
ments may  always  be  made  for  occasional   or 

regular  meals  at  the  hotel.     If  camping  facilities  are  utilized 

in  this  way   (as  is  done  by  hundreds  each  year),  a  party  of 

four  or  more  can  easily  spend  six  weeks  in  California  at  from 

$30.00  to  $50.00  each. 

A  special  excursion  rate  of  one  and  one-third  fares  for  the 
round  trip  from  both  Los  Angeles  and  San  Francisco  to  all 
points  in  California  will  be  given  to  holders  of 
N.  E.  A.  tickets  and  to  friends  accompanying 
JV  them.     A  number  of  special  excursions  will  be 

arranged  at  an  even  lower  rate.     For  instance 
special  excursions  will  be  run  from  San  Fran- 
cisco to  Santa  Rosa  to  visit  the  experimental  grounds  of  the 
famous  horticulturist,  Luther  Burbank,  who  has  consented  to 
receive  a  delegation  of  members  of  the  N.  E.  A. 

More  detailed  information  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
the  General  Committee  N.  E.  A.,  Los  Angeles.  For  more 
specific  information  regarding  transportation  and  sleeping  car 
rates,  address  Passenger  Agent  of  the  following,  either  at  Los 
Angeles  or  at  any  of  their  offices  throughout  the  United 
States :  Southern  Pacific  Company ;  Atchison,  Topeka  and 
Santa  Fe  Railway;  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  and  Salt  Lake 
Railway;  Pacific  Mail  Steamship  Company;  Pacific  Coast 
Steamship  Company. 

Many  inquiries  are  being  made  by  those  proposing  to  at- 
tend the  Los  Angeles  Meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.  about  the  cost 

of  attending  the  summer  schools  to  be  held  at 
The  the  University   of   California,     Berkeley,     (but 

Summer  thirty-five  minutes   from   San   Francisco),   and 

Schools  at  the  San  Jose  Normal  School.     Both  sessions 

begin  on  June  24th  and  continue  for  six  weeks, 
closing  on  August  3rd.  The  San  Jose  Normal  Summer  School 
is  intended  for  teachers  in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools, 
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while  the  summer  school  at  the  University  of  California  is  for 
teachers  in  both  the  high  and  elementary  schools. 

The  rate  from  Coast  points  to  either  Berkeley  or  San  Jose 
will  be  one  and  one-third  fares  for  the  round  trip.  However, 
from  all  points  north  of  Berkeley  and  San  Jose  (including 
Oregon,  Nevada,  Utah  and  Northern  California)  a  round  trip 
ticket  at  N.  E.  A.  rates  can  be  purchased  to  Los  Angeles  on 
and  after  June  1st  with  the  privilege  of  stopping  over  at  either 
Berkeley  or  San  Jose  to  take  up  the  Summer  School  work, 
continuing  to  Los  Angeles  for  the  N.  E.  A.  Convention  and 
returning  to  complete  the  Summer  School  work  after  the 
close  of  the  Convention.  Teachers  who  may  wish  to  attend 
the  National  Educational  Association  will  find  the  expense  of 
spending  six  weeks  at  the  Summer  Sessions  and  going  to 
Los  Angeles  to  the  meetings  of  the  Association  but  little 
greater  than  that  of  attending  the  Summer  Schools. 

At  the  San  Jose  Normal  Summer  School,  tuition  in  all  de- 
partments is  free.     However,  a  registration  fee  of  $1.00  is 
charged  to  each  student.     This  fee  is  expended 
in  providing  entertainment,  lectures,  etc.    Board 
an    ose  an^  rooms  can  foe  jia(j  at  from  §20.00  to  $25.00 

per  month.     Rooms  for  light  housekeeping  can 

be  rented  at  reasonable  rates.     Books  need  not 

cost  more  than  $5.00.      On   account   of  the  meeting  of  the 

N.  E.  A.  in  Los  Angeles,  the  San  Jose  Normal  School  will 

dismiss  from  July  3rd  to  July  15th. 

At  the  University  of  California  Summer  School  the  tuition 

fee  will  be  $12.00,  regardless  of  the  number  of  courses  taken. 

The  cost  for  books  depends  entirely  upon  the 

courses  selected.     This  cost  might  range  from 

IfmoThil  $2-°°  to  ?IO-°°  for  the  session.     The  cost  for 

laboratory  material  (for  those  taking  laboratory 
work)  might  range  from  $2.50  up.  Room  and 
board  may  be  obtained  in  Berkeley  in  the  homes  of  private 
families  at  from  $25.00  to  $35.00  per  month.  Instruction  will 
be  given  not  only  by  the  members  of  the  regular  Faculty  of 
the  University,  but  by  a  number  of  well-known  men  of  letters 
and  of  science  from  Eastern  universities  and  from  Europe. 
Students  who  desire  to  go  to  Los  Angeles  for  the  N.  E.  A. 
Convention  will  be  excused  from  their  classes ;  in  some  cases, 
credit  will  be  given  for  attendance  on  the  N.  E.  A.  meeting. 
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Arbor  Day 

LESSON    OF    THE    DAY. 

The  lesson  of  Arbor  Day  is  the  use  and  value  of  the  tree 
in  the  life, of  the  Nation.  It  should  therefore  be  the  aim  of 
the  teacher  so  to  observe  the  day  as  to  convey  this  lesson  clearly 
and  impressively.  The  diversion  of  setting  out  a  few  trees, 
the  exercises  with  which  the  school  hours  are  enlivened,  though 
all-important  in  exciting  the  interest  and  calling  forth  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  scholars,  may  well  be  regarded  as  a  means 
to  the  desired  end  rather  than  as  the  end  itself.  The  senti- 
ments and  emotions  aroused  on  Arbor  Day  pass  only  too 
quickly ;  the  important  thing  is  that  permanent  results  be  left — 
lasting  impressions  in  the  minds  of  the  children,  and,  flourish- 
ing in  the  earth,  an  object  lesson  in  a  tree  plantation  of  use  or 
beauty,  or  both  combined. 

The  tree  that  is  significant  in  the  life  of  the  Nation  is,  of 
course,  the  forest  tree.  Isolated  trees,  along  the  roadside,  in 
the  city  streets,  or  in  the  school  yard,  please  the  eye  and  cool 
the  air  with  refreshing  shade.  But  the  forest  of  trees,  where 
wood  is  growing  to  supply  material  for  homes,  for  fuel,  for  a 
hundred  industries;  where  the  forest  litter  is  storing  the  waters 
for  streams  to  quench  men's  thirst,  to  irrigate  their  lands,  to 
drive  their  mills,  to  fill  their  rivers  deep  for  the  vast  traffic 
of  inland  navigation ;  in  a  word,  the  forest  as  producer  and 
custodian  of  the  necessaries  of  life  and  happiness,  is  the  true 
message  of  Arbor  Day. 

Forestry  is  based  on  this  idea  of  the  forest,  and  all  its  teach- 
ings aim  to  put  this  idea  into  actual  practice.  As  a  science, 
forestry  secures  the  exact  knowledge  of  forest  life  which  makes 
it  possible  to  co-operate  with  nature  in  bringing  the  forest  to 
its  very  fullest  usefulness  as  a  source  of  wood,  as  a  protection 
to  the  soil,  or  as  a  natural  reservoir.  As  an  art,  forestry  ap- 
plies this  knowledge  for  the  good  of  mankind.  Thus  Arbor 
Day  is  the  time  for  imparting,  especially  to  children,  such  of 
the  clearest  and  simplest  of  forest  laws  as  their  minds  are  ready 
to  receive.  It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  go  profoundly  into 
the  subject,  and  quite  as  unnecessary.  But,  however  modest 
the  work  undertaken  on  Arbor  Day,  it  is  by  no  means  difficult 
to  make  that  work  tell  in  the  right  direction  by  bringing  home 
its  connection  with  the  larger  and  simpler  truths  of  forestry. 
The  planting  of  a  few  trees,  without  reference  to  the  commer- 
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cial  utility  and  protective  value  of  forests,  is  but  a  small  part 
of  the  work  of  the  day. 

NATURE    STUDY    AND    FORESTRY. 

That  the  elements  of  forestry  are  highly  suited  to  interest 
the  mind  and  appeal  to  the  affections  of  the  child  is  now  well 
established,  and  is  due  principally  to  the  fact  that  the  forest  is 
an  active  and  performing  thing,  and  the  home  of  wild  life. 
The  child  mind,  from  very  infancy,  has  the  inquiring  spirit  of 
an  investigator.  But  the  direct  appeal  to  the  child's  attention 
and  fancy,  as  to  those  of  the  children  among  races,  the  bar- 
barians, is  made  not  by  the  abstract  or  the  inanimate,  nor  by 
causes  and  laws,  but  by  the  concrete  and  external  forms  of 
nature.  The  crystal  or  the  weather,  the  rocks  or  the  stars, 
have  their  strongest  attraction  for  a  later  time ;  but  for  the  half- 
dozen  years  between  the  ages  of  6  or  7  and  13  or  14 — the  age 
for  nature  study — it  is  the  beasts,  the  insects,  and  the  birds, 
the  flowers  with  their  beauties,  and  assuredly  the  deep  forest 
in  its  strength  and  mystery,  the  dwelling  place  of  these  creat- 
ures and  the  place  chosen  for  adventure  by  youth,  that  keep  the 
spell  to  charm  and  hold  the  child  discoverer. 

This  is  borne  out  by  the  methods  of  nature's  own  school- 
ing. Through  instinct  the  mother,  civilized  or  savage,  is  led 
unerringly  to  the  fable  and  the  lore  of  the  woods  for  the  per- 
suasive tales  wherewith  to  satisfy  the  restless  and  imaginative 
curiosity  that  is  so  nearly  the  complete  definition  of  the  child 
mind ;  with  the  story  of  the  cruel  wolf,  the  thundering  torrent, 
the  wise  raven,  the  mighty  oak,  she  corrects  her  infant's 
naughtiness  or  soothes  its  petulance,  weariness,  or  fright.  And 
so  as  the  child  advances,  and  teaching,  brought  indoors,  be- 
comes more  formal  and  sedentary,  it  is  the  true  pedagogic  in- 
stinct which  still  continues  to  keep  constant  and  animated  the 
touch  between  the  young  faculties  and  the  real  world.  This 
is,  indeed,  the  whole  sphere  of  nature  study — to  preserve,  with 
what  we  can  retain  of  its  first  sincerity  and  freshness,  the  in- 
born zest  for  original  discovery  in  the  teeming  field  of  life. 
Nature  study,  with  its  aquaria  and  herbaria,  its  window  boxes, 
its  butterfly  collections,  is  the  true  preparation  for  science, 
which  follows  the  same  ways  of  observation  and  experiment : 
both  lead  to  useful  knowledge  through  the  one  door  of  reality. 
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FOREST  TOPICS  TO  GROUP  ABOUT  ARBOR  DAY. 

What  child  has  not  seen  a  muddy  freshet?  Yet  this  sight, 
so  common  in  the  spring,  is  full  of  suggestion  for  a  forest 
lesson.  The  stream  is  discolored  by' the  earth  which  it  has 
gathered  from  the  soil.  This  carries  us  back  to  the  stream's 
source,  in  the  forest  springs.  Again,  it  shows  us  with  what 
force  the  water  has  rushed  over  the  exposed  ground  where 
there  was  no  forest  to  shield  and  bind  it.  In  just  this  way 
the  Mississippi  tears  down  and  flings  into  its  bed,  each  sum- 
mer, more  soil  than  will  be  dredged  with  years  of  costly  labor 
to  make  the  Panama  Canal.  An  experiment  with  fine  and 
coarse  soils  stirred  quickly  in  a  tumbler  of  water  and  then 
allowed  to  settle  explains  how  the  stream  continues  muddy 
while  it  runs  swiftly,  and  how  it  clears  again  as  it  slackens 
on  more  level  stretches,  dropping  the  soil  to  the  bottom.  On 
any  steep,  plowed  hillside,  or  on  any  railroad  or  trolley  em- 
bankment, exposed  soil  may  be  seen  washing  with  the  rain. 
A  forest  on  a  mountain  slope  may  be  pictured  by  a  cloth  upon 
a  tilted  table;  then  if  water  be  poured  on  the  higher  edge  it 
will  creep  downward  through  the  cloth  and  drip  slowly  from 
the  lower  edge,  as  would  rain  falling  upon  the  forest.  If  now 
the  cloth  be  plucked  off,  and  the  water  still  poured,  we  may  ob- 
serve at  once  what  happens  when  such  a  forest  is  destroyed. 

Most  articles  in  common  use,  clothing  excepted,  are  made 
of  wood  alone  or  in  combination  with  metal.  Here  is  an  ex- 
cellent subject  for  an  Arbor  Day  composition.  Let  one  but 
think  of  the  poverty  and  backwardness  of  life  without  the 
material  that  is  supplied  only  by  the  forest.  No  single  one  of 
nature's  gifts,  after  air  and  water,  is  more  freely  offered  or 
readily  enjoyed  than  wood.  We  live  chiefly  in  wooden  houses 
and  burn  wood  to  keep  warm.  Tables  and  other  furniture, 
carriages  and  garden  implements,  matches  and  paper  are  taken 
in  whole  or  in  part  from  the  forest.  Wood  is  easy  to  procure 
and  to  work.  How  simple  a  matter  to  cut  a  sapling  for  a 
fishing  rod;  how  hard  to  smelt  and  cast  a  fishing  rod  from 
iron  ore.  Boys  who  have  grumbled  over  having  to  split  a 
tough  stick  to  feed  the  kitchen  fire  would  have  better  cause  to 
grumble  if  wood  had  to  be  painfully  mined  from  the  rock. 
Nails  and  screws,  saw  and  plane  and  chisel,  suffice  for  a  mul- 
titude of  smaller  repairs  which  anyone  can  make;  to  cut  or 
rivet  metal  is  no  such  easy  affair. 

The  flowers  and  seeds  of  trees  are  interesting  subjects  of 
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investigation.  The  bursting  of  the  blossoms  on  elm  and  red 
maple,  the  tassel-like  catkins  of  cottonwood,  willow,  and  alder 
are  among  the  earliest  signs  of  spring.  Some  of  the  most 
fascinating  facts  of  botany  are  easily  studied  in  tree  flowers. 
Black  locust,  basswoods,  and  yellow  poplar,  for  instance,  carry 
perfect  flowers  that  pollenize  their  own  pistils;  chestnut,  beech, 
pines,  and  spruces,  on  the  other  hand,  have  their  staminate 
and  pistillate  flowers  distinct,  though  on  the  same  tree,  while 
such  species  as  the  cottonwood,  the  willows,  alders  and  ashes, 
the  persimmon,  and  the  boxelder,  bear  only  the  staminate  or 
only  the  pistillate  flowers  on  a  single  tree.  The  ingenious  and 
often  intricate  devices  of  nature  to  secure  cross-fertilization 
are  well  worth  inquiring  into. 

Many  of  the  early  flowering  trees  mature  their  seeds  be- 
fore the  school  year  ends.  The  adaptations  by  which  forest 
trees  secure  the  distribution  of  their  seeds  are  diverse.  Some 
seeds,  such  as  the  nuts  and  hickories  and  chestnuts,  are  dis- 
tributed by  squirrels,  foxes,  bears,  and  coyotes,  and  by  birds, 
others  by  the  wind,  and  yet  others  by  floods  or  running  waters. 
Hedge-rows  of  locust  trees  commonly  spring  up  where  the 
seeds,  after  falling  on  the  frozen  snow,  are  driven  by  the  winter 
gusts  to  lodge  among  the  brush  and  roots  along  the  fences. 
Rows  of  juniper  and  cherry  are  just  as  often  grown  from  seeds 
dropped  by  birds.  Willows  are  mainly  found  along  streams 
and  oozy  ground,  not  because  they  always  prefer  so  wet  a 
soil,  but  because  the  fresh,  fine  mud  beside  the  water  gives 
the  seed-bed  most  favorable  to  the  germination  of  the  seed. 

A  whole  world  of  undiscovered  yet  most  rewarding  truth 
can  be  opened  through  this  gateway.  And  the  story  of  flower 
and  seed  conveys  very  vividly  the  insistent  purpose  of  nature 
to  renew  the  forest  and  carry  it,  undepleted,  from  one  genera- 
tion to  another. 

Tree  seeds  collected  by  the  children,  toward  the  close  of 
the  school  year,  may  be  planted  by  them  at  home,  preferably 
out  of  doors,  where  they  will  furnish  a  striking  demonstration 
of  the  sturdy  force  of  tree  life,  and  at  the  same  time,  if  care- 
fully tended,  supply  a  few  seedlings  for  next  year's  Arbor  Day 
planting.  For  such  a  project  the  seeds  of  elms,  soft  maples, 
poplars,  cottonwoods,  and  willows,  all  of  which  may  be  found 
in  the  spring,  offer  the  best  of  material. 

A  number  of  similar  subjects  will  suggest  themselves;  for 
example,   a  description  of  the  largest,   the  most  useful,   the 
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strongest,  or  the  most  beautiful  of  trees ;  or  telling  how  the 
age  of  trees  is  counted  by  the  annual  rings.  There  is  the  basis 
for  one  story  in  the  age  of  the  giant  Sequoias,  among  the  old- 
est trees  in  the  world,  which  have  stood,  some  of  them,  upward 
of  4,000  years ;  and  for  another  in  the  newspaper,  which,  like 
most  books  and  many  inferior  papers,  is  a  sheet  of  wood  that 
has  been  ground  and  pressed  and  dried  so  that  it  will  be  light 
and  smooth  enough  to  take  ink,  and  thus  scatter  everywhere 
the  news  of  the  doings  of  the  world. 

PLANTING  SUGGESTIONS. 

The  proper  season  for  planting  is  not  everywhere  the  same. 
'Where  spring  is  the  best  season — north  of  the  thirty-seventh 
parallel  generally — the  right  time  is  when  the  frost  is  off  the 
ground  and  before  budding  begins. 

The  day  to  plant  is  almost  as  important  as  the  season. 
Sunny,  windy  weather  is  to  be  avoided;  cool,  damp  days  are 
the  best.  For  this  reason  it  is  well  to  leave  the  date  for  Arbor 
Day  unfixed.  All  exercises  are  better  deferred  until  the  plant- 
ing is  done. 

Trees  cannot  be  thrust  into  a  rough  soil  at  random  and 
then  be  expected  to  flourish.  They  should  be  planted  in  well- 
worked  soil,  well  enriched.  If  the  trees  cannot  be  set  out 
immediately  after  being  secured,  the  first  step  is  to  prevent 
their  roots  drying  out  in  the  air.  This  may  be  done  by  stand- 
ing the  roots  in  a  "puddle"  of  mud  or  "heeling-in  "  the  trees 
by  burying  the  roots  deep  in  fresh  earth. 

In  planting  they  should  be  placed  from  two  to  three  inches 
deeper  than  they  stood  originally.  Fine  soil  should  always 
be  pressed  firmly — not  made  hard — about  the  roots,  and  two 
inches  of  soil  at  the  top  should  be  left  very  loose,  to  act  as  a 
mulch  to  retain  the  moisture. 

Small  seedlings  may  be  secured  easily  and  cheaply.  If 
these  are  set  out  in  good  numbers  after  the  pattern  of  a  com- 
mercial plantation  they  will  become  in  due  time  a  true  forest 
on  a  small  scale.  No  matter  how  few  the  trees,  they  may  be 
made  to  illustrate  planting  for  some  useful  purpose. 

The  scope  of  planting  may  sometimes  be  broadened  by  se- 
curing permission  for  the  children  to  plant  a  small  block  of 
trees  in  some  field  unsuited  for  crops,  and  in  this  way  the  work 
can  be  done  just  as  it  would  be  done  on  a  larger  scale  by  the 
forester. 
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Outside  the  scope  of  the  actual  planting,  it  is  well  to  bear 
in  mind  that  Arbor  Day  is  not  the  only  day  in  the  year  on 
which  trees  deserve  to  be  remembered  and  cared  for.  They 
need  care  throughout  the  season.  Watching  the  plantation 
thrive  under  right  treatment  greatly  adds  to  the  educational 
value  of  the  work,  and  to  its  success,  which  should  be  its  best 
lesson. 

It  is  all  important  that  the  plantation  should  serve  as  a 
model  of  what  can  be  accomplished  along  these  lines.  Then, 
when  the  children  are  grown  men  and  women,  they  will  find 
great  satisfaction  in  the  work  of  their  school  days. 

Approved : 

James  Wilson, 

Secretary. 

Washington,  D.  C,  March  28,  1907. 


University  Expansion  at  Bakersfield. 

By  Lawrence  E.  Chenoweth 

Mr.  Truxton  Beale,  one  of  California's  progressive  citizens, 
has  evolved  and  begun  the  execution  of  an  educational  project 
which  is  so  originally  valuable  as  to  command  immediate  atten- 
tion and  commendation.  Nothing  like  it  has  been  attempted 
before  and  its  success,  for  it  can  but  prove  successful,  will  no 
doubt  mean  much  to  education  in  this  State.  The  project  is 
not  one  of  an  instant  decision,  but  is  the  result  of  a  careful 
study  of  existing  needs  and  conditions  and  provides  for  the 
future  as  well  as  the  today. 

That  this  new  educational  idea  is  of  interest  to  not  only 
the  people  of  Kern  County  whom  it  directly  concerns  and  where 
it  is  to  be  put  into  effect,  but  also  educators  in  general  is  my 
reason  for  submitting  this  article,  and  my  endeavor  will  be  to 
outline  the  magnificent  work  which  has  been  inaugurated  as 
briefly  and  definitely  as  is  possible  with  a  subject  about  which 
so  much  might  be  written. 

With  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a  new  and  original 
form  of  the  so-called  university  extension,  Mr.  Beale  has  pur- 
chased two  whole  blocks  lying  not  a  great  distance  from  the 
center  of  the   city  of  Bakersfield,   the   county   seat  of  Kern 
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County,  and  has  deeded  the  tract  outright  to  the  city.  Upon 
these  two  blocks  it  is  his  purpose  to  have  constructed  a  cinder 
path,  arena  for  athletic  sports  such  as  throwing  the  hammer, 
putting  the  shot,  pole  vaulting  and  kindred  exercises,  tennis 
courts,  bowling  green,  and  a  cement  tank  measuring  twenty 
by  one  hundred  feet.  This  latter  is  to  be  constantly  supplied 
by  fresh  running  water,  and  will  be  used  for  aquatic  sports 
and  bathing  purposes. 

The  park,  which  it  very  properly  has  been  suggested  to 
name  University  Place,  will  be  a  miniature  reproduction  of 
the  grounds  surrounding  the  State  University  at  Berkeley.  At 
a  later  date  a  miniature  Greek  theatre  will  be  constructed  and 
.it  will  be  modeled  upon  and  follow  in  every  detail  the  famous 
open-air  auditorium  which  has  proven  to  be  such  a  valuable 
and  attractive  adjunct  to  the  Berkeley  institution. 

Intended  primarily  for  graduates  of  the  Kern  County  High 
School  who  will  enter  any  university,  but  open  to  citizens  as 
well,  the  park  is  to  be  the  scene  of  the  sports  and  athletic 
training  which  the  young  men,  for  it  is  for  the  young  men 
that  this  particular  part  of  the  educational  project  is  intended, 
would  not  otherwise  gain  after  leaving  the  secondary  school. 
But  there  will  be  more  than  simply  athletic  training. 

During  one  month  each  year  there  will  be  given  a  series 
of  lectures  by  instructors  from  the  State  University,  and  a 
brief  course  in  such  subjects  as  political  economy,  sociology, 
architecture  and  fine  arts,  psychology,  American  constitutional 
history,  and  natural  science  will  be  presented.  It  will  be  the 
object  to  make  the  course  altruistic.  Good  citizenship  will 
be  the  result  to  be  attained;  the  getting  away  from  the  ever 
present,  ever  growing,  ever  dangerous  commercialism;  the 
elimination  of  everything  which  would  lead  to  a  selfish,  sordid 
aim  in  life. 

It  is  intended  that  the  first  course  of  instruction  shall  begin 
in  May  of  this  year,  and  as  no  buildings  have  yet  been  con- 
structed, though  all  of  the  plans  are  rapidly  approaching  com- 
pletion at  the  hands  of  the  architects,  it  is  probable  that  the 
lecture  rooms  of  the  splendid  new  high  school  which  was  but 
recently  completed  will  be  utilized.  The  session  this  year  may 
be  unsatisfactory  and  incomplete  owing  to  the  lack  of  equip- 
ment and  the  newness  of  this  method  of  popular  education,  but 
next  year's  course  should  be  a  finished  one,  a  thorough  exem- 
plification of  the  feasibility  and  practibility  of  the  scheme. 
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At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  City  Council  of  Bakersfield,  Mr. 
Beale  appeared,  and  without  ostentation,  presented  Mayor 
Bailey  of  that  honorable  body  with  a  clear  deed  to  the  property. 
It  was  formally  accepted,  thus  binding  the  city  to  assist  in  a 
work  which  if  it  means  nothing  else  means  civic  improvement. 
The  donor  suggested  trustees  for  the  park  in  the  persons  of 
three  prominent  business  and  educational  men  of  the  town,  and 
their  appointment  to  the  responsible  trust  by  the  City  Council 
is  but  a  matter  of  course. 

A  splendid  free  memorial  library,  a  beautiful  example  of 
Mission  architecture  and  well  nigh  perfect  equipment,  and  a 
graceful  clock  tower  already  find  a  prominent  place  in  the  heart 
of  the  city,  exemplifying  Truxton  Beale's  generosity,  but  this 
latest  gift  far  outclasses  them  in  magnitude  and  promised 
purpose. 

"We  will  call  this  University  Expansion,"  said  Mr.  Beale 
in  an  interview  regarding  the  project.  "It  was  Jefferson's 
pride  to  bring  the  public  school  to  every  man's  back  door,  and 
I  think  that  our  civilization  and  national  progress  have  ad- 
vanced so  far  that  we  may  profitably  make  an  experiment  in 
bringing  a  little  of  the  university  to  every  man's  back  door. 

"I  have  talked  these  plans  over  with  President  Wheeler  of 
the  State  University  and  he  has  promised  to  assist  in  every 
way  possible  in  carrying  them  out.  The  subjects  I  have  men- 
tioned for  the  lectures  were  approved  by  President  Wheeler. 

"The  idea,  you  understand,  is  not  that  the  young  men  who 
enter  this  little  university  for  a  month  are  to  dabble  or  dally 
with  their  studies.  Exactly  the  opposite  is  the  case.  I  believe 
that  in  many  respects  a  bright,  energetic  boy  can  learn  as  much 
in  a  month  of  strenuous  university  life  such  as  I  have  in  mind 
as  the  Verdant  Greens  who  spend  four  years  at  a  university 
driving  a  dog  cart  learn  in  their  whole  course." 

The  miniature  Bakersfield  institution  will  be  the  embodi- 
ment of  the  atmosphere  and  spirit  of  the  regular  university. 
There  will  be  no  toleration  of  abuse  of  the  privileges  offered. 
None  but  those  holding  diplomas  of  graduation  from  the  high 
school  or  having  an  equivalent  amount  of  academic  training 
are  eligible  to  take  the  course,  and  a  strict  attendance  upon  all 
lectures  will  be  required.  Nothing  would  so  easily  defeat  the 
purpose  of  the  plan  or  so  quickly  deflower  its  effectiveness  as 
insufficient    preparatory    requirements    or    poor    attendance. 
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While  it  will  not  be  possible  to  issue  a  diploma  to  those  com- 
pleting the  course  to  be  given  each  year,  it  is  probable  that  some 
sort  of  a  certificate  will  be  issued  showing  what  each  student 
has  accomplished. 

The  success  or  failure  of  the  project,  now  that  it  has  been 
so  auspiciously  launched,  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  attitude 
manifested  by  the  young  men  of  the  county.  University  in- 
struction and  athletic  training  offer  themselves  for  acceptance 
to  young  men  who  for  one  reason  or  another  may  never  find 
themselves  in  a  position  to  attend  a  university.  To  them  will 
be  brought  directly  for  acceptance  or  rejection  a  short  course 
of  higher  education — a  breath  of  university  atmosphere  and 
environment — and  though  it  may  seem  but  a  glimpse  of  the 
.promised  land,  those  who  are  wise  enough  to  avail  themselves 
may  by  application  assimilate  much  which  will  be  of  lasting 
benefit. 

Mr.  Beale's  generous  gift  and  his  original  and  practical 
plan  of  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  hitherto  obtainable  in 
the  higher  institutions  of  learning  have  been  provocative  of 
much  comment.  The  plan  as  it  becomes  more  and  more  widely 
known  is  meeting  with  universal  approval,  and  the  press  of 
the  State,  hopeful,  perhaps,  of  emulation  of  the  project  in  other 
cities,  has  not  been  slow  to  spread  the  good  news.  Both  the 
Morning  Echo  and  the  Daily  Calif  ornian,  published  in  the  city 
of  birth  of  university  expansion,  have  devoted  much  space  to 
comment  and  commendation  urging  the  heartiest  and  most 
enthusiastic  co-operation. 

The  first-named  paper,  speaking  editorially  anent  the  pro- 
ject, says: 

"The  idea  is  wholly  new,  and  no  one  has  ever  tried  to  work 
it  out,  so  far  as  we  have  heard,  anywhere  in  the  world.  In 
some  respects,  of  course,  the  purpose  of  Mr.  Beale's  project  is 
similar  to  the  purpose  of  the  university  extension  lectures  and 
the  farmers'  institutes.  It  is  similar  in  just  so  far  as  all  these 
extensions  of  the  university  aim  to  bring  to  people  who  cannot 
attend  the  university  some  of  the  university's  benefits.  The 
dissimilarity  is  in  this,  that  the  farmers'  institutes  are  strictly 
utilitarian  and  the  university  extension  courses  are  in  nearly 
every  case  little  more  than  an  intellectual  pastime  or  an  easy 
method  of  gaining  some  general  information  about  different 
subjects. 

"The  education  to  be  sought  in  Mr.  Beale's  little  university, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  to  be  altruistic  rather  than  utilitarian.     In 
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other  words  instead  of  trying  to  teach  the  boy  the  things  which 
will  better  help  him  to  care  for  himself,  it  will  be  the  purpose 
to  teach  him  the  things  that  will  make  him  a  better  and  more 
valuable  member  of  society.  Moral  philosophy,  economics, 
sociology  and  science  of  government,  the  duty  of  the  citizen  to 
the  State,  the  higher  business  organization,  the  manner  in 
which  great  industrial  affairs  of  the  world  are  carried  on,  are 
the  special  subjects  in  which  it  is  planned  to  drill  the  young 
men  of  the  country. 

"In  one  month  each  year  for  three  or  four  years  this  little 
university  could  give  a  trend  and  direction  to  a  young  man's 
ideals  and  habits  of  mind  that  would  have  an  increasing  influ- 
ence upon  his  life  as  the  years  go  by.  While  it  could  not  give 
him  the  broad,  thorough  culture  that  a  full  course  in  the  uni- 
versity would  give  him,  it  would  at  least  acquaint  him  with 
the  form  and  appearance  of  university  culture.  This  is  no  little 
thing  to  be  despised  and  neglected.  In  all  the  essentials  of  life 
the  boy  who  goes  from  the  high  school  into  active,  earnest 
contact  with  the  affairs  of  the  world  probably  acquires  as  much 
by  the  time  he  is  twenty-one  as  the  boy  who  spends  the  inter- 
vening years  in  college.  But  there  is  an  outward  raiment  of 
knowledge  and  culture  that  the  former  does  not  acquire,  and 
when  he  finds  himself  in  contact  with  university  men  later  in 
life  he  is  conscious  of  that  lack  as  a  man  whose  clothes  are  out 
of  cut  is  conscious  of  the  fact  at  an  evening  reception. 

"The  purpose  of  Mr.  Beale's  educational  project  is  first  of 
all  to  give  the  boys  who  attend  it  the  broadening,  elevating  and 
humanizing  influence  of  the  best  of  university  ideals,  and  inci- 
dentally it  is  to  let  them  feel  the  texture  of  the  university  veneer 
so  that  they  may  know  it  and  be  better  able  to  judge  of  what 
it  covers. 

"If  this  experiment  that  Mr.  Beale  is  about  to  try  proves 
successful  it  may  finally  develop  into  a  new  idea  of  the  scope 
of  public  education,  and  in  future  years,  instead  of  one  state 
university  devoted  to  the  training  of  specialists  who  will  later 
make  the  public  pay  for  the  knowledge  they  have  acquired 
through  the  generosity  of  the  State,  we  will  see  the  State  main- 
taining a  little  university  in  every  town,  'at  every  man's  back 
door,'  to  use  the  words  which  Mr.  Beale  borrows  from  Jeffer- 
son, and  teaching  the  art,  the  science  and  the  duty  of  good  citi- 
zenship as  the  first  and  most  important  branches  in  its  course." 

President  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia has  selected  the  instructors  who  are  to  deliver  the  first 
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course  of  lectures  in  the  series  to  be  given,  commencing  in 
May.  Members  of  the  faculty  of  the  State  institution  are 
evidencing  a  lively  interest  in  the  project,  and  with  their  co- 
operation an  important  portion  of  the  work  is  assured.  Those 
chosen  as  the  faculty  of  the  school  provided  for  by  Mr.  Beale 
in  Bakersfield  during  the  month  of  May  are  Dr.  H.  B.  Torrey, 
Assistant  Professor  of  Zoology;  Dr.  G.  H.  Roberts,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Political  Science;  Dr.  Benjamin  Putnman 
Kurtz,  Instructor  in  English ;  Dr.  W.  E.  Hocking,  Instructor 
in  Philosophy;  Mr.  J.  R.  Robertson,  Teaching  Fellow  in  His- 
tory, and  Mr.  Don  E.  Smith,  University  Extension  Lecturer. 

Contractors  have  been  engaged  to  construct  the  buildings, 
and  the  Stadium  has  already  been  laid  out.  The  two  blocks 
already  have  many  trees  growing  upon  them,  and  more  will  be 
planted  in  various  portions  of  the  ground  in  the  proper  season. 
Admirably  situated  for  irrigation  the  unusued  portions  of  Uni- 
versity Place  will  early  be  planted  with  shrubs  and  flowers, 
that  foliage  and  bloom  may  add  to  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
site  selected.  The  surroundings  will  be  made  ideal  for  intel- 
lectual development  and  bodily  training,  and  with  the  splendid 
climate  which  Nature  has  given  California,  and  more  espe- 
cially the  southern  section,  it  is  expected  that  the  home  of  the 
new-born  university  expansion  will  soon  rival  that  of  longer 
established  seats  of  learning. 

Superintendent  Hyatt,  when  told  of  the  launching 
of  the  new  educational  idea  by  Mr.  Beale,  expressed 
himself  as  being  in  hearty  sympathy  with  it,  saying, 
"The  greatest  asset  a  town  can  have  is  a  man  who  gives 
not  only  money  to  the  public  good,  but  who  gives  himself.  I 
am  sure  that  the  moral  and  educational  interests  of  this  State 
have  much  to  hope  for  in  the  men  who  are  able  and  willing  to 
devote  themselves  to  such  work  as  a  public  duty.  Not  because 
they  must  do  it,  not  because  they  need  to  make  money  out  of 
it,  not  because  it  is  pleasant  or  agreeable,  but  because  they 
deliberately  and  thoughtfully  take  it  up  as  a  civic  duty,  as  a 
responsibility  they  owe  to  mankind. 

"This  service  cannot  be  bought.  It  is  a  powerful  leaven 
in  the  raising  of  our  mixed  up  social  sponge.  It  is  a  great  and 
worthy  service  to  the  State,  to  show  that  here  lies  a  field  of 
work  worth  doing,  one  that  calls  for  all  the  strength  and 
patience  and  skill  and  courage  and  determination  necessary  for 
any  manly  sport ;  one  that  needs  all  the  knowledge  of  human 
nature  and'  fiinesse  and  management  necessary  for  success  in  a 
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social  capital ;  and  one  that  is  more  than  all  that,  one  that  is  a 
serious  work  of  life  for  a  full  sized  man. 

The  idea  is  daring  and  original  and  it  will  attract 
the  interest  of  the  world.  It  is  richly  worth  doing 
and  it  will  add  to  the  sum  of  human  knowledge.  I 
should  be  glad  to  find  some  way  to  help  it  along. 
Suggestions?  Well,  if  I  were  to  venture  a  suggestion 
to  Mr.  Beale,  I  think  it  would  be  this;  to  take  great 
pains  at  first  to  make  the  educational  things  he  offers  to  the 
young  people  of  Bakersfield  not  only  good  and  worthy,  but 
attractive.  Choose  men  for  instructors  who  are  great  and 
scholarly  if  possible,  but  who  understand  young  folks  and 
whom  young  folks  like,  first  of  all.  We  must  make  the  dose 
palatable,  or  else  it  won't  go  down.  And  if  we  don't  get  it 
down,  it  will  fail  of  effect  and  we  shall  all  be  disappointed  and 
discouraged. 

"There  are  kinds  of  moral  philosophy  and  sociology  that 
are  scholarly  and  valuable,  but  not  attractive  or  digestible  to 
the  ordinary  youngster  as  we  find  him  in  real  life.  Whatever 
is  undertaken  at  first  would  better  be  popular,  full  of  live 
human  interest,  relieved  by  jolly  humor  and  appeals  to  the 
common  emotions  of  common  man.  This  idea  will  seem  cheap 
and  unworthy  to  some  of  the  wisest  and  most  deeply  learned 
of  men,  some  of  those  most  enthusiastically  devoted  to  the 
plan,  doubtless.  They  grow  a  long  way  off  from  real  boys. 
They  forget  that  some  of  the  greatest  men  of  the  world  were 
merely  interpreters  and  popularizers.  They  are  determind  to 
give  the  real  thing  or  nothing.  Their  messages  seem  to  them 
simple,  easy  and  of  the  keenest  interest;  but  when  delivered 
to  the  real  workaday  people  engrossed  in  making  a  living,  they 
are  abstruse,  difficult  and  uninteresting.  These  are  some  of  the 
things  Mr.  Beale  will  most  need  to  guard  against." 

University  expansion !  It  has  been  evolved ;  this  year  will 
see  its  actual  trial.  Upon  Mr.  Beale  and  those  who  are  co- 
operating with  him  depends  its  success.  Will  not  its  success 
mean  much  for  the  advancement  of  education  in  California? 


Bricks  or  Boys  and  Girls 

The  following  has  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention  among 
school  people  in  California  as  a  forcible  and  striking  presen- 
tation of  the  situation.     It  is  well  for  every  teacher  to  have  a 
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chance  to  see  it.  Every  one  should  carefully  read  it  and  store 
up  from  it  an  argument  or  two  or  an  illustration  to  use  in 
shaping  public  opinion  toward  giving  school  teachers  enough 
to  live  on  respectably.  It  was  written  by  L.  R.  Traver  of 
Portland  for  the  Oregon  Teacher's  Monthly: 

"Not  long  ago  in  a  city  of  Oregon,  which  contained  14,000 
people,  a  beautiful  high  school  building  was  planned  to  cost 
$75,000.  The  building  was  finished.  The  architect  gave  the 
people  of  that  city  a  modern  structure.  Large,  well  lighted 
rooms,  a  perfect  system  of  ventilation,  a  fine  assembly  room — 
these  are  a  few  of  the  good  qualities  of  the  building.  The  out- 
side wall  was  made  of  Newberg  pressed  brick.  These  brick 
are  expensive,  but  the  exterior  of  the  building  proves  the  wis- 
dom of  choosing  this  particular  kind  of  brick.  It  is  said  by 
those  who  know  that  there  is  no  finer  building  in  the  entire 
Northwest. 

"The  architect  of  this  beautiful  pressed  brick  building  re- 
ceived $3,000  for  his  plans.  He  did  his  work  well.  He  earned 
every  dollar  paid  him  for  his  work.  He  received  $25  per  day. 
The  contractor  who  had  charge  of  the  building  cleared  $25  per 
day  for  his  time.  I  noticed  a  brick  mason  at  work,  laying  a 
small  number  of  pressed  brick  each  day.  It  seemed  to  me  that 
he  worked  very  slowly — very  carefully ;  he  did  his  work  well. 
For  laying  some  few  dozen  brick,  he  received  $7  every  day.  I 
am  sure  that  he  earned  his  money.  A  plumber  was  working 
with  some  pipe,  solder,  a  few  tools,  and  a  plan ;  he  received  $5 
per  day.  The  building  progressed ;  the  carpenters  came.  For 
their  skill  in  handling  a  few  boards  each  day,  $4  was  paid ; 
they  earned  it.  The  men  who  mixed  the  mortar  were  paid 
$2.75  per  day.  When  the  building  was  ready  for  the  painters, 
it  was  noticed  that  a  man  was  given  charge  of  a  small  quantity 
of  paint,  a  brush  and  a  small  portion  of  the  interior  of  the 
building;  he  was  paid  $4.50. 

"The  beautiful  building  was  completed  and  accepted  by  the 
board.  Three  hundred  boys  and  girls,  the  pride  of  the  homes 
of  that  city,  entered  upon  their  work  in  that  building.  A  prin- 
cipal was  placed  in  charge  of  those  three  hundred  boys  and 
girls;  his  rules,  plans  and  methods  went  into  effect;  the  future, 
the  lives,  the  characters  of  those  three  hundred  boys  and  girls 
depended  largely  upon  his  work.  He  received  $3.50  per  day 
for  his  work  with  the  three  hundred  boys  and  girls.  The  man 
who  had  charge  of  the  brick  and  lumber,  paint  and  nails  in 
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that  building  received   $25   per  day — our  principal   received 

$3-50. 

"A  teacher,  possessing  training,  skill,  culture  and  experi- 
ence, was  given  the  care  and  training  of  some  forty  boys  and 
girls;  their  future  depends  upon  her  influence  and  teaching; 
she  receives  but  $2.75  per  day  for  her  work.  The  man  who 
had  charge  of  a  few  dozen  pressed  brick  got  $7  per  day. 
Which  is  of  greater  importance,  the  training  of  some  forty 
boys  and  girls  or  the  laying  of  a  few  pressed  brick?  No 
teacher  who  works  in  that  beautiful  building  will  ever  get  $7 
a  day  for  work,  unless  conditions  change  or  unless  boys  and 
girls  become  of  greater  value  than  bricks. 

"The  man  who  made  the  plans  for  that  $75,000  building 
got  $25  per  day.  The  Superintendent  who  has  charge  of  the 
schools  in  that  city  gets  $5  per  day.  He  is  planning  daily  for 
the  future  of  1,500  boys  and  girls  in  that  city.  Which  is  more 
important,  the  work  of  the  architect,  the  contractor,  the  brick- 
layer, the  carpenter,  the  painter,  and  the  plumber,  or  the  work 
of  the  teacher  in  that  city  ?  It  does  seem  to  me  that  the  Board 
of  Education  say  by  their  teachers'  salary  list,  We  believe  that 
bricks,  nails,  glass,  paint,  lumber  and  cement  are  more  valuable 
than  boys  and  girls. 


j  jj 


Joint  Normal  Board  Meeting. 

A  meeting  of  the  Joint  Board  of  State  Normal  School 
Trustees  was  held  in  the  library  of  the  Los  Angeles  State  Nor- 
mal in  the  Southern  City  on  April  12th.  In  the  absence  of 
Hon.  James  N.  Gillett,  the  President  of  the  Board,  the  meet- 
ing was  called  to  order  by  State  Superintendent  Edward  Hyatt, 
and  with  Mr.  M.  L.  Ward  of  San  Diego  acting  as  President 
pro  tern,  the  program  which  had  been  prepared  for  the  meet- 
ing, was  carried  out. 

PROGRAM. 

1.  Some   Essential   Features  of   Good   Normal   School   Ar- 

chitecture   Morris  E.  Dailey 

2.  The  Fundamental  Features  of  a  Model  Training  School 

Building    Samuel  T.   Black 

Discussion  led  by    Frederic  L.  Burk 

General  Discussion. 

3.  Preparation  of  Special  Teachers  by  Normal  Schools,  with 

Special   Reference  to   Agricultural   Instruction   in  the 
Rural  Schools C.  C.  Van  Liew 
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4.     Training  of  Supervisors  of  Special  Subjects  by  the  Nor- 
mal School J.  F.  Millspaugh 

Discussion  led  by   Edward  Hyatt 

General  Discussion. 

Morris  Elmer  Dailey,  President  of  the  San  Jose  Normal, 
told  in  detail  of  the  plans  for  the  new  buildings  to  be  con- 
structed, an  appropriation  for  that  purpose  having  been  made 
at  the  last  Legislature. 

One  result  of  the  meeting  was  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mittee to  investigate  concerning  the  actual  demand  for  teach- 
ers doing  special  or  departmental  work,  with  particular  refer- 
ence to  agricultural  education,  as  was  suggested  by  Dr.  C.  C. 
Van  Liew  of  Chico. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  regular  program,  Prof.  E.  C. 
Moore,  City  Superintendent  of  the  Los  Angeles  schools,  upon 
the  invitation  of  Chairman  Ward  addressed  the  Board  at  some 
length  in  regard  to  the  subjects  taught  in  the  present  cur- 
riculum. There  were  numerous  other  addresses  by  members 
of  the  Board  and  visitors,  and  taking  it  all  in  all  the  session 
was  most  interesting. 


Sloyd  and  Manual  Training. 

Under  the  direction  of  Miss  Ednah  A.  Rich,  the  principal, 
and  Miss  Mary  Harris  Tracy,  instructor  in  sloyd,  a  summer 
school  course  is  to  be  presented  this  year  in  the  Anna  S.  C. 
Blake  Manual  Training  School,  located  in  Santa  Barbara.  It 
is  planned  to  have  instruction  begin  July  15th  and  continue 
until  August  16th,  and  the  course  will  include  bench  work, 
mechanical  drawing,  a  history  of  the  growth  of  manual  train- 
ing and  its  educational  value,  and  occasional  lectures  by  promi- 
nent educators. 

The  sloyd  summer  school  course  was  inaugurated  last  year 
and  was  so  successful  it  is  expected  that  a  large  number  of 
teachers  will  be  in  attendance  the  coming  five  weeks.  The 
admission  requirements  are  simply  that  the  applicant  shall  be 
a  teacher  of  experience,  or  a  graduate  of  a  university  or  normal 
school.  The  course  to  be  presented  has  been  planned  with  a 
special  view  to  its  practical  value,  its  simple  and  suggestive 
nature,  and  will  be  suited  to  those  teachers  who  desire  to  thor- 
oughly familiarize  themselves  with  this  important  branch 
during  the  vacation  period. 
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"Peace  by  Love,  Not  by  Force." 

The  sessions  of  the  National  Arbitration  and  Peace  Con- 
gress held  during  the  month  of  April  in  Carnegie  Hall,  New 
York,  have  been  markedly  successful  and  have  attracted  the 
most  wide-spread  attention.  Delegates  were  in  attendance 
from  all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  numbered  men  and 
women  in  the  highest  walks  of  life.  Andrew  Carnegie,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Congress,  William  Jennings  Bryan,  Seth  Lowe, 
Hon.  Richard  Bartholdt,  and  Judge  W.  W.  Morrow  of  San 
Francisco,  were  among  the  prominent  speakers  of  the  session. 

In  addition  to  the  sessions  in  Carnegie  Hall  a  magnificent 
banquet  was  given  at  the  Hotel  Astor,  and  a  splendid  Young 
People's  Meeting  held,  where  the  assemblage  sang  a  "Peace 
Hymn"  especially  composed  for  the  occasion. 

The  peace  movement,  which  has  received  attention  in  the 
Western  Journal  of  Education  from  time  to  time,  has  grown 
wonderfully  and  the  work  is  being  arranged  and  systematized 
so  that  it  may  be  made  more  and  more  effective.  The  litera- 
ture of  the  society  is  finding  its  way  into  every  district  school 
and  step  by  step  it  is  gaining  a  footing.  Hon.  Richard  Bar- 
tholdt, of  Missouri,  was  a  strong  advocate  of  the  peace  move- 
ment in  the  House  of  Representatives  during  the  last  session 
of  Congress  and  made  a  telling  speech  upon  the  subject  just 
previous  to  the  adjournment  of  that  body. 

William  Jennings  Bryan,  in  his  address  in  New  York, 
said  in  part:  "War  comes  from  misunderstandings.  At  the 
finish  both  parties  will  tell  you  it  was  a  defensive  war.  When 
they  will  admit  to  having  a  thorough  understanding  of  their 
grievances  war  can  be  averted. 

"I  believe  one  of  the  objects  of  this  convention  is  to  cul- 
tivate peace  and  to  dispel  the  idea  that  man  must  die  on  the 
battlefield  to  be  a  patriot. 

"I  expect  to  see  the  world  loved  in  peace.  Love  is  a  great 
force.  Don't  tell  me  that  to  secure  peace  you  must  build 
great  armies  and  navies.  I  want  to  see  peace  by  love  and  not 
by  force." 

Within  a  few  weeks  May  1 7th  will  be  with  us.  Have  you, 
as  a  teacher,  prepared  a  short  program  to  be  given  that  Friday 
afternoon  in  commemoration  of  the  Hague  Conference  on 
Peace  and  Arbitration?  Will  you  contribute  your  mite  for 
"Peace  by  love,  not  by  force?" 
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Sacramento,  April  23,  1907. 

To  the  School  Trustees  of  California: 

In  July  next  a  great  Educational  Convention  will  be  held 
in  Los  Angeles — perhaps  the  greatest  ever  held  in  the  world 
both  in  attendance  and  in  the  vital  importance  of  the  questions 
to  be  considered.  At  this  Convention  matters  of  great  interest 
to  the  schools  of  California  will  be  discussed.  After  the  Con- 
vention a  volume  of  the  Proceedings  will  be  issued.  Every 
School  District  Library  in  the  State  would  do  well  to  have 
this  volume.  It  should  be  available  for  school  trustees, 
teachers  and  parents  in  the  State. 

I  have  asked  all  County  Boards  of  Education  to  place  the 
volume  on  the  library  list.  You  can  secure  the  volume  by 
drawing  an  order  on  your  Library  Fund  for  $2.00  in  favor 
of  your  County  Superintendent,  who  will  forward  the  money 
and  have  the  volume  sent  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Board  as  soon 
as  it  is  printed.  As  the  Proceedings  will  make  a  book  of 
1,000  or  more  pages  and  will  give  the  latest  and  best  thought 
along  all  school  lines  it  is  well  worth  $2.00. 

Fraternally  yours, 

Edward  Hyatt, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


The  unusually  favorable  railroad  rates  and  ticket  conditions 
granted  the  N.  E.  A.  Convention  will  enable  teachers  to  com- 
bine at  low  cost,  attendance  at  the  Convention  with  a  summer's 
outing  roundabout  Los  Angeles  or  at  any  of  the  numerous 
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resorts  going  to  or  returning  from  the  Convention.  With  the 
rates  available  as  early  as  June  1st,  teachers  will  be  able  to 
start  on  the  trip  immediately  after  close  of  their  schools. 

Besides  the  one-fare  round  trip  rate  to  Los  Angeles,  low 
excursion  rates  will  be  in  force  to  all  points  of  interest.  In 
many  cases  teachers  desiring  to  take  a  course  at  the  University 
of  California  or  San  Jose  Normal  Summer  Schools  will  be  able 
to  arrange  for  a  ticket  to  Los  Angeles  at  N.  E.  A.  rates  with 
the  privilege  of  stopovers  at  Berkeley  or  San  Jose. 

Many  parties  of  teachers  are  already  being  formed  to  attend 
the  Convention  and  to  spend  the  summer  at  such  resorts  as 
Coronado  Tent  City,  Catalina,  Santa  Cruz  Tent  City,  Santa 
Monica,  Venice,  etc.  By  going  in  parties  and  by  making 
arrangements  in  advance,  an  outing  can  be  had  at  low  cost.  As 
the  Los  Angeles  Convention  will  be  the  fiftieth  anniversary 
session  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  an  effort  will  be  made  to  have  an 
unusually  strong  program.  Leaders  from  both  America  and 
Europe  will  take  part.  In  the  May  issue  of  the  Journal  a  full 
announcement  of  arrangements  and  program  will  be  made. 

The  following  circular  letter  issued  by  Supt.  Jas.  A.  Barr 
of  Stockton  and  Supt.  Mark  Keppel  of  Los  Angeles  gives  full 
details  regarding  rates  and  ticket  conditions : 

To  the  Superintendents,  Principals,  Teachers  and  Librarians  of 
the  Pacific  Coast: 

The  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Convention  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  will  meet  in  Los  Angeles  from  July 
8  to  July  12,  1907.  For  this  Convention  the  Southern  Pacific, 
the  Santa  Fe,  the  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  and  Salt  Lake  Rail- 
ways and  various  of  their  connections  have  jointly  established 
from  all  points  on  their  lines  south  of  Portland  and  west  of 
Ogden,  El  Paso,  Salt  Lake  City  and  Albuquerque  the  following 
rates  and  ticket  conditions  : 

( 1 )  The  round  trip  rate  to  Los  Angeles  will  be  one  fare 
(plus  $2.00  membership  fee). 

(2)  Tickets  to  Los  Angeles  at  these  rates  will  be  sold  to 
the  general  public  from  July  2nd  to  6th. 

(3)  Tickets  to  Los  Angeles  at  these  rates  will  be  sold  from 
June  1  st  to  July  8th,  to  teachers  in  any  public  or  private  school 
and  to  members  of  their  families  accompanying  them.  Tickets 
at  these  rates  will  also  be  sold  from  June  1st  to  July  8th  to 
student  teachers  in  any  normal  school,    university  or    other 
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public  or  private  training  school  and  to  members  of  their  fam- 
ilies accompanying  them.  To  secure  tickets  on  and  after  June 
1st,  any  teacher  must  present  to  the  ticket  agent  a  certificate 
from  the  City  or  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  or  from 
the  Principal  of  the  Public  or  Private  School  in  which  the 
teachers  is  engaged,  stating  that  the  applicant  is  in  good  stand- 
ing and  that  the  names  of  other  parties  on  the  certificate  are 
bona  fide  members  of  the  teacher's  family.  Certificates  may  be 
obtained  from  ticket  agents. 

(4)  Stopovers  will  be  permitted  at  any  point  en  route  to 
Los  Angeles,  which  city  must  be  reached  by  July  8th. 

(5)  All  tickets  will  bear  a  final  return  limit  of  September 
15th.  Stopovers  will  be  permitted  on  the  return  within  the 
final  limit. 

(6)  The  Advance  Membership  Certificate  will  be  accepted 
for  its  value  of  two  dollars  by  agents  of  the  Southern  Pacific, 
the  Santa  Fe,  the  San  Pedro,  Los  Angeles  and  Salt  Lake  and 
various  of  their  connections  from  all  California  points  and 
from  other  points  south  of  Portland  and  west  of  Ogden,  Salt 
Lake  City,  El  Paso  and  Albuquerque  as  part  payment  on  the 
round  trip  ticket  to  Los  Angeles,  which  ticket  will  contain  a 
membership  coupon  entitling  the  holder  to  ihe  Official  Badge 
of  Membership,  to  the  Proceedings  and  to  all  the  special  privi- 
leges granted  to  members. 

With  such  liberal  rates  and  ticket  conditions,  a  great  at- 
tendance from  the  Pacific  Coast  and  Rocky  Mountain  States 
is  assured.  With  these  tickets  available  as  early  as  June  1st, 
teachers  can  combine  their  usual  outings  with  attendance  at 
the  Los  Angeles  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  A.  The  stopover  privi- 
leges granted  both  going  to  Los  Angeles  and  returning  home 
offer  every  opportunity  for  visiting  resorts  and  points  of  inter- 
est en  route.  Besides  all  this  ,low  rates  will  be  granted  to  all 
points  of  interest  in  California. 

All  details  pertaining  to  the  above  rates  and  conditions  will 
be  announced  at  an  early  date,  as  will  the  rates  to  be  established 
by  the  steamship  companies. 

Fraternally, 

Jas.  A.  Barr, 
Mark  Keppel, 
Chairmen  Membership  Committees. 
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Little  Talks  by  the  Way. 

(Under  this  head  Superintendent  Hyatt  will  try  to  give  some  account 
of  what  he  sees  and  hears  and  thinks  in  traveling  about  officially  among 
the  schools  of  California.  It  will  be  somewhat  hasty  and  ill-digested, 
being  jottings  on  the  road.  It  will  deal  with  personal  experiences,  and 
so  may  look  egotistic.  It  will  be  subject  to  frequent  change  of  opinion, 
and  will  seem  inconsistent.  It  is  done  as  a  free  and  easy  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  school  people  of  the  State  and  the  central  school 
office.  If  it  provokes  retort  or  comment,  that  will  be  printed,  too,  pro- 
vided  that  it  be  brief  and   interesting.) 

SEND    A    POSTAL    FOR    THEM. 

Do  any  of  my  flock  of  ten  thousand  teachers  want  some 
sample  Bills  from  the  late  Legislature,  to  use  in  a  Civil  govern- 
ment class  or  to  illustrate  a  little  talk  on  how  laws  are  made? 
They  show  the  real  thing,  the  actual  Bills  as  placed  on  the 
members'  desks  for  consideration  and  discussion,  for  amend- 
ment or  passage  or  refusal.  We  have  a  lot  on  hand  at  the 
office;  send  name  and  address  and  number  of  Bills  wanted  if 
you  care  for  them.  Get  enough  for  the  whole  class  if  you 
like. 

* 

*     * 

A    LION     IN     HIS    DEN. 

I  visited  County  Superintendent  Mark  Keppel  in  his  office 
at  Los  Angeles  the  other  day.  He  is  one  of  the  strong,  de- 
termined, active  school  men  of  the  State.  He  is  overflowing 
with  energy  and  has  a  thousand  schemes  and  plans  and  im- 
provements continually  revolving  in  his  teeming  brain.  He 
has  issued  an  abstract  of  the  School  law  for  his  trustees  and 
teachers,  a  little  4  page  circular  containing  all  the  essential 
things  in  a  nut  shell.  His  form  for  the  Trustee  Order  is  a 
good  one,  too,  simple  and  compact.  Yes,  he  will  send  you 
a  sample  of  these  things  if  you  write  to  him.  Don't  tell  him 
I  told  you  so. 

* 

HOW    THE    UNIVERSITY    REACHES    OUT. 

Last  month  I  was  away  down  on  the  Colorado  River  where 
the  engineers  are  working  with  the  vagrant  stream  to  keep 
it  in  the  channel  that  flows  to  the  gulf  instead  of  running  away 
to  the  Salton  Sea.  It  was  a  strange,  wild  scene ;  a  great  village 
of  tents,  all  with  double  roofs  against  the  fierce  glare  of  the 
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desert  sun.  Long  haired,  painted  Indians  running  around 
everywhere,  Yumas,  Pimas  and  Cocopahs.  Negro  and  Chinese 
cooks,  teamsters,  dredger  men,  Mexicans,  and  a  few  anxious 
soberfaced  American  bosses  and  engineers  made  up  the  rest 
of  the  population. 

At  dinner  I  met  Mr.  Gowing,  a  straight,  stout  young  en- 
gineer in  charge  of  some  of  the  work — a  Berkeley  "grad" ; 
and  Mrs.  Gowing,  a  demure  and  dark-eyed  lady,  her  cheeks 
flushed  with  the  tropic  heat — a  Berkeley  "Co-ed" ;  and  their 
baby  boy,  Noble. 

Thus  does  the  influence  of  our  educational  institutions  go 
out  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  I  thought  it  a  romantic  occur- 
rence to  see  this  young  couple  out  in  the  wilds,  face  to  face 
with  rude,  elemental  nature  at  first  hand. 


A     NEW     SUPERINTENDENT. 

Let  me  introduce  one  of  the  new  County  Superintendents 
to  the  school  teaching  fraternity.  It  is  Dewitt  Montgomery 
of  Sonoma  County.     He  came  from  Michigan  and  Kansas  to 


Supt.   De  Witt   Montgomery,    Sonoma  County. 

Orange  County  when  he  was  19  years  old;  took  a  full  course 
at  Stanford  University ;  was  principal  of  the  grammar  schools 
at  Gridley,  Butte  County,  for  one  year;  married  a  teacher  from 
Monterey  County ;  was  principal  of  the  High  School  at  Sonoma 
for  three  years.     It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  a  teacher 
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could  be  elected  County  Superintendent  of  one  of  the  greatest 
counties  in  the  State,  a  county  with  140  school  districts  and 
250  teachers,  after  only  three  years'  residence  in  the  county. 
Theoretically,  this  is  a  good  symptom,  showing  that  the  people 
are  not  hide  bound  or  provincial,  that  they  can  take  in  and 
use  good  material  from  abroad  when  they  find  it.  My  guess 
is  that  we  shall  see  Montgomery  as  a  leading  school  man  in 
this  State  for  a  long  time.  He  has  a  slow,  good-humored 
smile  and  he  doesn't  talk  very  much.  He  seems  to  have  a  good 
judgment  and  a  sure  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things.  He  is  ap- 
parently not  much  over  30  years  of  age,  is  rather  short  and 
heavy-set  in  figure,  has  a  kindly,  easy-going  manner. 


THE    SONOMA     INSTITUTE. 

The  Sonoma  Count)-  Institute  was  held  at  Petaluma  in- 
stead of  at  the  County  Seat  this  year.  It  continued  for  five 
days,  April  8th  to  12th,  assembled  in  the  Congregational 
Church,  a  large  and  handsome  structure.  The  opening  exer- 
cise was  a  dignified  organ  recital  upon  the  great  pipe  organ 
of  the  church.  The  notable  things  from  outside  the  county 
were:  some  broadminded  talks  on  the  teaching  of  English  by 
Professor  Alexis  Lange;  some  helpful  general  talks  on  Educa- 
tion by  Professor  Richard  G.  Boone  of  Long  Beach ;  some 
educational  lectures  by  Professor  Elwood  Cubberley ;  some 
talks  on  Manual  Training  by  Prof.  Edwin  R.  Snyder  of  the 
San  Jose  State  Normal  School ;  an  evening  lecture  on  Earth- 
quakes by  Professor  J.  C.  Branner  of  Stanford  University. 

Among  the  interesting  things  by  the  local  people  were :  a 
talk  for  the  X.  E.  A.  at  Los  Angeles  by  Supt.  E.  Morris  Cox 
of  Santa  Rosa ;  a  high  school  section,  conducted  by  J.  B. 
Newell;  an  exercise  in  Color  Work  by  Ida  'Waterman;  an 
evening  reception  to  the  teachers  by  the  Elks ;  an  evening  organ 
recital  by  E.  S.  Lippett  at  the  Episcopal  Church;  a  talk  on 
Moral  Education  by  Martin  Singer. 

W.  B.  Netherton  was  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Res- 
olutions; Anita  E.  Casey  was  Secretary  of  the  Institute. 


ROBERT  L.  STOCKTON. 

Robert  L.  Stockton,  whose  picture  is  shown  herewith,  is 
now   serving  his  second  term   as   County   Superintendent  of 
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Supt.  R.  L.  Stockton  of  Kern  County. 

Schools  in  Kern  County.  He  has  the  distinction  of  being  a 
Native  Son  and  received  his  education  in  the  schools  of  Kern 
County  and  at  Los  Angeles  Business  College.  Mr.  Stockton 
has  experienced  twenty-one  years  in  the  school  business,  eight 
years  of  which  time  were  devoted  to  work  as  a  member  of  the 
Kern  County  Board  of  Education.     During  his  term  of  office 


New  County  High  School,  Bakersfield,  Cal. 
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the  new  county  high  school,  which  is  a  model  of  school  ar- 
chitecture, was  constructed  to  meet  the  growing  needs  of  Kern. 
Superintendent  Stockton  is  always  looking  for  new  educa- 
tional ideas  and  anyone  with  something  really  worth  while 
meets  with  a  warm  reception  from  him.  As  a  result  of  this 
broad  minded  attitude  the  institutes  conducted  by  him  are  of 
the  best  sort — the  kind  calculated  to  assist  his  teachers  in 
gaining  ideas  which  will  bring  the  schools  of  Kern  County  into 
the  front  rank. 


D.    W.    NELSON. 

Below  is  a  very  good  picture  of  D.  W.  Nelson,  City 
Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Bakersfield.  Mr.  Nelson,  who 
has  about  fifty  years  to  his  credit,  was  born  in  Indiana,  where 
he  received  his  education,  attending  educational  institutions 
in  Valparaiso,  Crawfordsville  and  Terra  Haute,  graduating 
from  the  Indiana  State  Normal  in  the  latter  city. 


City  Supt.  D.  W.  Nelson  of  Bakersfield. 

Mr.  Nelson's  educational  experience  has  been  an  extended 
one.  For  three  years  he  taught  in  the  Lebanon,  Indiana 
schools,  and  for  eight  years  was  Principal  of  the  Literary  De- 
partment of  the  State  Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
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Blind  located  at  Indianapolis.  For  the  past  eleven  years  Mr. 
Nelson  has  been  City  Superintendent  of  the  Bakersfield  schools, 
and  a  member  of  the  Kern  County  Board  of  Education  dur- 
ing the  same  period. 

He  is  a  progressive  school  man  and  has  done  much  to  build 
up  the  school  system  in  Bakersfield.  As  a  recognition  of  his 
zeal  in  educational  matters  he  has  been  appointed  a  trustee 
of  the  University,  Expansion  Park,  recently  donated  to  Bakers- 
field by  Mr.  Truxton  Beale. 

* 

Supt.  Jas.  B.  Davidson  called  his  session  for  four  days  in 
the  High  School  at  San  Rafael,  beginning  March  25.     One  of 

the  notable  features  was  a  lecture  by  Miss  Mar- 
Marin  garet    Schallenberger   on   the   desirability   of   a 

County  larger  percentage  of  men  in  the  profession  of 

Institute  teaching.      She    took     a    radical    view    of    the 

matter,  going  further  than  men  themselves  do. 
President  Burke  of  the  San  Francisco  State  Normal  Schools 
made  several  talks.  San  Rafael  is  Dr.  Burke's  home.  He 
raises  strawberries  and  fruit  trees  and  makes  practical  experi- 
ments in  irrigation  in  the  intervals  of  school  work.  Prof. 
John  Drew  of  the  local  High  School  gave  a  talk  on 
"Solecisms."  Others  on  the  program  were  Prof.  Lange,  D. 
R.  Jones,  Allison  Ware,  Effie  B.  McFadden,  Dr.  Farrington, 
Percy  Rowell,  Miss  Farrell.  Supt.  Davidson  has  an  effective 
plan  of  summing  up  the  work  of  each  period  in  a  nutshell,  by 
a  talk  of  a  minute  or  two,  giving  his  own  notion  of  the  matter. 
His  judgment  and  experience  expressed  in  canny  Scotch 
wisdom  is  both  interesting  and  helpful. 


SANTA  CRUZ   INSTITUTE. 

The  Santa  Cruz  Institute  came  during  the  same  week  as 
that  of  Marin  County,  March  24.  The  outside  instructors  were 
Prof.  W.  J.  M.  Cox,  teacher  of  Mathematics  in  the  Fresno 
High  School;  Prof.  Henry  Suzzalo;  W.  G.  Hartrauft  of 
Berkeley.  Mr.  Cox  talked  about  geography,  in  four  lectures. 
Mr.  Suzzalo  gave  four  talks  on  "Language  and  Composition." 
Mr.  Hartrauft  delivered  two  addresses  on  "The  Use  of  School 
Libraries." 
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Santa  Cruz  is  presided  over  by  a  new  County  Superin- 
tendent, Champ.  S.  Price,  one  of  the  old  grammar  school  men 
of  the  County.  He  is  a  kindly,  conscientious  man,  and  seems 
to  have  the  confidence  of  the  County.  His  predecessor,  the 
veteran  John  W.  Linscott,  is  City  Superintendent  of  the 
Santa  Cruz  schools.  He  was  County  Superintendent  for  some 
twenty-five  years,  and  has  long  been  one  of  the  educational 
leaders  of  the  State. 

One  of  the  features  of  Mr.  Price's  Institute  was  an  after- 
noon by  the  local  business  men.  The  leading  business  college 
men,  merchants  and  editors  of  the  city  addressed  the  teachers, 
telling  their  views  of  public  education  in  an  interesting  way. 
Supt.  Linscott  entertained  the  institute  instructors  at  dinner 
on  Thursday. 

SHE     HAD    TROUBLES    OF     HER    OWN. 

I  had  an  interesting  talk  with  a  teacher  the  other  day.  It 
was  Mrs.  Cameron,  principal  of  the  Brawley  school,  away 
out  in  the  heart  of  the  Colorado  Desert,  near  the  course  of 
the  runaway  Colorado  River  on  its  way  to  the  Salton  Sea. 


Teachers  of  Riverside  County  Holding  an  Institute 
■  Meeting  on  Mt.  Rubidoux. 
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She  is  a  bright  woman,  plump,  prompt  and  capable.  In  her 
white  dress  she  looked  as  cool  as  a  cucumber  amid  the  heat 
and  dust  of  a  desert  day. 

"Were  you  frightened  when  the  river  came?"  I  asked  her. 

"Frightened?"  Of  course  I  was  frightened,"  she  said. 
"I  have  known  the  great  rivers  of  the  country  well,  the  Miss- 
ouri, the  Mississippi,  the  Hudson;  but  none  of  them  seemed 
so  dangerous,  so  powerful,  so  fierce  as  this  vast  river  that 
suddenly  appeared  on  this  level  plain  of  ours.  It  was  terrify- 
ing. It  ate  away  the  land  as  if  it  were  hot  water  flowing 
against  snow.  I  had  80  acres  of  land  myself.  Now  there  is 
only  about  5  acres  of  it  left,  standing  on  the  edge  of  a  perpen- 
dicular cliff  40  feet  high.  The  men  stretched  a  wire  cable 
across  the  chasm,  nearly  half  a  mile  long,  and  hauled  a  cage 
back  and  forth  with  horses.  It  seemed  like  taking  one's  life 
in  one's  hands  to  cross.  The  fierce  roaring  of  the  muddy 
torrent  could  be  heard  for  miles.  The  yellow  waves  would 
splash  up  high  in  the  air,  till  they  would  nearly  strike  the  cage. 
Of  course  we  were  frightened." 

So  let  the  other  teachers  who  read  this  remember  that  they 
are  not  the  only  ones  who  have  troubles. 

DOWN     IN    A    DIVING    BELL. 

I  was  called  to  the  teachers'  institute  at  Imperial,  70  feet 
below  the  level  of  the  sea,  April  18th.  I  didn't  go  down  in 
a  diving  bell,  but  on  the  railroad,  across  the  Colorado  Desert 
and  around  the  wide  margin  of  the  Salton  Sea.  With  me  was 
President  Black  of  the  San  Diego  Normal  School ;  and  Super- 
intendent Baldwin  came  driving  over  the  mountains  some  200 
miles  from  San  Diego.  So  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  only 
county  that  has  two  institutes  every  year,  one  in  each  end  of 
the  county.  There  are  some  30  teachers  in  the  Imperial 
country,  and  for  them  to  travel  to  the  county  seat  would  carry 
them  through  Riverside,  San  Bernardino,  Los  Angeles  and 
Orange  Counties,  requiring  four  or  five  hundred  miles'  travel 
and  costing  half  a  month's  salary.  Hence  a  submarine  session 
is  held  expressly  for  them.  Imperial  has  a  daily  paper,  two 
handsome  churches,  a  high  school  of  two  teachers  and  a  gram- 
mar school  of  four  departments.  The  Institute  was  held  in 
the  grammar  school,  a  comfortable  brick  building  with  wide 
porches  around  it. 
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President  Black  gave  two  lectures  upon  how  to  make  a 
daily  program ;  and  delivered  an  evening  lecture  upon  Teachers 
and  Teaching.  Supt.  Baldwin  conducted  the  discussions  and 
presided  over  all  sessions.  Prof.  Allan  Brown  of  the  high 
school,  Mrs.  Ingerson,  Mrs.  Shumway,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Went- 
worth  gave  talks  and  papers  on  educational  topics.  Many  of 
the  townspeople  attended  the  sessions  and  took  part  in  the 
discussions,  and  it  was  a  most  interesting  institute,  better  than 
many  a  larger  one.  ^ 

INCREASING    THE    SUPPLY. 

The  Legislature  and  the  State  Board  of  Education  have 
joined  hands  to  increase  the  number  of  teachers  in  California. 
The  Legislature  passed  a  law  to  allow  County  Boards  of  Edu- 
cation to  hold  two  examinations  per  year  instead  of  one,  and 
another  to  allow  temporary  certification  to  competent  teachers 
until  the  next  examination. 

The  State  Board  is  considering  a  rule  recognizing  the 
highest  diploma  of  any  State  Normal  School,  whether  on  the 
accredited  list  or  not,  provided  the  holder  has  evidence  of  two 
years  successful  experience.  The  Board  invites  counsel  from 
school  people  on  the  advisability  of  this  rule. 

These  are  to  be  considered  perhaps  as  temporary  ex- 
pedients, to  enable  County  Boards  to  certificate  competent  and 
desirable  teachers  enough  for  their  schools.  It  rests  with  the 
various  County  Boards  to  use  the  power  with  judgment  and 
care,  so  that  good  and  desirable  teachers  only  shall  be  admitted, 
not  derelicts  or  weaklings. 

* 
*     * 

THE    JOINT    BOARD    OF    NORMAL    TRUSTEES. 

I  went  to  the  Joint  Normal  Board  meeting  at  Los  Angeles 
April  1 2th.  The  law  prescribes  that  on  the  second  Friday 
of  April,  every  year,  four  delegates  from  each  California  Nor- 
mal School  together  with  the  Governor  and  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  shall  meet  as  a  Joint  Board  to  discuss 
and  plan  out  normal  work  for  the  future.  Twelve  delegates 
were  present  at  the  Los  Angeles  meeting,  as  follows :  From  the 
Chico  school,  President  Van  Liew,  Senator  Coggins,  Mr. 
Campbell  and  Mr.  Warren  (the  only  full  delegation.)  From 
the  San  Francisco  School  President  Burk.  From  the  San 
Jose  School,  President  Dailey.    From  the  Los  Angeles  School, 
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President  Millspaugh,  Dr.  Thorpe,  John  Wasson.  From  the 
San  Diego  School,  President  Black,  Senator  Ward.  From  the 
State  Capital,  the  Superintendent.  Senator  Ward  was  chair- 
man of  the  meeting,  in  the  absence  of  Governor  Gillett. 

The  salient  features  of  the  day  were :  a  somewhat  exhaus- 
tive discussion  of  how  to  build  normal  schools  and  training 
schools,  led  by  Dailey  of  San  Jose,  Black  of  San  Diego  and 
Burk  of  San  Francisco.  It  covered  not  only  financial,  architec- 
tural and  sanitary  plans,  but  led  into  legal  questions  and  educa- 
tional policies  as  well.  Mr.  Dailey  described  the  plans  for  a 
new  building  at  San  Jose,  to  replace  the  one  destroyed  by 
earthquake.  The  Legislature  has  appropriated  $250,000  for 
the  purpose.  The  new  building  is  to  be  in  the  form  of  a 
quadrangle,  about  200  by  300  feet  in  size,  not  more  than  two 
stories  in  height  and  preferably  one.  The  library  is  to  be 
near  the  center.  The  assembly  hall  is  to  seat  1500  students. 
Reinforced  concrete  is  to  be  the  material  used.  Experiments 
are  being  made  with  the  broken  bricks  of  the  old  building  for 
concrete.  President  Burk  advocated  wood  as  the  proper  build- 
ing material,  saying  that  the  proper  thing  is  to  make  cheap 
wooden  buildings  intended  to  last  only  a  dozen  years  or  so, 
structures  that  can  be  easily  changed,  added  to  or  removed  at 
will,  so  as  to  conform  to  the  changing  conditions  and  con- 
stant improvement  in  normal  education. 

There  came  another  exhaustive  discussion  of  the  prepara- 
tion and  supervision  of  teachers  of  special  branches,  such  as 
manual  training,  music,  agriculture  and  domestic  arts,  led  by 
Van  Liew  of  Chico,  Millspaugh  of  Los  Angeles  and  Hyatt  of 
Sacramento.  It  was  the  general  expression  that  opportunity 
should  be  given  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  them  to  take 
special  work  in  the  direction  of  their  special  interests,  over 
and  above  the  common  preparation  necessary  for  all  teachers. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  consider  and  investigate  the 
demand  for  special  teachers  in  this  State. 

At  the  completion  of  this  discussion  Prof.  E.  C.  Moore, 
City  Superintendent  of  the  Los  Angeles  Schools,  was  invited 
to  address  the  Board  on  the  value  of  the  studies  now  in  the 
curriculum.  He  characterized  most  of  the  subjects  now  in 
vogue  as  merely  traditionary  studies,  not  chosen  for  their  value 
as  training,  but  as  survivals  of  obsolete  conditions.  He 
thought  only  half  as  much  arithmetic  should  be  taught  and  that 
six    months    of    grammar    was    a-plenty.     The    manual    and 
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domestic  arts,  music,  drawing  and  citizenship  were  the  in- 
despensable  things,  and  they  should  largely  take  the  place  of 
the  traditional  branches. 

The  Joint  Board  adjourned  at  5  P.  M.  after  an  all-day 
session.  It  was  entertained  afterward  at  an  elegant  banquet 
in  the  California  Club  by  the  local  trustees  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Normal  School. 


A    LIVELY    MONTH. 

This  has  been  a  strenuous  month  in  the  way  of  travel.  I 
have  been  on  the  road  nearly  all  the  time  and  have  tasted  the 
extremes  of  this  wonderful  State.  From  the  cool  green  shores 
of  Santa  Cruz  to  the  desiccating  atmosphere  and  the  solemn 
gray  landscape  of  Imperial  is  a  far  cry.  And  then  a  jump 
to  the  rich  flooded  plains  of  the  Sacramento  made  another 
startling  contrast ;  and  then  another  to  the  pine-clad  mountains 
of  Nevada  County. 

SLIP     BETWEEN     CUP    AND     LIP. 

The  list  of  Supplemental  Text-Books  for  primary  and 
grammar  schools  has  been  prepared  during  the  past  few  years 
by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  In  the  last  Legislature  one 
bill  was  introduced  taking  this  power  away  from  the  State 
Board;  and  another  putting  it  in  the  hands  of  the  County 
Boards.  The  first  bill  passed ;  the  second  failed,  which  leaves 
things  in  the  curious  condition  that  neither  body  has  the  legal 
right  to  add  books  to  the  supplemental  list.  The  list  then  will 
stand  unchanged  for  two  years.  It  can  be  had  at  the  State 
school  office.  It  is  already  large  and  complete,  probably  too 
much  so ;  and  for  it  to  stand  for  two  years  will  not  do  anybody 
any  harm,  probably.  It  will  give  us  a  chance  to  get  acquainted 
with  it  as  it  is. 

STATE     BOARD    MEETING. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  had  a  meeting  at  Los 
Angeles  April  12th  and  13th,  in  the  library  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal School.  Six  of  the  nine  members  were  present,  namely, 
the  five  normal  school  presidents  and  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction. 

A  very  large  list  of  life  certificates  and  documents  was 
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examined  and  passed  upon ;  the  names  of  successful  applicants 
will  be  found  in  another  column.  In  the  absence  of  Professor 
Lange  the  Special  High  School  Credentials  were  not  taken  up. 
Two  new  rules  were  adopted  concerning  certification;  one  to 
the  effect  that  applications  from  non-residents  for  Special 
High  School  Credentials  will  be  examined  and  reported  upon; 
the  other,  to  the  effect  that  grammar  school  certificates  may  be 
granted  to  the  holders  of  the  highest  grade  diploma  of  any 
State  Normal  School  upon  evidence  of  two  years  successful 
experience.  The  next  meeting  of  the  Board  was  set  for  May 
3d  at  Sacramento ;  after  which  there  will  be  no  other  meeting 
until  July  at  Los  Angeles. 


CALIFORNIA  HEADQUARTERS  AT  N.  E.  E. 

The  Headquarters  Committee  of  the  N.  E.  A.  had  a  meet- 
ing at  Los  Angeles  in  Co.  Supt.  Keppel's  office  April  13th. 
Twelve  of  the  19  members  were  present,  including  some  of  the 
chief  executive  school  men  of  the  State.  The  matter  of  rais- 
ing money  for  a  California  Headquarters  during  the  six  days 
of  the  N.  E.  A.,  the  manner  and  place  of  spending  the  money 
were  thoroughly  discussed.  It  was  decided  that  $1500  would 
be  necessary  for  California  to  show  a  decent  hospitality  to 
the  teachers  from  other  States;  and  a  committee  of  five  was 
appointed  under  the  leadership  of  Supt.  James  D.  Graham  of 
Pasadena  to  apportion  this  needed  sum  among  the  different 
counties  of  the  State.  The  local  school  people  of  each  county 
will  decide  whether  its  share  can  best  be  raised  by  assessment 
or  by  Board  of  Trade  or  other  municipal  bodies.  It  is  planned 
to  give  each  of  six  departments  of  education  one  day  to  take 
charge  of  the  entertainment.  A  local  Executive  Committee 
was  appointed  with  Professor  Wayne  Smith  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Normal  School  as  chairman. 

ANOTHER    KIND    OF    SCHOOL. 

I  visited  my  first  Orphan  Asylum  last  week — you  know 
that  is  part  my  official  duty,  to  visit  all  such  schools  that  re- 
ceive State  aid.  This  first  one  was  the  Los  Angeles  Orphan 
Asylum,  which  stands  on  a  sightly  hill  in  the  suburbs  of  the 
city.  It  is  a  tall  brick  building  that  cost  $150,000,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  sixteen  acres  of  land.  It  is  in  charge  of  the 
Catholic  Sisters  and  is  for  girls  only,  from  one  year  to  fourteen 
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in  age.  Sister  Benedict  is  the  Sister  Superior  in  charge. 
Three  hundred  little  girls  are  there,  cared  for  by  twenty-one 
sisters.  Some  of  the  girls  are  orphans,  some  half-orphans  and 
some  abandoned  children.  Everything,  beds,  floors,  halls, 
rooms,  was  immaculately  white  and  clean.  The  baby  room 
was  a  most  affecting  sight.  A  dozen  poor  little  souls,  two  or 
three  years  old,  gathered  around  me,  holding  up  their  hands 
to  be  lifted  up  and  begging  me  to  look  at  their  dollies  and 
elephants!  These  Sisters  spend  their  lives  at  this  work,  get- 
ting not  a  dollar  for  it,  from  youth  to  old  age. 

This  office  is  in  receipt  of  a  copy  of  the  Polytechnic  Journal, 
published  by  the  student  body  of  the  California  Polytechnic 

School,  located  at  San  Luis  Obispo.  It  is  quite 
The  a   creditable   issue   and   contains   a   number   of 

Polytechnic  valuable  articles  in  addition  to  the  usual  jokes 

Journal  and  locals,  so  necessary  to  a  school  paper.     An 

article  on  Agriculture,  one  on  Domestic  Science, 
giving  some  valuable  hints,  a  Plea  for  Rational  Spelling,  and 
a  description  of  the  Manufacture  of  Ice  are  the  principal 
features  of  the  issue;  a  strong  editorial  urges  the  need  of  school 
spirit.  We  were  glad  to  get  the  Polytechnic  Journal — may  it 
come  again. 

*     * 

The  Legislature  in  Alabama  is  seeking  to  enact  a  law 
which  will  lead  to  a  more  efficient  supervision  of  the  public 
schools  of  that  State.  A  bill  has  been  introduced  providing 
that  county  boards  of  education  shall  on  the  first  Monday  in 
September  each  four  years,  elect  a  teacher  holding  a  first  grade 
or  life  grade  certificate,  as  County  Superintendent  of  education. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  County  Superintendent  shall, 
with  the  advice  of  the  District  Trustees  or  District  Boards, 
nominate  all  teachers  to  be  elected,  and  provides  for  an  As- 
sistant County  Superintendent  who  shall  attend  to  the  clerical 
work  attached  to  the  office  leaving  the  Superintendent  free  to 
visit  and  supervise  schools. 

An  active  campaign  on  behalf  of  the  bill  is  being  waged 
by  the  Department  of  Education  of  Alabama,  and  letters  are 
being  secured  from  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruction  in 
other  States  of  the  Union  endorsing  the  object  to  be  attained — 
efficient  supervision.  The  bill  will  come  up  for  final  passage 
in  July. 
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Meetings. 


The  California  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation will  meet  at  Santa  Cruz, 
December,  1907.  Morris  E.  Dailey, 
San  Jose,  President;  Mrs.  M.  M. 
Fitz  Gerald,  '405  Fillmore  Street, 
Secretary. 

Southern  California  Teachers' 
Association  will  meet  December 
20  and  21,  at  Los  Angeles.     H.  A. 


Adrian,   Santa  Barbara,  President. 

Northern  California  Teachers' 
Association,  Sacramento,  Cal. ; 
C.   H.   Camper,   Chico,   President. 

National  Educational  Associa- 
tion, Los  Angeles,  Cal.  July  8-12. 
Nathan  Schaeffer,  President,  Har- 
risburg,  Pa.;  Irwin  Shepard,  Sec- 
retary,  Winona,   Minn. 


NOTES 

Dr.  A.  H.  Suzzalo,  of  Stanford  University,  has  been  appointed 
Deputy  Supt.  of  Schools  of  San  Francisco,  vice  A.  A.  MacCurda,  who 
resigned  to  accept  the  presidency  of  the  California  College,  Oakland. 

Dr.  Edward  P.  Cubberley  will  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  in  Colum- 
bia University  during  the  summer  session. 

Richard  D.  Faulkner,  one  of  the  best  known  school  teachers  in  the 
West  has  been  appointed  principal  of  the  Horace  Mann  Grammar 
School,  vice  J.  H.   Simmons,  deceased. 

Prof.  Lewis,  of  the  University  of  California,  has  been  elected  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Education  of  Berkeley. 

Geo.  L.  Sackett,  ex-superintendent  of  Ventura  County,  has  been 
appointed  Secretary  of  the  State  Text-Book  Commission,  vice  Robt. 
L.  Furlong,  resigned.  The  Text-Book  Commission  expressed  apprecia- 
tion for  the  work  rendered  the  Commission  by  Sec.  Furlong. 

The  City  of  Los  Angeles  is  in  danger  of  losing  its  high  school 
teachers  on  account  of  low  salaries. 

Dr.  Margaret  Mahoney,  of  the  Teachers'  Federation  of  San  Fran- 
cisco, has  been  cited  to  answer  to  the  Board  of  Education  for  criticism 
of  the  official  acts  of  the  Board. 

J.  H.  Francis,  of  the  Polytechnic  High  School  of  Los  Angeles,  is  on 
a  visit  to  Eastern  cities  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  modern  poly- 
technic schools. 

Supt.  N.  E.  Davidson,  of  Kings  County,  is  using  the  questions  sub- 
mitted by  Supt.  Hyatt  in  examining  the  schools  of  the  county. 

Venice  is  working  for  a  Polytechnic  High  School  by  uniting  Ocean 
Park  City,  Playa  Del  Rey,  Machado,  La  Ballona  and  The.  Palms  dis- 
tricts, and  by  an  appeal  to  Eastern  millionaires  for  a  liberal  donation. 
The  committee  to  see  the  Eastern  millionaires  went  East  early  in 
March. 
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The  public  schools  of  Los  Angeles  will  celebrate  the  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  The  Hague  peace  tribunal.  Dr.  E.  C.  Moore,  Super- 
intendent of  City  Schools,  recommended  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Education  that  half  an  hour  be  set  aside  May  17th  for 
exercises  in  the  schools.     His  recommendation  was  as  follows: 

"It  is  customary  for  the  schools  of  some  of  the  States  to  com- 
memorate the  founding  of  the  world  court  of  arbitration  at  The  Hague 
on  May  18,  1899;  and  as  such  exercises  make  powerfully  for  the 
spread  of  the  peace  sentiment,  we  recommend  that  a  half  hour  be  set 
apart  for  this  purpose  in  the  schools  of  Los  Angeles,  on  the  approach- 
ing 17th  of  May,  as  the  anniversary  of  that  event  falls  on  Saturday 
this  year." 

The  sales  of  the  State  text-books  for  the  month  of  March  amounted 
to  $17,0G7.3O.  This  is  an  increase  of  almost  twice  as  much  as  sales  in 
March  last  year  amounted  to. 

The  newly-fledged  Schoolmasters'  Club  of  Santa  Barbara  gave  its 
initial  entertainment  recently,  the  affair  taking  the  form  of  a  banquet 
at  the  Casa  de  Brabo. 

The  dinner  was  for  Prof.  D.  R.  Jones  of  the  San  Francisco  Normal, 
who  has  been  in  this  city  during  the  week,  demonstrating  his  system 
of  teaching  arithmetic. 

M.  L.  Adams  acted  as  toastmaster,  Prof.  D.  R.  Jones  and  H.  A. 
Adrian  responding  to  "Our  Public  Schools  and  How  to  Make  the  Most 
of  Them." 

Those  present  were  Prof.  Jones,  the  guest  of  honor;  H.  A.  Adrian, 
city  superintendent  of  schools;  Prof.  A.  E.  Monteith,  principal  of  the 
High  School;  M.  L.  Adams,  principal  of  the  Washington  School;  Frank 
George,  principal  of  the  Lincoln  School;  J.  B.  Hankensen,  principal  of 
the  Jefferson  School;  C.  E.  Cargill,  principal  of  the  commercial  de- 
partment of  the  High  School;  Peter  Madsen,  professor  of  modern 
languages,  High  School;  R.  E.  Wiatt,  Santa  Barbara  Business  College, 
and  C.  W.  Beers,  former  principal  of  the  Garfield  School. 

Supt.  Mark  Keppel,  of  the  local  N.  E.  A.  membership  committee, 
attended  the  Riverside  County  Institute  on  March  27,  and  secured  71 
advance  N.  E.  A.  memberships;  and  attended  the  San  Diego  Institute 
on  March  29,  and  secured  92  advance  memberships. 

The  Los  Angeles  County  Board  of  Education  will  this  year  accept 
the  examinations  given  by  the  teachers  in  the  grammar  grades  both 
for  promotion  and  for  graduation  instead  of  requiring  the  pupils  to 
pass  examinations  prepared  by  the  Board.  The  Board  plans  to  examine 
the  returns  carefully  and  in  exceptional  cases  reserves  the  right  to 
re-examine  the  pupils. 

The  Los  Angeles  County  Board  will  examine  teachers  the  week  of 
August  2G-31,  1907. 
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Prof.  D.  R.  Jones,  of  the  San  Francisco  Normal  school,  was  in 
Santa  Barbara  recently,  giving  special  demonstration  work  in  mathe- 
matics. Mr.  Jones  is  the  author  of  the  elementary  arithmetic  adopted 
by  the  State  for  use  in  all  its  schools. 

The  school  authorities  procured  Prof.  Jones'  services  to  demon- 
strate the  successful  use  of  the  text-book,  and  he  did  this  by  practical 
demonstration. 

During  the  week  he  has  spent  a  day  in  each  ward  school,  giving 
exhibition  lessons  with  the  children  of  each  room,  and  holding  a 
teachers'  meeting  at  the  close  of  each  general  discussion. 

H.  A.  Adrian,  City  Superintendent  of  Schools,  says  that  so  much  in- 
terest and  enthusiasm  has  been  aroused  that  better  progress  and  more 
rapid  advancement  is  assured. 

This  is  the  third  time  that  this  kind  of  advance  work  by  specialists 
has  been  demonstrated  in  the  public  schools  of  the  city  and  the  heads 
of  the  department  feel  confident  that  it  has  always  helped  to  place 
them  on  a  higher  plane. 

Florence  District  voted  $30,000  of  bonds  recently.  The  $25,000 
bond  issue  of  Claremont  District  sold  for  $27,180.  Inglewood  Union 
High  has  accepted  the  plans  of  Architect  P.  W.  Ehlers  and  is  pro- 
ceeding to  build  a  $40,000  school  house. 

Pomona  City  District  has  voted  $50,000  of  bonds. 

Los  Angeles  City  District  is  agitating  for  an  $860,000  bond  issue,  of 
which  sum  $2G0,000  is  for  a  third  High  School. 

San  Pedro  City  enters  upon  its  career  as  a  district  with  a  Board 
of  Education  and  a  City  Superintendent  this  month. 

Prof.  James  H.  Simmons,  an  educator  of  San  Francisco  public 
schools,  died  March  30  at  St.  Thomas'  Hospital  of  an  attack  of 
pneumonia  covering  but  a  few  days. 

Professor  Simmons  was  a  native  son,  having  been  born  at  Santa 
Clara,  December  7,  1859.  He  leaves,  besides  many  friends  in  the 
educational  and  social  worlds,  a  sister,  Mrs.  J.  L.  Maddox,  wife  of  the 
District  Attorney  of  Stanislaus  County,  and  a  brother,  Dr.  W.  A. 
Simmons  of  Folsom.  Rev.  J.  C.  Simmons,  a  pioneer  missionary  of  the 
Methodist  Church  South,  who  passed  away  some  two  years  ago,  was 
his  father. 

At  the  time  of  death  Professor  Simmons  was  the  principal  of  the 
Horace  Mann  Grammar  School,  having  gone  to  that  institution  from 
the  Lowell  High,  where  he  was  in  charge  of  the  Latin  department. 

Supt.  Mark  Keppel  has  been  given  another  assistant  and  another 
deputy,  and  the  salaries  of  all  his  staff  have  been  increased. 

The  two  assistant  superintendents  receive  $2100  a  year,  the  two 
bookkeepers  $1500,  and  the  clerk  and  the  stenographer  $1200  each. 
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Measles  have  been  excessively  prevalent  and  have  cut  down  the 
attendance  extensively  in  Los  Angeles  County. 

Thomas  J.  Phillips,  a  San  Jose  Normal  school  graduate,  a  teacher 
and  principal  of  long  and  successful  experience,  is  the  new  assistant 
superintendent  of  Los  Angeles  County. 

The  8-room  school  house  at  Huntington  Park,  the  six-room  school 
house  at  Sierra  Madre,  and  the  Jewell  Union  and  San  Fernando  Union 
High  School  buildings  are  practically  complete. 

On  May  1st  Ginn  &  Co.  returned  with  their  store  and  offices  to  the 
former  location  at  the  time  of  the  fire,  717  Market  street,  San  Fran- 


TOO     MANY    POSITIONS    OFFERED    TO     UNIVERSITY    OF    CALI- 
FORNIA   ALUMNI — APPOINTMENT    SECRETARY    CALLS 
FOR    MAN   TO    HUNT   UP    CANDIDATES. 

As  a  result  of  the  unprecedented  demand  for  engineers,  architects, 
draughtsmen,  bank  clerks,  stenographers,  chemists,  surveyors,  etc., 
Mrs.  May  L.  Cheney,  for  ten  years  Appointment  Secretary  at  the 
University  of  California,  has  asked  that  a  man  be  appointed  to  look 
after  the  filling  of  positions  of  this  nature.  The  demand  for  teachers 
was  never  greater  than  at  the  present  time,  and  it  is  more  than  one 
person  can  do  to  register  the  graduates  who  wish  to  enter  this  pro- 
fession, and  see  that  they  are  sent  to  the  positions  in  which  they  will 
give  the  best  return  for  their  training.  A  year  ago  the  University 
undertook  to  organize  the  work  of  recommending  the  graduates  of 
the  technical  colleges  also.  Special  blanks  were  prepared  for  the 
purpose  of  registering  the  men,  and  obtaining  information  in  regard 
to  their  special  qualifications.  The  earthquake  interfered  with  the 
carrying  out  of  the  plans  of  the  Appointment  Secretary's  Office,  but 
in  spite  of  that  catastrophe,  more  positions  were  referred  to  the  office 
than  could  be  filled. 

Accordingly  the  following  plan  is  to  be  suggested  to  the  Alumni 
Association  at  its  annual  meeting  in  Commencement  Week.  As  the 
Office  of  the  Appointment  Secretary  is  maintained  by  the  University 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  employment  for  graduates  who  have  re- 
ceived their  training  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  and  no  charge  is 
made  for  the  service  thus  rendered,  the  Alumni  will  be  asked  to  elect 
a  permanent  paid  secretary  of  their  Association,  who  shall  have  his 
headquarters  at  the  University,  and  who  shall  combine  with  his  duties 
as  Alumni  Secretary  the  work  of  recommending  individual  graduates 
for  positions.  As  the  Alumni  Association  now  numbers  over  7,000 
members,. and  each  Commencement  Day  adds  500  more,  the  mere  mat- 
ter of  keeping  the  official  list  of  addresses  requires  the  continuous 
oversight  of  a  man  of  energy  and  business  experience. 
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PROFESSOR  BERNARD  MOSES  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA. 

The  Standard  Daily  Newspaper,  published  in  Buenos  Aires,  Argen- 
tina, gives  in  a  recent  issue  a  full  account  of  the  visit  of  Professor 
Bernard  Moses  of  the  University  of  California  to  South  America.  It 
seems  that  Professor  Moses  arrived  at  Buenos  Aires  about  the  be- 
ginning of  the  present  year  and  plans  to  stay  there  some  three  months. 
The  reporter  who  visited  Dr.  Moses  at  the  hotel  states  that  the  visitor 
has  been  very  favorably  impressed  with  railway  traveling  in  Argentina, 
which  he  pronounces  comfortable  and  expeditious.  He  was  par- 
ticularly impressed  with  the  apparent  richness  of  the  lands  in  Ar- 
gentina as  he  observed  them  en  route  to  Buenos  Aires.  He  expressed 
himself  delighted  with  the  city  itself;  and  was  especially  struck  with 
its  unlikeness  to  other  South  American  cities.  It  gave  him  the  im- 
pression of  being  more  like  a  busy  commercial  center  of  Europe  or 
•  North  America  than  the  other  large  cities  which  he  had  visited  in 
the  southern  latitudes.  He  was  impressed  by  the  general  cosmopoli- 
tanism of  the  city  and  remarked  upon  the  excellent  character  of  the 
inhabitants  who  make  up  its  population.  Professor  Moses  is  now  care- 
fully studying  the  country  and  its  customs.  He  is  at  present  reading 
every  day  in  the  National  Library,  which  he  finds  very  useful  and 
replete  with  the  information  he  is  seeking. 

*  *      * 

The  Board  of  Education  of  Santa  Barbara  will  conduct  a  normal 
school  after  July  15.  Circulars  were  issued  by  the  board  today  to  be 
sent  to  teachers  throughout  the  State,  offering  the  only  normal  course 
in  sloyd  work  obtainable  in  the  State.  Last  year  the  board  opened  a 
summer  school  for  sloyd.  This  year,  with  the  work  of  its  sloyd  school 
recognized  by  the  State  Board  of  Education,  it  will  be  able  to  offer 
diplomas  to  all  who  complete  the  courses.  The  summer  school  will 
be  conducted  by  Miss  Edna  Rich,  supervisor  of  manual  training  in 
Santa  Barbara,  assisted  by  Miss  Mary  H.  Tracy  of  the  Anna  S.  C. 
Blake  manual  training  school  of  Santa  Barbara.  The  courses  will 
include  manual  training  for  primary  schools,  paper  sloyd  and 
whittling,  a  popular  course  with  teachers  in  ungraded  schools. 

*  *      * 

The  Pacific  Coast  session  of  the  National  Summer  School  of  Music 
will  be  held  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  July  15-27.  A  catalog  will  be  gladly 
furnished  to  those  applying  to  the  office  of  Ginn  &  Co.,  717  Market 
street. 

*  *      * 

"California,  Queen  of  Old  Columbia,"  words  and  music  by  Jennie 
L.  Thorp,  is  the  most  popular  song  for  California  school  children  yet 
published.  Price,  10  cents.  Address  Mrs.  Jennie  L.  Thorp,  Healds- 
burg,  Cal.,  or  The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co.,  141-145  Grove  street,  San 
Francisco. 


This  is  tbe  Official  Journal  of  Education.     Tbe  law  requires  tbat  tbe  Clerk  of 
tbe  school  district  file  it  with  the  teacher  before  The  end  of  each  month. 
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HARBIN  SPRINGS 


Of    Lake   County    is    Positively   What    Made   California   so    Famous  as 
Health  Resort — by  Its  Great  Cures  That  Doctors  Could  not  Reach. 
And  They  are  Equally  as  Famous  for  Pleasure. 


Aren't  you  tired  and  worn  out  and  need  a  rest?  If  so,  why  not  go  to 
the  best  resort  in  the  world,  where  you  can  derive  more  benefit  for  less 
money  than  any  other  resort  in  the  State?  Elevation,  2000  feet,  where 
the  temperature  of  the  hottest  weather  we  have  is  only  86.  Absolutely 
free  from  fleas  and  mosquitoes.  All  kinds  of  mineral  baths,  tub  baths, 
mineral  medicated  mud  baths,  natural  mineral  steamrpom  and  shower 
baths,  swimming  tank.  Best  water  in  the  State  for  kidney,  liver  and 
stomach  troubles.  A  positive  cure  for  neuralgia,  paralysis,  rheumatism, 
gout,  dropsy  and  skin  diseases.  Mountain  trails.  Best  equipped  gym- 
nasium in  the  State.  Pine  fishing  and  hunting  close  to  hotel.  Fine  vege- 
tables, garden,  dairy  and  livery  stable,  all  connected  with  hotel.  Round 
trip  to  Springs  at  any  S.  P.  office,  $7.  Send  for  booklet.  J.  A.  HAYS, 
Proprietor.    Take  Wm.  Spier's  stage  line  from  Calistoga. 


THE  HYLOPLATE 
BLACKBOARD 


NO  QUESTION  entering  into  the  construction  of  that  new  school  building 
is  more  important  than  the  one  of  blackboards.  To  have  a  perfect,  pleasing, 
durable  and  thoroughly  reliable  blackboard  surface,  which  takes  chalk  easily 
and  erases  clearly,  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction. 

THE  MAJORITY  of  school  house,  architects  in  California  have  .solved  this 
question  by  specifying  exclusively  the  use  of  Hyloplate. 

THE  SURFACE  of  Hyloplate  has  a  certain  velvety  touch,  .which  makes  its 
use  a  pleasure.  It  takes  the  crayon.,  readily,  and  the  erasing  is  easy  and  perfect. 
There  is  no  breaking,  cracking  or  chipping.  It  is  easy  to  put  up  and  can  be 
taken  down  and  removed  if  desired. 

IT  IS  MADE  in  both  Black  and  Green  color.  Green  is  preferred  by  many 
educators  as  being  easier  on  the  eyes  of  pupil  and  teacher,  and  much  pleasanter 
to  use.     No  other  board  of  a  satisfactory  nature  is  made  in  green. 

THE  LIFE  of  Hyloplate  is  practically  limitless.  With  proper  care  It  will 
last  as  long  as  your   school  house. 

IP  BUILDING  a  new  school  house,  or  the  boards  in.your  old  one  are  not  per- 
fect, write  us  for  a  sample  and  state  your  requirements.     It  is  the 

MOST  ECONOMICAL  board  you  could  purchase,  both  in  point  of  price  and 
service. 


MANUFACTURERS. 


C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 


210-212  N.  Main  Street, 
Los  Ang-eles,   Cal. 


1151  Folk  Street, 

San  Francisco,   Cal. 
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EDITORIAL,    NOTES 

The  most  important  duty  of  the  School  Trustees  is  the 
selection  of  a  teacher.  The  trustees  should  select  now. so  that 
the  teacher  may  attend  the  N.  E.  A.  meeting  at  Los  Angeles 
without  any  question  as  to  the  school  she  will  teach  next  year. 


The  raise  of  salary  of  teachers  in  Oakland,  San  Francisco 
and  Berkeley  is  one  of  the  hopeful  signs  of  an  awakening  on 
the  part  of  the  public  that  teachers  must  live. 


We  hope  the  Clerk  of  the  School  Board  will  keep  the 
Official  Journal  on  during  the  summer  months  so  as  to  have 
the  copies  to  fill  in  the  school  library  at  the  opening  of  the  next 

term. 

*  *     * 

The  fact  that  there  is  an  active  demand  for  teachers  does 
not  lessen  the  demand  for  a  high  standard  of  professional 

ethics. 

*  *     * 

The  mobs,  riots,  misdemeanors,  graft,  etc.,  in  San  Fran- 
cisco has  the  power  of  silence  in  teaching  eloquently  the  neces- 
sity of  a  change  in  our  educational  philosophy  from  the  kinder- 
garten to  the  university.  There  is  still  work  for  the  educa- 
tional reformers.  The  public  should  give  a  listening  ear  to  the 
man    who   believes   that    our    schools    are    efficient   but    not 

sufficient. 

*  *     * 

There  must  come  a  time,  and  it  must  come  soon,  when 
there  will  be  a  realization  that  work  of  the  schools  is  inade- 
quate. The  leaching  of  the  course  of  study  is  not  sufficient. 
There  must  be  masterful  work  on  citizenship. 

*  *     * 

The  custom  of  granting  special  privileges  in  municipalities 
to  corporations  has  been  carried  to  such  an  extreme  that  the 
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system  itself  has  no  longer  any  advocates  among  the  people 
who  are  not  personally  benefited  thereby.  It  is  not  hereditary 
weakness  for  crime  that  leads  to  bribery  but  the  propinquity 
of  opportunity.  The  study  of  civil  government  on  new  lines 
should  be  introduced  into  our  schools. 


This  is  the  fadless  age  in  public  schools.  There  are  no 
fads.  The  course  of  study  is  not  new.  It  is  an  evolution  of 
the  one  used  the  year  before.  There  was  more  life,  more 
thought,  the  larger  view,  of  things,  the  more  abundant  life  in 
the  days  that  Barnes,  Griggs,  Monroe,  Keyes  and  others  were 
abroad  in  the  land  preaching  a  new  doctrine  in  a  new  way. 
Even  Dr.  Burke,  whose  vigorous  iconoclastic  doctrines  sent 
thrills  through  large  audiences,  has  as  the  poet  says,  "been 

heard  to  cease." 

*  *     * 

The  State  Text-Book  Committee,  with  Geo.  L.  Sackett  as 
secretary,  has  made  quite  a  remarkable  innovation  in  asking 
that  students  of  the  High  Schools  compete  in  making  a 
drawing  for  the  cover  of  the  copy  books.  It  is  a  wholesome 
sign  when  a  text-book  committee  begins  to  show  evidence  of 
a  belief  in  the  fact  that  Californians  have  talent  that  can  enter 
into  competition  with  other  States. 

*  *     * 

The  London  Journal  of  Education  is  an  advocate  of  small 
classes.    In  the  May  issue  the  editor  says : 

"We  should  like  to  have  an  authoritative  utterance  as  to 
what  constitutes  that  secondary  atmosphere  of  which  we  hear 
so  much.  For  our  part  we  can  distinguish  nothing  but  this: 
the  larger  numbers  in  the  elementary  school  classes  tend  to 
bring  about  a  more  formal  method  of  teaching  and  a  more 
military  discipline  than  are  to  be  found  in  the  luckier  schools 
with  small  classes.  You  cannot  handle  seventy  children  in  one 
class  in  the  same  manner  in  which  you  can  handle  twenty. 
Still  less  can  you  deal  with  seventy  children  in  several  stand- 
ards in  the  way  you  would  adopt  with  an  ordinary  secondary 
school  form.  We  do  not  like  to  speak  too  strongly  upon  the 
subject  of  large  classes,  because  we  feel  that  every  one  admits 
the  evil,  and  that  enormous  progress  in  this  direction  has  been 
and  is  being  made.  But  it  is  well  to  be  reminded  from  time  to 
time  how  misleading  are  the  official  figures  which  deal  with 
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averages.  For  sometime  past  the  number  forty  has  been  taken 
as  the  ideal  for  which  to  work;  and  averages  show  that  there 
is  nearly  one  teacher  to  every  forty  children  in  public  elemen- 
tary schools.  But  classes  of  seventy  and  eighty  are  still  not 
unknown.  Such  a  state  of  things  ought  not  to  be  possible,  and 
we  are  glad  the  N.  U.  T.  should  undertake  a  vigorous  cam- 
paign to  bring  about  the  reform  that  no  teacher  should  be 
responsible  for  more  than  forty  children.  And  when  this  is 
effected  we  will  join  in  another  campaign  to  reduce  the  number 
to  thirty.  The  financial  cost  will  be  slight  in  comparison  with 
the  gain." 

*     *     * 

This  is  the  time  of  year  that  school  trustees  and  boards  of 
education  should  devote  their  time  to  the  improvement  of 
school  buildings  and  grounds.  Ossian  Lang,  who  is  writing 
a  series  of  excellent  articles  on  The  Educational  Outlook  in 
the  Forum,  as  follows : 

"The  progress  made  in  the  extension  of  public  playgrounds 
is  very  slow.  Perhaps  we  ought  to  be  thankful  that  there  is 
any  progress  at  all.  It  is  astonishing  that  a  thinking  people 
should  not  appreciate  more  readily  the  hygienic  and  moral 
gain  to  be  derived  from  out-door  play.  Our  country  is  away 
behind  Great  Britain  and  the  British  colonies  in  this  matter. 
Germany,  Holland,  Scandinavia,  and  Switzerland,  too,  are  far 
ahead  of  us.  Sitting  on  the  bleachers  cheering  baseball  teams 
and  football  players  does  not  make  us  a  sport-loving  people. 
The  money  we  pay  to  see  trained  athletes  at  exercise  does  not 
purchase  for  us  health  or  brain.  We  ought  to  be  at  play  our- 
selves. "Wherever  a  few  Englishmen  live  together,  they  soon 
organize  themselves  into  cricket  teams,  and  Scotchmen  will 
have  their  curling.  With  us,  the  typical  procedure  in  pioneer 
communities  seems  to  be  to  provide  speedily  for  either  a  liquor 
saloon  or  a  grocery  store  with  soap-box  seats  for  the  discussers 
of  politics  and  the  ways  of  politicians.  Our  boys  outgrow  play 
at  too  early  an  age,  and  our  girls  at  a  still  earlier  one.  The 
High  School  period  marks  the  finish  of  free  out-door  play  for 
most  girls,  and  boys  pass  into  sedenta^  masculinity  soon  after. 
It  is  because  of  this  American  indifference  to  out-door  exercise 
that  special  agitation  is  required  to  awaken  the  public  con- 
science to  the  necessity  of  supplying  public  playgrounds.  If 
the  public  attitude  were  the  right  one,  no  school  would  be 
erected  without  its  playground  and  its  gymnastic  apparatus, 
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made  accessible  to  young  and  old  after  school  hours.  The 
neglect  of  this  matter  is  to  our  discredit  as  a  people. 

"While  we  have  been  remiss  in  the  matter  of  supplying 
opportunities  for  play,  we  have  to  our  credit  the  extension  of 
the  people's  lecture  movement  in  the  common  schools.  During 
this  winter  many  new  centers  have  been  established  over  the 
whole  country.  The  movement  had  its  rise  and  has  found  its 
highest  development  in  New  York  City,  under  the  leadership 
of  Dr.  Henry  M.  Leipziger.  To  his  faith,  his  zeal,  his  intelli- 
gence, is  largely  due  the  success  that  has  been  achieved.  He 
undertook  the  work  with  a  definite  ideal  in  mind,  which  grad- 
ually developed  into  a  clearly  organized  scheme  of  a  great 
people's  university.  In  the  beginning  the  object  was  to  help 
particularly  those  who,  coming  to  us  from  foreign  lands,  were 
anxious  to  know  more  of  our  government,  the  history  of  our 
institutions,  and  the  resources  of  the  United  States.  At 
present  every  adult  desirous  of  instruction  in  the  things  that 
make  for  a  broader  outlook  upon  life,  and  for  greater  ability 
in  coping  with  the  problems  of  our  complex  civilization,  is 
given  the  opportunity  to  obtain  expert  guidance  and  direction. 

"The  class  of  people  that  attend  the  free  lectures  is  made 
up  of  representatives  of  the  most  hopeful  part  of  the  com- 
munity. Mothers  anxious  to  learn  how  to  meet  the  exigencies 
involved .  in  their  various  responsibilities,  laboring  men  and 
clerks  who  want  to  keep  their  souls  alive  by  contact  with  the 
better  things  of  life,  young  men  and  young  women  engaged 
in  shops  and  office  work  who  desire  to  supplement  their  early 
education  by  acquaintance  with  things  for  which  an  interest 
has  been  awakened — these  and  others  like  them  go  night  after 
night  to  the  public  lectures.  The  audiences  range  from  the 
humblest  illiterate  groping  for  light  to  those  who  have  had  the 
best  educational  advantages  that  money,  effort,  or  ambition 
could  command.  In  the  office  of  a  friend  there  are  three 
young  women,  all  well  educated,  one  of  whom  attends  a  course 
in  the  history  of  music,  another  a  historical  course,  and  the 
third  a  series  of  lectures  on  first  aid  to  the  injured. 

"The  free  public  courses  supply  the  very  best  possible  sub- 
stitute for  a  college  education.  An  atmosphere  of  seriousness 
and  helpfulness  pervades  everything.  Usually  the  lectures  are 
followed  by  profitable  discussions.  Xew  York  City  has  set  an 
example  that  may  well  be  followed  by  every  school  community 
in  the  world.  Her  generous  support  of  the  idea  is  among  the 
best  things  that  are  recorded  to  her  glory." 
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NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
CONVENTION. 

The  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Convention  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  will  meet  in  Los  Angeles  on 
July  8th  next,  continuing  in  session  until  July  12th.  In  point 
of  attendance  and  in  the  general  character  of  the  program,  the 
Convention  will  be  the  greatest  educational  gathering  ever 
held  in  America.  Besides  the  general  programs  there  will 
be  sessions  of  the  following  eighteen  Departments :  National 
Council,  Kindergarten,  Elementary,  Secondary,  Higher,  Nor- 
mal, Superintendence,  Manual,  Art,  Music,  Business,  Child 
Study,  Science,  Physical  Training,  School  Administration, 
Library,  Special  Education  and  Indian  Education. 

*     *     * 

GENERAL  SESSIONS. 

All  General  Sessions  will  be  held  in  the  Temple  Audi- 
torium. 

MONDAY  AFTERNOON,   JULY  8. 

Prayer — Rev.  Frank  Talmadge. 

Address  of  Welcome — Rev.  Robert  J.  Burdette,  Pasadena, 
Cal. 

Response — Hon.  W.  T.  Harris,  Washington,  D.  C. 


1.  President's  Address — "How  Can  the  School  Aid  the 
Peace  Movement,"  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer,  State  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Educational  Association. 

2.  "Education  and  Democracy,"  A.  B.  Storms,  President 
of  Iowa  State  College,  Ames,  Iowa. 

TUESDAY,  EVENING,   JULY  9. 

Prayer — Rev.  A.  W.  Atkinson. 

1.  "Greeting  from  a  Sister  Republic,"  Senor  Justo  Sierra, 
Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  Mexico. 

2.  "The  Personality  of  the  Teacher,"  Rt.  Rev.  T.  J. 
Conaty,  Bishop  of  Los  Angeles. 

3.  "The  School  in  Its  Economic  Relations,"  W.  O. 
Thompson,  President  of  Ohio  State  University,  Columbus, 
Ohio. 

Discussion. 
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WEDNESDAY  EVENING,  JULY  IO. 

Prayer — Rabbi  S.  Hecht. 

i.  "Shall  Teachers'  Salaries  be  Graded  on  Merit  or  by 
the  Clock,"  E.  G.  Cooley,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools, 
Chicago,  111. 

2.  "Teachers'  Pensions  and  Annuities,"  Chas.  H.  Keyes, 
Supervisor  of  South  District  Schools,  Hartford,  Conn. 

3.  "Other  Forms  of  Compensation  for  Teachers,"  George 
W.  Nash,  President  State  Normal  and  Industrial  School, 
Aberdeen,  S.  D. 

Discussion,  Alex.  Hogg,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools, 
Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

THURSDAY  EVENING,   JULY    II. 

Prayer — Rev.  Horace  Day. 

1.  "School  for  Defectives  in  Connection  with  the  Public 
Schools,"  C.  G.  Pearse,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

2.  "The  School  and  the  Library,"  J.  W.  Olsen,  State 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

3.  "Women's  Organizations  and  the  Schools,"  Mrs. 
Helen  L.  Grenfell,  State  Agricultural  College,  Denver,  Colo. 

Discussion. 

FRIDAY  AFTERNOON,  JULY  12. 

Prayer — Rev.  J.  J.  Welkins. 

1.  Address,  "Call  Nothing  Common,"  Benjamin  Ide 
Wheeler,  President  of  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

2.  "A  Significant  Lack  of  Educational  Terminology," 
Professor  John  Adams,  University  College,  London,  England. 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  EDUCATION. 

President,  Elmer  E.  Brown -. Washington,  D.  C. 

Vice-President,  Augustus  S.  Downing Albany,  N.  Y. 

Secretary,  J.  W.  Carr Dayton,  Ohio 

Executive  Committee,  Anna  T.  Smith.  .  .  .Washington,  D.  C. 

Executive  Committee,  Howard  J.  Rogers Albany,  N.  Y. 

Executive  Committee,  Jas.  H.  Greenwood .  .  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

The  complete  program  of  all  the  departments  may  be 
secured  by  addressing  the  Secretary,  Irwin  Shepard,  Winona, 
Wis.  -.      ' 
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The  National  Council  of  Education,  of  which  Dr.  Elmer 
E.  Brown  is  President,  will  meet  on  Monday  morning,  July 
8th.  After  Dr.  Brown's  report,  the  Council  will  discuss, 
"Public  School  Finance!     What  next?" 

The  first  general  session  will  be  held  on  Monday  afternoon, 
July  8th.  The  address  of  welcome  will  be  given  by  Robert 
J.  Bardette,  while  Ex-Commissioner  W.  T.  Harris  will  re- 
spond. 

The  teachers  of  California  will  maintain  headquarters 
during  the  week  at  the  Alexander  Hotel.  The  six  days  of 
N.  E.  A.  week  have  been  designated  for  headquarters  as 
follows : 

Monday,  City  School  Day. 

Tuesday,  High  School  Day. 

Wednesday,  Normal  School  Day. 

Thursday,  County  School  Day. 

Friday,  College  Day. 

Saturday,  Teachers'  Organization  Day. 

Parties  of  teachers  are  being  formed  throughout  the  State 
to  combine  attendance  at  the  Convention  with  a  summer's 
outing  at  resorts  round  about  Los  Angeles,  or  at  resorts  going 
to  or  returning  from  the  Convention  City. 

"The  Personality  of  the  Teacher,"  by  the  eloquent  Bishop 
of  Los  Angeles,  the  Rt.  Rev.  T.  J.  Conaty,  will  be  one  of  the 
best  of  the  many  good  things  to  be  heard  at  the  Convention. 

The  campaign  for  Membership  and  Attendance  is  in 
charge  of  Supt.  Jas.  A.  Barr  of  Stockton,  and  Supt.  Mark 
Keppel  of  Los  Angeles.  They  are  practically  certain  to  make 
good  the  pledge  of  5,000  membership  promised  to  secure  the 
Convention  for  California. 

The  teachers  of  Kings  County  will  be  in  Los  Angeles  in 
force.  Mrs.  Davidson,  County  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
will  probably  enroll  every  teacher  in  the  county. 

The  Chico  Normal  School  will  send  a  big  delegation 
headed  by  President  Van  Liew. 

During  the  last  week  in  June  the  teachers  of  Stockton  and 
San  Joaquin  County  will  go  to  Los  Angeles  by  special  train. 
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The  delegation  will  hold  together  for  a  six  weeks'  tour  of 
Southern  California. 

The  teachers  of  Sacramento,  both  city  and  county,  are 
greatly  interested  in  the  Convention.  A  majority  of  them 
will  combine  attendance  with  an  outing  at  coast  points  or  in 
Southern  California. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  so  that  teachers  wishing 
to  take  courses  at  the  summer  schools  in  Berkeley,  San  Jose 
or  Santa  Barbara,  may  stop  off  at  those  points  and  take  up 
the  summer  school  work,  later  continuing  the  trip  to  Los 
Angeles  and  returning  to  complete  their  work  after  the  close 
of  the  Convention. 

Fully  half  the  teachers  of  Del  Norte  County  will  make 
up  a  party  to  attend  the  Convention.  Mrs.  Leishman,  the 
County  Superintendent,  is  taking  an  active  interest  in  the 
matter. 

A  special  excursion  will  be  run  from  San  Francisco  to 
Santa  Rosa  to  enable  members  of  the  N.  E.  A.  to  visit  Luther 
Burbank.  Supt.  E.  M.  Cox  is  taking  an  active  interest  in 
the  matter. 

Supt.  J.  W.  Linscott  will  head  the  Santa  Cruz  delegation 
at  Los  Angeles.  It  is  likely  that  Santa  Cruz  City  and  County 
will   maintain  headquarters   during  Convention   week. 

Notable  addresses  will  be  given  by  Professor  Lloyd  Mor- 
gan and  John  Adams  of  England,  and  by  Senor  Justo  Sierra, 
Minister  of  Education,  Mexico. 

The  Oakland  teachers  will  have  a  large  delegation  in  Los 
Aneeles. 


*&v 


President  M.  E.  Dailey  of  the  San  Jose  Normal  Sum- 
mer School  will  close  that  school  during  Convention  week 
to  enable  teachers  and  students  to  attend  the  Convention. 

Supt.  C.  L.  McLane  reports  great  interest  in  the  coming 
Convention  on  the  part  of  teachers  in  the  Raisin  City. 

Nearly  every  teacher  from  Calaveras  County  will  be  in 
Los  Angeles.  Supt.  Frank  Wells  is  enthusiastic  over  the 
plans  for  the  Convention. 
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Under  the  leadership  of  President  Chas.  H.  Camper  of 
Ghico,  a  great  part  of  the  membership  of  the  Teachers'  As- 
sociation of  Northern  California  will  take  out  memberships 
in  the  N.  E.  A. 

The  teachers  of  Yolo  County  will  send  a  strong  delegation, 
headed  by  Miss  May  E.  Dexter,  County  Superintendent. 

Supt.  E.  G.  Cooley's  address  on  "Shall  Teachers'  Salaries 
be  Graded  on  Merit  or  by  the  Clock,"  will  be  one  of  the  notable 
talks  before  the  Convention. 

Superintendents  R.  L.  Stockton  and  D.  W.  Xelson  of 
Bakersfield,  report  great  interest  in  the  coming  Convention 
among  the  teachers  of  Bakersfield  and  of  Kern  County. 

With  tickets  to  Los  Angeles  available  on  June  1st  and 
good  until  September  15th,  every  teacher  in  the  State  has  a 
splendid  chance  to  see  Southern  California  at  extremely  low 
cost. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  teachers  of  Alameda  County  will 
attend  the  Convention. 

Marin  County  will  have  one  of  the  largest  delegations  in 
Los  Angeles  from  the  State  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
teachers  employed.  Supt.  James  B.  Davidson  is  thoroughly 
alive  to  the  advantages  coming  to  teachers  from  attendance 
at  the  Convention. 

The  private  schools  of  the  State  are  taking  a  great  in- 
terest in  the  coming  Convention.  The  Commercial  and 
Shorthand  Teachers'  Association  will  combine  forces  with  the 
Business  Department  of  the  X.  E.  A. 

Every  teacher  from  little  Alpine  County  will  be  in  Los 
Angeles. 

Led  by  Supt.  W.  H.  Greenhalgh  of  Jackson,  the  teachers 
of  Amador  County  will  be  well  represented  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  Advance  Membership  Certificates  may  be  obtained 
from  City  and  County  Cuperintendents,  or  by  forwarding  the 
fee  of  two  dollars  to  Supt.  Jas.  A.  Barr,  Stockton,  or  to  Supt. 
Mark  Keppel,  Los  Angeles. 
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Miss  Minnie  Abrams,  County  Supt.  of  Butte  County,  re- 
ports a  lively  interest  in  the  Convention  among  the  teachers 
of  her  county. 

Fully  two-thirds  of  the  teachers  of  Inyo  County  will  at- 
tend the  Convention. 

The  High  School  Department  has  never  had  a  stronger 
program  at  any  session  of  the  N.  E.  A.  Among  those  who 
will  take  part  in  the  work  of  the  Department  are  Prof.  Paul 
H.  Hanus  of  Harvard ;  Prof.  C.  H.  Judd  of  Yale ;  Pres.  John; 
R.  Kirk  of  the  Kirkville  Normal  School ;  Prof.  M.  V.  O'Shea 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin;  Dr.  John  W.  Cook  of  the 
De  Kalb  Normal;  Prof.  Chas.  De  Garmo  of  Cornell;  Supt. 
J.  Stanley  Brown  of  Joliet,  Illinois,  and  many  other  leaders.  ; 

Supt.  E.  W.  Lindsay  of  Fresno  will  have  a  large  delegation 
in  Los  Angeles.  The  teachers  of  Fresno  City  and  County  are 
talking  of  chartering  a  special  train  for  the  occasion. 

Monterey  County  will  send  a  big  delegation.  Supt.  Ster- 
ling is  greatly  interested  in  the  work  of  the  Convention. 

Under  the  stirring  leadership  of  Supt.  Mark  Keppel  the 
teachers  of  Los  Angeles  are  making  elaborate  preparations  to 
entertain  their  quests. 


si 


Supt.  C.  J.  Walker  of  Visalia  will  be  in  Los  Angeles  with 
a  large  delegation  of  Tulare  teachers. 

Many  teachers  in  parties  of  four  or  six  are  planning  to 
stay  a  month  or  more  in  the  tent  city  at  Catalina.  Furnished 
tents  for  that  number  may  be  rented  by  the  month  for  $32. 

Supt.  John  H.  Garner  of  Hollister  will  lead  a  large  delega- 
tion of  the  teachers  of  San  Benito  County. 

A  booklet,  "About  a  Vacation  in  California  and  Its  Costs," 
has  been  issued  by  the  Membership  Committee.  This  book- 
let gives  in  detail  the  cost  of  attending  the  Convention  and 
of  spending  a  week  or  more  at  any  one  of  numerous  coast  or 
mountain  resorts  in  California.  Copies  of  the  booklet  may 
be  obtained  by  writing  to  Supts.  Barr  or  Keppel. 

Supt.  D.  T.  Bateman  of  San  Jose  reports  general  interest 
in  the  Convention  among  the  teachers  of  Santa  Clara  County. 
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Last  year  the  teachers  of  Los  Angeles  had  pledged  a  big 
membership  for  the  Convention  to  have  been  held  in  San 
Francisco.  This  year  the  teachers  of  San  Francisco  will 
reciprocate  with  an  even  larger  membership  for  Los  Angeles. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Supt.  S.  D.  Waterman  the  teachers 
of  Berkeley  will  be  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  great  N.  E.  A.  report  on  "Salaries,  Tenure  and  Pen- 
sions of  Public  School  Teachers  in  the  United  States"  should 
be  on  every  teachers'  desk  in  California. 

The  special  excursions  to  the  old  California  Missions  at 
San  Gabriel,  San  Fernando,  San  Juan  Capistrano,  etc.,  will 
be  of  especial  interest,  not  only  to  Eastern  teachers,  but  to 
California  teachers  as  well. 

A  goodley  portion  of  the  credit  for  bringing  the  N.  E.  A. 
Convention  to  California  is  due  to  State  Director  A.  H.  Cham- 
berlain of  Pasadena. 

The  teachers  of  San  Jose,  headed  by  Supt.  Alexs  Sherriffs, 
will  attend  the  Convention  in  force. 

Supt.  Jas.  A.  Barr  has  arranged  for  a  "loop  ticket"  to  be 
sold  from  all  main  line  points  on  the  Southern  Pacific  between 
Mojave  and  San  Francisco  on  the  Valley  Line  and  between 
Santa  Barbara  and  San  Francisco  on  the  Coast  Line,  the  rate 
for  the  round  trip  being  $16.00.  This  ticket,  which  will  be 
on  sale  to  teachers  from  June  1st  to  July  8th,  will  differ  from 
any  other  ticket  on  sale,  the  idea  being  that  if  sold,  say  at 
Fresno,  it  can  be  used  towards  Los  Angeles,  thence  to  San 
Francisco  via  the  Coast  Line,  returning  to  Fresno  via  Niles 
or  Martinez.  Or  it  can  be  sold  for  passage  in  the  opposite 
direction,  that  is,  going  from  Fresno  to  San  Francisco,  thence 
Coast  Line  to  Los  Angeles,  returning  to  Fresno  direct.  On 
this  ticket  not  only  teachers,  but  the  general  public  as  well, 
from  all  points  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  may  combine  at 
low  cost  a  trip  to  Los  Angeles  with  an  outing  at  their  favorite 
coast  resorts  at  Santa  Cruz  or  Pacific  Grove. 

A  large  party  of  Colusa  teachers,  lead  by  Miss  Langenour 
County  Supterintendent  of  Schools,  will  attend  the  Conven- 
tion, afterwards  spending  the  summer  in  Southern  California. 
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The  teachers  of  Madera  County  will  combine  attendance 
at  the  Convention  with  a  summer  outing  in  Southern  Cal. 

Miss  Florence  Boggs,  County  Supt.  of  Schools  of 
Stanislaus  County,  reports  great  interest  in  the  Convention 
from  that.county. 

Supt.  Hugh  J.  Baldwin  of  San  Diego  County  will  bring 
a  solid  delegation  to  the  Convention  City. 

The  students  at  the  Summer  School  of  the  California  Guild 
of  Arts  and  Crafts  (Berkeley)  will  be  permitted  to  attend  the 
Convention  if  they  so  desire. 

The  teachers  of  San  Mateo  County  will  open  headquarters 
for  Convention  week. 

The  teachers  of  Alameda  City  are  taking  a  most  active  part 
in  making  the  Convention  a  success. 

Every  member  of  the  N.  E.  A.  will  receive  the  volume  of 
Proceedings  and  other  publications. 

The  teachers  of  the  Sacramento  Valley  Counties  will  prob- 
ably join  forces  with  the  commercial  organizations  of  the 
Valley  in  keeping  open  house  in  Los  Angeles  during  Conven- 
tion week. 

Supt.  G.  P.  Morgan  of  Tuolumne  County  reports  great 
interest  in  the  Convention  among  the  teachers  of  his  county. 

Shasta  County  will  send  a  big  delegation  of  its  teachers. 


Recompense. 

Free-heartedness,  and  graciousness,  and  undisturbed  trust, 
and  requited  love,  and  the  sight  of  the  peace  of  others,  and  the 
ministry  to  their  pain — these,  and  the  blue  sky  above  you,  and 
the  sweet  waters  and  flowers  of  the  earth  beneath,  and  mys- 
teries and  presences,  innumerable,  of  living  things — these  may 
yet  be  here  your  riches ;  untormenting  and  divine ;  serviceable 
for  the  life  that  now  is,  nor,  it  may  be,  without  promise  of  that 
which  is  to  come. — Ruskin. 
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Garden  Contest  in  Santa  Clara  County. 

Mr.  Clayton  Palmer  of  Palo  Alto  High  School  has  sent 
the  following  communication  to  D.  T.  Bateman,  the  County 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  giving  a  somewhat  detailed  ac- 
count of  the  efforts  being  made  in  Palo  Alto  to  carry  out  the 
work  in  nature  study  in  which  Supt.  Bateman  is  intensely 
interested,  and  in  which  he  is  earnestly  endeavoring  to  interest 
the  schools  all  over  the  county. 

It  would  be  well  if  each  community  could  do  something 
of  a  similar  character. 

The  letter  follows,  to  wit : — 

Mr.  D.  T.  Bateman, 

County  Supt.  of  Schools. 

Dear  Sir :  California  is  noted  for  its  promotion  commit- 
tees and  their  alluring  literature. 

There  are  some  promotion  methods  yet  in  their  experi- 
mental stages,  but  which  the  writer  believes  will  prove  effec- 
tive in  "promoting"  village  and  city  improvement,  and  in- 
cidentally of  improving  human  conduct  as  well.  Reference 
is  here  made  to  a  movement  which  has  but  recently  been 
started  in  Palo  Alto. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  self  appointed  committee  of  three  met 
and  discussed  the  project  of  instituting  a  home  gardening  con- 
test among  the  public  school  pupils.  This  committee,  at  first 
composed  of  two  prominent  women  of  the  community  and  the 
teacher  of  Biology  in  the  High  School,  promptly  secured  the 
co-operation  of  a  fourth  member,  the  teacher  of  Science  in  the 
Grammar  School.  It  required  but  a  few  days  to  secure  the 
pledges  to  the  amount  of  nearly  $100,  and  after  two  meetings 
with  the  pupils  interested  in  the  matter,  it  was  launched  forth, 
with  upwards  of  one  hundred  competitors. 

It  seemed  best,  because  so  many  families  are  out  of  town 
during  the  summer  vacation,  to  select  for  planting  only  such 
kinds  and  varieties  of  seeds  as  would  give  promise  of  results 
by  the  time  the  schools  close — late  in  June.  In  order  to  en- 
courage the  younger  children  to  enter  the  contest,  a  double 
set  of  prizes  is  offered,  those  under  eleven  competing  for  one 
set,  and  those  eleven  or  older  for  the  other  set. 

There  is  also  offered  a  separate  set  of  prizes  for  flowers 
and  vegetables,  no  pupil  being  allowed  to  enter  for  both.  The 
following  are  the  sorts  decided  upon  by  the  committee: 
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Vegetables — Peas,  Lettuce,  Beets,  Radishes. 
Flowers — ■ 

(a)  Climbing    Nasturtium,    Mignonette,    Pansy    and 
Aster. 

(b)  Dwarf  Nasturtium,   Mignonette,   Pansy,   Morn- 
ing Glory.. 

The  committee  secured  the  seeds  in  bulk  from  a  local 
nurseryman  who  procured  the  best  possible,  allowing  them  his 
own  discount.  These  were  put  up  in  separate  packages  for 
the  pupils.  The  latter  purchased  ten  or  twenty  cent  packages, 
which  contained  abundance  of  the  several  varieties  of  seeds 
needed  by  the  individual  pupils.  The  older  pupils  must  plant 
an  equivalent  of  at  least  twenty  linear  feet  of  each  variety  of 
flower  or  vegetable,  the  younger  ones  at  least  ten  feet  of  each 
sort.  A  first  prize  of  $3  and  a  second  of  $2  is  offered  for 
each  variety  of  flower  or  vegetable  in  each  set,  and  special 
prizes  of  $10  and  $5  are  offered  for  those  who  are  making 
an  attempt  at  original  gardening. 

The  pupils  get  whomsoever  they  can  to  help  them  in  the 
first  rough  preparation  of  the  ground,  but  afterwards  each 
competitor  must  do  his  own  work,  although  he  is  at  all  times 
not  only  allowed  but  encouraged  to  seek  advice  from  others. 
Another  important  condition  entering  into  the  competition  is 
that  each  competitor  must  make  the  grounds  about  his  home 
look  neat,  and  keep  them  so,  within  reasonable  bounds.  Those 
electing  flower  gardens  are  encouraged  to  arrange  the  sepa- 
rate sorts  in  such  a  way  as  to  most  effectively  improve  and 
beautify  the  home. 

It  is  hoped  that  some  sort  of  an  exhibition  of  cut  flowers 

and  vegetables  can  be  arranged  for  at  the  time  the  schools 

'  close  in  which  case  the  award  of  prizes  will  be  determined 

both   by   inspection   of   gardens,    and   the   exhibition   of   the 

products. 

The  conditions  for  such  a  project  in  Palo  Alto  are  in 
some  ways  unfortunate,  especially  this  year,  owing  to  the 
length  of  the  rainy  season;  still  with  the  public  school  teach- 
ers, parents  and  friends  in  sympathy  with  it,  a  reasonable 
degree  of  success  seems  to  be  vouchsafed  to  this  experiment. 
The  attempt  can  but  result  in  good,  and  the  investment  will 
probably  prove  well  worth  while. 
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RULES   FOR   THE   GARDEN    CONTEST. 

Children  required  to  do  all  zvork  except  that  of  preparing 
the  ground. 

General  Orderliness  and  Originality  in  Design  of  Beds 
Will  Be  Factors  in  Making  Awards. 

The  committee  having  the  garden  contest  in  charge  desire 
to  make  the  terms  quite  clear  to  those  entering  the  competition. 

The  contest  is  open  to  all  children  who  attend  the  public 
schools,  who  reside  in  the  school  district  and  who  have  no  pro- 
fessional knowledge  of  gardening. 

The  work  of  gardening  must  be  done  entirely  by  the 
children,  with  the  exception  of  the  first  digging,  though  they 
are  welcome  to  receive  any  advice  and  instruction  that  may 
seem  to  be  needed.  It  is  urged  that  great  care  be  taken  in 
preparing  the  ground  to  have  it  well  dug  and  pulverized  be- 
fore the  planting  of  the  seed. 

Each  child  has  chosen  a  set  of  seeds  and  has  received  four 
(4)  kinds  in  his  set.     All  of  these  seeds  must  be  planted. 

The  younger  children,  under  eleven  (11)  years  of  age, 
are  expected  to  plant  a  row  ten  (10)  feet  in  length  of  each 
kind  of  seed  in  their  sets.  Those  over  eleven  will  plant 
twenty  (20)  feet,  or  what  will  equal  that  length.  The  sets 
are  arranged  to  cover  this  amount  of  ground. 

The  flower  seeds  may  be  planted  anywhere  about  the 
house  as  parents  or  children  may  wish.  The  vines  may  be 
utilized  to  cover  fences  or  sheds  if  desirable,  and  it  is  hoped 
that  the  best  use  may  be  made  of  the  flowers  to  beautify  the 
home  grounds. 

The  neatness  and  arrangement  of  the  grounds  will  be  a 
great  consideration  in  awarding  the  prizes.  Parents  are 
asked  to  co-operate  in  this  to  the  extent  of  keeping  lawns  and 
grounds  in  an  attractive  condition  and  to  encourage  orderliness 
and  the  desire  for  beauty  in  the  children's  work. 

The  prizes  are — each  variety  of  flower  and  vegetable : 

First — $3.00. 

Second — $2.00. 

The  younger  and  the  older  children  will  be  considered 
separately,  as  a  double  set  of  prizes  is  arranged. 

The  special  prize  of  $10  for  first,  and  $5  for  the  second 
best,  are  for  original  flower  gardens.  For  these,  each  com- 
petitor selects  any  kind  of  seeds  he  prefers  and  arranges  them 
according  to  his  own  taste  in  color  and  designs;  the  most 
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attractive  arrangement  and  the  neatest  garden  and  surround- 
ings will  win  the  first  prize. 

All  gardens  will  be  visited  by  the  committee  from  time  to 
time  and  it  is  expected  that  an  interesting  exhibit  of  flowers 
and  vegetables  may  be  held  before  the  close  of  the  school  term. 

For  further  information,  children  may  consult  with  the 
following  teachers :  Mr.  Palmer,  High  School,  Palo  Alto ; 
Miss  Peterson,  Grammar  School,  Palo  Alto;  Miss  Wyman, 
Home  Ave.  Primary,  Palo  Alto ;  Miss  Thompson,  Lytton  Ave. 
Primary,  Palo  Alto. 

^  ^  ^ 

Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Use  of  the 
State  Text  Books  in  Arithmetic* 

The  following  is  the  preliminary  report  of  the  Committee  on  The 
Use  of  the  State  Text-Books  in  Arithmetic.  This  report  was  presented  at 
the  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  in  Fresno,  and  is  designed 
as  a  guide  to  county  boards  of  education  in  the  preparation  of  courses  of 
study  in  Arithmetic.  The  Committee  consisted  of  Frederic  Ernest 
Farrington.  Assistant  Professor  of  Education,  University  of  California; 
W.  H.  Baker,  Department  of  Mathematics,  State  Normal  School,  San  Jose; 
James  B.  Davidson,  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Marin  County;  De 
Roy  Armstrong,  Principal  of  Mastick  School,  Alameda,  and  David  Rhys 
Jones  (  Chairman),  Supervisor  of  Practice  Teaching  in  Arithmetic,  State 
Normal   School,   San  Francisco. 

1.  That  the  course  in  arithmetic  in  the  elementary  school 
should  provide,  at  least,  for  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  es- 
sentials of  arithmetic,  to  wit:  (a)  the  fundamental  operations 
with  integers,  simple  common  and  decimal  fractions,  includ- 
ing per  cents;  (b)  the  ability  to  apply  the  foregoing  in  the 
solution  of  simple  practical  problems  such  as  are  met  by  the 
general  public;  (c)  familiarity  with  the  units  of  measure  in 
common  use,  and  the  ability  to  use  these  measures  in  the 
solution  of  practical  problems,  including  finding  the  areas  of 
parallelograms,  triangles,  trapezoids,  and  the  volume  of  quad- 
rangular and  triangular  prisms,  of  cylinders,  and  of  spheres. 

2.  That  the  time  allotted  to  number  work  in  the  first  and 
second  school  years  be  not  more  than  1 5  minutes  a  day.  That 
the  entire  omission  of  number  work  in  the  first  school  year 
may  be  made  without  much  or  any  loss  to  the  pupils. 

3.  That  where  number  work  is  undertaken  in  the  first 
school  year,  counting,  reading,  and  writing  numbers  be  lim- 

*A  Teachers'  Handbook  in  Arithmetic  (about  125  pages),  based  upon 
the  California  State  texts  and  containing  explanations  of  methods,  specific 
suggestions,  devices,  and  supplemental  materials,  is  being  prepared  by 
Mr.  Jones,  and  will  be  ready  for  distribution  by  July  1.  This  handbook 
will  follow  in  general  the  recommendations  of  this  committee.  It  will  be 
issued  as  a  Bulletin  by  the  San  Francisco  State  Normal  School.  Inquiries 
concerning  its  distribution  should  be  addressed  to  the  Bulletin  Fund,  State 
Normal  School,  San  Francisco. 
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ited  to  no.  That  this  phase  of  the  work  be  limited  in  the 
second  school  years  to  numbers  below  1000.  That  during  the 
first  and  second  school  years  all  work,  aside  from  counting, 
reading,  and  writing  numbers,  be  in  the  concrete,  that  is,  with 
actual  objects,  and  that  this  work  be  conducted  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  require  pupils  to  acquire  their  knowledge  through 
qction,  rather  than  through  memorizing  facts  that  are  not 
perceived  by  them.  That  the  suggestions  made  in  Chapter  I 
of  the  State  Text  be  taken  as  illustrative  of  the  character  of 
the  work  to  be  done. 

4.  That  no  attempt  be  made  in  the  first  and  second  school 
years  to  teach  abstract  number  combinations  or  the  processes 
of  addition  and  subtraction. 

5.  That  the  work  outlined  in  Chapter  III  of  the  text 
be  made  the  work  of  the  third  school  year.  That  the  material 
suggested  in  this  chapter  be  very  liberally  supplemented  by 
the  teacher  by  additional  material  similar  in  character. 

6.  That  the  work  outlined  in  Chaper  IV  be  made  the 
work  of  the  fourth  school  year.  That  the  teacher  supplement 
the  material  contained  in  the  text  by  additional  material  simi- 
lar in  character.  That  a  constant  review  of  addition  and  sub- 
traction be  kept  up  throughout  this  year. 

7.  That  the  material  suggested  in  Chapters  V  and  VI 
the  text  be  made  the  work  of  the  fifth  school  year.  That  this 
material  be  very  liberally  supplemented  by  additional  material 
similar  in  character.  That  a  constant  review  of  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication  and  division  of  integers  be  kept 
up  through  this  year. 

8.  That  the  advanced  State  Text  be  begun  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  sixth  school  year. 

9.  Metric  System. — That  schools  be  furnished  with  a 
meter  stick,  a  foot  ruler  with  the  centimeters  and  millimeters 
on  one  side,  the  liter  measure,  and  the  liter  block,  and  that 
pupils  become  familiar  with  these  units  through  using  them 
in  the  school  room.  That  all  work  with  the  Metric  System, 
other  than  performing  some  simple  measurements,  be  entirely 
omitted,  including  tables,  reductions,  etc.  That  no  work 
whatever  in  the  Metric  System  be  attempted  without  the  use 
of  the  actual  measures. 

10.  Denominate  Numbers. — That  all  work  in  Dry  Meas- 
ure be  omitted.  That  the  reduction  of  Denominate  Numbers 
be  limited  to  a  few  simple  illustrations  from  a  single  table, 
involving  not  more  than  two  different  units,  as  reducing  quarts 
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and  pints  to  pints,  or  feet  and  inches  to  inches.  That  with 
the  exception  of  the  subtraction  necessary  in  finding  differ- 
ences between  dates,  the  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication 
and  division  of  Compound  Denominate  Numbers  be  omitted. 
ii.  That  the  work  on  Literal  Quantities  in  Chapter  IX  be 
omitted. 

12.  That  the  work  on  Stocks  and  Bonds  be  limited  to 
a  discussion  of  the  subject,  to  give  the  pupil  a  knowledge  of 
what  a  corporation  is,  and  what  is  meant  by  such  terms  as 
capital  stock,  shares,  dividends,  stockholders,  stock  broker, 
stock  exchange,  par,  premium,  etc.  That  use  be  made  of 
newspaper  quotations  to  illustrate  this  discussion. 

13.  That  no  definitions  as  such  be  taught  in  arithmetic. 

14.  That  all  work  on  geometrical  figures  be  omitted, 
except  such  as  pertains  to  finding  areas  of  parallelograms, 
triangles,  trapezoids,  and  circles,  and  finding  the  volume  of 
quadrangular  and  triangular  prisms,  of  cylinders,  and  of 
spheres.  That  the  areas  of  rectangles,  and  the  volume  of 
rectangular  solids  be  treated  in  the  sixth  school  year,  and  that 
the  remainder  of  the  work  specified  on  areas  and  volumes  be 
taken  up  in  the  eighth  school  year. 

15.  That  the  subject  of  Longitude  and  Time  be  taken 
up  in  connection  with  geography  in  the  eighth  school  year. 

16  That  only  one  method  of  computing  interest  be 
taught. 

17.  That  all  work  with  Roman  numerals  suggested  in 
the  Advanced  Text  be  omitted. 

18.  That  the  work  on  Properties  of  Numbers  suggested 
in  Chapter  II  be  limited  to  factoring  by  inspection,  and  to 
finding  by  inspection  the  least  common  multiple  and  greatest 
common  divisor  of  such  numbers  as  occur  in  simple  fractions ; 
to  divisibility  of  numbers  by  2,  3,  4,  5,  9,  and  10;  and  to  the 
significance  of  the  terms  prime  and  composite  as  applied  to 
number. 

19.  That  Chapters  I- VI  of  the  Advanced  Text  be  made 
the  work  of  the  sixth  school  year,  excepting  such  parts  as  are 
recommended  for  omission.  That  a  systematic  review  of  the 
fundamental  operations  with  integers  be  continued  through- 
out the  year. 

20.  That  Percentage,  with  its  application  to  Interest, 
Trade  Discount,  Taxes,  Insurance,  Commission,  Discount,  be 
made  the  work  of  the  seventh  school  year.  This  is  embodied 
in  Chapter  VII  of  the  text.     That  a  systematic  review  of  all 
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previous  work  be  continued  throughout  the  year.  That  sup- 
plemental materials  in  the  topics  enumerated  be  gathered  from 
the  activities  in  the  community  in  which  the  school  is  located. 

21.  That  the  subject  of  Proportion  be  omitted. 

22.  That  Chapters  VIII-XII  of  the  text  be  made  the 
work  of  the  eighth  school  year,  excepting  such  parts  as  are 
elsewhere  designated  to  be  omitted.  That  a  systematic  re- 
view of  the  work  of  the  previous  grades  be  continued  through- 
out this  year. 

23.  That  in  nine-year  elementary  schools  the  course  in 
mathematics  be  made  to  consist  of  work  in  algebra  and  in 
constructive  geometry. 

24.  Reviews. — That  a  continuous  and  systematic  review 
be  given  throughout  the  entire  course,  both  on  the  facts  and 
processes  involved  in  mechanical  work  and  on  the  topics 
studied. 

25.  Oral  Work. — That  a  considerable  portion  of  the  time 
in  each  grade  be  devoted  to  oral  work,  both  in  the  mechanical 
work  and  in  the  solution  of  problems.  That  this  oral  work, 
when  not  in  the  nature  of  a  review,  be  related  to  the  written 
work  of  the  class,  and  that  it  be  not  made  too  complicated  in 
character. 

26.  Supplemental  Materials. — That  such  supplemental 
work  in  the  nature  of  exercises  and  problems,  both  oral  and 
written,  be  provided.  That  this  material  be  in  line  with  that 
contained  in  the  text.  That  supplemental  materials  in  the 
nature  of  additional  problems  be  gathered  from  the  activities 
of  the  community,  both  by  the  teacher  and  the  pupils. 

27.  Method  of  the  Work. — That  in  teaching  the  funda- 
mental operations  with  integers,  the  methods  of  the  primary 
text  be  followed.  That  all  work  be  made  as  practical  as  pos- 
sible by  dealing  with  situations  with  which  the  child  is  familiar. 
That,  whenever  possible,  the  child  should  be  made  to  do 
things, — to  perform  the  actual  measurements,  to '  make  the 
actual  drawings,  to  treat  with  others  in  the  school  room  in  the 
business  relations  involved,  etc. 

28.  Problems. — That  oral  problems  precede  and  accom- 
pany work  in  written  problems.  That  no  problem  be  pre- 
sented to  the  pupil  for  solution  unless  the  pupil  is  familiar  with 
the  situations  and  the  nature  of  the  transactions  involved. 

That  in  teaching  problems  the  teacher  observe  the  follow- 
ing steps : 
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a.  That  the  pupil  be  required  to  read  the  problem  care- 
fully. 

b.  That  the  pupil  state  what  facts  are  given  and  what 
facts  he  is  required  to  find. 

c.  That  the  pupil  specify  the  operations  to  be  used  in  its 
solution.     , 

d.  That,  where  possible,  the  pupil  approximate  the  re- 
sult before  solving  the  problem. 

e.  That  the  solution  be  correctly  and  neatly  expressed. 

Signed  by  the  Committee. 


A  Yolo  County  School. 

Now,  here  is  a  thing  fresh  and  genuine,  a  bit  of  experi- 
ence that  will  be  of  keenest  interest,  I  am  sure,  to  every  rural 
teacher  in  California. 

This  year's  floods  along  the  Sacramento  River  made 
trouble  for  the  Clarksburg  District,  in  Yolo  County.  The 
school  house  is  substantially  built,  with  a  good  brick  founda- 


SCHOOL  HOUSE   IN   FLOODED  DISTRICT. 

tion  four  feet  high.  Although  it  is  not  far  from  the  river,  no 
fears  had  been  felt  for  its  safety,  as  it  had  stood  there  for 
twenty-four  years. 

The  teacher  is  Miss  Louise  Campbell.  She  sent  me  the 
little  picture,  taken  by  herself;  and  the  naive  account  of  it  be- 
low was  written  by  herself,  with  the  hope  that  it  would  in- 
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terest  her  fellow  teachers  on  the  deserts  and  in  the  mountains. 
They  have  troubles  of  their  own,  doubtless,  but  such  different 
ones  that  Miss  Campbell's  experience  will  be  as  welcome  as 
the  flowers  in  May.  Try  it  on  your  geography  class.  It  is 
genuine  California  geography. 

"In  February  last,  the  water  crept  up  a  few  inches  each  day 
until  it  had  surrounded  the  school  house.  The  older  boys 
then  constructed  a  bridge  out  of  planks  and  fruit  boxes,  from  , 
the  porch  steps  to  the  levee — a  distance  of  about  twenty  yards. 
The  water  did  not  rise  at  that  time,  more  than  two  feet  and 
remained  for  a  few  days  only,  but  it  was  a  novel  experience 
teaching  with  mud  hens  swimming  under  the  windows  and 
fish  jumping  occasionally  in  the  school  yard.  The  levee 
served  as  a  play  ground. 

"But  the  rise  in  March  was  unprecedented.  Tuesday,  the 
nineteenth,  the  water  had  entered  the,  school  yard.  Wednes- 
day morning  it  was  necessary  to  reconstruct  the  bridge.  At 
recess  it  was  raised  a  step.  By  noon  another  step  was  called 
into  service  and  at  the  afternoon  recess  the  water  had  reached 
the  planks  but  the  supply  of  boxes  had  given  out.  When  the 
school  was  dismissed  at  four  o'clock,  the  bridge  was  floating 
out  of  the  yard.  Two  boys  with  seven-league  boots  carried 
off  all  the  boys  to  the  levee  pick-a-back  fashion  to  the  huge 
enjoyment  of  the  rest  of  the  school  who  were  crowded  upon 
the  porch.  The  girls  were  taken  out,  two  or  three  at  a  time, 
in  a  two-wheeled  cart  drawn  and  pushed  by  the  two  boys. 
Needless  to  say,  school  was  dismissed  for  an  indefinite  period. 

"Friday  morning  news  reached  the  teachers  that  the  water 
was  in  the  school  rooms.  It  seemed  incredible  but  they  drove 
up  to  see  for  themselves.  They  soon  confirmed  the  report 
and  procured  the  services  of  a  man  with  a  boat.  The  party 
rowed  to  the  doors,  waded  in,  set  the  organ  across  the  high- 
est seats,  transferred  the  books  from  the  lowest  shelves  and 
desks  to  those  higher,  and  left  the  building  feeling  that  all 
was  secure. 

"During  the  next  few  days,  the  school  house  was  lost  sight 
of  in  the  fight  to  save  the  reclamations.  Merritt  was  saved, 
but  Lisbon  was  lost.  Monday,  the  twenty-fifth,  passers-by 
reported  that  the  building  had  shifted  from  its  former  posi- 
tion. Tuesday,  a  party  of  those  interested  went  to  investi- 
gate. They  rowed  in  a  boat  to  the  windows  while  one  young 
man  paddled  into  the  rooms  in  a  duck  boat.  A  more  chaotic 
state  of  affairs  it  would  be  hard  to  imagine. 
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"The  building  had  been  carried  about  ten  feet  South  and 
East  from  off  its  brick  foundation,  and.  set  upon  the  ground. 
The  front  wall  of  the  foundation  had  been  partially  knocked 
down  but  in  places  protruded  through  the  floor.  The  water 
had  been  seven  feet  deep.  The  walls  were  cracked,  windows 
broken,  and  black-boards  marred  and  warped.  The  organ 
and  bookcases  were  floating  face-downward.  Desks,  chairs, 
doors  and  windows  were  heaped  together  while  books  were 
floating  everywhere,  even  into  the  yard.  The  registers  were 
rescued  in  pulpy  condition.  All  pictures  and  books  were 
totally  ruined.  A  number  of  desks  and  kindergarten  chairs 
were  put  out  of  commission. 

"A  week  later  the  water  had  so  receded  that  the  building 
could  be  reached  overland.  Tule  stalks  and  mud  were  every- 
where, both  inside  and  out. 

"The  building  was  temporarily  repaired,  and  the  rooms 
were  put  in  order  as  soon  as  possible,  so  that  after  two  weeks 
of  drying  out,  school  was  continued.  A  few  families  left  the 
country  but  most  of  the  pupils  returned  undaunted. 

"Now  sits  our  school  house  on  the  ground, 

A  ragged  beggar  weeping, 

Around  it  still  the  tules  drift, 

And  wild,  wild  waves  are  creeping." 

(Parody  on  a  California  school  memory  gem.) 


That  Graduating  Diploma. 

The  order  has  been  given  for  a  new  lithographic  stone  for 
the  diploma  of  graduation  from  the  grammar  schools.  It  is 
to  be  just  one-half  the  size  of  the  old  one  and  of  the  same 
design.  It  will  be  beautifully  printed  on  heavy  plate  paper  at 
large  expense,  and  the  boys  and  girls  may  well  be  proud  of 
it,  when  they  get  it.  It  is  well,  whenever  possible,  for  the 
school  authorities  to  confer  these  diplomas  with  some  little 
formality  and  publicity.  If  the  pupil  has  worked  hard  and 
earned  it  he  and  his  parents  are  entitled  to  public  recog- 
nition. And  it  makes  a  strong  incentive  for  others  to  stay  in 
school  until  they  can  do  likewise. 
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The  Ideal  Teacher. 

Roger  Sprague. 

Professor  George  Herbert  Palmer,  head  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Philosophy  in  Harvard  University,  a  teacher  of  great 
experience  and  who  has  taken  an  intense  interest  in  his  calling 
as  well,  has  summed  up  certain  conclusions  at  which  he  has 
arrived  as  the  end  of  his  life's  experience  and  has  given  the 
public  the  results  in  the  shape  of  an  essay  with  the  above  title 
and- which  appears  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  April,  1907. 

Professor  Palmer  seems  to  cay,  like  Rabbi  Ben  Egra, 

"Grow  old  along  with  me! 

The  best  is  yet  to  be, 

The  last  of  life,  for  which  the  first  was  made : 

Our  times  are  in  his  hand 

Who  saith  'A  whole  I  planned, 

Youth  shows  but  half ;  trust  God :  see 

All,  nor  be  afraid !'  " 

Professor  Palmer  seems  to  say,  like  Rabbi  Ben  Egra, 
sity,  has  emphasized  the  teaching  side  of  his  work  rather  than 
the  research  side.  He  has  built  up  an  enviable  reputation  as 
a  man  specially  fit  and  satisfactory  to  consult  when  teachers 
of  philosophy  were  needed  to  fill  chairs  in  other  institutions 
of  higher  learning.  And  so  it  seems  well  to  give  his  article 
close  attention — see  all,  and  not  be  afraid. 

The  gist  of  the  article  is  that  there  are  four  characteristics 
which  every  teacher  must  possess — that  a  teacher's  success 
will  depend  upon  the  extent  to  which  he  has  them. 

First,  the  teacher  must  be  able  to  imagine  himself  in  the 
pupil's  place.  He  must  have  a  natural  aptitude  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  cultivate  this  aptitude  all  his  life.  Then  he  will  pre- 
sent information  in  such  a  way  that  it  can  be  readily  grasped. 
"We  have  no  right  to  tumble  out  in  a  mass  whatever  comes 
into  our  heads,  leaving  to  that  feeble  folk  the  work  of  finding 
in  it  what  order  they  may.  Ours  it  should  be  to  see  that 
every  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  what  we  say  is  helpfully 
shaped  for  readiest  access  to  those  less  intelligent  and  inter- 
ested than  we." 

Secondly,  the  teacher  must  have  an  already  accumulated 
wealth  of  knowledge — must  have  a  knowledge  of  the  subject 
much  broader  than  that  portion  within  the  limits  of  the  course. 
To  a  University  man  this  sounds  like  a  truism. 
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Thirdly,  he  must  be  able  to  kindle  enthusiasm  and  inspira- 
tion in  the  minds  of  his  pupils  by  keeping  ever  before  them  the 
idea  that  what  they  are  doing  is  worth  while; — worth  while 
because  of  the  power  which  it  gives  and  because  of  what  it 
leads  to. 

Fourthly,  the  teacher's  constant  ambition  must  be  to  see 
the  pupils  learn,  to  see  their  characters  and  abilities  develop. 
He  must  be  willing  to  be  forgotten  himself.  "His  aim  is  to 
be  a  colorless  medium  through  which  the  truth  may  shine  on 
an  opening  mind.  How  can  this  be  if  he  is  continually  in- 
terposing himself  and  saying,  'Instead  of  looking  at  the  truth, 
my  children,  look  at  me  and  see  how  skillfully  I  do  my  work. 
I  thought  I  taught  you  admirably  to-day.  I  hope  you  thought 
so  to.'  " 

No  good  teacher  will  dispute  the  value  of  these  four  char- 
acteristics, although  he  or  she  might  dispute  some  of  the  ar- 
guments which  the  professor  uses  in  explanation  of  them ; 
arguments  which,  by  the  way,  have  been  used  in  defense  of 
some  of  the  worst  teaching  conceivable. 

No,  Professor  Palmer's  views  will  hardly  be  critized  as 
incorrect,  but  they  may  very  justly  be  criticized  as  failing  to 
cover  the  ground.  They  are  obviously  the  views  which  the 
gentleman  has  deduced  from  his  own  experience  rather  than 
from  observing  others.  When  he  thinks  of  a  teacher,  he 
thinks  of  himself  standing  in  his  own  classroom  in  Harvard 
University  lecturing  to  select  and  attentive  classes — honestly 
trying  to  impart  ideas  to  them,  his  efforts  meeting  with  more 
or  less  success  as  he  has  or  has  not  adapted  them  to  his 
auditors,  but  always  being  treated  with  outward  respect 
though  often  with  inward  indifference. 

But  there  is  another  fundamental  characteristic  which  is 
just  as  important  as  any  of  those  which  the  professor  has 
mentioned — and  that  is  self-respect.  The  self-respect  which 
comes  from  the  consciousness  that  the  teacher  is  there  to  do 
honest  work — and  which  insists  that  his  or  her  efforts  be 
treated  with  respect  by  others.  To  Professor  Palmer,  the 
idea  that  a  teacher  could  look  upon  his  or  her  job  as  merely 
a  feeding  place  at  the  public  crib,  and  submit  to  daily  insult 
with  the  idea  that  otherwise  that  position  might  be  jeopardized, 
why,  to  him  that  idea  is  unthinkable. 

But  whatever  the  short-comings  of  the  article,  it  is  one 
that  can  be  read  with  benefit  by  all,  whether  within  the  pro- 
fession or  not,  for  it  has  a  ring  of  sincerity,  of  honesty,  of 
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enthusiasm  which  is  sadly  out-of-date  in  these  muck-raking 
days.  It  is  the  utterance  of  a  man  who  has  been  seeking  to 
improve  himself,  who  thinks  he  has  found  the  key  to  success, 
and  who  wishes  to  hand  it  on  to  his  neighbor  so  that  he 
too  may  benefit  thereby.  The  general  public  will  find  in  Pro- 
fessor Palmer's  utterance  only  the  dignified  eloquence  of  a 
man  who  has  been  working  toward  the  right  and  the  truth, 
but  the  general  public  will  find  those  utterances  uplifting. 
The  teacher  may  gain  much  more,  for  the  professor's  conclu- 
sions are  thoroughly  practical.  This  article  can  best  be  closed 
by  quoting  Professor  Palmer's  concluding  paragraph. 

"Evidently  then,  as  we  become  better  teachers,  we  become 
in  some  sort  better  persons.  Our  beautiful  art,  being  so 
largely  personal,  will  at  last  be  seen  to  connect  itself  with 
many  other  employments.  Every  mother  is  a  teacher,  every 
minister.  The  lawyer  teaches  the  jury,  the  doctor  his  patient. 
The  clever  salesman  might  almost  be  said  to  use  teaching  in 
dealing  with  his  customer,  and  all  of  us  to  be  teachers  of 
one  another  in  daily  intercourse.  As  teaching  is  the  most  uni- 
versal of  the  professions,  those  are  fortunate  who  are  able  to 
devote  themselves  to  its  enriching  study." 

^fi        ^¥        ^ 

A  Sierran  Institute. 

Superintendent  O'Neill  called  the  Nevada  County  Institute 
at  Nevada  City  during  the  first  week  of  April.  The  session 
was  filled  with  good,  solid  work.  Dr.  Dresslar  of  the  State 
University  gave  an  excellent  series  of  talks,  reviewing  and 
summarizing  the  discussions  on  McMurry's  Methods.  These 
discussions  were  carried  on  by  the  following  teachers  of  the 
County :  Amanda  Van  Orden,  Abbie  Curran,  Geo.  W.  Ogden, 
Grace  B.  Swain.  D.  D.  Sturgis,  Leroy  H.  Stephens,  W.  W. 
Fogg. 

Another  prominent  feature  of  the  institute,  which  excited 
much  interest  was  the  talks  on  Manual  Training  by  E.  R. 
Snyder  of  the  San  Jose  Normal  School.  Some  arithmetic 
talks  by  D.  R.  Jones  of  the  San  Francisco  State  Normal 
School  were  well  received,  too,  for  they  were  very  helpful  and 
practical. 

H.  O.  Wise  and  Mrs.  Kate  McCormack  addressed  the 
institute  on  English  and  Geography,  to  good  effect.  Many 
other  teachers  took  part  in  the  various  discussions. 
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Office  of  State  Text-Book  Committee, 
Sacramento,  Cal. 
To  Principals  of  High.  Schools:  — 

The  State  Board  of  Education  is  about  to  issue  a  series  of  writing 
books,  which  will  be  used  in  all  the  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools  of 
the  State — the  first  edition  will  be  one-half  million  copies. 

Why  would  it  not  be  a  fine  idea  for  the  cover  design  of  these  books 
to  be  prepared  by  some  California  school?  It  will  be  a  great  honor 
to  the  successful  artist  as  well  as  to  the  school  of  which  he  or  she  may 
be  a  member. 

In  accordance  with  this  idea  each  High  School  of  the  State  is 
asked  to  submit  one  design,  and  one  only,  in  competition  for  this 
honor,  and  incidentally  for  the  prizes  offered. 

All  cover  designs  must  be  made-  in  black  and  white  (ink),  no 
colored  work  desired,  and  must   contain  the  following  wording: — ■ 

WRITING 

Book  One 

California  State  Series. 

The  size  of  the  writing  book  cover  is  six  and  one-half  inches  by 
eight  inches;  although  the  design  may  be  made  upon  any  size  paper 
desired.  All  designs  to  be  considered  must  be  mailed  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Text-Book  Committee  on  or  before  July  1,  1907. 

The  contest  is  open  to  all  regularly  enrolled  pupils  of  all  High 
Schools  receiving  State  aid. 

PRIZES. 

To  the  school  submitting  the  best  design  will  be  given  fifteen 
dollars;   to  the  pupils  making  said  design,  vfteen  dollars. 

To  the  school  submitting  the  next  best  design  will  be  given  ten 
dollars;   to  the  pupil  making  said  design,  ten  dollars. 

The  Text-Book  Committee  reserves  the  right  to  reject  any  or  all 
designs  submitted. 

Every  school  desiring  to  complete  should  notify  the  Secretary  at 
once.  Yours  very  truly, 

STATE    TEXT-BOOK    COMMITTEE, 

By  Geo.  L.  Sackett,  Secretary. 
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Office   State   Text-Book   Committee, 
Sacramento,  Cal. 
To  School  Superintendents:  — 

Owing  to  the  many  inquiries  regarding  the  new  State  Spellers 
and  the  new  State  Writing  Series,  I  am  persuaded  to  issue  another 
circular  and  trust  it  may  be  of  some  assistance  to  County  and  City 
Boards  of  Education  in  preparing  the  Course  of  Study  for  next  year. 
There  are  two  books  in  the  Spelling  Series. 

SPELLER— BOOK  ONE. 

"The  general  plan  of  this  book  is  one  that  has  been  tested  by 
practical  use  in  the  schools  of  other  States.  It  comprises  a  review  of 
drill  words  from  lessons  of  the  preceding  year;  daily  advance  lessons; 
the  use  of  all  the  important  words  in  suitable  sentences;  frequent 
reappearance  in  the  sentences  of  the  difficult  words;  and  syllabication 
of  all  spelling  words  when  presented  for  the  first  time.  The  words 
selected  are  those  which  the  children  need  to  know  perfectly. 

It  is  intended  that  this  study  shall  begin  in  the  second  year  of 
school  life;  gradation  of  the  work,  however,  is  left  with  County  and 
City  Boards  of  Education  to  be  arranged  in  their  courses  of  study." 

Book  One  is  divided  into  seven  sections  as  follows: 

Section  1,  20  pages — approximately  twenty  words  to  a  page. 

Section  2,  17  pages — approximately  twenty  words  to  a  page. 

Section  3,  21  pages — approximately  twenty  words  to  a  page. 

Section  4,  22  pages — approximately  twenty  words  to  a  page. 

Section  5,  24  pages — approximately    forty  words  to  a  page. 

Section  6,  23  pages — approximately     forty  words  to  a  page. 

Section  7,  50  pages — approximately     forty  words  to  a  page. 

This  book  is  supposed  to  cover  the  work  from  the  second  to  the 
fifth  years  inclusive,  and  in  my  humble  opinion  can  be  quite  satis- 
factorily arranged  as  follows: 

Second  year,  sections  1  and  2 ;  Third  year,  sections  3  and  4 ;  Fourth 
year,  sections  5  and  6;  Fifth  year,  section  7. 

SPELLER— BOOK  TWO. 

Arrangement  similar  to  Book  One,  having  more  words  to  a  page 
and  includes  Word-Building.  This  book  is  supposed  to  cover  the  work 
of  the  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  years.  It  is  divided  into  but  three 
sections,  as  follows: 

Section  1,  61  pages;  Section  2,  58  pages;  Section  3,  54  pages. 

WRITING. 
California  State  Series. 

Basis  for  State  Writing-Books  to  be  the  text  found  in  "Practical 
Writing"  by  Spencer's  Sons,  published  by  American  Book  Company 
and  leased  to  the  State. 

State  Writing-Books  to  be  a  series  of  five  books  numbered  one  to 
five  inclusive,  and  intended  for  grades  below  the  seventh. 

The  five  books  to  include  all  of  the  copies  found  in  the  seven  books 
of  the  "Practical  Writing"  series;  24  copies  of  blackboard  movement 
exercises  to  appear  at  top  of  the  last  twenty-four  pages  of  Book  Two; 
Books  Three,  Four  and  Five  to  contain  four  pages  each  of  pen-move- 
ment exercises;  each  book  complete  to  contain  36  pages. 
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The  Pen-Movement  Exercises  to  be  a  series  of  lessons  for  practice 
work  with  pen,  calculated  to  give  freedom  and  skill  in  use  of  muscles 
when  writing,  also  to  develop  letter  forms. 

The  State  Series  Writing  Books  will  not  be  ready  for  distribution 
until  about  January  1,  1908. 

Anything  further  along  this  line  will  be  gladly  given  provided  we 
are  able  to  do  so.  Trusting  the  information  given  above  may  be 
accepted  in  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  offered,  and  may  be  of  some 
assistance  to'  Boards  of  Education  and  School  Superintendents,  I  am 

Very  truly  yours, 

GEO.   L.    SACKETT, 
Secretary   State   Text-Book  Committee. 
May  25,  1907. 


Little  Talks  by  the  Way. 

(Under  this  head  Superintendent  H}'att  will  try  to  give  some  account 
of  what  he  sees  and  hears  and  thinks  in  traveling  about  officially  among 
the  schools  of  California.  It  will  be  somewhat  hasty  and  ill-digested, 
being  jottings  on  the  road.  It  will  deal  with  personal  experiences,  and 
so  may  look  egotistic.  It  will  be  subject  to  frequent  change  of  opinion, 
and  will  seem  inconsistent.  It  is  done  as  a  free  and  easy  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  school  people  of  the  State  and  the  central  school 
office.  If  it  provokes  retort  or  comment,  that  will  be  printed,  too,  pro- 
vided  that  it  be  brief   and   interesting.) 

Prophet  Has  Honor  in  His  Own  Country. 

City  Superintendent  E.  M.  Cox  is  sending  out  a  tasty  little 
leaflet  announcing  the  dedication  of  a  beautiful  new  school 
building  at  Santa  Rosa,  named  the  Luther  Burbank  School. 
The  leaflet  contains  a  portrait  of  Mr.  Burbank  and  a  copy  of 
the  short  address  that  he  gave  to  the  children  on  that  occa- 
sion. It  is  certainly  of  interest  to  know  what  he  thinks  about 
young  animals,  this  man  who  knows  so  much  about  young 
plants;  so  the  address  follows. 

My  Dear  Young  Friends — Little  Neighbors — Boys  and  Girls: 
"I  am  glad  to  meet  you  in  this  beautiful  new  house,  which 
has  been  built  by  your  parents  and  neighbors  for  you.  Do 
you  know  why  they  build  school  houses  for  you?  My  little 
neighbors,  did  you  know  that  your  precious  lives  hold  wonders 
of  wealth,  beauty,  strength,  usefulness,  your  own  happiness 
and  the  happiness  of  every  one  you  meet ;  or  sorrow,  pain  and 
misery  for  yourselves  and  all  your  friends?     This  is  so. 

"This  building,  these  kind  teachers,  and  your  parents  and 
friends  are  all  to  help  you  to  successful  and  happy  lives,  but 
you  all  know  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  boys  and  girls,  those 
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who  build  and  those  who  destroy.  Whom  do  you  love  among 
your  schoolmates? — Not  those  who  throw  stones  at  innocent 
helpless  animals;  not  those  who  break  and  destroy  fences, 
trees  and  windows;  not  those  who  wish  to  quarrel  and  fight; 
but  you  do  all  love  and  respect  those  who  are  kind,  gentle, 
unselfish,  the  peacemakers.  Weakling  cowards  boast,  swagger 
and  brag ;  the  brave  ones,  the  goods  ones,  are  gentle  and  kind. 

"Now,  I  wish  to  tell  you  a  secret.  I  think  every  one  of 
you,  my  young  friends  and  neighbors  of  Santa  Rosa,  wishes 
to  make  the  best  of  your  precious  lives,  to  have  plenty  of 
friends,  to  be  happy  and  to  win  success.  I  will  tell  you  how, 
just  how.  Cultivate  kind,  gentle,  loving  thoughts  toward 
every  person,  animal,  and  even  the  plants,  stars,  oceans,  rivers 
and  hills.  You  will  find  yourself  growing  more  happy  each 
day,  and  with  happiness  comes  health  and  everything  you 
want. 

"I  came  to  speak  these  words  to  you  because  I  wish  to  help 
you,  and  to  prove  this  I  will  say  that  when  these  grounds  about 
the  building  are  ready,  call  on  Luther  Burbank,  and  he  will 
give  you  all  the  beautiful  young  trees  and  plants  you  need  for 
ornament  and  shade." 


How  is  That  for  a  Teacher? 

I  often  hear  educational  orators  lecturing  teachers  for  not 
being  Civic  Leaders  in  their  own  communities.  "Teachers 
never  cut  any  figure  in  real  life,"  they  cry.  "Who  ever  heard 
of  consulting  the  teacher  when  any  public  question  comes  up  ? 
What  political  influence  does  a  school  man  ever  exert  ?  Teach- 
ers don't  even  dare  to  express  an  opinion  on  matters  of  public 
policy" — with  more  of  the  same  sort. 

I  respectfully  wish  to  call  the  particular  attention .  of  all 
such  orators,  little  and  big,  to  the  case  of  William  H.  Lang- 
don  of  San  Francisco.  Langdon  was  a  California  school 
teacher  for  years.  He  was  elected  Superintendent  of  the 
schools  of  his  home  city — and  a  big,  strong,  determined  Super- 
intendent he  was.  While  in  this  position  he  was  elected  dis- 
trict attorney — without  having  ever  tried  a  case  in  court,  I 
am  told. 

Since  that,  his  story  is  history,  known  to  all  the  world. 
He  is  the  Ruler  of  San  Francisco  to-day.  He  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  biggest,  bravest,  ablest  men  in  America.     He 
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occupies  a  place  in  the  minds  of  men  along  with  Roosevelt, 
Folk  and  La  Follette.  He  is  one  of  the  great  men  of  his 
time,  in  the  best  and  widest  sense.  And  he  has  big  things 
ahead  of  him,  as  we  shall  surely  see. 

How  is  that  for  a  school  master?     Who  will  say  that  this 
teacher  is  without  influence  in  the  body  politic? 


Some  Queer  Sidelights. 

The  volcano  of  municipal  corruption  now  spouting  at  San 
Francisco  gives  out  many  sidelights  worth  observing.  One, 
of  interest  to  us  teachers,  is  this;  the  leader  of  the  forces  of 
Graft  was  the  finished  product  of  our  educational  system. 
Mr.  Ruef  passed  triumphantly  through  the  different  grades 
and  graduated  from  the  State  University,  the  prize  student 
and  orator  of  his  class.  While  Heney,  the  keen,  fearless, 
indomitable  foe  to  those  same  corrupting  forces  of  Graft,  did 
not  fit  into  our  educational  system  at  all.  He  was  actually 
expelled  from  the  same  institution,  for  general  obstreperous- 
ness.  The  moral  to  my  mind  is  this;  we  teachers  must  not 
try  too  hard  to  make  the  children  fit  our  system.  The  very 
boldness  and  independence  of  spirit  that  makes  a  boy  un- 
pleasant to  us,  unruly,  hard  to  manage,  impossible  to  put  up 
with,  that  may  be  the  most  valuable  thing  in  the  whole  State 
when  the  boy  has  become  a  man.  We  must  not  value  docility 
and  obedience  to  our  rules  so  highly  that  we  cannot  recognize 
the  courage,  determination,  resistance  that  make  good  citizen- 
ship. I  wish  some  of  the  readers  of  this  would  write  a  para- 
graph on  the  above  situation.  It  is  a  strange  thing,  too,  that 
Langdon,  the  prosecuting  attorney  who  really  did  his  duty, 
who  really  protected  the  people  as  the  law  commands,  should 
be  not  a  regular  lawyer,  old  in  experience,  but  a  school  mas- 
ter, newly  turned  lawyer.  It  seems  queer  to  me,  too,  that 
Ruef's  skilled  and  trained  lawyers  should  disapprove  his 
course  and  abandon  him  when  he  resolved  to  tell  the  truth 
about  things.     Cannot  a  lawyer  be  a  good  citizen  besides? 


The  Form  for  Trustee's  Order. 

Many  of  the  county  superintendents  are  sending  in  their 
forms   of   trustee  order  blanks   for   formal   approval.     I   am 
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approving  whatever  comes  in,  provided  that  it  does  not  violate 
the  law,  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  best  adapted  to  the  local 
conditions  of  the  county  sending  it.  What  I  really  think  is 
that  these  orders  should  be  greatly  simplified.  In  its  essence, 
the  thing  is  the  same  as  a  bank  check.  That  is,  it  is  an  order 
to  pay  over  some  money,  nothing  more.  The  check  has  grown 
up  by  long  usage,  and  is  the  form  used  by  the  whole  business 
world.  But  take  the  terse  and  simple  little  check,  put  it  be- 
side a  blanket  school  order,  full  of  verbiage,  and  note  what 
a  difference !  Did  you  ever  hear  a  business  man  swear  when 
he  found  a  clumsy,  great  big,  folded  school  order  among  his 
checks  and  drafts?  And  did  you  notice  how  it  stuck  out 
around  the  edges  and  got  its  corners  dog-eared  in  the  package  ? 
I  know  of  nothing  to  prevent  a  school  order  from  being  as 
simple  and  direct  in  form  and  as  small  in  size  as  an  ordinary 
draft.  Additional  explanations,  instructions,  precautions,  are 
never  observed.  Extra  stubs  only  mean  extra  labor  in  filling 
out  and  extra  liability  to  error.  Did  you  ever  see  a  banker 
take  off  stubs  from  the  checks  passing  through  his  hands? 
Putting  in  unnecessary  details  only  confuses  the  eye  and  wear- 
ies the  brain  for  all  who  have  to  handle  them. 

*  * 
California  Life  Diplomas. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  has  instructed  its  secretary 
to  prepare  a  new  form  for  the  State  Life  Diploma  and  has 
left  it  to  him  to  determine  the  size  and  style  of  the  document. 
He  will  surely  choose  one  of  small  size,  perhaps  5  inches  by  8, 
printed  in  very  plain  old  English  letters  on  genuine  parchment 
and  enclosed  in  a  leather  case  or  port  folio,  the  whole  being  the 
richest  and  best  that  can  be  had  anywhere  for  the  price,  two 
dollars. 

It  will  take  some  months  to  get  bids,  determine  details, 
award  contract,  print  and  issue  diplomas ;  so  that  those  granted 
Life  Diplomas  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  State  Board  must  not 
be  in  a  rush.  When  their  documents  arrive  they  will  be  hand- 
some enough  to  pay  for  a  wait.  If  anyone  needs  his  diploma 
for  immediate  use,  he  can  have  a  certificate  upon  request  that 
will  answer  the  purpose. 

*  * 

Something  About  the  Census. 

A  good  many  inquiries  are  coming  in,  especially  from  the 
new  superintendents,  about  the  listing  of  children  whose  par- 
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ents  live  in  different  places.  This  is  a  very  puzzling  question. 
Perhaps  the  children  live  with  their  grandmother  and  go  to 
school  in  one  district,  while  the  parents  live  in  another  county. 
Perhaps  the  mother  and  younger  children  live  in  one  place, 
the  father  and  an  older  boy  in  another.  Perhaps  the  parents 
live  in  a  district,  and  some  of  the  children  are  back  East. 
Perhaps  the  parents  are  divorced.  These  things  make  difficult 
mix  ups  with  the  Census  Marshals  and  often  results  in  the 
same  children  being  listed  in  two  different  districts.  This  is, 
of  course,  illegal  and  dishonest,  for  it  makes  the  State  pay 
twice  for  the  education  of  the  same  children. 

The  guiding  principle  of  the  whole  thing  is  this :  the  chil- 
dren shall  be  listed  in  the  district  where  the  parents  (or  legal 
guardians)  reside,  no  matter  where  the  children  themselves 
may  happen  to  be. 

But  where  is  a  man's  residence?  It  is  where  he  votes, 
where  he  goes  in  seasons  of  repose,  where  he  has  his  washing 
done,  where  he  lives  with  his  family,  the  place  that  he  regards 
as  his  permanent  home.  It  makes  no  difference  where  he 
owns  property  or  where  he  is  taxed  or  where  he  may  be  tem- 
porarily employed.  When  the  above  points  are  at  variance 
or  when  the  matter  is  somewhat  equally  balanced,  the  man's 
own  intentions  seem  to  be  the  determining  factor.  It  is  a 
man's  duty,  in  case  of  doubt,  to  declare  the  place  that  he  re- 
gards as  his  residence,  list  his  children  in  that  district  and  re- 
fuse to  allow  them  listed  in  any  other  district.  A  Census  Mar- 
shal would  be  safe  to  list  the  children  of  any  man  who  made 
a  statement  on  oath  that  he  regarded  that  district  as  his  resi- 
dence. In  case  of  double  listing,  the  children  should  be  re- 
tained or  removed  from  the  census  roll  in  accordance  with 
such  sworn-  statement  obtained  by  the  Census  Marshal  or  other 
person  interested. 


Chance  for  Prize  Essay. 

The  Commercial  Club  of  Portland,  Ore.,  offers  $5,000  in 
cash  prizes  for  the  best  articles  on  the  Pacific  Northwest  by 
the  N.  E.  A.  visitors  or  any  one  else  who  cares  to  compete. 
The  first  prize  is  $1,000,  and  there  are  seventy-nine  other 
prizes  ranging  from  $500  to  $10  each.  The  conditions  are  as 
follows : 

The  three  judges  are  to  be  appointed  by  the  Governor  of 
Oregon. 
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In  order  to  be  eligible  for  competition,  these  articles  must 
appear  in  a  regular  edition  of  some  newspaper  or  other  publi- 
cation dated  on  or  before  December  31,  1907,  printed  outside 
of  the  States  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  said  publication 
(complete)  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the  judges  not  later  than 
February  1,  1908.  These  articles  must  be  sealed  and 
addressed  to 

PRIZE    CONTEST 

Care  Portland  Commercial  Club, 

Portland,  Oregon. 

They  will  be  opened  by  the  judges.  Prizes  will  be  awarded 
strictly  on  the  merits  of  the  articles.  Contestants  can  treat  any 
phase  of  the  subject  that  appeals  to  them — Natural  Resources, 
Scenery,  Irrigation,  Agriculture  and  Horticulture,  Timber, 
Dairying,  History,  Educational  and  Religious  Advantages, 
Climate,  Social  Conditions,  etc.,  or  in  a  more  comprehensive 
vein.  The  judges  will  be  absolutely  untrammeled  in  making 
their  decisions. 


A  Wise  Reflection. 

Some  time  ago  I  was  talking  to  M.  C.  Bettinger  in  Los 
Angeles.  He  is  a  Deputy  City  Superintendent,  grizzled  and 
old  in  the  service;  and  wise  and  observant.  During  the  con- 
versation he  made  one  of  the  most  pointed  suggestions  I  have 
ever  heard.  Said  he  "The  longer  I  live,  the  surer  I  become 
that  the  most  important  thing  we  teachers  can  do,  the  thing  in 
fact  that  we  are  made  for,  is  To  Keep  Children  from 
Failing. 

The  moral  fiber  deteriorates,  disintegrates,  under  repeated 
failures.  A  habit  of  failure  damns  a  child's  whole  future.  We 
must  not  give  a  child  things  to  do  that  he  will  fail  on.  We 
must  prevent  him  beforehand  from  failing." 

* 

Good  Thing  to  Push  Along. 

This  is  a  good  thing  for  a  County  Superintendent  to  do 
when  out  among  the  rural  schools;  ask  if  the  district  has  a 
deed  to  the  school  grounds  and  whether  the  deed  is  properly 
recorded ;  and,  if  not,  urge  that  it  be  promptly  attended  to. 
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This  is  a  very  important  detail,  but  it  is  quite  easy  to  neg- 
lect or  to  postpone,  even  with  the  best  intentions.  Where  the 
trustees  change  or  the  owner  from  whom  the  land  was  obtained 
moves  away,  the  matter  is  hard  to  straighten  out.  Yet  fifty 
years  hence  the  school  may  be  put  to  much  trouble  and  expense 
or  may  even  lose  its  land  and  buildings  altogether  by  reason 
of  present  neglect.  Possibly  it  would  be  well  to  issue  a  postal 
card  inquiry  to  all  your  clerks  about  it. 

*     * 
The  "Walled-in  County." 

The  Lake  County  Institute  was  held  at  Lakeport  April  23, 
24  and  25.  It  was  one  of  the  most  sprightly  and  vigorous 
ones  of  the  year.  Miss  Hettie  Irwin  is  the  new  superintendent 
in  that  County,  and  she  seems  to  be  equal  to  the  position  in 
every  way.  She  makes  things  go  in  lively  and  interesting 
style.  I  asked  her  for  her  portrait,  so  as  to  introduce  her  to 
the  whole  State,  for  I  don't  want  to  neglect  the  ladies,  but  she 
hasn't  sent  it  as  yet. 

Dr.  Van  Liew  came  down  from  Chico  and  gave  a  series  of 
lectures  on  Reading,  Drawing  and  General  Topics. 

Mrs.  Sweesy  came  up  from  Berkeley  and  filled  the  institute 
from  start  to  finish  with  enthusiasm  and  spirit  in  Music. 

A.  J..  Waterhouse,  of  the  Sacramento  Union,  gave  a  kindly, 
genial  lecture,  "Places  Where  We  Carve  Our  Names." 

H.  N.  Caldwell,  principal  of  the  Lakeport  High  School, 
covered  himself  with  glory  by  some  talks  on  English  and  His- 
tory and  by  an  evening  lecture  on  the  Music  of  Poetry. 

The  teachers  were  very  punctual  in  their  attendance.  The 
sessions  were  held  in  the  Congregational  Church.  Several 
excursions  were  taken  by  the  institute,  out  on  the  lake  in  boats 
and  by  wagon  to  nearby  points  of  interest. 

I  had  a  dreadful  accident  going  to  this  institute.  Some 
one  getting  off  the  train  carried  off  my  suitcase,  containing 
my  Sunday-go-to-meeting  clothes,  leaving  his  own  in  its  stead. 
Upon  picking  the  lock  of  the  strange  portmanteau  I  found 
nothing  in  it  but  a  dress  suit  of  magnificent  proportions,  four 
feet  across  the  shoulders  and  with  tails  that  would  drag  the 
floor.  As  I  washed  out  my  handkerchief  in  the  bowl  and 
hustled  to  the  village  store  for  a  clean  collar,  I  tried  to  imagine 
what  the  big  man  would  say  when  he  looked  for  his  fine  broad- 
cloth suit  and  found  seventeen  pounds  of  rock  specimens  from 
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the  desert,  instead.     He  would  certainly  use  some  scriptural 
language — possibly   something   about   asking   for   bread   and 


receiving  a  stone. 


Hint  to  Flooded  Districts. 


*     * 


Superintendents  who  have  districts  that  were  prevented 
from  taking  their  census  by  reason  of  flood  will  be  interested 
in  the  provisions  for  estimating  the  census  and  also  the 
average  attendance  in  case  of  public  calamity  as  passed  by  the 
special  session  of  the  Legislature  in  June,  1906.  The  Super- 
intendent is  authorized  to  use  the  census  of  the  year  before, 
adding  or  deducting  the  average  gain  or  loss  for  the  last  ten 
years ;  and  to  compute  the  average  attendance  in  the  same  way. 
See  Section  1636,  Sub.  7  and  1692A. 

*     * 
A  Good  Idea. 

The  State  Text-Book  Committee  is  now  preparing  for  the 
press  the  system  of  State  Writing  Books  adopted  last  Decem- 
ber. The  cover  design  on  the  outside  of  the  copy  books  has 
not  yet  been  decided ;  so  it  was  thought  a  good  idea  to  give  the 
high  schools  of  California  a  chance  to  see  what  they  could  do 
in  the  way  of  artistic  decoration.  The  committee  has  offered 
prizes  to  the  schools  and  the  pupils  making  the  best  two 
designs.  The  successful  pupil,  if  his  design  be  good  enough 
to  accept,  will  have  his  handiwork  appear  500,000  times  in  the 
first  edition  of  the  new  books  alone.  Isn't  that  glory  enough 
to  make  California  young  folks  do  their  best? 

Coming  Events  Cast  Shadows  Before. 

The  contracts  for  the  State  series  text-books  in  Advanced 
Arithmetic  and  in  the  two  Geographies  will  expire  July  I, 
1908.  It  is  already  time  for  the  text-book  committee  to  con- 
sider what  to  do  about  each  of  these.  Shall  they  be  readopted 
as  they  are?  Or  revised?  Or  supplanted  by  other  books? 
Now  is  the  accepted  time  to  get  in  your  suggestions,  objec- 
tions, corrections  and  all  that.  It  is  of  no  use  to  kick  after  the . 
adoptions  have  been  made. 
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The  State  Board  has  invited  the  teachers  and  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  State  to  give  their  views  on  the  above  texts, 
after  having  used  them  for  three  years.  How  about  them? 
What  do  you  really  think  ?  What  ought  we  to  do  ?  "Answer 
now  or  forever  hold  your  peace." 

For  mme  own  part,  I  have  a  notion  that  the  proper  ideal 
to  hold  in  mind  when  adopting  text-books  is  not  really  the  best 
text-book.  That  is,  not  the  one  that  would  be  chosen  by  the 
lofty  minded,  enthusiastic,  thoroughly  trained  expert  in  that 
particular  branch;  but  rather  the  book  that  could  be  best  used 
by  the  average  teachers  or  even  by  those  under  the  average. 
The  enthusiastic  expert  will  be  successful  with  any  text-book 
or  even  with  no  text-book.  We  do  not  need  to  consider  the 
experts  at  all.  What  we  really  need  is  the  book  that  weak 
teachers,  dependent  teachers,  unskilled  teachers,  can  take  and 
use  to  best  advantage ;  the  book  that  contains  enough  and  not 
too  much  for  the  average  child  when  the  teacher  teaches  what 
is  in  the  book  and  nothing  else. 

* 

For  a  Patriotic  Exercise. 

Miss  Anna  K.  Peterson,  of  Big  Bar,  Trinity  County,  sends 
me  the  manuscript  of  a  patriotic  exercise  for  eight  pupils 
called  "The  Building  of  the  Flag."  She  says:  "It  was  so 
much  enjoyed  by  the  boys  and  girls  and  was  so  helpful  to  them 
as  well  as  interesting  to  the  parents  that  I  have  ventured  to 
send  it  to  you, thinking  that  perhaps  other  teachers  of  country 
schools  might  be  glad  to  use  it.  I'm  sure  I  should  be  very 
glad  for  some  such  help  in  planning  a  program  for  our  closing 
day,  May  23."  It  is  too  long  for  the  Journal  this  time,  but  I 
will  loan  the  MS.  to  the  first  rural  teacher  who  asks  for  it,  and 
it  can  pass  from  hand  to  hand,  with  thanks  to  thoughtful  Miss 
Peterson.  May  her  shadow  never  grow  less,  and  may  others 
follow  her  example.  This  journal  should  be  made  the  medium 
for  exchange  of  bright  educational  ideas  among  the  teachers 
of  California. 

Freeman  Has  Good  Idea. 

Supt.  Freeman  of  Sutter  County  blew  in  to  my  office 
last  week.     Said  he :     "Under  the  new  law  I  observe  that,  all 
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of  the  State  Fund  and  sixty  per  cent,  of  the  County  Fund  must 
be  expended  for  teachers'  salaries;  and  forty  per  cent,  of  the 
County  Fund  for  the  running  expenses  of  the  school." 

"Yes,"  said  I. 

"Then  I  shall  change  my  funds  on  the  books,"  he  went 
on.  "I  shall  carry  a  'Teachers'  Fund'  and  a  'County  Fund,' 
and  not  try  to  keep  the  State  and  County  Funds  separate  at 
all.  Do  you  know  any  reason  why  I  shouldn't,  legal  or  other- 
wise?" 

"No,  indeed,"  said  I.  "You  have  a  great  head.  Your 
idea  is  all  right." 

"Very  well,"  he  returned.  "I  shall  have  four  funds  for 
trustees  to  draw  orders  on;  Teachers'  Fund,  County  Fund, 
Library  Fund  and  Special  Fund.  I  shall  apportion  the  State 
Fund  directly  into  the  Teachers'  Fund.  I  shall  take  out  the 
Library  percentage  and  the  Official  Journal  from  the  County 
Fund,  then  divide  it  into  two  parts,  putting  sixty  per  cent, 
into  the  Teachers'  Fund,  forty  per  cent,  into  the  Expense 
Fund,  or  General  Fund,  or  County  Fund,  whichever  I  decide 
to  call  it." 

What  do  the  rest  of  vou  think  of  it? 


Do  the  British  Educate? 

To  come  upon  Oxford  for  the  first  time  on  a  bright  spring 
morning  is  to  wish  oneself  an  active,  eager  senior  again — still 
free  of  those  indigestible  responsibilities  which  lie  in  wait  for 
ever}-  significant  youth  as  he  leaves  Convocation  Hall  with  his 
head  full  of  valueless  knowledge  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
makers  of  a  world  long  dead,  while  his  hands  and  mind  are  as 
untrained  for  life's  rude  realities  as  the  "bus  horse  for  a  hurdle 
race.  But  it  is  not  with  the  somewhat  obsolete  curriculum  of 
Oxford  that  this  idle  little  volume  has  to  do,  or  much,  in  conso- 
nance with  recent  criticism  throughout  England,  might  be  said 
in  condemnation  of  that  perversive  training  which  risks  im- 
pairing the  effective  force  of  the  flower  of  England's  young 
manhood.  The  educational  system  of  England  cries  for  revo- 
lution, from  the  Board  Schools  to  the  Universities,  a  reforma- 
tion which  shall  bring  it  into  line  with  the  needs  and 
obligations  of  the  twentieth  century. — From  In  Thamesland, 
by  Henry  Wellington  Wack. 
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APPLICATIONS    FOR 

High  School  Life  Diploma 

Grammar  School   Life  Diploma 

Special  Life  Diploma 

Kindergarten-Primary  Life  Diploma 

"New  Issue"  Life  Diploma 

University  Document 

Normal  Document 

Granted  by  State  Board  of  Education  May  3,  1907 


High  School   Life   Diploma  Granted  to: 


Name 


Allen,  Glenn  L. 

Albee,   George   Brinton 

Bowles,  Harriett 

Byrd,   Mrs.   Jane   Carroll 

Caleff,  Emma  V. 

Cory,  Harriet 

Drew,  John  Sheehan 

Dunbar,   Olive  Mabel 

Furbush,  George  E. 

Gibbs,  Mrs.  Mary  L.  White 

Hathaway,   Chat   Louise 

James,  Laura  Garner 

Kniess,   Lydia  H. 

Kendall,   Marion  Alice 

Kilkenny,  L.  E. 

Levy,  Camille 

Lopez,  Maria  de  Guadalupe  E. 

Monteith,  Andrew  Ector 

Marshall,  Pearl 

Molle,   Euphrasia 

Offleld,  Lorenzo  A. 

Reidy,   Francis  James 

Ryan,  John  J. 

Smith,  Walter   Otto 

Shepherd,  Frank  I. 

Stewart,  Mary 

Wise,  Harry  O. 

Wiltshire,    Mary    Grace 

Woodburn,  Dora  N. 

Wagner,  Frederick  Andrew 

Watson,  Helen  S. 


County 
Tehama 
Humboldt 
Los  Angeles 
Santa  Barbara 
Los  Angeles 
Santa   Clara 
Marin 
Fresno 
Solano 

Santa  Barbara 
Sonoma 

San    Luis    Obispo 
Alameda 
Alameda 
Monterey 
Santa  Barbara 
Los  Angeles 
Santa  Barbara 
Santa  Barbara 
Los  Angeles 
Santa   Clara 
Merced 
Santa  Clara 
San   Francisco 
Los  Angeles 
Solano 

San  Bernardino 
Los  Angeles 
Alameda 
Ventura 
Los  Angeles 
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Grammar  School   Life  Diploma  Granted  to: 


Name 
Aitkin,  Anne 
Alexander,  Josephine 
Allbright,  Henrietta 
Ashley,  Bertha 
Austin,  Maggie  M. 
Barron,  Flora  M. 
Bradford,  Lillian  P. 
Beam,  Ida  Mae 
Bading,  Ida  S. 
Barnes,  M.  May 
Byron,  Mabel  P. 
Bartholomew,  Joanna  A. 
Becker,  P.  J. 
Burch,  Hattie  M. 
Blacow,  Blanche  E. 
Branson,   Marguerite  E. 
Braselton,   Minne  M. 
Binney,  Belle  Howard 
Bishop,  Jenella 
Bostwick,  Blanche 
Brennan,  Anne  Marie 
Brown,  Carrie  M. 
Bartell,  Alice  V. 
Brown,  Lydia  Naomi 
Beacon,  Ruth  Hamilton 
Canney,  Mrs.  J.  H. 

Cannon,  Honora  D. 

Carroll,  Mary  P. 

Carney,  Jo.  F. 

Casey,  Nellie  V. 

Casey,  Anna  Desmond 

Cereghino,  Josephine  C. 

Chappell,  Rachel  C. 

Chase,  Margaret 

Clark,  Emily 

Collins,  Laura  Alice 

Conrad,  Frances  G. 

Conrad,  Lenore 

dayman,   Carrie  E. 

Clindinin,  Edith 

Crews,  M.  Etta 

Crowley,  Anne  T. 

Crossman,  Carolyn  P. 

Crump  ton,  Clara 

Cuicello,  Mary  M. 

Davis,   Maude  M. 

Dawley,  Etha  J. 

Dixon,  Florence 

Doane,  Blanche  Whittaker 

Dunlap,   Gertrude  E. 

Duden,  Mabel  V. 

Durham,  Alta  B.   C. 

Drew,  Napoleon  B. 

Elmore,  Susan  Cora 

Ellington,  Pearl 

Eyre,  Maud  Gray 


County 
Sacramento 
Orange 
Tehama 
Sonoma 
San  Joaquin 
Los  Angeles 
Los  Angeles 
San  Bernardino 
Alameda 
Tulare 
San  Diego 
Sacramento 
Los  Angeles 
San  Diego 
Alameda 
Mariposa 
Butte 
Butte 

Los  Angeles 
Los  Angeles 
San  Joaquin 
Los  Angeles 
Shasta 

Shasta 
Del  Norte 

San  Bernardino 
Ventura 

Santa  Clara 

Sutter 

San   Mateo 

Plumas 

San   Mateo 

Sacramento 

San  Luis  Obispo 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Los  Angeles 

Tehama 

Butte 

Santa   Cruz 

San  Francisco 

Los  Angeles 

Marin 

Sonoma 

Alameda 

Los  Angeles 

Merced 

Sonoma 

Los  Angeles 

Sacramento 

Santa  Cruz 

Glenn 

Fresno 

Sutter 

Alameda 
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Name 
Fine,  Anna  Lee 
Forst,   Antoinette 
Frishholz,  Maggie 
Fisher,  Viola  D. 
Fratis,   Sue   Parkison 
Frackelton,  Elena  M. 
Fitzhugh,  Anna   T. 
Frazier,  Alice1  M. 
Ford,  Gertrude  M. 
Fratis,  Frances 
Farrell,  Elizabeth 
Gray,  Gertrude  V. 
Glenn,  Maude  I. 
Gilman,  Myrtle  M. 
Graham,  Ethel  Pearl 
Grant,  Thirsa  H. 
Grothe,  Selma  A. 
Gilday,  Margaret  D. 
Goodman,  Julia  T. 
Hageman,  Mattie 
Halsey,  L.  Alice 
Hurtt,  Bertha 
Hodgkins,  Edith  M. 
Hodge,  Ruby  M. 
Hukill,   Kate  B. 
Hull,   Hattie   M. 
Hays,  Fannie  M. 
Horton,  Anna  L. 
Howell,  Eliza  A. 
Howard,  Cora  Lillias 
Hudson,  Ina  May 
Hammerly,  M.  Lena 
Heath,   Winifred  Loraine 
Horton,  Mrs.  Annie  Irene 
Haggerty,    Elizabeth    A. 
Hodges,  Lu  Amy 
Hutton,  Mrs.  C.  E. 
Hunsberger,  Mrs.  Alice 
Inglis,  Louise 
Irons-Butler,   Mae 
Junkin,   Mary 
Johnson,  Duane 
Kanawyer,  Mrs.  I.  N. 
Knapp,  Edna   Helen 
Kleaver,   W.   L. 
Lane,  Gertrude  S. 
Lynn,   Stella  Elliot 
La  Shelle,  Isabella 
Lang,  Mamie  B. 
Lietzau,  Emily  A. 
Lambert,  Mabel  James 
Laack,  Clara 
Lowry,  Minnie  E. 
Lawford,  Bertha  Buell 
Lucas,   Sue  W. 
Larkin,  Jeanette  J.  Cantrell 
McCutcheon,   Sadie  E. 


County 
San   Bernardino 
Los  Angeles 
Butte 

Santa  Clara 
San  Luis  Obispo 
Los  Angeles 
Los  Angeles 
Orange 
Santa  Clara 
Mendocino 
Santa   Clara 
Sutter 

Los  Angeles 
Los  Angeles 
Los  Angeles 
Tulare 
Mendocino 
Santa   Clara 
Santa   Clara 
San  Bernardino 
Santa  Cruz 
San  Bernardino 
Los  Angeles 
San  Bernardino 
Los  Angeles 
Humboldt 
Los  Angeles 
Los  Angeles 
Tulare 
Tulare 
Placer 
Alameda 
Shasta 
Amador 
Sacramento 
San  Luis  Obispo 
Alameda 
Shasta 
San  Joaquin 
Lake 

Los  Angeles 
Humboldt 
Fresno 
Ventura 
Siskiyou 
Alameda 
Santa  Barbara 
Solano 
Tehama 
Los  Angeles 
Los  Angeles 
Los  Angeles 
Santa  Cruz 
Los  Angeles 
Mendocino 
Sacramento 
Plumas 
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Name 
McFadden,  Isabel 
Mclnerny,   Margaret  F. 
McGuire,  'i.  H. 
McKay,   Fannie  M. 
Mackenzie,  Anna 
McKenzie,  Annie 
Mclntyre,  Josephine  L. 
Mailer,  Jessie  W. 
Melvin,  Margaret  M. 
Merrill,  Mrs.   Rosa  Mcintosh 
Miller,   Elizabeth  E. 
Miller,  Lettie  A. 
Millington,  Z.  P. 
Moon,  Edith  Iona 
Moran,   Julia 
Myrick,  Sadie  E. 
Murray,  Margaret  T. 
Nichols,  Eva  M. 
Ney,    Clara   Blake 
Nason,  Mildred  W. 
O'Neill,  Florence  Marie 
Otto,  Cora  M. 
Parcell,  Zulema  L. 
Pierpont,  Mary  Olive 
Pryor,   Rowena  L. 
Pockman,  Mabel  Frances 
Paschich,  K.  Frances 
Piezzie,  Mae  A. 
Parker,  William  Edward 
Priestley,  Herbert  I. 
Reed,  Ida  Dell 
Reed,  Jennie  Wright 
Reidy,  Florence  M. 
Riley,  Kate  E. 
Rolfe,  Banna  L. 
Rogers,  Harriet  D. 
Ross,  Jennie  R. 
Ruh,  Lillian 
Ruddock,   Mary  Alice 
Ryan,  Ida  A. 
Ryan,  Mamie 
Steinart,  Effie 

Swerdfeger,  Grace  Elizabeth 
Sullivan,   Mary  E. 
Savage,  William  J. 
Savage,  Mary  A. 
Segerstrom,  E.   Christine 
Slavich,  Marguerite  F. 
Stark,  Susie  F. 
Sturtevant,  Nellie  M. 
Simmen,  Edith  M.  Stafford 
Smith,  Henrietta 
Smith,  Felita  M. 
St.  Ores,  Mabel 
Slade,  Elsie  May 
Sparks,  Lillian 
Schmitt,  Frank 


County 
Los  Angeles 
Merced 
Nevada 
Santa   Cruz 
Los  Angeles 
Solano 

San  Francisco 
Sonoma 
Napa 
Plumas 
Merced 

San  Bernardino 
Mendocino 
Los  Angeles 
San   Benito 
Napa 
Marin 
Solano 
Los  Angeles 
Shasta 
Alameda 
Santa    Cruz 
Los  Angeles 
Santa  Barbara 
Colusa 

San  Bernardino 
Sonoma 
Sonoma 
San  Francisco 
Los  Angeles 
Los  Angeles 
Los  Angeles 
Alameda 
Alameda 
Los  Angeles 
Sonoma 
Santa   Cruz 
Los  Angeles 
Mendocino 
Butte 
Merced 
Los  Angeles 
Los  Angeles 
Santa  Clara 
San  Mateo 
San  Mateo 
Los  Angeles 
Amador 
Plumas 
Alameda 
Santa   Clarj, 
San  Diego 
Fresno 
Napa 
Napa 
Alameda 
Siskiyou 
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Name 
Kane,  Renna  L. 
Killam,  Ruth  A. 
Luttge,  Minnie  June 
Lambert,   Mabel  James 
Martin,  E.  Levenia 
Mclntyre,  Eva 
Nelligan,  M.  'Agnes 
Ney,  Clara  Blake 
Purcell,  Naomi 
Pfaffenberger,  Carrie 
Phillips,  Edith  C. 
Ramage,  Ellen  T. 
Rodgers,  Alice 
Roscoe,  Mary  L. 
Sisk,  Richard  M. 
Shaw,  Julia  R. 
Woodson,   Meta   May 
Wheeler,   Winifred   C. 


Codnty 
Los  Angeles 
Alameda 
Los  Angeles 
Los  Angeles 
Santa  Clara 
Santa  Clara 
Sonoma 
Los  Angeles 
Santa    Clara 
Los  Angeles 
Los  Angeles 
Alameda 
Santa   Clara 
Sonoma 
Colusa 
Sacramento 
San  Diego 
Santa  Clara 


Granted  by  State  Board  of  Education  May  3,  1907. 


Application  for  High  School   Life  Diploma. 


Cogswell,  A.  Horatio 
Everett,  Laura  B. 


Alameda 
Alameda 


Application  for  Grammar  School   Life  Diploma. 


Angell,  Lena  M. 
Borden,  Ada  May 
Bryan,   Delia   M. 
Cotton,  Bessie  B. 
Comstock,  Jessie 
Dimock,   Helena 
George,   Cosa  A. 
O'Brien,  Agnes 
Pontious,  Annie  L. 
Richmond,   Maude  E. 
Steward,  Alma  R. 
Sargent,  Elizabeth  May 
Scribner,  Nelson  L. 
Tindell,  Emma  Edna 
Ward,  Jane  M. 
Whelan,  Mary  J. 
White,  Effie  F.   Posey 


Riverside 
Orange 
Santa   Clara 
San   Diego 
San   Joaquin 
Orange 
Solano 
Solano 
Santa  Clara 
Riverside 
Orange 
Santa  Clara 
Alameda 
San    Joaquin 
Alameda 
Riverside 
San  Joaquin 


Application  for  Special   Life  Diploma. 


Clark,  Matie  Pearl 
Treutlein,  Theodore 


Orange 
San   Diego 
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Application  for  "New  Issue"  Life  Diploma. 

Name  County 

"Waters,  Mrs.  C.  K.  San  Francisco 

Application  for  University  Document. 

Gilson,  Mabel  E.  Alameda  U.  of  C. 

Watkins,  Jettora  Elizabeth  San  Joaquin  U.  of  C. 

Application  for   Normal    Document. 

O'Bannon,  Mary  B.  Alameda 

Tindell,   Emma   Edna  San  Joaquin 

Wilcox,  Josephine  C.  San  Diego 


THE  PRESIDENT  AND  WEAKLINGS. 

That  Harvard  speech  of  President  Roosevelt's  wherein  he  told 
those  young  men  to  play  hard,  but  not  too  much,  and  not  to  forget 
that  there  are  more  important  things  than  play;  and  on  the  one  hand 
not  to  be  cowards  and  weaklings,  and  on  the  other  hand  not  to  be 
mere  brutes,  may,  for  aught  we  know,  have  been  a  masterpiece  of 
political  sagacity.  We  have  noticed  that  whenever  Mr.  Roosevelt 
writes  or  talks  in  a  way  that  reminds  us  of  the  copybook  or  a  para- 
phrase of  Dr.  Watts'  hymns  or  McGuffey's  Fifth  Reader,  it  is  almost 
always  eyplained  in  terms  of  political  sagacity.  "People  like  it," 
somebody  says,  and  usually  adds  that  while  it  does  not  "appeal  to 
you  and  me,"  it  is  highly  esteemed  out  West  or  down  South  or  some- 
where else  a  long  way  off.  We  have,  never  happened  to  meet  any  one 
who  owned  to  any  special  liking  for  it  himself,  although  our  ac- 
quaintance includes  some  of  the  simplest  types  of  human  life  as  yet 
known  to  science.  No  matter  how  plain  and  honest  our  fellow-citizen 
may  be,  he  always  appears  somewhat  blase,  and  passes  it  on  to 
some  one  else  whom  he  believes  to  be  still  plainer.  Where  are  these 
wildfolk,  clad  in  goatskins,  and  possibly  anthropophagous  in  taste, 
whom  the  mere  remark  that  it  is  better  to  be  good  than  bad  so 
strangely  moves?  Of  course  we  have  in  mind  not  the  incidental  foot- 
ball bearings  of  the  President's  speech,  but  its  moral  counsels.  In 
advocating  the  manly  virtues  for  men  and  the  womanly  virtues  for 
women  and  the  civic  virtues  for  citizens  and  the  homely  virtues  for 
the  home,  always  in  the  most  general  terms,  his  public  addresses  sel- 
dom get  beyond  what  is  already  involved  in  the  dictionary  definitions. 
The  man  who  wrote  of  him, 

"His  sword  within  its  scabbard  sleeps,  but  mercy,  how  it  snores!" 
might  rather  have  said  it  of  his  mind  when  snoozing  on  these  moral 
rudiments,   for   surely   there   are   few   intellects   in   the   country  more 
noisy  in  their  inactivities  when  virtue  is  the  theme. — From  Chronicle 
and  Comment  in  the  April  Bookman. 
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Western    School    News. 


Meetings. 


The  California  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation will  meet  at  Santa  Cruz, 
December,  1907.  Morris  E.  Dailey, 
San  Jose,  President;  Mrs.  M.  M. 
Fitz  Gerald,  405  Fillmore  Street, 
Secretary. 

Northern  California  Teachers' 
Association,  Sacramento;  C.  H. 
Camper,    Chico,    Pres.      Oct.    22-25. 


Southern  California  Teachers' 
Association  will  meet  December 
20  and  21,  at  Los  Angeles.  H.  A. 
Adrian,   Santa  Barbara,  President. 

National  Educational  Associa- 
tion, Los  Angeles,  Cal.  July  8-12. 
Nathan  Schaeffer,  President,  Har- 
risburg,  Pa.;  Irwin  Shepard,  Sec- 
retary,  Winona,   Minn. 


NOTES 

E.  H.  Walker  of  the  Hanford  High.  School  was  elected  memher  of 
the  Council  of  Education,  an  honor  he  well  merits. 

Supt.  F.  B.  Cooper  has  been  re-elected  City  Superintendent  of 
Seattle  for  four  years  at  a  salary  of  $5,000  per  year. 

James  D.  Graham  has  resigned  as  Superintendent  of  Schools  of 
Pasadena  and  accepted  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  Long  Beach. 

D.  R.  Augsburg  will  conduct  a  summer  normal  school  for  teachers 
of  drawing  in  Parker  Normal  School,  Chicago,  111. 

Frank  Bunker,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Seattle,  has 
been  elected  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Los  Angeles  at  a 
salary  of  $3,500  per  year. 

G.  P.  Hartley,  who  taught  for  many  years  in  San  Mateo  County, 
died  May  3.  He  always  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
community  in  which  he  lived  and  was  a  successful  teacher. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Moore,  Superintendent  of  Los  Angeles,  has  become  a 
strong  advocate  for  better  educational  facilities  for  the  school  children 
of  Los  Angeles. 

Ednah  Rich  of  Santa  Barbara  has  been  given  the  distinguished 
honor  and  responsibility  of  conducting  the  Manual  Training  Depart- 
ment of  the  Chicago  "University  Summer  School.  This  will  not  inter- 
fere with  the  Santa  Barbara  Summer  School,  which  begins  July  15. 

The  San  Francisco  Association  of  Teachers'  Council,  of  which 
Joseph  O'Connor,  principal  of  the  Mission  High  School,  is  the  head, 
was  largely  instrumental  in  securing  the  extra  appropriation  of  $100,000 
for  teachers'  salaries. 

The  California  Promotion  Committee,  R.  P.  Jennings,  chairman, 
has  issued  a  new  map  of  California.  An  excellent  map  for  your  school. 
It  will  be  sent  to  any  address  for  ten  cents.  Address,  California 
Promotion  Committee,  Union  Square,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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At  the  election  to  membership  in  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  at  the 
University  of  California  this  spring  out  of  the  twelve  chosen  from  the 
Senior  Class,  nearly  five  hundred  in  number,  three  were  from  Han- 
ford  Union  High  School.  As  the  election  to  this  society  is  based  upon 
scholarship  and  general  excellence  in  the  student  work,  the  com- 
munity of  Hanford  feels  a  just  pride  in  this  evidence  of  the  standing 
of  its  high  school.  The  three  young  ladies  elected  are  Annie  Dale 
Biddle,  Anna  L.  Barney  and  Mary  Crowell. 

A  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Northern  California 
Teachers'  Association  was  held  in  Sacramento  May  1,  at  which  time 
preliminary  preparations  were  made  for  the  annual  convention  in 
October.  Those  who  met  were  President  C.  H.  Camper  of  Chico,  J.  D. 
Sweeney  of  Red  Bluff,  C.  N.  Shane  of  Auburn  and  O.  W.  Erlewine  of 
Sacramento.  In  the  selection  of  the  date  for  the  convention  it  was 
decided  to  hold  forth  from  October  22  to  October  25  inclusive.  The 
forenoon  of  October  22  and  all  of  October  25  will  be  devoted  to  County 
Institute  work,  the  different  Counties  meeting  separately.  The  after- 
noon of  the  22nd  and  all  of  the  24th  and  25th  will  be  given  over  to  the 
work  of  the  association.  One  of  the  evenings  will  be  devoted  to  a 
reception  to  the  visitors  in  the  Crocker  Art  Gallery.  On  the  other 
evenings  general  lectures  will  be  held. 

"An  Essay  on  Moral  Training  in  Public  Schools"  is  the  title  of  a 
new  booklet  that  is  very  well  worth  the  reading.  Under  the  sub- 
divisions of  "Morality,  a  Matter  of  Public  Importance;"  "The  Neces- 
sity of  Moral  Training;"  "The  Basis  and  Methods  of  Moral  Code,"  the 
writer  has  handled  the  subject  in  a  philosophical,  interesting  and 
scholarly  manner.  Price  10  cents.  Published  by  Thomas  Bersford, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

"California,  Queen  of  Old  Columbia,"  words  and  music  by  Jennie 
L.  Thorp,  is  the  most  popular  song  for  California  school  children  yet 
published.  Price,  10  cents.  Address  Mrs.  Jennie  L.  Thorp,  Healds- 
burg,  Cal.,  or  The  Whitaker  &  Ray  Co.,  141-145  Grove  street,  San 
Francisco. 

*      *      * 

PIONEER    EDUCATOR    CALLED    BY    DEATH. 

Griffith  Price  Hartley,  who  was  principal  of  the  Grammar  School 
at  Halfmoon  Bay  from  1864  to  1876,  and  principal  of  the  Redwood  City 
School  from  1876  to  1890  and  from  1894  to  1895,  and  who  served  as 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools  from  1872  to  1883,  passed  away  at 
his  home  in  Redwood  City  May  2.  Mr.  Hartley  was  a  native  of  Wales, 
aged  65  years. 

He  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  New  York  and  his  first  school 
teaching  was  in  Herkimer  County,  N.  Y.  He  was  an  able  man  and  an 
excellent  educator.  In  his  death  the  schools  of  San  Mateo  County  lose 
a  tried  friend  and  one  who  always  worked  for  their  betterment. 
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The  following  resolutions  were  adopted  in  his  honor  by  the  Board 
of  Education: 

Resolutions  of   Respect. 

Whereas,  It  has  pleased  Almighty  God  to  remove  from  associating 
with  us  ex7Superintendent  G.  P.  Hartley,  a  man  who  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  schools  and  school  teachers  of  San  Mateo  County  for 
more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century;  and,  whereas,  he  has  been  particu- 
larly connected  with  the  Board  of  Education  and  its  work: 

There  Be  It  Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Education,  in  meeting 
assembled,  on  the  4th  day  of  May,  1907,  express  its  heartfelt  sorrow 
over  his  departure,  recognizing  that  the  schools  of  this  county  have 
lost  a  friend  who  was  always  deeply  in  earnest  for  their  improvement, 
and  who  had  devoted  the  best  of  his  life  that  they  might  have  the 
success  they  now  enjoy. 

Resolved,     That  the   sympathy   of  the  members   of  this  Board  be 
extended  to  the   bereaved  widow  in  her  hour   of   affliction,   and  that 
copies  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  to  her,  other  copies  to  the  public 
press,  and  the  same  be  engrossed  upon  the  minutes  of  this  Board. 
(Signed):  GEO.  W.  HALL,  President. 

ROY  W.  CLOUD,  Secretary. 
WILLIAM  J.   SAVAGE, 
EMILY   A.   LEIGHTON, 
M.  L.  BENSON. 


BERKELEY  SALARIES. 

The  following  is  the  new  schedule  of  teachers'  salaries  for 
Berkeley.  Berkeley  has  set  an  example  for  the  whole  state.  Supt. 
Waterman  and  Mr.  Biedenbach,  principal  of  the  McKinley  School, 
were  largely  instrumental  in  securing  the  adoption  of  the  salary  raise. 
The  new  schedule  is  to  be  as  follows: 

Principals  of  school  buildings  of  nine  rooms  or  under,  $1,320  a 
year;  ten,  eleven  and  twelve-room  buildings,  $1,680;  thirteen,  fourteen 
or  fifteen-room  buildings,  $1,920;   sixteen  rooms  or  more,  $2,280. 

Grade  Teachers — First,  fifth,  sixth,  seventh  and  eighth  grades: 
Regular  substitutes,  $720;  teachers  of  less  than  two  years  experience, 
$840;  two  or  three  years,  $960;  four  or  five  years,  $1,020;  six  or  seven 
years,  $1,080;  eight  or  nine  years,  $1,140;  ten  years  or  more,  $1,200. 
Teachers  in  the  second,  third  and  fourth  grades  to  receive  $60  less 
than  the  above  schedule. 

Special  Teachers — Music,  drawing  and  domestic  science,  $1,400; 
manual  training,  $1,680;  assistants  in  manual  training,  $1,200;  janitors, 
high  school,  $225  a  month;  Hillside,  $50;  Whittier,  $125;  Longfellow, 
$50;  McKinley,  $130;  Le  Conte,  $100;  Lincoln,  $120;  Grayson,  $20; 
Columbus,  $85;   San  Pablo,  $90;  Washington,  $100;  Emerson,  $70. 

High  School  principal,  $2,700;  vice-principal,  $2,000;  clerk  to  prin- 
cipal, $900;  heads  of  departments,  $1,680. 

Teachers  of  less  than  two  years'  experience,  $1,080;  two  years' 
experience,  $1,200;  three  years,  $1,320;  four  years,  $1,440;  five  years, 
$1,500;  teacher  of  laboratory  science,  $60  extra. 
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The   following   is   printed   by   request   of   the    Superintendent   of 
Plumas  County: 

GOVERNMENT  DIRECTORY. 

President  of  the  United  States,  Theodore  Roosevelt  (  pronounced 
"Roze-uh-velt") ;   salary  $50,000. 

Vice-President,  Chas.  W.  Fairbanks;  salary  $8,000. 

President  pro  tem  of  Senate,  Wm.  P.  Frye;  $8,000. 

Speaker  of  House,  Jos.  G.  Cannon;    $8,000. 

THE  CABINET. 
Arranged  in  order  of  presidential  succession. 
Secretary  State,  Elihu  Root;  Treasury,  Geo.  B.  Cortelyou;  War,, 
Wm.  H.  Taft;  Attorney-General,  Chas.  J.  Bonaparte;  Postmaster-Gen- 
eral, Geo.  L.  Meyer;  Secretary  Navy,  Victor  H.  Metcalf;  Interior, 
James  R.  Garfield;  Agriculture,  Jas.  Wilson;  Commerce  and  Labor, 
Oscar  S.  Strauss.     Salary  $8,000  each. 

THE  SUPREME  COURT. 
Chief  Justice,  Melville  W.  Fuller  (Dem.);  salary  $13,000.  Asso- 
ciate Justices,  salary  $12,500  each,  Jno.  M.  Harlan  (Rep.),  David  J. 
Brewer  (Rep.),  William  H.  Moody  (Rep.),  Edward  D.  White  (Dem.) 
Rufus  W.  Peckham  (Dem.),  Jos.  McKenna  (Rep.),  Oliver  W.  Holmes 
(Rep.),  Wm.  R.  Day  (Rep.). 


SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

More  than  any  one  else  should  give  constant  care  and  attention  to  their 
Hair.  The  inactivity,  close  confinement  indoors,  the  drying  and  poisonous 
effect  of  chalk  dust  all  combine  to  destroy  the  healthy  growth  of  the  hair. 

SCALP  EXAMINATION    FREE 

DOES  YOUR  SCALP   ITCH? 

HAS  YOUR   HAIR   LOST   ITS   LUSTRE? 

IS   IT  TURNING  GRAY  PREMATURELY? 

HAVE   YOU    DANDRUFF? 

IS  YOUR   HAIR  FALLING? 

In  fact,  is  anything  wrong  with  your  Hair?  If  so,  let  us  make  free 
examination,  state  condition  of  your  Hair  and,  if  you  so  desire,  treat  your 
scalp.    We  know  How. 

REFERENCES  FROM  PROMINENT  EDUCATORS. 

Cosgrove's   Hair  Stores 

1718  Sacramento  Street San    Francisco 

2313    Telegraph    Avenue Berkeley 

206  Second  Avenue San   Mateo 


STAMMERING. 
And     Speech     Defects     cured.       Breathing     Gymnastics,     Elocution, 
Aesthetic   Physical    Culture.     Mrs.   Elizabeth   Dohrmann.     Telephone 
Fell  874.     150  Central  Avenue,  near  Haight  Street. 


\]f\        Irlnnn      We  *""  cons^er  ^e   publication  of  anything   new    and 
(llW       UPmS      practical  in  the  line  of  School   Aids,  Apparatus,  etc.     We 
HUH    lUUUUi    solicit  correspondence  along  this  line. 

The  WHITAKER  &  RAY  CO.,  Educational  Publishers 

143  GROVE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 

C.  C.  McDougall                        Geo.  B.  McDougall 

.  McDOUGALL  BROTHERS 

ARCHITECTS 

755  Devisadero  Street 

Cunningham,  Curtiss  &  Welch 

Wholesale  Booksellers  and  Stationers 

Pacific  Coast  Depository  for  the  Leading  Edu- 
cational Publishers 

School  Text  Books 

School  Library  Books 

Reference  Books,  Etc. 

Miscellaneous  Fiction  and  Juveniles 

Formerly  330  Pine  St.             Phone  West  SS92 

San   Francisco:    Irwin  Street,  Bet.  Sixth  and 

Seventh 

Los  Angeles  :   252  South  Spring  Street 

OUR    BEST 

HIGH  SCHOOL  BOOKS 

DOLLARS. 

If  you  wish  your  dollars  to  earn  the 

[High  Scholarship 
Characteristics:  J  Class  Room  Utility 

[Mechanical  Perfection 

most  for  you,  consistent  with  safety, 
place  them  where  they  will  be  kept 
in    ceaseless    activity    and    earn    you 
legitimately     twelve     per     cent,     per 
annum.     We  will  be  glad  to  tell  you 
all  about  it,  for  your  information,  and 
for  your  investment,  if  you  so  desire. 
Write  us  today. 

The  Essentials  of  Algebra,  300  pp.  $1.00 

By  R.  J.  Alley  and  D.  A.  Rothrock. 
The  Elements  of  Geometry,  370  pp.  $1.25 

By  W.  N.  Bush  and  J.  B.  Clarke. 

The  First  Year   of  Latin,   328  pp. ..$1.00 

By  "W.  B.  Gunnison  and  W.  S.  Harley. 

By  W.  B.  Gunnison  and  W.  S.  Harley. 
Eirst      Year      English      for      High 
Schools    $  .60 

By  Emogene  E.  Simons. 

Elements   of  Economics,   385  pp..  .  .$1.00 

By  C.  J.  Bullock. 

For  Catalogue   Address 

Sallys' 

SILVER,  BURDETT&  CO. 

NEW  YORK        BOSTON        CHICAGO 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

W.  0.  Hartranft,  First  National  Bank  Building 
Berkeley 

t^T       CASH  STORE     ^0 

NOW  NO.  U  TO  24  STEUART  ST.  S.  F.  ONLY 
WHOLESALE  MAILORDER  RATES  TO  FAMILIES 
WRITE  US  FOR    PRICED    CATALOG    SAVES   H 

Tbis  is  tbe  Official  Journal  of  Education.     Tbe  law  requires  tbat  tbe  Clerk  of 
fbe  scbool  district  file  it  with  the  teacher  before  the  end  of  each  month. 
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HARBIN  SPRINGS 


Of    Lake    County    is    Positively   What    Made    California   so    Famous   as   a 

Health  Resort — by  Its  Great  Cures  That  Doctors  Could  not  Reach. 

And  They  are  Equally  as  Famous  for  Pleasure. 


Aren't  you  tired  and  worn  out  and  need  a  rest?  If  so,  why  not  go  to 
the  best  resort  in  the  world,  where  you  can  derive  more  benefit  for  less 
money  than  any  other  resort  in  the  State?  Elevation,  2000  feet,  where 
the  temperature  of  the  hottest  weather  we  have  is  only  86.  Absolutely 
free  from  fleas  and  mosquitoes.  All  kinds  of  mineral  baths,  tub  baths, 
mineral  medicated  mud  baths,  natural  mineral  steamroom  and  shower 
baths,  swimming  tank.  Best  water  in  the  State  for  kidney,  liver  and 
stomach  troubles.  A  positive  cure  for  neuralgia,  paralysis,  rheumatism, 
gout,  dropsy  and  skin  diseases.  Mountain  trails.  Best  equipped  gym- 
nasium in  the  State.  Fine  fishing  and  hunting  close  to  hotel.  Fine  vege- 
tables, garden,  dairy  and  livery  stable,  all  connected  with  hotel.  Round 
trip  to  Springs  at  any  S.  P.  office,  $7.  Send  for  booklet.  J.  A.  HAYS, 
Proprietor.     Take  Wm.  Spier's  stage  line  from  Calistoga. 


THE  HYLOPLATE 
BLACKBOARD 


NO  QUESTION  entering  into  the  construction  of  that  new  school  building 
is  more  important  than  the  one  of  blackboards.  To  have  a  perfect,  pleasing, 
durable  and  thoroughly  reliable  blackboard  surface,  which  takes  chalk  easily 
and  erases  clearly,  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction. 

THE  MAJORITY  of  school  house  architects  in  California  have  solved  this 
question  by  specifying  exclusively  the  use  of  Hyloplate. 

THE  SURFACE  of  Hyloplate  has  a  certain  velvety  touch,  which  makes  its 
use  a  pleasure.  It  takes  the  crayon  readily,  and  the  erasing  is  easy  and  perfect. 
There  is  no  breaking,  cracking  or  chipping.  It  is  easy  to  put  up  and  can  be 
taken  down  and  removed  if  desired. 

IT  IS  MADE  in  both  Black  and  Green  color.  Green  is  preferred  by  many 
educators  as  being  easier  on  the  eyes  of  pupil  and  teacher,  and  much  pleasanter 
to  use.     No  other  board  of  a  satisfactory  nature  is  made  in  green. 

THE  LIFE  of  Hyloplate  is  practically  limitless.  With  proper  care  it  will 
last  as  long  as  your   school  house. 

IF  BUILDING  a  new  school  house,  or  the  boards  in  your  old  one  are  not  per- 
fect, write  us  for  a  sample  and  state  your  requirements.     It  is  the 

MOST  ECONOMICAL  board  you  could  purchase,  both  In  point  of  price  and 
service. 


MANUFACTURERS. 


C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO. 


210-212  N.  Main  Street, 
Los  Angeles,   Cal. 
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San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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EDITORIAL,    NOTES 

Every  teacher  in  California  that  has  been  given  a  raise  in 
salary  should  attend  the  N.  E.  A.  meeting  at  Los  Angeles.  The 
others  can  afford  to  stay  at  home. 


Winship's  paper,  the  Journal  of  Education  of  June  20th, 
is  a  fine  number  on  salaries,  tenure,  and  pensions.  The  Journal 
is  always  alert  in  the  news  that  is  worth  while  in  the  better- 
ment of  the  schools. 

*  *     * 

The  attendance  at  the  Summer  School  of  the  University  of 
California  is  not  so  large  as  in  previous  years,  but  the  interest 

is  just  as  great. 

*  *     * 

Dr.  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown  is  making  a  close  study  of 
the  school  systems  of  large  cities.  The  public  may  expect 
some  interesting  reports  from  the  Department  of  Education. 


John  A.  Walker  of  the  Dixon  Crucible  Co.  is  dead.  His 
life  stood  for  civic  virtues.  He  was  a  man  whose  business 
success  made  him  friendly  to  all,  and  tempered  his  life  with 
human  graces.  He  vitalized  the  entire  business  of  his  great 
establishment  and  even  the  trade  bulletin  issued  by  the  firm 
was  full  of  little  sermons. 


Is  it  not  possible  to  educate  public  sentiment  to  believe  that 
ten  million  invested  in  buildings,  equipment  and  professors 
at  the  University  of  California  will  pay  a  good  interest  on 
the  principal. 

^c         ^s         ^c 

It  is  to  be  hoped  the  prominent  educators  will  not  use  the 
foyer  of  the  halls  as  a  hotel  lobby  at  the  N.  E.  A. 
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The  mechanism  of  Ideas  was  the  subject  of  a  talk  by  John 
Adams  of  the  University-  of  London  before  the  Teachers' 
Institute  of  San  Francisco.     He  said : 

"The  imbibing  of  the  same  idea  will  have  a  different  effect 
on  different  people.  Neither  can  one  imbibe  two  ideas  at 
the  same  time.  Try  to  think  of  two  colors  at  once,  or  try  to 
realize  two  distinct  airs  of  music  simultaneously.  Contrary 
ideas  neither  fuse  nor  conflict.  Fundamentally,  it  is  essential 
to  know  how  to  associate  ideas  together.  The  object  of  an 
idea  is  to  get  into  consciousness,  into  the  dome  of  thought, 
and  every  self-respecting  idea  aims  at  one  place  in  that  dome, 
and  that  is  the  apex.  The  old  philosophers  described  ideas 
as  living  things,  with  hands  and  feet.  Ideas  are  also  regarded 
as  contents  of  the  mind,  as  forces.  All  have  a  certain  amount 
of  pulse.  If  one  could  arrange  all  the  ideas  of  the  soul, 
systematically  in  order,  he  would  know  which  to  expand  and 
which  to  restrict.  If  I  suggest  'a  thing  of  beauty,'  there  is  a 
similar  deduction  in  all  our  minds,  for  we  have  parallel  minds, 
but  there  is  no  ripple  if  we  do  not  know  the  contents  of  the 
mind.  We  cannot  rid  ourselves  of  ideas,  but  we  must  pre- 
vent ideas.  The  art  of  forgetting  is  to  learn  to  remember 
something  else,  and  this  is  the  teacher's  mission  in  the  stimula- 
tion against  temptation.  Present  things  right,  not  wrong. 
'To  the  pure,  all  things  are  pure,'  for  there  is  no  welcome  for 
evil  within,  and  this  is  my  last  message  to  you." 

Alfred  Roncovieri,  presiding,  gave  brief  words  of  fare- 
well to  teachers,  and  thanked  the  speakers  on  behalf  of  the 
Board  of  Education  for  the  enlightening  and  entertaining 
course  of  lectures  which  had  been  presented  at  this  institute. 


Chicago   Park,   Mar.    10,    1907. 
Harr  Wagner, 

Ed.  Western  Educational  Journal, 
San  Francisco,   Cal. 

Dear  Sir:  In  the  March  "Review  of  Reviews"  is  an  article 
entitled,  "School  Organization  and  Instruction,"  in  which  is 
discussed  a  paper  by  Prof.  Wilbur  S.  Jackman,  advocating 
that  in  order  "to  be  educative  the  dominant  note  of  a  school 
must  be  creative." 

After  devoting  my  time  to  domestic  life  for  seventeen 
years,  I  have  resumed  the  profession  of  teaching,  in  country 
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schools,  but  have  not  been  able  to  get  as  desirable  results  as 
under  the  old  regime,  when  a  teacher  was  not  hampered  by 
arbitrary  grading. 

Will  you  permit  me  to  offer  a  suggestion  for  discussion  in 
the  Western  Journal.  Quoting  from  the  same  article:  "Train- 
ing schools  of  the  'cloister'  type  must  yield  to  those  based  on 
the  'social  settlement.'  "  Our  Normal  Schools  are  grinding 
out  teachers  of  no  creative  ability  whatever,  with  the  result 
that  their  pupils  become  a  lot  of  parrots. 

Why  could  we  not  have,  in  connection  with  our  training 
schools,  boarding  schools,  filled  with  children  from  the  country 
schools,  preferably  the  most  stupid?  Then  require  every 
normal  student  to  manage,  nurse,  clothe,  and  in  every  way 
care  for  these  children,  performing  every  duty  required  of  a 
parent,  as  well  as  a  teacher.  They  should  actually  perform 
all  the  labor  required  to  run  the  establishment,  studying  psy- 
chology from  the  child,  rather  than  from  books,  and  devising 
means  for  reaching  the  individual  needs  of  each  child. 

I  have  never  yet  found  a  child  too  stupid  to  learn,  but 
the  same  system  won't  fit  them  all. 

A  year  ago  I  had  a  pupil  who,  after  two  years  of  schooling, 
could  not  read  half  way  through  the  "State  Primer."  In  two 
months  he  was  reading  in  the  "First  Reader,"  with  unusual 
expression,  and  remarkably  eager  to  learn.  But  I  used 
methods  never  taught  in  a  Normal  School. 
Very  truly  yours, 

(Mrs.)  Mary  H.  Ingham. 

Colfax,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Box  12  A. 

*     *     * 

Sentence  Sermons. 

Character  is  the  fruitage  of  daily  choices. 

Love  makes  the  heaviest  load  seem  light. 

To  be  willing  to  be  saved  alone  is  to  be  lost. 

The  truly  godly  see  something  divine  in  all. 

Your  appreciation  may  be  another's  inspiration. 

Learn  to  find  life's  worth  in  your  work  more  than  in  your 
wage. 

It's  no  use  praying  for  power  until  you  are  sure  of  your 
purpose. 

You  cannot  find  full  truth  until  you  obey  the  truth  you  have 
to  the  full. 
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Idiosyncrasies  of  Our  School  Law. 

After  eating  to  order  the  recent  San  Francisco  Teachers'  Institute 
Superintendent  Roncovieri,  in  his  opening  address,  stated  that  teachers 
for  some  years  past  had  shown  but  little  interest  in  securing  proper 
educational  legislation,  and  he  kindly  but  urgently  requested  sugges- 
tions looking  toward  educational  reform.  In  response  to  this  invita- 
tion the  following  discussion  is  submitted,  with  the  hope  that  it  may 
aid  in  securing  wise  and  comprehensive  laws  for  the  administration 
and  maintenance  of  our  public  schools. 

If  you  deny  it,  let  the  danger  light  upon  your  charter. 

— Merchant  of  Venice,  IV.   i. 

Fundamental  Principles. 

The  state  provides  for  a  public  school  system,  and  the  state 
constitution  devotes  an  entire  article  to  the  subject  of  educa- 
tion. A  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  is  provided 
among  the  state  officers;  a  Superintendent  of  Schools  is  pro- 
vided for  each  county;  a  State  Board  of  Education  is  provided, 
and  some  of  its  duties  are  specified ;  a  County  Board  of  Educa- 
tion is  provided,  with  some  of  its  duties ;  a  state  school  fund  is 
created;  and  the  legislature  is  directed  to  provide  for  a  system 
of  common  schools  by  which  a  free  school  shall  be  supported 
in  each  school  district  of  the  state. 

Article  IX,  section  6,  of  the  constitution,  says : — 
The  public  school  system  shall  include  primary  and  gram- 
mar schools,  and  such  high  schools,  evening  schools,  normal 
schools,  and  technical  schools  as  may  be  established  by  the 
legislature,  or  by  municipal  authority. 

Powers  of  a  City  Charter. 

The  details  of  the  system  depend  upon  the  general  laws 
enacted  by  the  legislature.  However,  the  constitution  pro- 
vides that  in  case  of  municipal  corporations,  certain  towns  and 
cities  may  frame  and  adopt  a  charter  as  a  basis  for  local  govern- 
ment. In  the  provisions  governing  city  charters,  the  constitu- 
tion makes  some  special  provisions  relating  to  public  schools. 

Article  XI,  section  8%,  says : — 

It  shall  be  competent,  in  all  charters  framed  under  the  au- 
thority given  by  section  eight  of  article  eleven  of  this  con- 
stitution, to  provide,  in  addition  to  those  provisions  allowable 
by  this  constitution,  and  by  the  laws  of  the  state,  as  follows : 

i.      (Relating  to  police  courts  and  judges.) 

2.     For  the  manner  in  which,  the  times  at  which,  and  the 
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terms  for  which  the  members  of  boards  of  education  shall  be 
elected  or  appointed,  and  the  number  which  shall  constitute  any 
one  of  such  boards. 

3.  (Relating  to  police  commissioners.) 

4.  (Relating  to  boards  of  election. ) 

Where  a  city  and  county  government  has  been  merged  and 
consolidated  into  one  municipal  government,  it  shall  also  be 
competent  in  any  charter  framed  under  said  section  eight  of 
said  section  eleven,  to  provide  for  the  manner  in  which,  the 
times  at  which,  and  the  terms  for  which  the  several  county 
officers  shall  be  elected  or  appointed,  and  for  their  compensa- 
tion, and  for  the  number  of  deputies  that  each  shall  have,  and 
for  the  compensation  payable  to  each  of  such  deputies. 

A  charter,  being  a  creature  of  the  constitution,  operates 
under  conferred  privileges.  These  privileges  are  of  at  least 
two  kinds,  those  specially  conferred,  and  those  implied  as 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  spirit  of  specific  powers.  Charters 
thus  are  subordinate  to  the  general  laws  of  the  state  with  re- 
spect to  all  powers  not  conferred.  Article  XI,  section  6,  of 
the  constitution  says  on  this  point  that  "all  cities  and  towns 
heretofore  or  hereafter  organized,  and  all  charters  thereof 
framed  or  adopted  by  authority  of  this  constitution,  except  in 
municipal  affairs,  shall  be  subject  to  and  controlled  by  general 
laws." 

It  is  seen  that  the  powers  of  a  city  charter  relating  to  school 
matters  are  definitely  stated : — 

The  manner  of  electing  or  appointing  the  board  of 
education. 

2.  The  time  of  their  election  or  appointment. 

3.  The  term  for  which  they  are  elected  or  appointed. 

4.  The  number  constituting  the  board. 

The  constitution  does  not  provide,  as  in  case  of  the  police 
courts,  for  the  "regulation,  government,  and  jurisdiction"  of 
the  board  by  the  charter.  Nor  does  it  provide,  as  in  case  of  the 
boards  of  election,  for  the  "regulation,  compensation,  and 
government"  of  the  board.  The  details  of  school  law,  "except 
in  municipal  affairs,  shall  be  subject  to  and  controlled  by  gen- 
eral laws."  It  is  conceded  that  the  school  system  is  established, 
governed,  and  maintained  as  a  state  affair,  not  as  a  municipal 
affair,  and  hence  is  not  a  competent  subject  for  charter  juris- 
diction. 
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The  Charter  of  San  Francisco  Takes  Wing. 

The  general  laws  fix  the  qualifications  for  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  cities  of  the  first  class  to  be  the  same 
as  for  an  "alderman" : 

i.     He  shall  be  a  qualified  voter. 

2.  He  shall  be  at  least  twenty-five  years  of  age. 

3.  He  shall  have  been  a  citizen  of  the  state  and  a  resident 
of  the  city  for  three  years  next  previous  to  his  election. 

But  the  San  Francisco  charter  will  not  abide.  It  declares 
that  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education  shall  be  not  less  than 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  shall  have  been  a  resident  of  the  city 
at  least  five  years  prior  to  his  appointment.  We  do  not  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  these  provisions,  but  we  question  their 
legality.  They  are  in  direct  conflict  with  the  state  law.  The 
charter  also  provides  that  the  Board  shall  not  have  "more  than 
two  members  of  the  same  political  party."  This  provision 
is  outside  the  jurisdiction  conferred  by  the  constitution.  The 
charter  also  provides  a  salary  for  the  members  of  the  Board. 
This  provision  is  not  authorized  by  the  state  constitution,  nor 
is  it  subject  to  the  general  law.  For  a  "general  law"  would 
authorize  all  boards  of  the  same  class  to  draw  salaries. 

The  state  law  provides  that  in  the  organization  of  the 
Board,  the  "superintendent  shall  appoint  a  clerk,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Board,  who  shall  act  as  secretary  of  the  Board. 
His  salary  shall  be  two  hundred  dollars  a  month.  Said  clerk 
may  be  removed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  superintendent,"  etc. 
But  the  charter  again  takes  wing,  and  declares  that  "the  Board 
may  elect  a  secretary,  who  shall  not  be  a  member  of  the  Board, 
and  who  shall  receive  an  annual  salary  of  eighteen  hundred 
dollars." 

The  state  constitution  says  that  "the  public  school  system 
shall  include  primary  and  grammar  schools,  and  such  high 
schools,  evening  schools,  normal  schools,  and  technical  schools, 
as  may  be  established  by  the  legislature  or  by  principal  au- 
thority." But  the  charter  again  implies  the  inefficiency  of  the 
constitution  by  declaring  that  "the  school  department  may  in- 
clude evening,  deportment,  technical,  cosmopolitan,  high,  and 
normal  schools."  Thus  the  charter  has  discovered  two  new 
species  unknown  to  the  constitution — deportment  and  cos- 
mopolitan schools.  If  they  are  varieties  mentioned  by  the  con- 
stitution, they  need  not  be  enumerated;  if  they  are  in  addition 
to  those  provided  by  the  constitution,  they  have  no  right  to 
exist. 
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The  state  law  provides  for  a  City  Board  of  Examiners  con- 
sisting of  the  superintendent  and  four  others  elected  by  the 
Board  of  Education.  The  charter  of  San  Francisco  provides 
that  the  superintendent  and  his  four  deputies,  whom  he  ap- 
points, shall  constitute  an  examining  board.  The  control  by 
the  state  law  is  not  in  evidence. 

The  Qualifications  for  Deputy  Superintendent. 

Although  the  constitution  confers  no  power  on  a  charter 
to  fix  the  qualifications  of  county  officers  or  their  deputies,  the 
San  Francisco  charter  provides  that  the  deputy  school  superin- 
tendents shall  have  been  residents  of  the  city  for  five  years 
next  previous  to  their  appointment.  Official  experience  in  this 
matter  in  the  past  may  throw  some  light  on  the  wisdom  of  the 
provision,  regardless  of  its  constitutionality. 

The  Levy  of  the  School  Tax. 

On  the  question  of  school  administration  is  there  more  possi- 
ble confusion  than  on  the  matter  of  the  school  funds.  Under  the 
trying  experiences  of  San  Francisco  during  the  past  year,  we 
have  seen  the  Board  of  Education  request,  almost  implore,  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  for  more  school  money.  And  in  making 
up  the  budget  for  next  year,  the  efforts  of  those  interested  in 
the  schools  seem  to  have  been  used  to  influence  the  Supervisors 
to  provide  liberally  for  the  school  department.  To  a  layman 
this  deference  to  the  Supervisors  appears  enigmatical.  The 
charter  says,  in  effect,  that  the  Board  of  Education  shall  esti- 
mate the  amount  needed  by  the  school  department  for  the  next 
year,  not  to  exceed  $32.50  per  each  pupil  in  attendance  during 
the  current  year,  and  that  the  Supervisors  "shall  levy  and  cause 
to  be  collected"  this  estimated  amount.  There  appears  to  be 
no  option — the  Supervisors  are  but  the  clerical  agency  to  carry 
into  effect  the  determination  of  the  Board  of  Education. 

But  in  case  the  charter  has  no  jurisdiction  in  the  matter, 
which  is  probable,  the  law  for  cities  of  the  first  class  provides 
that  the  Board  of  Education  shall  estimate  the  amount  needed 
for  the  next  year,  not  to  exceed  $35.00  per  each  pupil  in  at- 
tendance, and  the  municipal  council  is  "authorized  and  em- 
powered" to  levy  and  to  collect  the  same.  There  appears  to 
be  no  option  under  this  law. 

But  more  directly  to  the  point  is  the  provision  of  the  gen- 
eral law  that  directs  the  County  Superintendent  to  make  an 
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estimate  of  the  amount  of  county  school  fund  needed  for  the 
next  year,  and  says  that  the  Supervisors  must  levy  and  collect 
it.  And  in  case  they  do  not,  the  auditor  must  add  the  amount 
to  the  assessment  roll.  And  strange  to  say,  this  law  applies 
to  any  county,  or  city  and  county  (San  Francisco)  of  the  state, 
and  was  enacted  in  1905,  long  subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  the 
charter,  and  surely  supersedes  it.  Under  the  authority  of  this 
law,  the  San  Francisco  School  Superintendent  need  not  ap- 
proach the  Supervisors  as  one  seeking  grace,  but  as  one  with 
the  right  to  command. 

That  county  Supervisors  are  but  agencies  to  execute  the 
wish  of  the  Boards  of  Education  is  evident  also  from  the  law 
governing  county  high  schools.  This  law  provides  that  the 
county  Board  of  Education  shall  estimate  the  amount  needed 
for  the  school,  and  that  "It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors  to  include  in  their  annual  tax  levy"  the  amount  re- 
quired for  the  school. 

This  is  also  the  case  when  any  rural  district  is  taxed  for 
local  expenses.  The  authority,  as  directed  by  law,  determines 
the  amount  to  be  raised,  and  the  county  Supervisors  "must" 
levy  a  tax  sufficient  to  raise  the  amount  required. 

Does  the  Municipal  Budget  Include  School  Expenses? 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  charter  does  not  direct 
the  Supervisors  to  control  the  expenses  of  the  school  depart- 
ment. To  be  sure,  chapter  I  of  article  III  provides  that  all 
officers,  boards,  departments  and  commissions  must  submit 
their  estimates  for  the  necessary  expenses  of  their  several  de- 
partments for  the  next  year,  and  that  the  Supervisors  may 
exercise  an  option  in  making  up  the  budget.  But  if  this 
chapter  means  to  include  the  public  schools  among  the  munici- 
pal departments  falling  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Board  of 
Supervisors,  then  the  charter  is  superfluous  and  in  a  manner 
contradictory  by  providing  chapter  V  of  article  VII,  making 
special  provision  for  the  estimate,  the  levy,  and  the  collection 
of  school  funds,  without  the  option  of  the  Supervisors.  And 
this  is  clearly  the  intention  of  this  chapter,  for  the  collateral 
jurisdiction  of  the  Mayor  and  the  Supervisors  are  specifically 
granted  only  under  conditions  of  great  emergency,  when  the 
amount  levied  overreaches  the  limitation  fixed  for  normal  re- 
quirements. 

This  reasoning  gains  some  support  from  the  fact  that 
chapter  III  of  article  II  authorizes  the  Supervisors  to  provide 
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supplies  for  all  the  departments  and  offices  of  the  city  gov- 
ernment ;  and  at  the  same  time,  chapter  III  of  article  VII  au- 
thorizes the  Board  of  Education  to  provide  supplies  for  the 
schools.  In  fact,  in  both  the  state  law  and  the  charter,  there 
is  a  decided  tendency  to  separate  the  administration  of  the 
schools  from  all  other  features  of  local  administration. 

It  must  logically  be  so.  Consider  a  rural  or  village  school 
district  that  constitutes  a  part  of  a  county.  Of  necessity  the 
local  authorities  estimate  the  amount  of  funds  needed,  and 
the  County  Supervisors  are  required  to  levy  the  tax.  Now,  if 
the  district  should  enlarge  its  boundaries  until  its  jurisdiction 
becomes  identical  with  the  county,  there  exists  the  same  line 
of  cleavage  between  the  schools  as  the  creature  of  the  state, 
and  "municipal  affairs"  which  exist  because  of  local  con- 
ditions. There  is  no  more  justification  for  the  Supervisors' 
control  over  the  enlarged  district  than  there  is  for  their  con- 
trol over  the  small  district. 

Special  Legislation  Prohibited. 

Regarding  special  legislation  section  25  of  article  IV  of 
the  state  constitution  provides : 

The  legislature  shall  not  pass  special  or  local  laws  in  any 
of  the  following  enumerated  cases,  that  is  to  say : 

Twenty-seventh — providing  for  the  management  of  the 
common  schools. 

I  have  at  hand  the  charters  of  several  cities  of  the  state. 
One  city  provides  that  a  member  of  the  school  board  shall  be 
thirty  years  of  age;  another  provides  that  he  may  be  but 
twenty-five  years  old,  but  must  be  a  married  man.  It  appears 
that  getting  married  adds  the  wisdom  of  five  years  to  a  man. 
But  this  departure  from  uniformity  leads  to  the  observation 
that  if  the  schools  of  our  cities  are  turned  over  to  our  charters, 
each  town  and  city  will  have  a  system  of  its  own,  and  the  gen- 
eral result  will  be  as  if  the  legislature  had  enacted  a  special 
school  law  for  each  municipality  of  the  state.  The  spirit,  if 
not  the  letter,  of  the  constitution  would  be  violated. 

The  General  Law  is  Freakish. 

Not  only  of  charters  do  we  suggest  "Back  to  the  Constitu- 
tion," but  of  the  general  school  laws  as  well.  One  freakish 
provision  of  the  state  law  provides  that  high  school  books  shall 
be  uniform  throughout  the  state.     There  is  added  the  provision 
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that  the  "uniform"  books  shall  be  selected  from  a  list  recom- 
mended by  the  State  Board  of  Education.  Insomuch  as  the 
State  Board  has  recommended  every  reputable  text  published  in 
the  United  States,  the  uniformity  goes  glimmering. 

The  law  governing  the  cities  of  the  second  and  the  fourth 
classes  provides  for  a  superintendent  of  schools  by  popular 
election.  In  other  cities  the  Board  of  Education  shall  appoint 
a  superintendent.  Do  the  educators  of  California  attempt  to 
justify  this  discrimination? 

The  law  governing  the  schools  of  cities  of  the  fifth  class 
authorizes  the  Board  of  Education  to  establish  kindergartens  as 
part  of  the  public  schools.  The  Board  is  also  authorized  to 
exclude  all  children  under  six  years  of  age  from  the  public 
schools.  We  thus  may  have  a  kindergarten  that  cannot 
receive  pupils  under  six  years.  Perhaps,  after  all,  the  kinder- 
garten has  no  right  in  the  public  school  system.  It  is  not 
enumerated  in  the  list  authorized  by  the  constitution.  Why 
do  not  teachers,  as  well  as  lawyers,  study  the  constitution,  par- 
ticularly the  parts  that  bear  directly  upon  educational  work? 

What  Should  be  Done  About  it? 

A  careful  investigation  of  the  constitution  and  the  laws  of 
the  state  leads  to  several  suggestions  by  which  the  confusions 
now  existing  may  be  cleared  away : 

1.  The  state  assumes  control  and  direction  of  the  public 
schools  through  established  school  authorities,  and,  except  in 
a  few  matters  specified  by  the  state  constitution,  refuses  to 
confer  to  any  charter  the  slightest  jurisdiction  over  popular 
education,  or  to  entrust  its  administration  to  the  judgment  and 
option  of  any  other  department  of  government. 

2.  The  statutes  relating  to  counties,  cities,  and  cities  and 
counties,  and  the  provisions  of  various  city  charters,  have  re- 
sulted in  many  inconsistencies  and  conflictions  in  the  school 
laws  of  the  state. 

3.  The  educators  of  the  state,  as  a  matter  of  pride  in  their 
profession,  and  for  their  own  self  interest,  should  take  steps 
to  maintain  the  dignity  of  the  state  school  system,  to  preserve 
its  unity  and  integrity,  and  to  secure  a  consistent,  symmetrical, 
and  logical  Code  of  Public  Instruction. 

4.  The  strenuous  experiences  of  the  past  year  have  com- 
pelled the  teachers  of  San  Francisco,  as  a  matter  of  self- 
preservation,  to  seek  living  salaries  and  to  devise  ways  and 
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means  for  an  established  salary  fund  that  might  justify  them 
in  remaining  in  the  profession.  The  same  unrest  exists  in 
other  counties,  and  a  remedy  for  the  condition  is  sought. 

5.  We  naturally  seek  recourse  through  amendments  to 
the  charter.  But  other  localities  need  the  same  stability  in  the 
school  fund,  and  other  problems  in  addition  to  the  salary  fund 
demand  solution,  and  city  charters  have  but  little  jurisdiction 
over  school  matters;  all  of  which  show  that  a  better  remedy 
lies  in  general  enactments  by  the  state  legislature. 

6.  The  proper  authorities  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion should  appoint  a  special  committee  to  revise,  harmonize 
simplify,  and  codify  the  state  school  laws.  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles,  the  only  cities  of  the  first  class,  especially  San 
Francisco  as  the  only  city  and  county  of  the  state,  should  be 
fully  represented  upon  this  committee. 

The  attention  of  the  legal  fraternity,  as  well  as  of  the  teach- 
ing profession,  should  be  directed  to  this  discussion,  that  any 
mistake  in  fact  or  fallacy  in  reasoning  may  be  discovered,  and 
legislation  may  be  secured  which  shall  be  proof  against  all  at- 
tacks in  the  courts. 

Very  respectfully, 

Frank  J.  Browne, 
San  Francisco  School  Department. 
4241  Twenty-third  St. 


Our  Flag. 

"Flag  of  the  free  heart's  only  home, 

By  angel  hands  to  valor  given! 

And  all  thy  hues  were  born  in  heaven! 
Forever  float  that  standard  sheet! 

Where  breathes  the  foe  but  falls  before  us  ? 
With  Freedom's  soil  beneath  our  feet, 

And  Freedom's  banner  streaming  o'er  us !" 

There  is  now  in  effect  a  new  section  of  the  School  Law  of 
California,  which  if  properly  enforced  must  teach  children  in 
our  schools  the  more  to  revere  the  American  flag  and  that  for 
which  it  stands — the  Republic  itself. 

It  reads :  Boards  of  school  trustees  in  all  school  districts 
throughout  the  State  and  boards  of  education  in  all  cities  and 
cities  and  counties  throughout  the  State  shall  provide  for  each 
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school  house  under  their  control,  a  suitable  flag  of  the  United 
States,  which  shall  be  hoisted  above  each  school  house  during 
all  school  sessions.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  boards  of  school 
trustees  and  boards  of  education  to  enforce  this  provision.  It 
shall  also  be  the  duty  of  such  boards  of  school  trustees  and 
boards  of  education  to  provide  smaller  and  suitable  United 
States  flags  to  be  displayed  in  each  school  room  at  all  times 
during  the  school  sessions.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  boards 
of  trustees  and  boards  of  education  to  enforce  this  provision. 

Succinctly  stated  the  new  measure  gives  power  and  re- 
quires that  "Old  Glory"  be  displayed  in  every  school  room, 
and  its  broad  stripes  and  bright  stars  caused  to  float  over  every 
public  school  building  in  the  State.  Many  schools  have  so 
used  the  flag,  but  in  many  districts  there  may  be  found  no  flag, 
either  large  or  small,  and  it  is  with  these  that  the  law  has  to 
do  most  particularly.  The  authority  has  been  given,  it  is  now 
for  trustees  to  act. 

Editorailly  this  new  section  in  the  law  has  been  received 
most  favorably  and  its  provisions  have  sprung  into  favor.  Re- 
cent instances  of  disrespect  to  the  national  emblem,  notably  the 
one  which  occurred  in  a  bay  city  during  the  month,  have  had 
much  to  do  with  the  favoring  of  any  measure  which  has  as 
its  object  the  elevation  of  the  colors. 

Says  one  paper :  "Every  body  and  girl  should  be  trained  to 
respect  'Old  Glory.'  It  means  more  to  the  world  than  any 
other  national  emblem  of  which  humanity  has  knowledge. 
It  stands  for  equality  before  the  law  and  bestows  its  protect- 
ing folds  upon  the  humble  as  well  as  upon  the  rich  and  mighty. 
This  government  was  founded  upon  the  principle  that  all  men 
are  created  equal,  and  it  offers  the  same  protection  and  op- 
portunity to  all.  This  profound  principle  of  personal  and 
political  liberty  should  be  jealously  guarded  by  those  into 
whose  keeping  the  youth  of  the  land  is  given.  And  in  no  man- 
ner can  it  be  done  more  effectively  than  by  teaching  respect 
for  the  flag  and  a  religious  obedience  to  the  tenets  of  the 
government  which  it  represents." 

The  new  law  brings  that  day  nearer  when  the  three 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  embryo  citizens  of  California,  as- 
sembled in  the  school  room  to  the  daily  task,  shall  give  the 
patriotic  "Allegience  to  the  Flag"  while  before  them  and  above 
them 

Flag  of  the  brave!  thy  folds  shall  fly, 
The  sign  of  hope  and  triumph  high ! 
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A  School  in  the  North. 

D.  L.  Thornbury,  Superintendent  of  the  Eureka  City- 
Schools,  makes  the  following  pointed  and  interesting  report 
of  the  work  under  his  charge : 

"I  send  herewith  the  report  of  the  City  Schools  of  Eureka. 
It  has  been  a  year  of  progress.  For  instance,  the  assessment 
of  Eureka  for  the  coming  year  will  be  $8,069,000  where  it 
was  $6,959,709  in  1906.  We  have  an  increase  of  59  in 
average  daily  attendance  over  last  year,  but  this  was  due 
to  the  increased  room,  three  new  buildings  having  been 
erected  during  the  vacation  of  1906.  Credit  for  these  new 
buildings  is  due  to  Mr.  A.  C.  Barker,  the  former  Superin- 
tendent. 

"The  total  enrollment  of  Eureka  schools,  which  includes 
every  name  on  the  different  registers  was  as  follows :  Boys 
1070;  Girls  1065;  Total  number  2135.  I  think  that  we  are 
unique  in  having  more  boys  than  girls  going  to  school  and 
having  more  boys  graduate  from  the  eighth  grade.  In  our 
high  school  graduating  class  there  were  nine  boys  out  of 
twenty-two,  which  seems  a  large  percentage. 

"Harmon)'  has  been  the  word  among  the  teachers  and  the 
good  of  the  pupils  the  aim.  At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board 
all  of  the  teachers  were  re-elected.  I  am  going  to  be  able  to 
report  in  a  few  days  an  increase  of  salaries.  The  Board  is 
convinced  of  the  necessity  and  they  are  ready  to  act  the  first 
day  of  July.  Our  minimum  salary  has  been  $650  per  year 
and  this  was  paid  to  twenty-five  of  the  teachers,  a  majority. 
I  think  the  minimum  salary  will  be  $720  next  year  and  the 
teachers  will  be  paid  during  the  whole  year. 

"Two  more  teachers  will  be  added  to  the  high  school  force. 
At  the  present  time  we  have  six  instructors  to  232  pupils.  I 
think  that  is  the  worst  record  in  the  State,  but  we  intend  to 
lose  that  honor  (?)  next  year,  and  hand  it  over  to  some  other 
school. 

"We  are  endeavoring  to  secure  a  special  teacher  for  the 
Drawing  and  Music.  Agitation  has  been  begun  for  the  in- 
troduction of  Sloyd  work  in  the  elementary  schools  and  the 
women  clubs  have  taken  up  the  cause,  and  I  think  they  will 
carry  their  point  if  they  do  some  hard  work. 

"Tust  before  the  close  of  school,  I  called  for  reports  from 
the  teachers.     These  reports  were  to  suggest  needed  apparatus 
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in  each  room  and  improvements  such  as  maps,  pictures  for  the 
walls,  etc.  Suggestions  were  received  which  were  excellent 
and  which  would  not  have  been  thought  of  otherwise.  The 
principals  had  the  teachers  select  library  and  reference  books, 
allowing  ten  dollars  to  each  room.  It  is  the  intention  to  es- 
tablish room  libraries  in  addition  to  the  general  school  library. 
These  room  libraries  are  for  use  during  school  and  are  selected 
for  the  particular  room;  most  of  the  book  companies  have 
their  books  cataloged  according  to  fitness  for  each  grade. 
They  are  to  consist  of  supplementary  reading  along  lines  of 
history,  geography,  nature  study;  reference  books  all  suitable 
for  the  pupils  at  their  particular  age.  This  is  an  original 
idea.  What  do  you  think  of  it?  We  also  have  the  use  of 
the  Carnegie  free  library  and  I  intend  to  have  the  two  depart- 
ments work  still  more  in  harmony  next  year. 

"We  have  some  of  the  latest  ideas  in  our  building  along 
the  line  of  heat  regulation.  The  Johnson  Automatic  Com- 
pressed Air  system  is  installed,  the  rooms  are  supplied  with 
fresh  air  by  plenum  fans  driven  by  electricity,  light  is  ar- 
ranged so  that  it  comes  from  the  left  of  the  pupils.  Our 
sanitation  has  been  looked  after,  Slate  and  Novus  glass  urinals 
are  in  most  of  the  buildings,  and  they  are  washed  by  a  con- 
tinuous stream  of  water  during  use,  the  toilets  are  all  of  the 
latest  type  and  are  individual.  There  is  no  out  house  nuisance 
in  the  Eureka  buildings;  not  a  defacement  has  been  made, 
all  of  which  proves  that  if  conditions  are  right  the  pupils  will 
respect  buildings  and  be  civilized.  We  have  drinking  cups 
installed  in  most  of  the  buildings  and  these  are  washed  au- 
tomatically when  ever  used  so  there  is  little  chance  for  a  germ 
infection.  Of  course  there  are  hundreds  of  points  which  we 
do  not  have  and  as  fast  as  possible  they  will  be  added  if  they 
are  practical. 

"A  start  has  been  made  towards  adornment  of  the  build- 
ings and  grounds.  Cement  walks  are  laid,  lawns  have  been 
started  on  plans  made  by  a  landscape  gardener,  flowers  have 
been  planted,  rose  bushes  will  be  set  out,  etc.  The  primary 
grades  started  a  little  school  garden  at  the  Franklin  school. 
This  school  has  six  and  one-fourth  acres  of  ground,  the  other 
schools  have  too  little  space,  a  half-block  being  the  average 
size." 
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The  Nature  Study  Excursion. 

By  R.  O.  Johnson,  State  Normal  School,  Chico,  Cal. 

(Read  at  the  California  State  Teachers'  Association  at  Fresno,  December  27, 1906.) 

The  work  in  nature-study  brings  the  teacher  face  to  face 
with  perhaps  more  difficult  problems  than  ony  other  line  of 
school  work.  And  if  this  be  true  of  that  part  of  the  work 
done  in  the  schoolroom,  it  is  doubly  so  of  the  work  done  in 
the  field.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  define  some  of  the 
problems  which  arise  in  connection  with  the  field  trip  and  to 
offer  a  few  suggestions  to  aid  in  their  solution  and  further 
to  give  a  few  practical  suggestions  for  making  the  field  trip 
profitable. 

Before  proceeding  to  a  discussion  of  these  problems  I 
should  like  to  state  what  to  my  mind  are  the  chief  reasons 
why  the  excursion  should  have  a  prominent  place  in  nature 
study.  First,  it  gives  to  the  pupil  a  breadth  of  view  such  as 
no  other  subject  in  the  curriculum  affords.  To  most  children 
school  means  a  room  with  four  walls  shutting  the  outside 
world  out  and  shutting  them  in.  It  means  books  and  paper 
and  pens  and  apparatus  of  various  kinds.  Children  are  too 
seldom  made  to  realize  that  school  means  anything  else  or 
that  it  has  any  intimate  connection  with  anything  outside  of 
itself,  hence  they  easily  become  contracted  in  mind  and  soul. 
As  a  consequence  many  of  them  have  little  appreciation  for 
the  things  about  them  in  nature  and  often  just  as  little  ap- 
preciation for  the  things  of  the  school.  They  need  the  ex- 
cursion in  order  to  learn  that  their  little  schoolroom  is  only 
a  very  minute  part  of  the  great  school  all  about  them  in  which 
they  may  enjoy  the  privileges  of  membership.  Second,  those 
parts  of  the  subject  which  possess  for  the  child  the  most  in- 
tense interest  mean  little  or  nothing  to  him  unless  the  question 
of  environment  enters  in.  This  is  especially  true  in  the  matter 
of  protective  coloration  or  protective  resemblance,  illustrations 
■of  which  never  fail  to  challenge  the  admiration  of  children. 
The  stripes  of  the  tiger  and  the  spots  of  the  leopard  are  of 
little  significance  in  themselves,  but  when  it  is  realized  that 
each  of  these  animals  when  at  home  in  his  habitat  is  often 
concealed  almost  wholly  from  view  by  these  markings  they 
then  contain  a  world  of  meaning.  Apart  from  any  considera- 
tion of  habitat  in  the  case  of  the  ancestry  of  the  dog,  the 
^peculiar  habit  of  this  animal  in  turning  around  several  times 
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before  lying  down  has  been  explained  only  by  saying  that 
he  turns  once  and  then  since  one  good  turn  deserves  another 
he  continues  the  action.  But  scientific  observers  noticing 
that  the  wolf  and  other  relatives  of  the  dog  often  execute  such 
motions  to  make  a  place  to  lie  down  in  the  tall  grass  which 
characterizes  habitat,  explain  it  as  an  inherited  instinct. 
When  seen  in  the  aquarium  the  dark  color  of  the  tadpole 
means  little  or  nothing  to  the  child,  but  when  he  has  ob- 
served time  after  time  in  nature  that  the  tadpoles  can  often 
be  seen  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  then  the  color  be- 
comes the  most  interesting  thing  about  this  animal. 

The  first  problem  which  confronts  many  teachers  with 
regard  to  the  field  trip  is  that  of  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  She  knows  that  in  the  field  the  pupils  will  ask  many 
questions  which  she  will  be  wholly  unable  to  answer  and  she 
naturally  shrinks  from  such  a  humiliation.  How  shall  this 
problem  be  met?  The  teacher  must  first  of  all  realize  that  in 
order  to  be  successful  in  nature-study  and  especially  in  field 
work  with  pupils  she  must  possess  a  knowlege  of  things  apart 
from  books,  or  at  least  the  aptitude  for  gaining  knowledge  from 
things  as  well  as  from  books.  One  of  the  chief  reasons  why 
this  subject  has  fallen  into  disrepute  in  many  places  is  that  so 
many  teachers  had  only  a  book  knowledge  of  the  subject  and 
this  they  sought  to  pass  over  to  their  pupils.  We  are  re- 
minded of'  Montaigne's  words  written  more  than  three  hun- 
dred years  ago :  "We  toil  only  to  stuff  the  memory  .  .  .  and 
like  birds  who  fly  abroad  to  forage  for  grain,  bring  it  home 
in  their  beaks,  without  tasting  it  themselves,  to  feed  their 
young,  so  our  pedants  (he  might  now  say  "our  nature-study 
teachers")  go  picking  knowledge  here  and  there  out  of 
several  authors  and  hold  it  at  their  tongue's  end,  only  to  spit 
it  out  and  distribute  it  among  their  pupils.  Nature-study 
must  be  learned  by  the  teacher  and  taught  to  the  pupil  while 
in  living  contact  with  the  things  of  nature.  Anything  less 
than  this  is  not  nature-study.  The  teacher  who  finds  herself 
lacking  in  this  knowledge  must  remedy  the  deficiency  or  give 
up  the  idea  of  trying  to  teach  the  subject.  If  she  have  a  love 
and  appreciation  for  nature  (but  is  without  much  knowledge) 
I  believe  this  difficulty  will  take  care  of  itself  as  she  seeks  to 
unravel  the  mysteries  of  nature  with  her  pupils.  She  will  not 
then  be  under  the  necessity  of  saying  "I  don't  know"  to  ques- 
tions asked,  but  may  say  instead,  "we  will  seek  to  find  out." 
She  will  thus  be  enabled  more  fully  to  sympathize  with  her 
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pupils  in  their  struggles  to  see  and  understand,  and  she  will 
necessarily  avoid  the  danger  of  "shooting  over  the  heads  of 
her  pupils." 

If  the  teacher  be  lacking  in  an  appreciation  and  love  for 
nature  she  must  seek  to  acquire  these  in  some  way.  But  how 
can  this  be  done?  It  is  not  always  possible  to  place  ourselves 
in  contact  with  lovers  of  nature  who  would  be  able  to  impart 
to  us  such  an  appreciation,  nevertheless  there  still  remains  a 
way.  The  old  saying,  "Books  are  the  best  of  things  well 
used,  abused  among  the  worst,"  is  as  applicable  in  nature- 
study  as  anywhere  else.  Among  the  vast  number  of  books 
about  nature  and  nature-study  there  are  a  few  which  though 
true  to  life  are  capable  of  arousing  in  us  the  love  for  nature 
which  we  may  lack.  Such  are  the  books  of  William  Hamil- 
ton Gibson,  books  redolent  with  the  odor  of  fields  and  woods, 
and  written  and  illustrated  with  a  charm  that  will  captivate 
all  who  do  not  set  themselves  stubbornly  to  resist.  I  am 
wholly  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  any  one  with  even  the  least 
imaginative  power  can  read  these  books,  or  some  of  those 
by  John  Burroughs,  or  the  volume  entitled,  "Insects  Life" 
by  Fabre  (styled  by  Darwin  "that  inimitable  observer"),  or 
"Our  Social  and  Solitary  Wasps"  by  the  Peckhams,  without 
becoming  enthusiastic  over  the  study  of  nature.  Besides, 
among  the  number  of  interesting  things  mentioned  in  these 
books,  those  which  interest  us  most  can  be  seen  by  the  most 
ordinary  observer,  and  that,  too,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
his  own  home,  very  often  in  his  own  dooryard.  My  own 
interest  in  nature  was  much  quickened  when  I  found  by  acci- 
dent the  stables  which  the  ants  build  for  the  plantlice  and  the 
two-story  nest  of  the  summer  yellow  bird,  giving  me  at  first 
hand  the  story  of  how  she  outwits  the  cowbird  as  so  charm- 
ingly told  by  Gibson.  Such  sights  are  not  reserved,  as  I  at 
one  time  thought,  for  the  favored  few,  but  are  placed  within 
full  view  of  him  who  has  eyes  to  see  and  uses  them. 

Many  teachers  are  hindered  by  prejudice  from  entering 
into  a  full  appreciation  of  nature.  False  and  unfounded  fear 
of  insect  larvae,  mice  and  reptiles  must  be  overcome,  or  at 
least  greatly  modified  by  the  teacher  who  would  be  able  to 
instruct  her  pupils  as  she  should.  One  of  the  great  benefits 
of  nature-study  teaching  is  that  by  it  superstition  and  needless 
fear  are  removed  from  the  child's  mind  and  he  is  thus  given 
a  saner  and  more  intelligent  view  of  nature.  What  an 
enviable  opportunity  is  mine  when  I  can  demonstrate  to  the 
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child  the  fact  that  the  dragon-fly  is  not  a  "stinger,"  that  he 
cannot  "sew  people's  ears  up,"  and  that  he  is  altogether  a 
harmless,  yea,  more  than  that,  a  defenseless  creature;  when 
I  can  induce  the  child  to  prove  it  to  his  own  satisfaction. 
What  an  opportunity  lost,  if,  through  timidity  or  fear,  I  fail 
to  dispel  his  groundless  fear  and  superstition.  I  believe  it 
to  be  entirely  possible  for  any  teacher  who  has  sufficient  in- 
terest in  the  subject  so  to  accustom  herself  to  all  forms  of 
animal  life  that  she  shall  be  able  to  give  the  nature-study 
lesson  in  schoolroom  or  field  without  the  least  show  of  fear. 
She  must  do  so  if  she  is  to  succeed  in  imparting  to  her  pupils 
one  of  the  most  valuable  lessons  from  the  work. 

Another  problem  which  every  teacher  in  conducting  field 
work  must  meet  is  that  of  class  discipline.  One  of  the  ob- 
jections most  strongly  urged  against  the  field  trip  is  that  it 
weakens  and  sometimes  destroys  discipline.  Whether  it  does 
so  or  not,  all  depends  upon  the  teacher.  It  is  without  doubt 
true  that  the  teacher's  power  in  that  line  is  either  greatly 
weakened  or  greatly  strengthened  by  the  class  excursion.  In 
no  other  line  of  school  work  is  there  so  great  need  for  in- 
genuity in  maintaining  discipline  as  in  the  field  trip  and 
nowhere  else  has  the  teacher  so  great  an  opportunity  for  be- 
coming strong  in  government,  for  new  problems  are  constantly 
arising  and  some  of  them  require  unique  solutions.  To  illus- 
trate: On  one  of  our  excursions  in  the  Chicago  Vacation 
Schools  in  which  three  hundred  and  fifty  children  from  the 
slums  participated,  a  number  of  boys  disregarding  the  cus- 
tomary regulation  went  bathing  in  the  creek.  When  discov- 
ered and  spoken  to  by  a  teacher  for  the  first  and  second  times 
they  made  not  the  least  show  of  obedience,  but  when  the 
teacher  quietly  stooped  and  gathered  a  few  stones  of  a  proper 
size  for  throwing  (the  teacher  in  this  instance  was  a  man) 
there  was  not  a  boy  among  the  bathers  who  did  not  make 
all  reasonable  effort  to  get  to  the  bank  for  his  clothing.  Now, 
of  course,  these  boys  felt  almost  certain  that  the  teacher  would 
not  have  thrown  the  stones,  but  they  also  knew  that  he  could 
have  done  so  if  he  had  wanted  to,  and  knowing  that  he  had 
a  way  of  enforcing  obedience  they  readily  yielded. 

Without  discipline  the  most  carefully  planned  trip  is  likely 
to  come  to  nought,  while  a  well-disciplined  class  in  the  field 
can  hardly  fail  to  learn  enough  worth  the  trip  even  from  a 
lesson  without  a  plan,  provided  the  teacher  have  an  interest 
in  the   subject.     The  progressive   teacher  will   welcome  the 
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nature-study  excursion  as  another  opportunity  for  strengthen- 
ing her  powers  of  discipline.  It  is  the  teacher  who  is  always 
shrinking  from  new  problems  in  discipline  who  always  finds 
discipline  most  difficult.  It  is  by  no  means  an  easy  task  to 
lay  down  rules  for  making  discipline  easy,  for  in  this  so 
much  depends  on  the  personality  of  the  teacher.  The  study 
of  the  individual  child  has,  I  believe,  done  more  than  anything 
else  to  strengthen  the  teachers'  power  to  control  her  pupils; 
not  the  study  of  children  as  they  are  in  school  but  the  study 
of  them  when  they  are  their  real  selves.  Nowhere  else,  unless 
it  be  in  their  games,  are  children  so  much  themselves  as  on 
the  field  trip ;  for  with  competent  leadership  they  become  so 
engrossed  in  the  subject  that  they  forget  to  be  otherwise  than 
natural.  If  the  teacher  has  a  lively  interest  in  the  subject 
and  each  time  has  the  excursion  well  planned,  she  will  find  her 
power  of  discipline  becoming  stronger  with  each  succeeding 
trip. 

The  necessity  for  interference  in  discipline  diminishes  with 
decrease  in  numbers.  It  is  often  possible  and  many  times 
desirable  to  divide  the  class  up  into  small  groups,  sometimes 
into  pairs.  This  plan  is  especially  recommended  for  bird  work 
and  has  been  put  to  a  practical  test  through  some  months 
by  Mr.  Stebbins,  the  principal  of  our  grammar  room.  It  is 
not  practicable  below  fourth  grade.  Considerable  variety  may 
be  utilized  in  dividing  up  the  groups.  Pupils  may,  for  in- 
stance, sometimes  be  allowed  to  choose  their  own  partners; 
but  it  is  usually  better  for  the  teacher  to  select  the  partners, 
choosing  in  such  a  way  that  the  stronger  students  accompany 
the  weaker,  the  reason  for  which  is  plainly  evident.  The 
teacher  also  takes  a  small  group  with  her  and  each  time  a 
different  group  until  a  round  of  the  class  has  been  made.  In 
group  work  pupils  are  thrown  largely  on  their  own  resources 
and  they  profit  by  the  work  just  to  the  extent  that  they  as- 
sume responsibility  in  the  matter.  They  are  made  to  feel  the 
necessity  of  looking  more  sharply  for  distinguishing  marks 
and  are  compelled  to  rely  wholly  upon  their  own  powers  of 
description.  It  is  well  to  precede  group  work  by  some  drill 
in  the  description  of  mounted  specimens,  at  least  until  the 
pupil  can  name  and  recognize  the  limits  of  the  different  regions 
of  the  body,  and  has  a  tolerably  definite  idea  of  the  commoner 
shades  of  color  as  found  in  the  plumage  of  birds.  He  should 
be  encouraged  where  possible  to  make  hasty  sketches,  to  show 
any  particular  distribution  of  color  or  markings,  and  to  write 
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short,  concise  descriptions  of  specimens  observed  on  the  trip 
but  unknown  to  him.  If  any  particular  bird  is  sought,  a 
signal  previously  agreed  upon  is  given  by  the  group  first  find- 
ing it  thus  enabling  the  other  groups  to  gather  quietly  and 
study  it.  Particular  subjects  may  sometimes  be  assigned  to 
different  groups,  as  for  instance:  "Watching  a  bird  for  ten 
or  fifteen  minutes  and  reporting  upon  his  actions,"  "A  census 
of  all  the  birds  seen  on  the  trip,  or  in  a  certain  definite  local- 
ity," "Feeding-habits  of  certain  species." 

The  day  after  the  excursion  should  be  used  for  a  full 
and  free  discussion  and  comparison  of  notes  and  observations. 
Considerable  rivalry  is  thus  stimulated  among  the  various 
groups  and  questions  will  arise  which  will  call  for  more  care- 
ful observation  at  a  future  time.  Sometimes  the  class  may 
be  divided  into  two  equal  parts  for  this  part  of  the  work,  the 
intention  being  to  see  which  side  can  make  the  clearer  reports. 
In  the  same  way  a  pupil  on  one  side  may  describe  a  bird  as 
accurately  as  he  can  while  the  other  side  guess  the  name  of  the 
bird  described.  Group  work  in  bird  study  is  especially  com- 
mended because  the  birds  can  thus  be  approached  more  nearly 
and  the  pupils  take  great  delight  in  approaching  the  bird  by 
stealth,  thinking  at  the  time,  no  doubt,  of  the  ways  of  the 
Indians  in  approaching  the'  animals  they  hunted  for  game. 
Pupils  have  been  known  to  become  so  enthusiastic  over  the 
work  when  conducted  according  to  these  plans  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  for  the  teacher  to  talk  with  them  at  inter- 
missions about  anything  else.  Some  of  these  plans  slightly 
modified  might  easily  be  used  in  the  field  work  in  general. 

In  closing  I  should  like  to  express  my  faith  in  the  ability 
of  true  nature-study  to  endure  the  test  of  time.  I  should  also 
like  to  say  to  the  friends  of  the  subject  that  when  our  teachers 
have  been  more  fully  educated  up  to  an  appreciation  of  nature 
and  have  had  opportunity  to  see  its  wonderful  possibilities 
when  well  taught,  then  the  movement  will  take  on  new  life. 
The  excursion  will  then  come  to  be  a  part  of  the  regular 
program  and  as  such  will  ever  be  awaited  with  the  greatest 
delight  by  teacher  and  pupil  alike. 


"The  fundamental  factors  in  the  educative  process  are 
an  immature,  undeveloped  being  and  certain  social  aims,  mean- 
ings, values  incarnate  in  the  matured  experience  of  the  adult." 
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General  Thoughts  on  Literature  for  Elementary 

Schools.* 

by  Rose  V.  Winterburn. 

To  prepare  the  child  for  life  is  the  aim  of  education.  He 
who  knows  how  to  read,  and  who  desires  to  read  valuable 
and  instructive  books  has  gained  a  great  part  of  his  education. 

A  course  in  literature  for  grammar  grades  should  tend  to 
produce  in  the  pupil  the  desire  to  read,  the  ability  to  under- 
stand accurately  what  is  read,  a  familiarity  with  books  that 
will  result  in  discrimination  in  buying  or  in  selecting  reading 
.  from  the  shelves  of  libraries.  None  of  these  aims  may  be 
actually  attained,  but  as  potentialities  they  are  worth  striv- 
ing for  long  and  earnestly. 

Personal  Factors. 

In  this  education  there  are  three  personal  factors :  the 
parent,  the  teacher,  the  child.  The  parent  in  the  home  is 
the  mainspring.  Where  it  is  possible  for  him  to  provide 
suitable  books  for  his  child,  to  direct  his  selections,  and  to 
encourage  acquisitions  in  various  lines  of  thought,  there  need 
be  little  fear  for  the  future  reading.  Home  impulses  and 
training,  when  they  are  real  forces,  are  the  strongest  influences 
in  a  child's  life. 

Guidance. 

The  teacher's  place  in  this  scheme  of  education  is  most 
difficult.  He  should  guide  many  minds  in  many  directions; 
he  should  direct  the  school  for  the  general  good  of  all,  and 
at  the  same  time  he  should  discover  individual  strength  and 
preference,  for  he  is  training  to  secure  the  best  results  for 
the  race  as  well  as  for  the  individual.  To  select  reading  for 
a  number  of  young  people  is  no  light  task.  Too  often  only 
general  interest  or  amusement  is  considered,  and  it  is  for- 
gotten that  these  should  be  but  means  toward  the  end, — life 
and  progress.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  encourage  reading ;  some- 
times it  must  be  checked.  Many  pupils  read  too  much  in- 
stead of  too  little.  Seventh  grade  boys  have  been  known  to 
draw    a   library   book   every   other    day.     Such   a   condition 
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usually  means  unwholesome  reading  and  a  sieve-like  mind. 
It  requires  restraint  as  surely  as  the  sprouting  fruit  tree  needs 
the  pruning  knife  at  the  proper  season.  A  child  frequently 
becomes  interested  in  one  kind  of  reading  and  is  prone  to 
refuse  all  else.  An  eighth  grade  boy  said  that  if  he  had 
ten  dollars  '  to  spend  for  books,  he  would  buy  nothing  but 
Henty's  stories.  This  is  a  perverted  taste,  for  specialization 
in  any  subject  should  be  preceded  by  underlying  information 
on  many.  General  knowledge  is  imperative  for  the  broad 
foundation  that  is  most  useful  for  all  lines.  Moreover,  differ- 
ent kinds  of  reading  may  open  up  new  possibilities  of  life 
work,  and  may  so  guide  the  pupil  into  a  variety  of  interests, — 
history,  travel,  science,  poems,  biograph,  art,  that  a  breath  of 
view  is  acquired  that  prevents  narrowness  in  later  speciali- 
zation. 

The  Pupil. 

The  center  of  this  education  is  the  pupil,  who  should  learn 
self-control  and  self-guidance.  He  should  gradually  be  led 
to  make  conscious  and  self-earned  advances.  Let  him  read 
with  unconscious  happiness  and  interest  what  has  been 
selected,  enjoying  with  childish  abandon  story  or  biography; 
but  when  another  choice  is  made,  lead  him  to  consider  the 
opportunity  of  broadening  out  into  new  fields  of  thought  and 
knowledge  as  well  as  exploring  more  thoroughly  the  old  ones. 
By  this  means,  he  will  learn  to  choose  books  more  judiciously 
and  to  lay  a  more  systematic  foundation  in  all  subjects. 

Story  Presentation. 

In  the  first  two  grades  the  stories  are  told  to  the  children 
by  the  teacher.  Compared  with  reading,  this  method  involves 
some  loss  of  time  and  literary  style;  but  it  means  on  the  part 
of  the  pupils  deeper  interest,  closer  attention,  greater  con- 
centration, more  sympathetic  response;  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  it  means  more  careful  preparation,  through  which 
comes  a  stronger  fellow-feeling  in  the  presentation,  and  the 
cultivation  of  the  art  of  story  telling,  a  power  with  children. 
In  the  third  grade  stories  may  be  read,  although  telling  is  still 
preferable.  A  short  story  should  be  told  as  a  whole.  This 
is  demanded  by  the  natural  longing  to  get  to  the  end,  which, 
fortunately,  aids  the  teacher  in  cultivating  the  sense  of  a  com- 
plete thought  or  narrative.     In  long  stories  there  are  natural 
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divisions  which  should  be  observed,  for  young  minds  retain 
best  a  short,  connected  recital.  These  breaks  do  not  destroy 
continuity  of  thought  or  interest,  for  every  portion  of  a  well- 
written  story  has  within  itself  certain  elements  of  complete- 
ness; on  the  other  hand,  long  narratives  are  confusing  and 
tend  to  weaken  continuity  of  thought.  Every  part  should 
make  a  finished  little  production,  so  told  that  the  next  division 
fits  on  naturally. 

Reproduction. 

Reproduction  follows  narration.  Every  member  in  the 
class  should  feel  that  he  is  held  responsible  for  some  part  in 
this  exercise;  he  should  be  able  to  answer  questions  if  he  can- 
not tell  the  whole  story.  By  dividing  the  class  into  small 
sections,  every  pupil  may  be  asked  for  a  part,  perhaps  all, 
of  the  reproduction.  This  is  valuable  training  for  little  ones, 
for,  added  to  the  growth  in  English,  there  is  the  great  pur- 
pose of  developing  a  sense  of  responsibility.  The  child  comes 
to  understand  that  here  is  a  duty  for  him  to  perform  to  the 
best  of  his  ability.  He  feels  that  in  order  to  meet  this  re- 
sponsibility to  his  work  and  to  himself  he  must  listen  well, 
remember  accurately,  and  reproduce  fluently.  A  teacher  can- 
not develop  too  early  a  feeling  of  pleasure  and  satisfaction  in 
a  self-completed  task.  Written  reproductions  can  be  com- 
menced during  the  first  year,  for  the  children  soon  take  pleas- 
ure in  forming  composite  stories  for  the  teacher  to  write  on 
the  board.  The  children  should  be  conscious  of  continuity  of 
thought  in  these  exercises.  That  is,  no  sentence  given  by  the 
class  should  be  written  anywhere  except  in  its  proper  place 
in  the  development  of  the  story,  and  the  teacher  should  either 
tell  why  it  is  not  used  in  the  place  suggested  or  have  the 
children  themselves  explain  the  reason.  In  making  these  com- 
posite stories  many  opportunities  are  found  for  improvement 
in  sentence  structure  and  for  noting  vulgar  and  incorrect 
idioms  for  future  correction.  Frequent  reproductions  add 
new  words  learned;  continuity  of  thought  is  strengthened  by 
making  complete  stories;  there  is  a  gain  in  self-possession 
by  rising  and  narrating  before  the  class;  clear  concepts  are 
formed  if  care  is  taken  that  the  dramatic  situations  are  pic- 
tured mentally;  the  composite  productions  furnish  abundant 
material  for  reading  lessons,  copying  exercises,  drawing,  and 
spelling. 
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Drawing. 

Narrative  drawing  by  the  children  is  of  greatest  assistance 
in  forming  clear  concepts  of  striking  scenes.  No  matter  how 
crude  the  child's  illustration  may  be,  his  ideas  are  clearer  for 
his  efforts  to  put  them  into  pictures.  The  better,  more  logical 
drawings  that  may  be  put  on  the  boards  by  the  teacher  or  by 
older  pupils  are  a  help  and  pleasure  to  the  children,  for  they 
aid  in  fixing  the  development  of  the  story,  consequently,  in  ac- 
quiring continuity  of  thought. 

A  Poem. 

In  teaching  a  poem  the  pictures  presented  by  it  should  be 
seen  clearly  by  the  pupils  before  they  try  to  commit  to  mem- 
ory. In  these  first  grades  the  poems  are  usually  narrative,  as 
in  that  pleasing  little  account  of  the  raindrops : 

"Some  little  drops  of  water, 

Whose  home  was  in  the  sea, 
To  go  upon  a  journey 

Once  happened  to  agree. 


"They  had  a  cloud  for  carriage 
■      And  drove  a  playful  breeze, 
And  over  town  and  country, 
They  rode  along  at  ease. 

"But  oh,  there  were  so  many, 

That  soon  the  carriage  broke, 
And   to   the    ground    came   tumbling 

Those  frightened  little  folk. 

"Then  through  the  moss  and  grasses, 

They  were  compelled  to  roam, 
Until  a  brooklet  found  them 

And  carried  them  all  home." 

The  description  of  the  home,  the  journey,  the  breakdown 
of  the  carriage,  the  run  home  again,  can  be  made  most  inter- 
esting first  in  story  form.  The  poem  is  then  welcomed  with 
delight ;  difficulties  in  meanings  and  constructions  vanish ; 
memorizing  is  almost  without  effort.     Formal  and  formative 
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studies  on  a  poem  should  be  kept  distinct.  While  a  child's 
mind  is  absorbed  in  the  journey  of  the  raindrops  in  their 
cloud  carriage  from  the  ocean  over  the  land,  down  the  brook, 
and  back  home  to  the  sea,  it  should  not  be  confused  and 
distracted  by  a  search  for  definitions  of  "happened"  or 
"agree."  If  the  meaning  is  understood  the  enjoyment  should 
be  unalloyed;  later,  there  can  be  taken  up  studies  of  words, 
constructions,  and  reproductions,  when  the  mind  may  find  in 
these  more  formal  studies  a  pleasure  equally  as  great  as  that 
given  by  the  poem  itself.  Synonyms  can  be  given  and  used. 
Five  or  ten  minute  drills,  two  or  three  times  a  week  in  word 
exercises  are  invaluable,  giving  surprising  results. 

Dramatic  Element. 

The  reviews  of  poems  and  stories  should  be  tactfully  ar- 
ranged, so  that  they  do  not  become  tedious.  By  this  means, 
memory  and  power  are  fostered.  The  dramatic  element  can 
be  preserved.  Simple  acting  by  the  children,  even  of  the 
stories  given  early  in  the  first  year,  is  very  enjoyable,  and  it 
serves  to  emphasize  action  and  to  vivify  concepts. 


Discipline. 

If  teachers  could  see  things  from  the  child's  standpoint  we 
should  have  less  trouble  over  discipline.  Few  children  are 
bad  at  heart. 

The  following  answers  are  chosen  at  random  from  answers 
given  by  children  to  the  question,  "Why  do  boys  do  wrong?" 

If  the  teacher  could  only  see  things  as  the  child  does,  see 
them  from  "his  end  of  the  stick"  she  would  know  better  how 
to  deal  with  things  which  puzzle  her  now. 

I  wonder  if  we  do  not  expect  too  much  in  the  way  of  good 
behavior  from  our  children?  Which  of  us  is  perfect?  Read 
St.  John  8,  7-10  and  remember,  "To  err  is  human." 

M.  R.  Arms. 

WHY  BOYS  DO  WRONG. 

Answers  given  by  little  girls  from  nine  to  twelve  years 
old : 

They  don't  stop  to  think. 
They  don't  mean  to. 
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Sometimes  they  want  to  do  wrong. 

Boys  will  do  wrong  sometimes,  because  it  is  their  nature 

They  do  wrong  because  they  are  mischievous. 

A  boy  does  not  mean  to  be  bad. 

If  a  boy  thinks  a  moment  he  won't  be  bad. 

If  boys  didn't  hear  men  use  bad  words  they  wouldn't. 

Boys  don't  know  what  they  are  doing  when  they  talk  bad. 

If  one  boy  is  alone  he  is  not  bad. 

Some  boys  are  not  as  bad  as  others. 

Some  boys  are  bad  because  they  are  quick  tempered. 

WHY  BOYS  DO  WRONG. 

Answered  by  boys  of  a  country  town  from  seven  to  twelve 
years  of  age: 

Because  they  can't  help  it. 

Because  they  want  to. 

I  don't  think  boys  want  to  swear  if  they  did  not  hear  men 
do  it. 

Because  they  want  to  make  other  people  cross. 

Because  they  think  it  funny. 

Because  they  think  it  smart. 

Because  they  know  it  is  wrong. 

To  get  walloped. 

Because  they  have  not  enough  sense  to  do  right. 

Because  other  boys  do. 

Because  they  like  to  play  tricks. 

Because  they  are  tempted. 

Because  they  feel  like  doing  something  mean.. 

Because  they  are  afraid  to  do  right. 

Because  they  get  in  bad  company. 

Because  they  can't  help  it. 

Because  they  don't  think. 

Because  their  elders  do  so. 

Because  they  like  to  tease. 

Because  they  are  mean. 

If  one  boy  is  alone  he  stops  and  thinks  and  don't  do  wrong. 

They  would  not  speak  bad  but  they  hear  men  and  they 
repeat  it. 

^        *fc       =H 

Education  leads  to  physical,  mental  and  moral  attainments 
and  excellence  of  people,  individually  and  collectively. 

— Henry  Barnard. 
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OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT 


State  Board  of  Education 

JAMES  N.  GIDLETT,  President  of  the  Board Governor,  Sacramento 

MORRIS  ELMER  DAILEY President  State  Normal  School,  San  Jose 

J.  F.  MILLSPAUGH President  State  Normal  School,  Los  Angeles 

C.  C.  VAN  LIEW President  State  Normal  School,  Chico 

BENJAMIN  IDE  WHEELER . .  President  University  of  California,  Berkeley 
ALEXIS  P.   LANGE 

.Professor  of  Theory  and  Practice  of  Education,  University  of  Cal. 

SAMUEL  T.  BLACK President  State  Normal  School,  San  Diego 

FREDERIC  BURK President  State  Normal  School,   San  Francisco 

EDWARD  HYATT,   Secretary  of  Board 

Superintendent  Public  Instruction,   Sacramento 


Delivery  of  New  State  Books 

Book  One,  Spelling  Series,  will  be  ready  for  delivery- 
August  1,  1907;  Book  Two  not  ready  until  some  months  later, 
possibly  not  until  January  1,  1908. 

The  Writing  Books,  State  Series,  are  supposed  to  be  ready 
for  delivery  January  1,  1908,  although  they  may  not  be  ready 
before  June,  1908. 

One  unbound  copy  of  Book  One,  State  Speller,  will  be 
sent  to  all  County  and  all  City  Superintendents  of  School  to 
use  in  making  out  Course  of  Study. 


Little  Talks  by  the  Way. 

(Under  this  head  Superintendent  Hyatt  will  try  to  give  some  account 
of  what  he  sees  and  hears  and  thinks  in  traveling  about  officially  among 
the  schools  of  California.  It  will  be  somewhat  hasty  and  ill-digested, 
being  jottings  on  the  road.  It  will  deal  with  personal  experiences,  and 
so  may  look  egotistic.  It  will  be  subject  to  frequent  change  of  opinion, 
and  will  seem  inconsistent.  It  is  done  as  a  free  and  easy  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  school  people  of  the  State  and  the  central  school 
office.  If  it  provokes  retort  or  comment,  that  will  be  printed,  too,  pro- 
vided  that  it  be  brief  and   interesting.) 

An  Out  Door  Gymnasium. 

Alert  and  thoughtful  principals  will  do  well  to  study  the 
possibilities  of  the  outdoor  gymnasium  on  the  school  ground. 
It  can  be  made  to  work  wonders  in  the  usefulness  and  popu- 
larity of  the  school,  the  interest  of  the  people,  the  improve- 
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merit  of  the  individual  pupils.  By  means  of  it  a  community 
can  be  made  over,  can  be  changed  into  a  tougher,  stronger, 
more  determined  race  of  people  at  the  end  of  a  term  of  years. 

The  idea  is  not  to  furnish  an  expensive  lot  of  fine  apparatus, 
requiring  special  costumes,  baths,  constant  care  and  the  other 
things  that  go  with  a  luxurious  indoor  gymnasium  and  its 
artificial  exercises;  but  rather  some  rough,  strong  ladders, 
swings  and  bars  that  sunshine  and  rain  cannot  hurt,  that 
hobnailed  shoes  and  constant  use  cannot  damage,  things  for 
the  children  to  climb  over  and  romp  on  at  will  when  the 
teacher  is  not  using  them.  I  would  like  to  write  forty  pages 
on  this  idea,  and  go  into  details,  but  life  is  short,  and  I  have 
a  notion  that  a  hint  is  better  than  an  argument. 

The  St.  Helena  Public  School,  in  Napa  County,  has  been 
doing  some  things  in  this  direction.  The  principal  of  the 
school  made  me  repeatedly  promise  to  subdue  his  personality 
in  these  remarks,  so  he  shall  be  nameless  here  for  evermore. 


Swings    for    the    Children — St.    Helena    Public    School. 
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But  I  am  free  to  say  that  I  think  he  has  got  into  the  right  track, 
that  he  has  discovered  how  to  realty  make  his  college  athletics 
of  use  to  the  world.  I  would  advise  his  trustees  to  raise  his 
salary  enough  to  keep  him,  provided  he  does  not  want  more 
than  a  thousand  dollars  a  month.  You  cannot  measure  in 
money  the  value  of  a  fellow  who  can  put  interest  and  en- 
thusiasm into  a  community. 

His  letter  and  his  snap  shots  follow ;  I  think  they  are  good 
educational  literature : 

"The  occasion  of  this  letter  is  to  transmit  the  enclosed  pho- 
tographs which  may  be  of  interest  to  you.  I  have  found 
athletics  properly  supervised  a  wonderful  aid  in  school  work 
and  these  photos  give  merely  a  glimpse  of  some  athletic  ap- 
paratus in  use  on  our  grounds  at  St.  Helena.  The  children 
are  very  enthusiastic  over  it  and  I  find  that  my  influence  is 
remarkably  increased  by  promoting  the  sports.  We  gave  an 
operetta  last  fall,  clearing  $135,  which  we  invested  in  6  "teeter- 
boards,"  2  basket-ball  courts,  a  set  of  swings,  and  a  frame  with 
2  turning  bars,  2  pair  of  rings,  2  climbing  ropes  and  1  climbing 
pole.  We  are  to  have  an  athletic  carnival  Aug.  13  with  the 
Columbia  Park  Boys'  Club  of  San  Francisco,  who  are  to  give 
an  entertainment  the  preceding  evening,  and  we  hope  to  make 
a  little  more  money  with  which  to  add  to  our  equipment. 
These  things  foster  loyalty  to  the  school  and  keep  man}'  rest- 
less boys  in  school,  besides  giving  a  legitimate  vent  for  their 
animal  spirits.  We  have  six  teachers  and  275  pupils,  and  one 
of  the  finest  stone  buildings  in  the  State.  The  people  take 
a  wonderful  interest  in  the  school  and  we  have  the  most  grati- 
fying support  in  everything.  The  town  approves  of  the 
athletics  very  strongly — even  enthusiastically." 


One  of  Our  State  Schools. 

The  California  Polythechnic  School,  maintained  by  the 
State,  is  located  at  San  Luis  Obispo.  I  was  called  down  there 
June  1st,  being  a  trustee  of  the  school,  one  of  seven.  The 
president  of  the  Board  is  R.  M.  Shackelford  of  Paso  Robles,  a 
hale  and  hearty  old  grain  dealer,  more  than  70  years  of  age. 
He  has  been  for  many  years  greatly  interested  in  schools  and 
is  widely  known  among  educational  people.  Professor  Wick- 
son  of  the  State  University,  the  great  agricultural  and  horti- 
cultural expert  of  the  State,  is  another  member  of  the  Board ; 
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another  is  Warren  John,  assemblyman  from  San  Luis  Obispo 
County. 

This  was  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Board,  to  employ 
teachers,  workmen,  gardners,  engineers  and  janitors  and  to  fix 
their  salaries;  and  also  to  arrange  for  properly  spending  the 
various  appropriations  granted  by  the  last  legislature.  The 
legislature  is  said  to  have  dealt  more  liberally  with  this  school 
than  with  any  other  State  institution  this  time.  Perhaps  this 
is  a  symptom  that  the  coming  school  is  to  be  technical, 
agricultural,  practical,  and  that  high  school  education  will  lead 
toward  real  life  in  the  real  world. 

The  School  Itself. 

The  school  itself  is  built  in  a  sightly  place  among  the  roll- 
ing hills  about  a  mile  outside  San  Luis  Obispo.  It  has  a 
handsome  group  of  buildings  built  of  concrete  with  founda- 


Teeter  Board  for  Little   Girls — St.   Helena   Public   School. 
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tions  and  trimmings  of  a  brilliant  yellow  sandstone  found  in 
the  county,  very  rich  in  decorative  effects.  The  largest  build- 
ings are  the  boys  dormitory,  the  domestic  science  building,  the 
administration  building,  the  woodworking  building  and  the 
metal  working  building.  Besides  there  are  barns,  green- 
houses, poultry  houses,  silos  and  other  things  for  practical 
agricultural  work.  There  are  some  300  acres  in  the  farm. 
There  are  about  125  students  in  attendance  and  there  are  16 
in  the  graduating  class.  Grammar  grade  pupils  are  admitted 
and  the  course  of  instruction  occupies  three  years.  Thus,  it 
is  not  equal  to  a  high  school  course.  It  is  intended,  however, 
to  change  to  a  four  year  course  in  future,  so  that  it  will  be 
an  Industrial  High  School,  pointing  the  way  for  a  long  line  of 
similar  schools  up  and  down  the  State. 

* 

Good  Place  to  Recommend. 

The  president  of  the  school,  or  Director,  as  he  is  technically 
called,  is  Leroy  Anderson,  a  graduate  of  Berkeley  and  an  ex- 
pert in  Animal  Industry.  His  salary  has  just  been  raised  from 
$2400  to  $2700  per  year,  and  he  was  given  a  leave  of  absence 
of  two  months  for  an  eastern  trip.  His  wife,  too,  is  a  Berke- 
ley graduate,  as  also  are  a  number  of  the  other  teachers,  of 
whom  there  are  about  a  dozen,  with  salaries  ranging  from 
$1000  to  $1800  per  year.  The  faculty,  including  the  Di- 
rector, are  strikingly  young — it  is  a  new  school.  Tuition  of 
course  is  free,  as  it  is  a  State  school.  It  seems  to  me  a 
splendid  place  to  send  a  boy  or  girl  who  has  the  practical  rather 
than  the  scholastic  mind.  I  have  gone  into  these  details  be- 
cause I  know  that  superintendents  and  teachers  are  often  asked 
by  parents  where  to  find  such  a  place  as  this.  The  Director 
will  send  circulars  and  further  information  upon  application. 


A  Point  Worth  Knowing. 

On  Thursday  the  school  gave  a  Farmers'  Institute  and 
Basket  Picnic,  an  annual  affair.  The  farmers  drove  in  from 
many  miles  around  and  every  hitching  place  in  sight  was  black 
with  vehicles.  Dr.  Haring  of  the  Agricultural  Department 
of  the  University  and  Dr.  Eastman  talked  about  Texas  Fever. 

And  by  the  way — how  many  of  my  flock  of  10,000  know 
that  Texas  Fever  is  really  Cattle  Malaria,  and  that  its  in- 
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fection  is  caused  only  by  the  bite  of  the  Fever  Tick,  exactly  as 
human  malaria  comes  only  from  the  bite  of  the  mosquito. 
A  "ticky"  band  of  cattle  driven  through  the  State  can  be 
exactly  traced  by  the  trail  of  death  it  leaves  behind,  infecting 
the  cows  staked  along  the  road  and  dropping  the  deadly 
ticks  by  the  way.  There  is  a  quarantine  line  across  this  State 
from  east  to  west  now,  across  which  railroads  will  not  ship 
cattle  and  over  which  cattle  cannot  legally  be  bought  and  sold. 
These  are  just  some  little  points  that  every  intelligent  person 
ought  to  know. 

What's  that?  Did  I  know  those  things  myself  before  hear- 
ing those  lectures?  I  decline  to  answer.  What  has  that  to 
do  with  it,  anyhow  ? 


Turning   Pole   for   the   Boys — Outdoor   Gymnasium    at    St.    Helena    School. 
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A  Fine  Woman. 

Another  thing  worth  while  was  a  talk  on  the  Dairy  In- 
dustry of  California,  by  Mrs.  M.  E.  Sherman,  of  Fresno. 
This  reminds  me  that  Mrs.  Sherman  is  quite  a  famous  woman 
up  and  down  the  State,  one  that  the  teachers  of  the  State 
should  know  about.  She  is  so  jolly,  so  enthusiastic  and  whole- 
some that  everyone  likes  to  meet  her.  She  is  one  of  the 
regular  lecturers  of  the  Farmers'  Institute.  She  came  to  Cali- 
fornia with  her  father  from  Philadelphia,  many  years  ago. 
They  bought  a  big  tract  of  land  a  few  miles  east  of  Fresno. 
The  management  of  the  ranch  fell  upon  the  girl.  She  studied 
and  experimented  in  vigorous  and  original  style.  As  time  went 
on  she  became  an  authority  upon  California  stock  breeding 
and  horticulture.  She  taught  the  dairy  men  of  the  State  how 
to  make  good  butter  from  alfalfa,  capturing  the  prize  for  the 
best  butter  from  the  whole  State  to  prove  her  point.  This 
prize  tub  of  butter,  by  the  way,  was  made  and  shipped  with 
the  thermometer  at  104  degrees  at  Fresno.  She  also  made 
a  prize  record  for  marketing  table  grapes,  selling  a  carload  of 
Emperor  grapes  for  a  higher  price  in  the  eastern  market  than 
any  one  else  has  ever  done.  She  knows  all  about  poultry  and 
fruits  and  cattle.  In  the  course  of  time  she  had  occasion  to 
consult  a  physician,  and  called  on  Dr.  Sherman,  a  skilful  and 
scientific  practioner  of  the  Fresno  country.  He  was  evidently 
a  success ;  and  to  make  a  long  story  short,  they  were  married. 
The  doctor  gazes  tolerantly  at  her  Agriculture;  and  she  re- 
gards his  Science  tolerantly.  They  are  the  best  of  comrades 
and  they  are  going  about  the  State,  living  happy  ever  after. 

* 

Education  All  Right  After  All. 

Last  month  I  felt  quite  discouraged  over  the  fact  that  Ruef, 
the  general  of  the  forces  of  Graft,  was  a  finished  product  of 
our  educational  system.  But  since  Mr.  Ruef  has  repented  and 
is  doing  all  he  can  to  right  the  wrongs  he  has  done  to  Society, 
I  have  concluded  that  its  all  right  after  all.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  it  is  his  university  education,  his  association  with  high 
minded  people  that  have  given  him  the  sensitiveness  and  the 
courage  and  the  nerve  to  take  the  stand  he  did.  He  dis- 
regarded the  advice  of  his  shrewd  and  skilful  lawyers  and 
deliberately  faced  the  worst  his  enemies  could  do,  told  the 
truth,  did  all  he  could  do  to  square  himself  with  society,  all 
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he  could  do  to  undo  the  wrongs  he  had  helped  to  inflict  upon 
his  city.  I  have  every  reason,  personal  and  public,  to  feel 
hard  toward  him  myself ;  and  yet  he  seems  to  me  a  vastly  better 
citizen  than  the  sordid  and  selfish  fellows  with  whom  he 
worked  who  are  fighting  to  the  last  ditch  for  their  ill  gotten 
plunder;  and  I  think  it  is  his  Education  that  makes  a  better 
citizen  even  of  Ruef. 


* 


Thought  for  Trustees. 

The  wide  spread  official  corruption  and  public  debauchery 
uncovered  by  the  San  Francisco  Graft  Prosecution  suggests 
a  thought  for  school  trustees  of  this  State.  There  is  a  grave 
responsibility  resting  upon  them  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  their 
schools  with  scrupulous  honesty,  to  avoid  appearance  of  evil, 
to  always  give  the  public  a  square  deal.  Because  why,  there 
is  a  continual  procession  of  boys  and  girls  passing  through 
those  schools,  and  as  they  pass  they  are  absorbing  the  ideas 
that  control  the  life  of  the  State  twenty  or  thirty  years  hence. 
One  of  the  most  dangerous  things  to  our  form  of  government 
is  a  feeling  among  the  citizenry  that  it  is  not  really  stealing 
to  take  advantage  of  the  public.  This  it  is  that  makes  graft 
possible  and  that  lets  it  strangle  every  honest  impulse.  Now 
when  school  trustees  over  ride  the  law  in  small  matters  or 
take  some  personal  advantage  of  the  district  or  use  some  sharp 
practice  in  getting  more  than  their  share  of  funds  from  the 
State,  they  are  probably  making  an  atmosphere  that  breeds 
bad  citizenship. 

Now  and  then  some  one  tells  me  that  the  people  in  so-and- 
so  neighborhood  have  organized  two  districts,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  county  line.  They  have  one  school  house,  placed 
on  the  county  line,  so  that  it  is  in  both  districts.  Thus,  the 
little  school  is  enabled  to  draw  from  the  public  fund  a  double 
apportionment,  twice  as  much  as  it  is  really  entitled  to.  This 
is  at  the  expense  of  the  other  schools  of  the  county  and  State. 
The  trustees  are  rather  proud  of  this  sharp  practice,  which 
keeps  the  school  in  such  comfortable  financial  condition,  and 
it  goes  on  for  years.  But  what  is  the  effect  on  the  impression- 
able children  who  are  being  raised  in  that  district? 

Nor  can  trustees  afford  to  work  for  their  schools  for  pay 
or  sell  goods  to  their  own  schools,  or  put  their  wives  and 
children  in  places  to  draw  school  money  or  use  any  of  the 
school  property  for  themselves.     These  are  realty  petty  forms 
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of  grafting,  small  in  themselves,  but  tending  to  to  make  an 
indifference  to  such  things,  a  disregard  of  public  rights,  that 
may  lead  to  flagrant  public  corruption  in  after  years. 


Entered  Business. 

Nearly  everywhere  I  go  some  one  asks  about  Superintend- 
ent Kirk  and  wants  to  know  what  he  is  doing,  so  I  answer  all 
at  once.  He  has  entered  a  large  manufacturing  business  as 
a  partner,  in  Oakland ;  and  is  living  in  a  beautiful  home  at 
Alameda  with  his  family.  His  firm  name  is  the  Western 
Casket  Company,  and  he  bids  fair  to  get  richer  than  any  of 
us  can  in  .the  school  business.  He  is  one  of  the  most  genial, 
kindly  and  hospitable  men  in  all  California.  I  am  grateful  to 
him  for  many  favors.  I  hope  I  shall  come  out  at  the  end 
of  four  years  with  half  as  many  friends  as  Mr.  Kirk  has. 


Education  and  Opportunity. 

Don't  encourage  that  boy  in  his  idea  that  he  has  had 
enough  schooling  before  he  has  finished  a  common  high  school 
course.  Keep  him  going  even  at  the  expense  of  some  rather 
stringent  urging.'  The  successful  man  of  the  future  must  be 
an  educated  man.  Things  have  changed  since  you  were  a 
boy  and  are  changing  more  rapidly  now  than  ever  before. 
The  chances  for  the  plug  man  are  disappearing,  so  give  your 
boy  enough  education  to  raise  him  out  of  that  class. 

— Piatt  County  Republican. 


"I  live  not  in  myself,  but  I  become 
Portion  of  that  around  me;  and  to  me 

High  mountains  are  a  feeling,  but  the  hum  of  human  cities 
torture."  — Byron. 


Education    should    widen    the   latitude   and    lengthen    the 
longitude  of  the  individual,  the  community  and  the  race. 

— Walt  Whitman. 


Education  teaches  how  to  live  in  the  widest  sense. 

— Herbert  Spencer. 
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Meetings. 


The  California  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation will  meet  at  Santa  Cruz, 
December,  1907.  Morris  E.  Dailey, 
San  Jose,  President;  Mrs.  M.  M. 
Fitz  Gerald,  .405  Fillmore  Street, 
Secretary. 

Northern  California  Teachers' 
Association,  Sacramento;  C.  H. 
Camper,    Chico,    Pres.      Oct.    22-25. 


Southern  California  Teachers' 
Association  will  meet  December 
20  and  21,  at  Los  Angeles.  H.  A. 
Adrian,   Santa  Barbara,  President. 

National  Educational  Associa- 
tion, Los  Angeles,  Cal.  July  8-12. 
Nathan  Schaeffer,  President,  Har- 
risburg,  Pa.;  Irwin  Shepard,  Sec- 
retary,  Winona,   Minn. 


NOTES 

A.  L.  Hamilton  has  been  elected  Supt.  of  Schools  of  Pasadena. 

J.  D.  Graham,  formerly  Supt.  of  Pasadena,  has  been  elected  Supt. 
of  the  Schools  of  Long  Beach. 

F.  P.  Johnson,  ex-Supt.  of  San  Luis  Obispo  County  has  been 
elected  principal  of  the  Boulder  Creek  Schools,   Santa  Cruz  County. 

J.  A.  Imrie  has  been  elected  principal  of  one  of  the  leading 
schools  of  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Power's  Graded  Speller,  by  Alice  Rose  Power  of  the  Edison  School, 
San  Francisco,  published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co.  has  been  adopted 
by  the  Catholic  Diocese  of  San  Francisco  for  use  in  the  schools. 

Dr.  Walter  A.  Edwards  has  resigned  the  presidencjr  of  the  Throop 
Polytechnic  School  at  Pasadena. 

Irving  Townsend,  for  many  years  principal  of  the  schools  at 
Watsonville,  has  been   elected   principal  of  the  Modesto   Schools. 


TEHAMA  COUNTY. 

Schools  have  all  closed  for  the  annual  vacation.  The  average  term 
has  been  much  longer  than  in  former  years,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
year  nearly  every  school  has  a  neat  balance  in  the  treasury  for  needed 
repairs.     All  due  to  the  hard  work  of  Ex-Governor  Pardee. 

The  new  Red  Bluff  High  School  is  about  completed  and  will  no 
doubt  be  ready  for  the  opening  of  the  fall  term.  The  main  drawback, 
aside  from  general  appearance  is  its  size.  In  a  few  years  it  will  not 
be  large  enough  for  the  students  that  will  be  in  attendance.  Principal 
Glenn  L.  Allen  has  been  re-elected  with  his  entire  corps  of  workers. 

The  Red  Bluff  grammar  schools  will  be  under  the  same  teachers  for 
the  ensuing  year,  except  Miss  Heavey.  Miss  Grace  Taylor  takes  her 
place.  Miss  Purrington  was  added  to  the  number  as  special  teacher 
of  music  and  drawing.  A  very  commendable  move.  Miss  Carter  will 
be  the  additional  teacher,  making  fourteen  in  all. 
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The  Board  of  Education  gave  certificates  to  two  of  the  five  ap- 
plicants for  that  honor.  Out  of  ninety-seven  writers  for  diplomas  from 
the  grammar  schools  the  Board  passed  fifty-four.  Evidences  of  too 
rapid  promotion  and  inabilit3r  to  do  the  work  were  apparent.  The 
Board  has  wisely  decided  to  confine  the  examination  strictly  to  ninth 
grade  work  and  hopes  that  teachers  will  not  send  pupils  up  for  the 
test  unless  they  can  do  advanced  work.  Some  changes  were  made 
in  the  present  course  of  study  to  meet  the  new  requirements. 

J.  D.  Sweeney  and  Miss  Lang  were  reappointed  hy  the  Supervisors 
at  the  June  meeting  to  serve  on  the  Board  of  Education  for  the  next 
two  years.  Miss  A.  Grier,  teacher  of  Latin  and  Greek  in  Red  Bluff 
high,  will  attend  the  summer  school  of  U.  C.  Miss  Jobe,  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  will  take  the  course  given  by  the  San  Jose  Normal. 
Several  of  the  teachers  will  spend  a  portion  of  their  vacation  at 
N.  E.  A. 

Los  Molinos  has  a  fine  new  school  building  for  the  coming 
year.  Miss  Lang  will  be  the  teacher.  Manton  will  probably  have 
two  teachers.  A  new  school  will  be  established  at  the  Tom  Head  Min- 
ing  District. 

O.  E.  Graves,  former  Superintendent  and  Nestor  of  Tehama's 
teaching  force  for  years,  will  probably  engage  in  the  work  again. 


THE   LATEST   ON   THE    N.    E.  A. 

The  advance  guard  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  headed 
by  Dr.  Irwin  Shepard,  secretary  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  has  joined  forces 
with  the  local  executive  committee  and  both  are  rapidly  completing 
extensive  preparations  for  the  reception  and  entertainment  of  the 
thirty  thousand  teachers  who  will  be  in  session  here  July  8-12.  Dr. 
Shepard  yesterday  said  that  the  prospect  that  this  convention  will 
surpass  anything  in  the  history  of  the  association  amounted  to  a 
certainty. 

The  Los  Angeles  meeting  in  1899  was  the  greatest  up  to  that  time, 
but  has  since  been  distanced  in  point  of  attendance,  though  not  in 
entertainment,  by  the  Asbury  Park  meeting  in  1905.  The  committee 
is  putting  forth  every  effort  to  make  this  year's  the  banner  convention 
of  them  all,  and  indications  are  pronounced  that  their  ambition  is  well 
started  toward  realization. 

The  matter  of  decorations  is  receiving  attention  and  a  number  of 
business  houses  and  hotels  have  already  signified  their  intention  of 
putting  out  decorations  at  least  equal  to  those  of  Shriner  week.  In 
this  list  are  included  the  Alexandria,  the  Angelus  and  the  Lankershim, 
also  the  Citizens'  National  Bank,  Bullock's  Central  Department  Store, 
Jevne's  and  the  Temple  Auditorium.  Nearly  5000  lights  will  be  used 
for  special  evening  illuminations,  together  with  myriads  of  Japanese 
lanterns.    Between  crossings  the  streets  will  be  resplendent  in  white 
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lights,  while  at  the  intersections  clusters  of  solid  red,  green  and 
yellow  lights  will  be  placed.  Large  flags  will  be  hung  on  each  side 
of  the  trolley  wires  for  the  entire  length  of  the  principal  streets  in 
the  business  section  of  the  city. 

A  number  of  N.  E.  A.  arrivals  are  noted  at  the  hotels,  the  vanguard 
of  the  hosts  soon  to  head  hither.  Three  hundred  already  have  re- 
ported at  the  joint  railroad  agency  at  217  West  Second  street.  Miss 
Estelle  Reel  of  the  United  States  Indian  department,  now  at  River- 
side, is  expected  back  at  the  Westminister  Hotel  today.  She  will 
illustrate  methods  of  instruction  with  Indian  classes,  which  she  i» 
bringing  from  the  Sherman  Indian  Institute,  Riverside,  and  from  the 
Pina  Indian   School,   Sacaton,   Ariz.,  on  July  9. 

Professor  John  Adams,  professor  of  education  in  the  University 
of  London,  will  arrive  with  his  wife  July  12.  They  will  be  the  guests 
of  Superintendent  of  City  Schools  E.  C.  Moore  during  their  stay  in 
this  city. 

The  Mexican  delegation  is  expected  to  arrive  in  a  few  days. 
With  that  delegation  will  be  Dr.  Manuel  Uribe  y  Troncoso,  a  noted 
oculist  of  the  City  of  Mexico,  who  is  the  head  of  the  delegation  and 
personal  representative  of  the  Mexican  Secretary  of  Public  Instruction. 
Juan  Leon,  who  has  been  delegated  to  inquire  into  the  industrial  educa- 
tion in  this  country,  will  accompany  Senor  Troncoso. 

A  meeting  of  the  entertainment  committee  was  held  yesterday  and 
the  matter  of  spreading  the  entertainment  program  over  two  weeks 
discussed.  Definite  settlement  of  the  question  will  be  reached  in  a 
day  or  so. 

The  Executive  Committee  is  preparing  a  handsome  guide  to  be 
bound  in  cloth,  consisting  of  167  pages  of  information  regarding  the 
sights  of  the  city,  together  with  a  history  of  its  growth.  These  will 
be  distributed  July  8. 

Seventeen  states  have  already  arranged  for  headquarters  at  the 
Alexandria  Hotel.  The  Arizona  headquarters  will  be  at  the  Hollenbeck 
and  the  Indian  headquarters  at  the  Westminister. 

As  a  result  of  a  meeting  of  commercial  and  shorthand  teachers  held 
a  few  days  ago  in  Oakland,  a  permanent  organization  to  be  known  as 
the  Commercial  and  Shorthand  Teachers'  Association  has  been  effected 
and  will  hold  its  first  annual  meeting  in  conjunction  with  the  N.  E.  A. 
at  Los  Angeles,  July  8-12. 


A    SUCCESSFUL     PUBLISHING     HOUSE. 

Less  than  a  year  ago  W.  C.  Doub  resigned  from  the  Macmillan  Co. 
in  order  to  establish  on  the  Pacific  Coast  a  publishing  house  for 
school  text-books.  Mr.  Doub  believed  that  there  was  a  field  of  use- 
fulness that  would  bring  good  service  to  the  public  and  profit  to 
himself  by  the  publication  of  books  on  a  basis  of  expert  workman- 
ship,  scholarly  editorial  work,  and  new  points  of  view  in  judgment. 
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The  first  work  published  was  Doub's  History  of  the  United  States. 
This  history  is  the  newest,  the  most  teachable  and  fairest  in  its 
treatment  of  the  problems  of  past  and  present  times  that  is  on  the 
market.  Mr.  Doub  has  recently  returned  from  a  trip  in  the  interests 
of  his  books  with  the  following  result: 

His  History  of  the  United  States  has  just  been  adopted  for  a 
period  of  six  years  for  exclusive  use  on  both  History  and  Civics  in 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  in  all  the  public  schools  of  Oregon. 
It  has  also  just  been  adopted  in  the  Utah  cities  of  Salt  Lake  and 
Murray;  and  Doub's  Graded  Lessons  in  Spelling  has  just  been  adopted 
for  a  period  of  five  years  for  exclusive  use  in  all  the  public  schools 
of  Montana  and  Nevada. 

Books  to  succeed  in  this  day  must  have  great  merit.  Adoptions 
may  be  secured  for  poor  books,  but  a  book  to  be  popular  must  have 
teachable  value.  Mr.  Doub  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  fact  that 
his  books  when  used  are  popular  with  both  teachers  and  pupils. 

=fc      %      % 

James  A.  Barr,  City  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Stockton  has 
again  brought  the  schools  into  national  prominence  by  the  publication 
of  the  methods  in  the  Stockton  Schools.  The  book  is  published 
by  Macmillan  Co. 


SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

More  than  any  one  else  should  give  constant  care  and  attention  to  their 
Hair.  The  inactivity,  close  confinement  indoors,  the  drying  and  poisonous 
effect  of  chalk  dust  all  combine  to  destroy  the  healthy  growth  of  the  hair. 

SCALP  EXAMINATION    FREE 

DOES  YOUR   SCALP   ITCH? 

HAS  YOUR   HAIR    LOST   ITS   LUSTRE? 

IS   IT  TURNING   GRAY   PREMATURELY? 

HAVE   YOU    DANDRUFF? 

IS  YOUR   HAIR  FALLING? 

In  fact,  is  anything  wrong  with  your  Hair?  If  so,  let  us  make  free 
examination,  state  condition  of  your  Hair  and,  if  you  so  desire,  treat  your 
scalp.    We  know  How. 

REFERENCES  FROM  PROMINENT  EDUCATORS. 

Cosgrove's   Hair  Stores 

1718  Sacramento  Street San    Francisco 

2313    Telegraph    Avenue Berkeley 

206  Second  Avenue San   Mateo 


STAMMERING. 

And  Speech  Defects  '  cured.  Breathing  Gymnastics, 
Aesthetic  Physical  Culture.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Dohrmann. 
Fell  874.     150  Central  Avenue,  near  Haight  Street. 


Elocution, 
Telephone 


New  Ideas. 


We  will  consider  the  publication  of  anything  new  and 
practical  in  the  line  of  School  Aids,  Apparatus,  etc.  We 
solicit  correspondence  along  this  line. 

The  WHITAKER  &  RAY  CO.,  Educational  Publishers 

143  GROVE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


C.  C.  McDougall 


Geo.  B.  McDougall 


McDOUGALL  BROTHERS 

ARCHITECTS 

755  Devisadero  Street 

Formerly  330  Pine  St.  Phone  West  SS92 


School   Books 
School  Library  Books 

A  Complete   Stock 
Always    on    Hand 


Cunningham,  Curtiss  &  Welch 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

565-567-569-571  Market  St. 

LOS  ANGELES 

252  South  Spring  St. 


New  High  School  Books 

GOOD     ONES 


The  Elements  of  Geometry $1.25 

By  Walter  N.  Bush  and  John  B.  Clarke. 

A  systematic  and  logical  presentation 
of  essentials.  The  arrangement  of 
theorems  in  groups  is  as  original  as  it 
is   effective. 

The   First   Year   of   Latin $1.00 

_By  W.  B.  Gunnison  and  W.  S.  Harley. 

The  First  Tear  Latin  Book  is  designed 
especially  to  meet  the  needs  of  be- 
ginners. The  subject  is  logically  and 
clearly  presented,  with  frequent  re- 
views. The  vocabulary  is  that  of 
Caesar,  in  order  that  the  pupil  may  be 
prepared  for  reading  that  text. 

Caesar's  Gallic  War $1.25 

By  W.  B.  Gunnison  and  W.  S.  Harley. 

The  only  Caesar  that  combines  all  the 
text,  the  grammar  and  the  composition 
required  for  Second  Tear  Latin  work; 
compact,  economical,  attrative,  practical. 
Many  illustrations  and  colored  maps 
serve  to  adorn  the  book. 

SILVER,  BURDETT  &  CO. 

NEW  YORK    BOSTON    CHICAGO 


W.  G.  HARTRANFT,  Mgr.  Pacific  Coast  Division 

First  National  Bank,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


DOLLARS. 

If  you  wish  your  dollars  to  earn  the 
most  for  you,  consistent  with  safety, 
place  them  where  they  will  be  kept 
in  ceaseless  activity  and  earn  you 
legitimately  twelve  per  cent,  per 
annum.  We  will  be  glad  to  tell  you 
all  about  it,  for  your  information,  and 
for  your  investment,  if  you  so  desire. 
Write  us  today. 


SMITHS 

\snJP      CASH  STORE    ^JP 

NOW  NO.  14  TO  24STEUARTST.S.F.  ONLY 
WHOLESALE  MAILORDER  RATES  TO  FAMILIES 
WRITE  US  FOR    PRICED    CATALOG    SAVES    14 


This  is  tbe  Official  Journal  of  Education.     The  law  requires  that  the  Clerk  of 
the  school  district  file  it  with  the  teacher  before  tbe  end  of  each  month. 
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HARBIN   SPRINGS 


Of    Lake   County    is    Positively   What    Made    California   so    Famous   as   a 

Health  Resort — by  Its  Great  Cures  That  Doctors  Could  not  Reach. 

.  And  They  are  Equally  as  Famous  for  Pleasure. 


Aren't  you  tired  and  worn  out  and  need  a  rest?  If  so,  why  not  go  to 
the  best  resort  in  the  world,  where  you  can  derive  more  benefit  for  less 
money  than  any  other  resort  in  the  State?  Elevation,  2000  feet,  where 
the  temperature  of  the  hottest  weather  we  have  is  only  86.  Absolutely 
free  from  fleas  and  mosquitoes.  All  kinds  of  mineral  baths,  tub  baths, 
mineral  medicated  mud  baths,  natural  mineral  steamroom  and  shower 
baths,  swimming  tank.  Best  water  in  the  State  for  kidney,  liver  and 
stomach  troubles.  A  positive  cure  for  neuralgia,  paralysis,  rheumatism, 
gout,  dropsy  and  skin  diseases.  Mountain  trails.  Best  equipped  gym- 
nasium in  the  State.  Fine  fishing  and  hunting  close  to  hotel.  Fine  vege- 
tables, garden,  dairy  and  livery  stable,  all  connected  with  hotel.  Round 
trip  to  Springs  at  any  S.  P.  office,  $7.  Send  for  booklet.  J.  A.  HAYS, 
Proprietor.     Take  Wm.  Spier's  stage  line  from  Calistoga. 


THE  HYLOPLATE 
BLACKBOARD 


NO  QUESTION  entering  into  the  construction  of  that  new  school  building 
is  more  important  than  the  one  of  blackboards.  To  have  a  perfect,  pleasing, 
durable  and  thoroughly  reliable  blackboard  surface,  which  takes  chalk  easily 
and  erases  clearly,  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction.  ' 

THE  MAJORITY  of  school  house  architects  in  California  have  solved  this 
question  by  specifying  exclusively  the  use  of  Hyloplate. 

THE  SURFACE  of  Hyloplate  has  a  certain  velvety  touch,  which  makes  its 
use  a  pleasure.  It  takes  the  crayon  readily,  and  the  erasing  is  easy  and  perfect. 
There  is  no  breaking,  cracking  or  chipping.  It  is  easy  to  put  up  and  can  be 
taken  down  and  removed  if  desired. 

IT  IS  MADE  in  both  Black  and  Green  color.  Green  is  preferred  by  many 
educators  as  being  easier  on  the  eyes  of  pupil  and  teacher,  and  much  pleasanter 
to  use.     No  other  board  of  a  satisfactory  nature  is  made  in  green. 

THE  LIFE  of  Hyloplate  is  practically  limitless.  With  proper  care  it  will 
last  as  long  as  your  school  house. 

IF  BUILDING-  a  new  school  house,  or  the  boards  in  your  old  one  are  not  per- 
fect, write  us  for  a  sample  and  state  your  requirements.     It  is  the 

MOST  ECONOMICAL  board  you  could  purchase,  both  in  point  of  price  and 
service. 


MANUFACTURERS. 


C.  F.  WEBER  &.  CO. 


210-212  N.  Slain  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


1151  Folk  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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EDITORIAL, 

National  Educational  Association. 

The  Los  Angeles  meeting,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the 
N.  E.  A.  was  held  from  July  8th  to  12th.  The  meeting  was 
not  characterized  by  great  special  features.  The  addresses 
were  intelligently  conservative.  They  would  make  good  read- 
ing for  reports.  The  Sunday  sermons  were  great  and  quick- 
ened the  mental  appetite  for  the  feast.  The  attendance  at  the 
general  session,  the  various  departments,  the  receptions  and 
the  lobby  of  the  Hotel  Alexandria  was  the  largest  on  record. 
The  devotion  of  the  primary  and  grammar  grade  teachers  to 
the  sessions  was  commendable.  The  warm  weather  during 
the  days  of  the  sessions  was  in  favor  of  the  beaches,  but  the 
halls  were  crowded.  The  music  rendered  at  the  general  ses- 
sion was  all  of  a  high  class,  and  selected  with  taste  and  judg- 
ment. The  President,  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  the  local  committees, 
the  Secretary,  Irwin  Sheppard,  deserve  the  highest  praise,  and 
if  the  editor  was  not  a  devotee  of  the  value  of  the  under-es- 
timate  in  the  use  of  adjectives  he  would  fill  up  several  pages 
with  superlatives  on  the  dignity,  high  executive  management, 
and  general  excellence  of  the  entire  program.  There  was  no 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  program  committee  in  breaking 
away  from  the  precedents,  which  are  now  almost  tradition, 
that  college  presidents  and  University  professors  are  the  only 
men  who  have  a  message  of  value  to  the  elementary  school 
teachers.  The  elementary  school  teachers  responded  nobly 
to  the  tradition  that  in  state  and  national  associations  primary 
and  grammar  school  teachers  are  to  occupy  the  seats  of  the 
attentive  listeners.  The  election  of  Brown  of  Valparaiso 
Normal  as  a  trustee  was  an  innovation,  because  his  school 
is  devoted  to  quick  methods  with  raw  material,  and  is  not 
recognized  in  some  educational  circles  as  a  great  educational 
institution. 

The  resolutions  adopted  by  the  meeting  are  perhaps  the 
best  summary  of  the  association  that  can  be  written.     They 
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epitomize  the  current  educational  thought  of  the  country 
which  stands  for  progressive  conservation.  Dr.  Charles  C. 
Van  Liew,  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  gave  to  the  dec- 
larations a  catholicity  of  view,  a  grasp  of  detail,  a  summary 
of  man)  of  the  great  problems  now  affecting  not  only  educa- 
tion, but  human  life.  Paste  this  new  declaration  of  principles 
over  your  desk  so  that  you  may  read  and  know. 


New  Declaration  of  Principles. 

1.  American  teachers  have  been  accustomed  for  years  to  look  upon 
the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  at  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  as  the  nation's  great  educational  exchange  and  clear- 
ing house,  not  only  for  educational  information  and  statistics,  but  also 
for  the  extensive  investigation  of  special  questions  touching  educa- 
tion and  for  the  dissemination  of  the  results  of  such  work.  Realiz- 
ing that  this  work,  to  be  effective,  must  receive  liberal  financial  aid, 
the  association  wishes  to  declare  the  Bureau  of  Education  worthy  of 
a  much  larger  support  than  it  has  received  in  the  past  and  to  urge 
upon  Congress  the  favorable  consideration  of  this  need. 

2.  National  Education  Association  notes  with  approval  that  the 
qualifications  demanded  of  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  and  especially 
in  city  schools,  are  increasing  annually,  and  particularly  that  in  many 
localities  special  preparation  is  demanded  of  teachers.  Some  of  the 
large  universities,  recognizing  their  responsibility  to  their  immediate 
communities,  have  organized  courses  suitable  in  scope  and  convenient 
as  to  hours  for  these  teachers.  The  idea  that  anyone  with  a  fair 
education  can  teach  school  is  gradually  giving  way  to  the  correct 
notion  that  teachers  must  make  special  preparation  for  the  vocation 
of  teaching.  The  higher  standard  demanded  of  teachers  must  lead 
logically  to  higher  salaries  for  teachers. 

We  regret  the  attempt  that  is  being  made  in  some  quarters  to 
evade  the  consequence  of  low  salaries.  The  salaries  and  often  the 
conditions  under  which  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  teach  do 
not  offer  sufficient  inducement  to  offset  the  more  promising  positions 
in  the  commercial  life  of  a  large -city.  Recourse  is  had,  therefore, 
to  selecting  students  with  incomplete  high  school  or  normal  school 
training  to  fill  these  yearly  increasing  vacancies.  Hence  we  believe 
that  constant  effort  should  be  made  by  all  persons  interested  in 
education  to  secure  for  teachers  such  adequate  compensation  for 
their  work  that  both  teacher  and  public  will  recognize  teaching  as  a 
profession.  We  wish  heartily  to  indorse  the  action  of  those  legisla- 
tures that  have  fixed  a  minimum  salary  at  a  living  wage. 
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3.  The  rapid  establishment  of  township  or  rural  high  schools  is 
one  of  the  most  gratifying  evidences  of  the  progress  of  education.  We 
believe  that  this  movement  should  be  encouraged  until  the  children 
of  rural  communities  enjoy  the  benefits  of  public  education  to  an  ex- 
tent approximating  as  nearly  as  practicable  the  education  furnished  in 
urban  communities. 

4.  The  Association  heartily  approves  of  the  efforts  now  being 
made  to  determine  the  proper  place  of  industrial  education  in  the 
public  schools.  We  believe  that  the  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when 
both  industrial  and  commercial  education  should  be  introduced  into 
all  schools  and  made  to  harmonize  with  the  occupations  of  the  com- 
munity. These  courses,  when  introduced,  should  include  instruction 
in  agricultural,  as  well  as  manual  branches.  We  believe  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  State  not  only  to  qualify  its  children  to  be  good  citi- 
zens; but  also  as  far  as  possible  to  be  useful  members  of  their  com- 
munity. Hence,  wherever  conditions  justify  their  establishment,  trade 
schools  should  be  maintained  at  public  expense  to  fit  children  as  far 
as  possible  for  a  chosen  career. 

5.  The  National  Education  Association  indorses  the  increasing  use 
of  urban  school  buildings  for  free  vacation  schools  and  for  free  eve- 
ning schools  and  lecture  courses  for  adults  and  for  children  who  have 
been  obliged  to  leave  the  day  school  prematurely.  We  also  approve 
of  the  use  of  school  grounds  for  playgrounds  and  even  of  the  build- 
ings for  the  relief  of  the  poor  in  the  crowded  districts  during  summer. 

6.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  for  the  education  of 
every  child  within  its  borders,  and  to  see  that  all  children  obtain 
the  rudiments  of  an  education.  The  constitutional  provision  that  all 
taxpayers  must  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  public  schools  logically 
carries  with  it  the  implied  provision  that  no  persons  should  be  per- 
mitted to  defeat  the  purposes  of  the  public  school  law  by  forcing  their 
children  at  an  early  age  to  became  breadwinners.  To  this  end  the 
child  labor  and  truancy  laws  should  be  so  harmonized  that  the  educa- 
tion of  the  child,  not  its  labor,  be  made  the  desideratum. 

7.  The  National  government  should  provide  schools  for  the 
children  of  all  persons  living  in  territory  under  the  immediate  con- 
trol of  the  government.  The  attention  of  Congress  is  specially  di- 
rected to  the  need  of  adequate  legislation  to  provide  schools  for  the 
children  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  living  on  naval  reservations. 

8.  The  association  regrets  the  revival  in  some  quarters  of  the 
idea  that  the  common  school  is  a  place  for  teaching  nothing,  but 
reading,  spelling,  writing  and  ciphering,  and  takes  this  occasion  to 
declare  that  the  ultimate  object  of  popular  education  is  to  teach 
children  how  to  live  righteously,  healthfully  and  happily  and  that  to 
accomplish  this  object  it  is  essential  that  every  school  inculcate  the 
love  of  truth,  justice,  purity  and  beauty  through   the   study,   also  of 
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biography,  history,   ethics,   natural   history,   music,   drawing   and   the 
manual  arts. 

9.  The  National  Education  Association  wishes  to  record  its  ap- 
proval of  the  increasing  appreciation  among  educators  of  the  fact 
that  the  building  of  character  is  the  real  aim  of  the  schools  and  the 
ultimate  reason  for  the  expenditure  of  millions  for  their  maintenance. 
There  is  in  the  minds  of  the  children  and  youth  of  today  a  tendency 
toward  a  disregard  for  constituted  authority,  a  lack  of  respect  for 
age  and  superior  wisdom,  a  weak  appreciation  of  the  demands  of 
duty,  a  disposition  to  follow  pleasure  and  interest  rather  than  obliga- 
tion and  order.  This  condition  demands  the  earliest  thought  and 
action  of  our  leaders  of  opinion  and  places  important  obligations  upon 
school  authorities. 

10.  The  National  Education  Association  wishes  to  congratulate 
the  secondary  schools  and  colleges  of  the  country  that  are  making  an 
effort  to  remove  the  taint  of  professionalism  that  has  crept  into  stud- 
ents' sports.  This  taint  can  be  removed  only  by  leading  students, 
alumni,  and  school  faculties  to  recognize  that  inter-school  games 
should  be  played  for  sportsmanship  and  not  merely  for  victory. 

11.  The  National  Education  Association  observes  with  great  satis- 
faction the  tendency  of  cities  and  towns  to  replace  large  school  com- 
mittees or  boards,  which  have  exercised  through  sub-committees  exe- 
cutive functions,  by  small  boards  which  determine  general  policies, 
but  intrust  all  executive  functions  to  salaried  experts. 

12.  Local  taxation,  supplemented  by  State  taxation  presents  the 
best  means  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools,  and  for  securing 
that  deep  interest  in  them  which  is  necessary  to  their  greatest 
efficiency.  State  aid  should  be  granted  only  as  supplementary  to  local 
taxation,  and  not  as  a  substitute  for  it. 

13.  We  cannot  too  often  repeat  that  close,  intelligent,  judicious 
supervision  is  necessary  for  all  grades. 

14.  The  National  Educational  Association  approves  the  efforts  of 
the  Simplified  Spelling  Board  and  other  bodies  to  promote  the  sim- 
plification of  English  spelling  by  the  judicious  omission  of  useless 
silent  letters  and  the  substitution  of  a  more  regular  and  intelligible 
spelling  in  place  of  forms  that  are  grossly  irregular  or  anomalous, 
such  amendments  to  be  made  according  to  the  existing  rules  and 
analogies  of  English  spelling,  with  a  due  regard  to  the  stand- 
ards accepted  by  scholars;  and  the  association  hereby  ap- 
proves the  simpler  forms  contained  in  the  list  of  three  hundred 
words  now  spelled  in  two  or  more  ways,  published  by  the  Simplified 
Spelling  Board  and  containing  the  twelve  simplified  forms  now  used 
by  this  association,  and  directs  that  these  simpler  forms  be  used 
in   the   publications   of  the  association  in   accordance   with   the   rule 
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now  in  force,  that  if  the  writer  of  any  paper  published  by  this  associa- 
tion expressly  so  desires  his  paper  shall  be  printed  in  the  old 
spelling. 

15.  Without  seeking  to  determine  the  merits  of  co-education  vs. 
separation  of  the  sexes  in  higher  institutions,  the  association  rec- 
ognizes that  at  present  the  demand  for  separate  higher  instruction 
for  women  is  greater  than  existing  colleges  for  women  can  supply. 
Moreover,  the  great  colleges  for  women  are  almost  all  grouped  in  one 
section  of  the  country.  We  urge  upon  the  attention  of  the  friends  of 
higher  education  for  women  the  needs  of  the  Western  and  Southern 
States  for  this  kind  of  educational  institution. 

16.  The  association  believes  that  secret  societies,  fraternities  and 
sororities  are  inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  schools  and  pupils,  and 
we  urge  school  authorities  to  abolish  them  in  all  secondary  and  ele- 
mentary schools. 

17.  In  teaching,  as  in  every  other  kind  of  work,  the  best  ser- 
vice is  secured  by  finding  the  individual  best  fitted  to  the  particular 
place  as  indicated  by  training,  experience  and  meritorious  service. 
The  National  Educational  Association  accordingly  heartily  approved 
a  merit  system  of  promoting  teachers  and  filling  vacancies.  We  assert, 
furthermore,  that  the  grounds  upon  which  a  teacher  may  apply  for 
a  position  are  preparatory  training,  experience  and  meritorious  ser- 
vice; in  a  word,  professional  fitness  alone,  and  that  the  use  of  other 
personal  and  political  arguments  is  immoral  in  the  teacher  and  a 
serious   menace   to   a  high   professional   standard. 

18.  The  association  regrets  the  purely  theoretical  work  which 
still  characterizes  much  of  our  so-called  training  of  teachers,  especially 
in  colleges  and  universities,  and  urges  the  establishment  everywhere 
of  training  and  practice  facilities  for  the  better  preparation  of 
teachers. 

19.  The  National  Education  Association  believes  that  the  forces  of 
this  world  should  be  organized  and  operated  in  the  interests  of  peace 
and  not  of  war;  we  believe  that  the  material,  commercial  and  social 
interests  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  whole  world 
demand  that  the  energies  of  the  governments  and  of  the  people  be 
devoted  to  the  constructive  and  helpful  pursuits  of  peace  and  that 
the  people  be  relieved  of  the  burdens  of  providing  at  enormous  ex- 
pense the  armaments  suggested  by  the  competitive  desire  for 
supremacy  in  war.  We  further  believe  that  the  fear  of  war  and 
the  possibility  of  war  would  alike  decline  if  governments  were  to  rely 
more  upon  the  sentiment  of  the  people  and  less  upon  the  strength 
of  their  armies  and  navies.  We  accordingly  indorse  and  commend 
the  sentiments  expressed  in  the  annual  address  by  the  president  of 
this  association.  We  urge  upon  our  representatives  at  the  Second 
Hague  Conference  to  use  their  influence  to  widen  the  scope  and  in- 
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crease  the  power  of  The  Hague  tribunal.  While  disclaiming  any 
desire  to  suggest  a  program  or  to  urge  specific  action,  we  do  urge  our 
representatives  to  secure  the  most  favorable  action  possible  upon  in- 
ternational arbitration,  the  limitation  of  armaments,  the  protection 
of  private  property  at  sea  and  the  investigation  of  international  dis- 
putes by  an  imperial  commission  before  the  declaration  of  hostilities. 
We  recommend  to  teachers  that  the  work  of  The  Hague  Conference 
and  of  the  peace  associations  be  studied  carefully  and  their  results 
given  proper  consideration   in  the  work  of  instruction. 

20.  The  association  pledges  itself  anew  to  that  time-honored  con- 
ception of  the  teacher's  office  which  makes  it  one  of  unselfish  service 
in  a  great  human  cause,  education;  and  it  calls  upon  teachers  every- 
where to  remember  that  this  conception  must  be  fundamental  in  the 
establishment  and  conduct  of  their  professional  associations. 

CHARLES   C.  VAN  LIEW, 

Chairman,  of  California. 
WALTER    A.    EDWARDS, 

Of  California. 
FRANCIS  G.  BLAIR, 

Of    Illinois. 
GUSTAVUS   H.   GLENN, 

Of    Georgia. 
S.   A.   UNDERWOOD, 

Of   Missouri. 
S.  BELLE   CHAMBERLAIN, 

Of    Idaho. 
WILLIAM  E.  HATCH, 

Of  Massachusetts. 
MAUDE   E.   HENSCHE, 

Of  Pennsylvania. 
Committee  on  Resolutions. 

H=  5JC  $ 

The  Business  of  the  Association. 

The  charter  granted  by  Congress  was  adopted.  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  recommended  as  the  meeting  place  for  1908,  and  the 
following  officers  were  elected:  President,  E.  G.  Cooley, 
Chicago;  first  vice-president,  Nathan  C.  Shaeffer,  Pennsyl- 
vania; second  vice-president,  W.  H.  Elson,  Ohio;  third  vice- 
president,  Chas.  H.  Judd,  Connecticut;  fourth  vice-president 
H.  A.  Ustrud,  South  Dakota;  fifth  vice-president,  J.  F.  Still- 
well,  Arizona;  sixth  vice-president,  Jos.  H.  Hill,  Kansas; 
seventh  vice-president,  W.  A.  Clark,  Nebraska;  eighth  vice- 
president,  W.  M.  Kern,  North  Dakota;  ninth  vice-president, 
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W.  F.  Gordy,  Massachusetts ;  tenth  vice-president,  J.  F.  Kings- 
bury. Utah;  eleventh  vice-president,  E.  E.  Roby,  Indiana; 
twelfth  vice-president,  J.  H.  Baker,  Colorado;  treasurer,  Ar- 
thur H.  Chamberlain,  California. 


Notes  of  N.  E.  A. 

To  Dr.  E.  C.  Moore  belongs  the  credit  of  establishing  a 
mutual  interest  in  education  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico.  The  address  of  the  educational  representative  from 
Mexico  was  one  of  the  features  of  the  Convention. 

The  California  Commercial  and  Shorthand  Teachers'  As- 
sociation met  in  Los  Angeles  July  8th,  and  carried  out  an  ex- 
cellent program.  Mrs.  Brownsberger  acted  as  president. 
Among  those  taking  an  active  interest  in  the  progress  were 
E.  P.  Heald,  L.  A.  Jordan,  C.  H.  Ingram,  Thomas  J.  Kirk, 
Dr.  E.  R.  Sharder  and  H.  E.  Cox. 

A  breakfast  was  given  at  the  Angeles'  Grill  by  the  editor 
of  the  Western  Journal  of  Education  to  Dr.  Elmer  E.  Brown, 
U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Education.  Ossian  Lang,  editor  of 
the  School  Journal,  X.  Y.,  John  Macdonald,  editor  of  Western 
Journal,  Hon.  Edward  Hyatt,  Hon.  John  Swett,  Dr.  Frederic 
Busk,  Dr.  Lange,  Dr.  M.  E.  Daily,  Dr.  C.  C.  Van  Liew,  Presi- 
dent S.  T.  Black,  R.  G.  Boone,  and  others.  The  topic  under 
discussion  was  educational  journalism. 

Mr.  Green  of  the  American  Book,  Mr.  Smith  of  Ginn  & 
Co.,  Mr.  Hartfrant  of  Silver.  Burdett  Co.,  Mr.  Chilcote  of 
D.  C.  Heathe  Co.,  Mr.  Shumate  of  Ginn  &  Co.,  Mr.  J.  H. 
Mitchell  of  Educational  Co.,  Mr.  Ellesworth  of  Macmillan  Co., 
A.  F.  Ginn,  and  P.  S.  Woolsy  of  the  American  Book  Co., 
added  much  to  the  attractiveness  and  sociability  of  the  lobby, 
and  the  sessions.  Without  the  representatives  of  the  book 
publishers  present  at  a  meet,  it  would  be  difficult  to  have  in- 
troductions. The  book  men  know  everybody,  and  are  always 
an  accommodating  information  bureau. 

Mark  Keppel,  James  A.  Barr,  A.  H.  Chamberlain,  Hon. 
Edward  Hyatt,  Supt.  E.  C.  Moore,  and  some  others,  should 
be  given  the  credit  of  the  splendid  hospitality  of  the  Cali- 
fornia headquarters,  and  to  the  large  enrollment  of  teachers 
in  the  State  of  California.  Of  the  8,500  enrolled,  nearly  one- 
half  were  from  California. 
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What  Can  the  Schools  Do  to  Aid  the  Peace 
Movement? 

By  Nathan  Schaeffer,  Presidents  N.  E.  A. 

(Extract) 

The  greatest  problem  of  the  Twentieth  century  is  the  boy 
— with  one  exception — the  girl,  Our  teaching  of  history  is  apt 
to  make  the  girl  believe  that  everything  great  and  heroic  be- 
longs to  the  other  sex  and  that  it  is  her  greatest  misfortune  to 
have  been  born  a  girl. 

The  boy  is  apt  to  form  similar  ideals  from  the  text-books 
on  history  and  from  our  methods  of  teaching  the  subject.  He 
loves  power  and  admires  every  exhibition  of  personal  and 
national  strength;  he  admires  the  heroes  whose  names  have 
been  immortalized  upon  the  pages  of  history;  he  gradually 
conceives  the  idea  that  life  is  not  worth  living  unless  one  can 
win  military  renown. 

The  school  should  glorify  the  arts  of  peace  above  the  art 
of  war.     This  can  be  accomplished : 

First — By  instilling  proper  ideas  of  life.  As  soon  as  the 
girl  realizes  that  a  life  worth  living  does  not  turn  upon  fame 
or  fortune  or  office-holding,  nor  even  upon  science  and  litera- 
ture, but  upon  the  personal  relations  which  human  beings 
sustain  to  one  another  and  to  their  Creator.  As  soon  as  she 
realizes  that  in  the  domain  of  personal  relations  woman  reigns 
as  queen,  she  grows  fond  of  her  sex  and  no  longer  wishes 
that  she  had  been  born  a  boy. 

Second — Patriotism  should  not  be  taught  so  as  to  make  it 
the  meanest  of  all  virtues.  The  maxim,  "My  Country,  Right 
or  Wrong,"  may  be  emphasized  in  such  a  way  that  the  citizen 
will  resort  to  anything  and  everything  mean  and  contemptible 
for  the  sake  of  advancing  the  material  interests  of  his  country. 
Our  schools  should  develop  such  a  sentiment  for  peace  and 
fair  dealing  as  will  make  it  impossible  for  a  government  to 
wage  war  except  for  the  maintenance  of  justice,  law  and  order 
among  the  nations,  especially  the  partially  civilized  tribes  in 
distant  portions  of  the  globe. 

Third — The  pupil  should  be  led  to  distinguish  the  different 
kinds  of  war.  War  for  tribute,  booty,  territorial  aggrandize- 
ment or  the  gratification  of  personal  ambition  should  not  be 
glorified  or  excused  even  on  festive  days  like  Memorial  day  or 
the  Fourth  of  July. 
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Fourth — The  use  of  arbitration  as  a  substitute  for  war 
in  the  settlement  of  international  disputes  should  be  taught, 
and  the  value  of  arguments  for  the  limitations  of  armaments. 

Fifth — The  observance  of  days  like  the  18th  of  May,  the 
day  on  which  the  first  Hague  conference  assembled,  and 
Washington's  birthday,  now  observed  in  the  schools  of  France 
and  America,  can  be  made  to  stimulate  the  sentiment  for 
universal  peace  among  the  nations. 

Sixth — Peace  has  become  so  great  a  shibboleth  that  even 
rifle  practice  in  High  Schools  is  advocated  as  a  peace  measure. 
Since  skill  in  the  use  of  the  rifle  among  all  our  people  will 
make  riots  far  more  difficult  to  quell,  one  may  well  place  a  big 
question  mark  after  this  suggestion. 
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By  President  Benjamin  I.  Wheeler. 

(Extract  of  Address  at  N.  E.  A.) 

At  the  very  heart  of  the  present-day  belief  in  education  is 
our  people's  faith  in  the  common  schools.  They  have  devel- 
oped pari  passu  with  our  democracy,  which  involves  no  prop- 
osition of  equality  of  achievement,  but  straightly  and  su- 
premely equality  of  opportunity.  It  was  devised  in  the  pro- 
test against  the  privilege  of  class.  It  anticipated  the  modern 
doctrines  of  heredity  and  trusted  men,  in  the  opportunity  of 
a  fair  field  and  in  the  strength  of  their  divine  inheritance  to 
rise  as  individual  creations  out  of  the  disease  and  thralldom  of 
their  parentage  and  the  limitations  of  class  and  craft  and  caste. 

It  is  as  a  faithful  counterpart  to  such  a  democracy  that 
the  public  must  be  kept.  But  if  you  have  called  it  the  "com- 
mon school,"  as  the  nursery  of  a  hopeless  mediocrity,  and  if 
with  the  name  you  have  thought  such  a  thought,  or  devised 
such  a  use,  you  have  torn  it  away  with  treacherous  violence 
from  the  very  spirit  and  life  of  the  democracy  in  which  it 
had  its  birth.  It  is  and  must  be  kept  the  school  of  the  best 
nurture  in  the  best  things. 

We  too  often  hear  the  remark  that  the  teaching  and  studies 
of  the  public  schools  must  be  shapen  to  the  needs  of  the 
children  of  families  of  moderate  means,  or  of  no  means,  or 
the  children  of  the  masses,  or  of  certain  classes;  and,  that  if 
wealthy  parents  want  to  give  their  children  a  better  education 
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or  one  that  leads  to  higher  station,  they  must  send  them  to 
private  and  special  schools.  All  this  is  the  voice  of  a  spurious 
democracy.  It  is  no  democracy  at  all.  It  is  a  reversion  to 
the  notions  of  the  "raged  school."  It  is  the  voice  of  class 
spirit.  It  contemplates  the  classification  of  helpless  children, 
according  to  condition  of  birth,  and  deliberately  proposes  to 
rob  them  of  full  and  free  opportunity.  Who  knows  that  the 
children  of  the  poor  or  lowly  do  not  need  to  study  certain 
things?  Who  knows  that  they  will  not  make  full  use  of  the 
best  instruction  and  the  best  courses  of  study?  Experience 
seems  to  show  that  a  larger  percentage  of  them  make  better 
use  than  do  the  offspring  of  the  mighty. 

The  children  of  the  rich  labor  already  under  disabilities 
enough  without  being  isolated  in  private  academies  and  being 
inevitably  limited  for  their  later  acquaintanceships  in  life 
to  those  whose  scope  of  vision  and  range  of  action  is  hedged 
about  with  all  the  paraphernalia  of  yachts  and  motors  and 
multiplex  homes,  clubs,  assemblies,  valets  and  innovation 
trunks.  Both  by  the  limited  association  in  school  and  by 
that  of  after  life,  these  children  of  the  rich  are  disabled  for 
largest  usefulness  through  their  inability  to  know  the  mind  of 
the  great  body  of  people  among  whom  they  are  to  live.  Their 
separation  is  also  a  loss  to  the  community,  and  the  creation 
of  a  fixed  caste  a  detriment  and  peril  to  society. 

We  surely  ought  to  beware  lest  we  are  doing  anything  to 
drive  such  pupils  from  the  public  schools  or  omitting  to  do 
anything  that  should  hold  them.  For  pupils  who  require 
special  treatment  or  tutelage,  either  through  their  own  weak- 
ness or  through  lack  of  home  influences,  or  through  the  desire 
of  their  families  to  provide  such  special  tutelage,  the  private 
school  will  always  have  its  place  and  mission ;  but  if  the  private 
schools  and  academies  are  offering  anything  else  of  method  or 
substance  or  curriculum  that  is  better  than  in  the  public  schools, 
it  behooves  us  to  find  it  out.  What  is  good  for  the  children 
of  the  well-to-do,  is  peculiarly  desirable  for  the  children  of 
the  moneyless — unless,  indeed,  we  deliberately  propose  to  use 
the  public  schools  for  the  creation  of  social  strata  instead  of 
their  prevention. 

The  public  school  must  be  made  and  kept  the  school  for 
all,  without  recognition  of  classes  or  conditions,  and  it  must 
shape  its  work  and  plan  so  as  to  close  no  door,  but  rather  open 
the  freest  opportunity  for  the  best  achievement  and  the  high- 
est advance.     The  present  rigid  system  of  grades,  whose  chief 
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excuse  has  been  economic  necessity,  must  yield  to  permit  the 
more  rapid  advance  of  gifted  and  diligent  pupils.  The  old 
district  school  without  the  grades  was  more  humane.  Nowa- 
days the  machinery  of  grades  and  courses  is  wondrously  per- 
fect, but  the  school  exists  for  the  child  and  not  for  the  grades. 
The  place  of  a  child  in  reference  to  the  grades  is  at  any  time 
to  be  determined  not  by  what  he  has  gone  through  in  the 
past,  whether  of  pages  or  classes,  but  by  the  work  he  is  able 
to  go  on  and  do  next.  Too  many  minds  and  too  many  wills 
and  ambitions  are  dulled  by  the  routine  and  treadmill  of  the 
grades ;  and  that  means  bandaging  the  foot  and  strapping 
the  skull  to  produce  a  standard  size.  Particularly  do  the  two 
last  years  of  the  grades  need  to  be  refreshed  and  readapted. 
There  is  too  much  threshing  of  old  straw  in  them ;  they  are  too 
wooden;  they  lag  behind  the  growing  life-interest,  and  the 
advancing  mental  cravings  of  the  pupil.  After  completing 
six  grades  a  boy  is  ready  for  something  new  and  something 
that  will  lay  hold  upon  his  opening  interest  in  the  process  of 
life.  If  you  withhold  it  you  may  lose  him,  or  at  any  rate 
his  interest  in  the  school;  and  if  you  lose  that,  you  might  as 
well  lose  him.  Your  boy  is  12  years  old  or  more.  Now  is 
the  time  to  offer  him  the  opportunities  of  instruction  in  the 
industrial  arts,  or  the  agricultural  arts,  or  in  business  practice, 
and  now  is  the  time  to  begin  language  study  if  any  foreign 
language  is  ever  to  be  learned.  The  fact  is  that  our  old  one- 
story  ranch  house  in  which  we  all  lived  together  happily 
around  a  court  has  been  gradually  transformed,  now  that  the 
city  has  grown  up  about  it,  into  an  eight-story  tenement  house 
(with  basement  and  roof  garden),  and  we  are  shocked  to  find 
how  much  of  our  time  and  strength  has  to  go  into  merely 
climbing  stairs. 

So  much  by  way  of  illustration,  but  the  flash  of  an  illustra- 
tion must  not  daze  the  doctrine;  the  public  can  afford  to  have 
for  the  public  schools  the  best  teachers,  the  best  equipment, 
the  best  studies  and  courses;  it  cannot  afford  to  do  anything 
else. 

The  common  school  is  of  noble  name,  noble  like  the  com- 
monwealth it  stands  to  represent,  but  he  who  falsely  shifts  the 
value  of  its  name  is  warned  he  dare  call  nothing  common  or 
unclean  that  service  of  humanity  at  large  has  cleaned. 
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Teachers'  Salaries. 

By  Supt.  E.  G.  Cooley,  Chicago,  111. 

Since  the  welfare  of  the  children  is  the  fundamental  con- 
sideration in  the  carrying  on  of  the  schools,  teachers'  salaries 
must  be  fixed  with  reference  to  the  value  of  the  services  ren- 
dered. Increases  of  salary  based  upon  length  of  service,  and 
increases  of  salary  based  upon  zeal,  student-like  habits,  and 
scholarship,  must  alike  be  tested  by  this  criterion  of  efficiency. 

A  teacher  in  a  good  school  may  increase  in  efficiency  for 
four  or  five  years,  even  if  she  relies  exclusively  upon  her  school- 
room experience  for  information  and  inspiration,  but,  unless 
•the  teacher  is  induced  in  some  manner  to  study,  the  chances 
are  that  before  the  end  of  the  first  decade  a  decline  in  efficiency 
will  set  in,  which  will  proceed  steadily  as  the  years  go  by.  A 
schedule  of  salaries,  then,  should  include  a  lower  group,  mak- 
ing provision  for  yearly  advances  for  four  or  five  years.  At 
the  end  of  this  period,  if  a  teacher  does  not  give  evidence  of 
increase  in  efficiency,  in  professional  zeal,  and  in  student-like 
habits,  she  should  be  stopped.  No  teacher  should  be  allowed 
to  advance  in  salary  after  she  has  ceased  to  advance  in  ef- 
ficiency. 

Scholarships  and  habit  of  study  are  factors  that  must  be 
considered  in  estimating  efficiency.  No  teacher  who  is  not 
a  student  can  long  remain  really  efficient.  If  a  teacher  wishes 
to  impart  a  piece  of  knowledge,  she  must  not  only  have  ap- 
propriated it  to  herself,  but  she  must  have  gone  beyond  it 
and  around  it.  She  must  see  it  in  its  relation  to  other  facts 
and  truths.  Her  study  cannot  cease  with  entering  the  work, 
but  must  be  life-long.  She  can  retain  sympathy  with  the 
learner  only  by  continuing  to  be  a  learner  herself.  By  this 
means,  too,  she  can  avoid  the  depressing  effect  of  constant 
association  with  immature  minds  and  ideals. 

Teachers  should  not  be  encouraged  to  get  into  the  system 
and  then  let  the  clock  work.  Advancement  based  on  length 
of  service  only  does  not  do  justice  to  the  teacher  who  has  the 
real  professional  spirit.  The  suggestion  that  we  can  keep 
people  up  to  the  mark  by  mere  fear  of  dismissal  is  made  by 
those  who  do  not  realize  how  extremely  difficult  it  is  to  get 
rid  of  an  inefficient  teacher. 

Our  great  cities  have  found  it  necessary  to  establish  nor- 
mal  schools  for  the  preparation   of  their  teachers.     It  will 
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soon  become  as  legitimate  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  normal 
school  to  carry  forward  the  training  of  teachers  after  they 
enter  the  service  as  it  was  to  take  them  from  the  high  schools 
and  make  teachers  of  them. 


Art  Education  and  Everyday  Life. 

By  Arthur  H.  Chamberlain,  Throop  Polytechnic  Institute, 

Pasadena,  Cal. 

In  the  last  analysis,  culture  and  utility  in  art  are  one.  That 
which  is  truly  cultural  is  also  useful,  and  only  that  which 
has  utilitarian  value  can  be  cultural.  In  the  narrow  sense  we 
think  of  utility  in  terms  of  immediate,  material  use;  as  im- 
plying trade,  industry,  and  commercialism. 

"No  people  is  intellectually  independent  until  it  has  a 
language  and  literature  all  its  own."  So  in  a  lesser  degree, 
and  perhaps  in  a  more  fundamental  sense,  art  performs  the 
same  function.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  people  is  intellect- 
ually independent  only  when  it  has  an  art  and  an  appreciation 
of  art,  so  keen  that  the  moral,  intellectual,  and  commercial 
life  is  advantaged  thereby. 

True  art  cannot  exist  aside  and  apart  from  the  useful. 
The  useful  is  always  beautiful,  altho  there  are  degrees  of  both 
utility  and  beauty. 

The  work  of  John  Ruskin  and  William  Morris  has  done 
much  to  bring  about  a  changed  conception,  and  art  now  as- 
sumes a  broader  aspect  than  that  symbolized  by  the  brush  and 
chisel.  The  term  art  applies  to  work  in  silver  or  gold,  iron  or 
copper;  to  wood,  glass,  leather,  or  paper.  A  book  or  mantel- 
piece, a  city  street,  or  a  shop  window,  may  as  clearly  embody 
the  art  spirit  as  a  painting  or  a  statute. 

It  is  not  true  that  a  knowledge  of  art  is  useless  to  one  who 
does  not  become  an  artist.  In  all  professions  or  vocations,  an 
appreciation  of  true  art  is  of  value.  But  we  may  not  judge 
of  values  simply  on  the  estimate  of  the  art  critic.  That  which 
appeals  to  the  average  man,  and  that  continues  to  appeal  to 
him  will  have  a  relation  to  everyday  life  and  must  be  con- 
sidered good.  Just  as  society  sets  the  standards  for  a  com- 
modity, in  any  field  whatsoever,  so  in  the  last  analysis,  it  sets 
the  standards  in  art. 
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Influence  of  Child  Study  Movement. 

By  Fletcher  B.  Dresslar,  University  of  California, 
Berkeley,  Cal. 

The  first  ,and  most  important  result  has  been  to  convince 
the  teachers  in  a  new  and  decisive  way  that  schools  are  or- 
ganized solely  for  the  sake  of  helping  children.  It  has  brought 
a  new  kind  of  interest  into  the  average  teacher's  daily  work 
that  tends  to  lift  teaching  into  a  profession.  Studies  on  the 
physical  growth  of  children  have  led  us  to  see  that  the  girls  in 
the  upper  grammar  grades  are  nearly  two  years  in  advance 
pf  the  boys,  and  that  we  do  the  boys  an  injustice  when  we 
measure  them  by  girl  standards.  Mental  growth  and  nor- 
mal bodily  growth  should  ever  be  correlated.  Many  investiga- 
tions have  emphasized  the  need  of  manual  training,  and  that 
this  work  should  be  organized  on  the  principle  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  growth  in  muscular  control  is  from  the  funda- 
mental to  the  accessory.  We  know  better,  as  the  results  of 
child  study,  that  many  children  who  appear  stupid  in  school 
are  made  so  by  physical  defects  within  the  power  of  the  school 
to  correct.  Hence  there  has  come  a  rational  demand  for  the 
school  physician,  and  the  consulting  specialists,  in  order  that 
these  children  may  be  saved  from  neglect  and  unjust  treatment. 

I  believe  that  the  child  study  movement  has  had  much  to 
do  with  discarding  the  hideous  notion  or  doctrine  that  the 
child  is  conceived  and  born  in  sin,  and  very  much  for  the 
better.     This  cannot  be  said  of  the  home. 

We  have  more  thoroughly  learned  what  interest  means,  and 
its  relations  to  the  instinctive  life  of  children.  Hence  our 
methods  are  more  those  that  have  to  do  with  the  active  life 
and  are  not  so  much  ex  cathedra. 

Again,  we  have  learned  that  children  can  largely  govern 
themselves  if  we  will  only  furnish  proper  opportunities,  in- 
centives, and  conditions.  Investigations  into  the  adolescent 
life  of  children  have  brought  us  much  that  would  greatly  en- 
rich the  teaching  in  our  upper  grades,  and  even  early  high 
school  life  if  more  teachers  knew  and  appreciated  these  re- 
sults. Those  teachers  and  school  authorities  who  have  caught 
the  meaning  of  these  larger  views  of  youth  are  far  better 
fitted  to  associate  with  young  people  and  lead  them  into  higher 
usefulness. 
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The  Teacher's  Personality. 

Rt.    Rev.    Thomas   Conaty.     Extract. 

In  discussing  the  personality  of  the  teacher  one  finds  diffi- 
culty in  clearly  defining  what  personality  really  means.  It  is 
felt  to  be  one's  character,  one's  individuality,  yet  it  is  neither 
eccentricity  nor  singularity.  The  personality  of  a  teacher  is 
a  presence,  an  attractiveness,  a  magnet  leading  and  urging  to 
the  best  and  highest  endeavor;  it  is  a  power  which  awakens 
dormant  energy-;  clothed  with  knowledge,  it  is  gifted  with 
aptness  in  imparting  it.  The  teaching  personality  vivifies  and 
energizes  the  entire  being  of  the  teacher,  it  is  indeed  the  very 
soul  of  the  teacher.  It  expresses  itself  not  only  through  the 
knowledge  imparted  but  more  particularly  through  the  char- 
acter of  the  teacher  whose  power  is  more  in  what  he  is  than 
in  what  he  has  or  does.  It  makes  him  a  living,  intelligent  be- 
ing, an  apostle  of  the  truth  with  a  message  to  mind  and  heart, 
a  helper  in  the  things  which  should  be  known  and  done, 
drawing  out  of  us  the  best  we  have  and  urging  us  to  the  best 
we  can  do.  The  personality  which  educates  to  the  best  is 
adorned  with  truthfulness,  manliness,  generosity  and  sym- 
pathy. 

There  is  no  more  interesting  page  in  history  than  that 
which  tells  the  story  of  the  great  teachers.  Coming  as  they 
did  in  the  olden  days,  from  distant  countries  to  the  centers 
of  learning,  creating  indeed,  by  their  teaching,  those  very 
centers,  they  depended  not  on  kings  and  nobles  for  their  sup- 
port, but  on  the  truth  they  taught  and  the  enthusiasm  they 
aroused.  Those  teachers  had  minds  trained  in  knowledge, 
they  had  drunk  deep  of  the  fountains  of  knowledge  and  of 
faith,  their  lives  had  been  spent  in  the  acquisition  of  truth  and 
in  the  mighty  mission  of  the  teacher  they  consecrated  their 
lives  to  instruction.  Is  was  not  mere  knowledge  or  method 
that  made  the  great  teachers,  it  was  their  ability  and  person- 
ality by  which  they  made  knowledge  lovable  and  imparted  it 
to  those  whom  they  had  taught  to  love  them.  As  the  Apostles 
at  Emmaus  felt  their  hearts  burn  within  them  as  Christ  spoke, 
so  the  student  feels  the  personality  of  the  true  teacher.  The 
master  who  really  lives  is  the  one  teacher  we  never  cease  to 
love. 

What  made  the  great  teachers?  What  gave  the  power 
with  which  they  impressed  the  world  ?     It  was  first  of  all,  the 
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consciousness  that  they  had  a  mission  to  intellect  and  heart . 
and  felt  a  divine  vocation  to  tell  the  message  of  truth  in  the 
varied  knowledge  to  be  acquired.  They  possessed  truth,  they 
loved  it  and  they  loved  to  spread  it  into  the  lives  of  others. 
A  prominent  German  teacher  in  the  13th  century  calls  the 
schoolmaster  "a  spirtual  father."  "Gold  and  silver,"  he  says, 
"cannot  repay  him,  for  the  things  of  the  spirit  are  higher  and 
nobler  than  the  things  of  the  body.  What  he  taught  you  re- 
mains a  possession  forever."  St.  John  Chrysostom  asked  the 
question,  "What  is  more  noble  than  to  form  the  minds  of  the 
youth  ?"  and  he  adds,  "He  who  fashions  the  morals  of  children 
performs,  in  my  judgment,  a  task  more  sublime  than  that  of 
any  painter  or  sculptor."  As  Newman  says  of  the  teacher, 
"He  is  a  professor,  eloquent,  a  missionary  and  a  preacher,  dis- 
playing his  science  in  its  most  complete  and  winning  form, 
pouring  it  forth  with  the  soul  of  enthusiasm  and  lighting  up 
his  own  love  of  it  in  the  breasts  of  his  hearers."  Personality 
weighs  far  more  than  method.  The  good  teacher  makes  his 
own  method  and  changes  his  method  according  to  the  vary- 
ing changes  of  his  pupils.  Consecration  to  work,  consecration 
to  one's  idea  of  how  best  to  impart  the  knowledge  he  possesses, 
is  a  key  to  successful  teaching.  Psychological  insight  into 
personal  traits,  untiring  patience  with  personal  defects,  per- 
severing kindness  in  all  circumstances,  are  characteristic  of 
the  good  teacher  and  they  spring  from  sympathy  which  is 
fundamental  to  the  teacher's  personality.  Every  teacher 
should  have  faith  that  even  in  the  least  promising  and  least 
interesting  scholar,  there  is  a  power  for  good  which  should 
be  exercised  and  which  it  is  the  business  of  the  teacher  to 
develop.  Oftentimes  when  teachers  grow  weary  of  the  dull 
child  at  school  does  it  ever  occur  to  them  to  ask  how  much  of 
the  child's  inability  to  learn  is  due  to  the  lack  of  personality 
in  the  teacher  who  has  become  unattractive  to  the  dull  child? 
All  men  recognize  that  the  teacher,  in  final  analysis,  is  the 
school.  The  best  methods  are  but  accessories,  the  most  ele- 
gant buildings  mere  assembly  rooms,  the  most  finely  equipped 
laboratories  are  machines,  the  skill,  the  strength,  the  light,  the 
life,  and  the  use  of  all  these  are  crystallized  in  the  teacher. 

The  teacher  should  have  not  only  an  intimate  and  in- 
telligent acquaintance  with  his  work  in  all  its  parts  but  he 
should  be  familiar  with  the  methods  best  adapted  toward  the 
proper  instruction  of  others  in  that  knowledge.  He  should 
be  familiar  with  methods  yet  never  become  a  slave  to  a  method. 
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Trained  in  the  methods  of  others  a  teacher  is  apt  to  become 
a  mere  machine,  a  simple  automaton  at  the  teacher's  desk,  a 
wooden  teacher  with  someone  else"s  apology  for  a  teacher. 
The  teacher  should  aim  to  be  himself,  no  one  can  ever  suc- 
cessfully be  anyone  else.  Imitators  are  on  the  stage,  they 
are  out  of  place  behind  the  teachers'  chair.  The  teacher  needs 
to  guard  himself  from  fads  and  hobbies  and  avoid  the  folly 
of  adopting  untested  theories.  Our  ready-made  methods  have 
ruined  many  a  good  teacher  who  felt  that  he  had  to  follow 
them  because  a  school  board  so  decreed.  A  student,  a  lover 
of  books,  with  constant  aim  toward  the  culture  which  tends 
so  much  to  embellish  his  work  and  make  it  more  productive, 
the  teacher  should  never  cease  to  improve  himself  that  he 
may  become  a  cultured  gentleman.  The  Rt.  Hon.  James 
Bryce,  speaking  recently  on  the  "Teaching  Profession,"  said: 
"The  educational  profession  is  work  which  marks  out  the  per- 
son who  does  it  as  an  educated  and  cultivated  person  and 
therefore  when  you  meet  a  teacher  you  are  entitled  to  assume 
that  he  or  she  possesses  a  superior  measure  of  cultivation  and 
education."  Liberal  education  broadens  his  views,  widens  his 
horizon,  makes  him  more  tolerant  of  the  opinions  of  others, 
familiarizes  him  with  the  different  view  points  of  historical 
discussion,  makes  him  a  student  in  the  world's  school,  and 
removes  him  from  the  provincialism  which  is  oftentimes  re- 
sponsible for  the  narrowness  and  prejudice  which  creep  into 
men's  lives.  Like  the  mechanic  the  teacher  should  be  familiar 
with  every  part  of  the  machinery  on  which  he  works,  the 
model  he  has  to  copy,  and  the  use  of  the  tools  necessary,  so 
that  the  work  may  be  a  finished  product  from  the  hands  of 
a  master.  Such  should  be  the  teacher's  ambition — to  excell, 
to  aim  at  the  finished  product  in  the  thinking  man,  who  un- 
der the  influence  of  the  teacher,  realizes  what  he  has  within 
him  and  begins  to  articulate,  to  advance,  and  to  add  to  the 
world's  store  of  knowledge.  It  is  not  enough  for  the  teacher 
to  possess  facts  which  he  teaches,  but  he  should  strive  to 
reach  the  spirit  of  the  fact,  which  would  give  him  the  very 
perfection  of  his  knowledge.  He  should  journey  along  the 
same  road  by  which  the  facts  came,  striving  to  share  the  ex- 
perience of  the  master  as  he  worked  out  the  problems,  one 
with  him  in  joy  and  sorrow,  experiencing  his  rewards  and 
punishments.  One  can  never  fully  know  Dante  until  he  has 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  Dante's  soul  in  his  joys  and  sorrows. 
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Tennyson  never  could  have  written  "In  Memoriam"  were  it 
not  for  the  bitterness  of  the  loss  of  Arthur  Hallam. 

"We  need  the  right  kind  of  teachers,"  says  Munsterberg, 
"teachers  whose  interest  in  the  subject  would  banish  drudgery. 
We  need  teachers  with  inspiring  enthusiasm  for  their  science 
which  springs  from  a  profound  scholarly  knowledge."  The 
call  is  for  teachers  with  a  teacher's  personality,  full  of  life, 
the  living  teacher ;  full  of  value,  giving  of  the  wealth  of  knowl- 
edge; full  of  certainty,  stable  and  sure  of  what  he  knows. 
Such  become  great  teachers  and  their  schools  are  successful. 
The  teacher  seeking  for  the  personality  that  will  educate  keeps 
before  him  the  high  ideals  of  teaching  and  strives  to  master 
the  problem  of  good  teaching.  He  never  becomes  a  mercen- 
ary nor  a  hireling  but  is  always  a  lover  of  the  work  to  which 
he  has  consecrated  his  life.  Personality  like  that  begets  en- 
thusiasm. Bulwer-Lytton  in  his  "Last  Days  of  Pompeii," 
says,  "Nothing  is  so  contagious  as  enthusiasm.  It  points  the 
real  allegory  of  the  tale  of  Orpheus ;  it  moves  stones,  it  charms 
brutes.  Enthusiasm  is  the  genius  of  sincerity,  and  truth  ac- 
complishes no  victory  without  it."  In  Winthrop's  "Cecil 
Dreeme,"  the  professor  was  one  about  whom  a  few  students 
sometimes  were  said  "to  buzz  as  hungry  bees  in  a  sheep 
pasture  in  late  fall  about  a  dried-up  mullen  stalk  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  fennel  stick  by  which  Prometheus  brought  down 
the  divine  fire  on  the  other." 


Vitalizing  of  the  Child  Thru  Song. 

By  Estelle  Carpenter,  Supervisor  of  Music,  San  Francisco, 

Cal. 

The  savages  gave  expression  to  their  emotions  thru  the 
use  of  the  vocal  organism.  It  is  also  natural  for  the  civilized 
being  to  do  so.  In  fact,  it  is  a  necessity.  Therefore,  it  is  our 
duty  as  educators  to  find  a  way  to  make  song  singing  a  more 
universal  custom.  There  should  be  more  songs  in  the  schools, 
the  churches,  the  homes.  Music  should  be  recognized  by  all 
as  an  essential.  It  is  as  important  as  fresh,  invigorating  air 
in  the  school-room.  In  fact,  it  creates  an  atmosphere  and  re- 
freshes all  those  who  enter  into  its  realm.  That  is,  of  course, 
if  the  right  kind  of  music  is  given,  and  if  it  is  correctly  in- 
terpreted. 
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This  power  of  song  is  so  forceful  because  it  reaches  the 
"innermost  center  of  us,  and  where  truth  abides  in  fulness," 
and  there  arouses  the  essence  of  the  man  or  child,  and  if  pre- 
sented correctly  it  quickens  -the  mainsprings  as  it  were,  of 
action.     It  has  the  power  to  formulate  the  motive  of  life. 

When  a  child  is  possessed  of  this  power  of  pure  song,  it 
is  a  gift  more  precious  than  diamonds.  It  is  a  fountain  of 
joy.     It  makes  these  words  seem  possible : 

"I  am  youth,  eternal  youth,  I  am  the  sun  rising,  the  poet's 
singing,  I  am  the  new  world,  I  am  a  little  bird  that  has  broken 
out  of  the  egg.     I  am  joy,  joy,  joy!" 

Self-consciousness  is  destroyed,  and  the  real  child ;  away 
from  outward  circumstances  has  a  chance  to  dominate  thru 
song.  When  once  a  taste  of  this  joy  is  obtained  from  hear- 
ing and  giving  forth  the  right  and  beautiful  music,  there 
comes  a  realization  of  a  world  of  pleasure  always  open ;  and 
besides,  it  gives  power,  poise,  and  higher  development,  be- 
cause it  gives  a  higher  love. 


A  Volume  on  Superstition  and  Education. 

Superstition  and  Education  is  the  title  of  a  most  interest- 
ing volume  of  235  pages  issued  from  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia press.  The  author  is  Professor  Fletcher  Bascom 
Dresslar  of  the  department  of  education.  The  importance 
and  value  of  a  study  of  this  character  will  be  clear  when  one 
reflects  how  large  a  number  of  even  the  educated  classes  can- 
not declare  themselves  out  of  the  bonds  of  superstitious  faith 
and  belief.  Owen  Wister  put  it  humorously  but  effectively 
in  the  Virginian  when  he  said :  "I  expect  in  many  growed- 
up  men  you'd  call  sensible  there's  a  little  boy  sleepin' — the 
little  kid  that  onced  was — that  still  keeps  his  fear  of  the  dark." 
The  conclusions  reached  in  the  volume  are  based  upon  a  classi- 
fied list  of  superstitions  prepared  in  the  following  manner. 
The  work  began  some  ten  years  ago,  and  was  carried  on 
chiefly,  if  not  altogether,  among  the  young  people  in  the  State 
Normal  Schools  at  Los  Angeles  and  Chico.  Blank  slips  of 
paper  were  handed  to  the  students  in  the  class  room,  and  they 
were  asked  to  write  out  with  care  all  the  superstitions  they 
knew,  relying  each  upon  his  or  her  own  memory.  Following 
the  statement  of  the  superstition  the  author  was  instructed  to 
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indicate  one  of  three  things :  no  belief,  partial  belief,  or  full 
belief.  In  this  way  specimens  were  gathered  from  875 
students.  The  list  used  by  the  writer  in  his  pamphlet  was 
compiled  on  the  basis  of  this  large  collection  of  specimens. 
They  have  been  grouped  under  general  headings  determined 
by  the  nature  of  the  data  which  the  superstitions  themselves 
claim  to  interpret.  For  example,  the  first  group  has  to  do 
with  superstitions  regarding  salt,  the  second  regarding  bread 
and  butter,  the  third  tea  and  coffee,  the  fourth  plants  and  fruit, 
the  fifth  fire,  the  sixth  lightning,  and  so  on  indefinitely,  some 
of  the  remaining  groups  being  the  rainbow,  the  moon,  stars, 
birds,  owls,  peacocks,  chickens,  cats,  dogs,  frogs  and  toads, 
fish,  spiders,  snakes,  mirrors,  spoons,  brooms,  horseshoes, 
numbers,  singing,  crying,  stepping  on  cracks,  sneezing,  prec- 
ious stones,  stones,  wishbones,  death  and  funerals,  dreams, 
and  weddings.  In  each  group  the  specimens  are  so  arranged 
as  to  bring  together  those  most  alike  always  giving  precedence* 
to  the  general  or  generic,  the  list  gradually  approaching  the 
specific. 

BELIEF    AND    SUPERSTITION. 

The  author's  comments  on  belief  and  superstitions  are 
most  instructive.  The  number  of  separate,  specific,  and  re- 
liable confessions  made  by  875  different  individuals  was  7,176. 
Of  these  3,951  are  frank  expressions  of  disbelief,  2,132  of 
partial  belief,  and  1,093  °f  ^uu  belief.  Combining  those  of 
partial  and  full  belief  we  have  3,225  confessions  of  belief  as 
against  3,951  of  disbelief,  or  55.1  per  cent  of  disbelief  to  44.9 
per  cent  of  belief.  The  natural  inclination,  perhaps,  would 
be  to  regard  the  number  of  beliefs  as  an  exaggeration;  but 
against  this  tendency  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  human 
mind  is  disposed  to  acknowledge  its  own  weaknesses  and 
shortcomings  very  sparingly,  so  that  it  may  safely  be  said  that 
we  have  here  an  underestimate  rather  than  an  exaggeration 
of  belief  in  superstitions.  The  result  is,  therefore,  somewhat 
disturbing  as  indicating  the  prevalance  of  superstition  among 
those  who  pass  as  educated  people,  many  of  whom  are  at  the 
present  moment,  as  graduates  of  the  normal  schools,  teachers 
in  our  public  schools.  We  may  well  conceive  that  a  large 
number  of  people  assume  the  same  attitude  as  that  attributed 
to  the  brilliant  French  writer  who  used  the  following  words, 
"I  do  not  believe  in  ghosts,  but  I  am  afraid  of  them." 
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USES    OF    SUPERSTITIONS. 

Superstition,  according  to  Professor  Dresslar,  has  several 
uses;  but  he  is  careful  to  warn  the  reader  that  the  good  ends 
which  they  accomplish  might  have  been  attained  more  profit- 
ably in  other  ways.  First  of  all,  superstitions  have  been  used 
to  frighten  people  into  good  behavior,  this  being  especially 
true  of  children.  The  following  instances  may  be  noted  by 
way  of  illustration :  "if  a  child  whirls  a  chair  around  on  one 
leg  he  will  have  a  whipping  before  night" ;  "if  he  whistles 
at  the  dinner  table  it  will  bring  him  sorrow" ;  "if  he  takes 
some  food  while  he  has  still  some  of  the  same  kind  on  his 
plate  he  will  some  day  lack  for  that  food."  This  method  of 
teaching,  the  author  admits,  is  in  the  long  run  harmful,  but 
no  one  who  knows  child  life  can  doubt  its  temporary  effective- 
ness. Secondly,  superstitions  have  been  used  as  devices  to 
train  people  into  habits  of  carefulness  and  economy.  "If  you 
spill  salt  it  will  bring  bad  luck,"  hence  be  careful  of  the  salt; 
"if  you  break  a  mirror  you  will  have  seven  years  of  bad  luck," 
therefore  handle  mirrors  carefully.  Numerous  other  uses  are 
noted  by  the  writer. 

LUCK. 

Professor  Dresslar  devotes  an  interesting  chapter  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  luck  as  contrasted  with  those  things  which  come 
about  through  "natural  causes."  He  tells  the  following  story 
in  this  connection :  "It  chanced  one  Sunday  that  an  habitue  of 
the  casino  found  his  way  to  the  English  church  in  the  vicinity, 
and  upon  hearing  the  number  of  the  hymn  announced  was 
'impressed  with  the  feeling'  that  this  was  a  'lucky'  number  to 
bet  on,  and  immediately  left  the  church  for  the  gambling  table. 
He  staked  heavily  on  this  number  and  won.  Following  up 
the  suggestion,  he  went  to  church  the  next  Sunday  and  re- 
mained long  enough  to  get  the  number  of  the  hymn  announced, 
staked  on  it,  and  won  again.  Upon  confiding  the  secret  of 
his  success  to  his  friends,  they,  too,  went  to  church.  The 
contagion  spread  until  the  exodus  after  the  hymn  became  so 
marked  that  the  rector  was  painfully  conscious  of  it,  and  on 
learning  of  the  cause,  took  occasion  to  protect  himself  and  the 
good  name  of  his  church  by  announcing  from  his  pulpit  that 
in  the  future  no  hymn  whose  number  was  less  than  37  would 
be   selected.     This   number   was   designated   because   on   the 
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roulette  table  the  highest  number  was  36.     The  strangest  and 
most  interesting  thing  about  this  is  the  fact  that  it  is  true." 

"charms"  and  "cures.'" 

It  seems  strange,  Professor  Dresslar  remarks,  that  while 
medical  science  has  progressed  at  a  truly  wonderful  rate  dur- 
ing the  past  half-century  "superstitious  healing"  has  become 
conspicuously  common.  Perhaps  it  has  always  been  so;  still 
there  seems  now  to  be  a  growing  boldness  about  such  prac- 
tices hitherto  unnoticeable.  The  remedies  suggested  by  super- 
stition have  not,  it  would  seem,  any  real  efficiency,  and  an- 
swer for  a  cure  only  through  suggestion.  In  occasional  speci- 
mens only  has  there  seemed  to  be  any  immediate  or  sufficient 
relation  of  the  remedy  to  the  disease. 

ANIMALS  AND  SUPERSTITIOUS  LORE. 

The  appreciation  on  the  part  of  man  of  special  super- 
natural powers  attributed  to  the  lower  creatures  seems  most 
marked  in  relation  to  animals  possessed  of  the  largest  amount 
of  mental  powers.  Especially  is  this  true  of  animals  which 
have  capabilities  far  surpassing  those  of  a  similar  kind  in 
man.  The  marvelous  vision  of  the  cat,  the  wonderful  power 
of  smell  which  the  dog  possesses,  and  the  unerring  judgment 
of  the  bees  are  illustrative.  To  these  animals  man  has  ascribed 
occult  and  supernatural  powers.  The  pamphlet  contains  a 
table  indicating  the  number  of  superstitions  collected  which 
relates  to  various  creatures.  A  glance  at  this  table  shows  that 
most  of  the  superstitions  originated  in  the  country  where  a 
closer  contact  is  afforded  with  animals  than  in  the  modern 
cities.  Of  all  animals  mentioned  the  cat  appears  oftenest, 
and  after  her,  dogs,  chickens,  birds,  rabbits,  horses,  spiders, 
etc.,  in  the  order  named. 

REMEMBERING    SUPERSTITIONS. 

Professor  Dresslar  gives  a  number  of  reasons  accounting 
for  the  fact  that  superstitions  are  usually  easily  remembered; 
first  they  are  well  adjusted  to  the  memory  span,  i.  e.,  they  are 
expressed  in  well  balanced  sentences  of  such  length  that  they 
can  be  spoken  in  one  breath ;  second,  they  contain  material 
which,  when  presented  to  the  mind,  is  such  as  to  awaken  an 
instinctive  interest,  thus  satisfying  a  prime  condition  of  re- 
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membering;    and   third,   they   are   very    frequently   put   into 
rhymed  verse. 

SUPERSTITION    AND    EDUCATION. 

The  concluding  chapter  deals  directly  with  the  bearing  of 
superstition  on  education  and  educational  methods ;  and  in 
this  chapter  the  author  draws  conclusions  which  will  unques- 
tionably be  of  interest  and  value  to  teachers  who  must  of 
necessity  face  the  problems  presented  by  an  unexpected  pre- 
valence of  superstitious  belief  on  the  part  of  pupils.  Among 
these  conclusions  the  following  may  be  indicated  briefly. 
First,  the  popular  notion  of  what  constitutes  scientific  evi- 
dence is  sadly  in  error — great  masses  of  the  people  have  only 
a  vague  conception  of  what  is  meant  by  proof.  It  is  observed 
secondly  that  we  carry  about  with  us  mental  remnants,  the 
result  of  evolution  from  a  type  of  mentality  far  below  the 
present  standard,  these  remnants  being  not  only  useless  but 
sources  of  positive  weakness  and  danger.  In  the  third  place, 
we  must  not  expect  the  education  of  a  few  generations  to 
eradicate  the  habits  and  methods  acquired  during  the  unnum- 
bered ages  of  barbarism.  No  s}'stem  of  education  can  be 
devised  that  will  reconstruct  humanity  in  a  decade  or  even  a 
century.  Fourth,  we  must  endeavor  so  to  shape  our  mental 
life  that  our  feels  and  emotions,  like  our  powers  of  observa- 
tion and  reason,  will  prompt  us  to  worthy  and  useful  be- 
havior. 


"Two  voices  are  there:  one  is  of  the  sea, 
One  of  the  mountains ;  each  a  mighty  voice. 
Who  first  beholds  those  everlasting  clouds, 
Seedtime  and  harvest,  morning,  noon,  and  night. 
Still  where  they  were,  steadfast,  immovable; 
Who  first  beholds  the  Alps — that  mighty  chain 
Of  mountains,  stretching  on  from  east  to  west, 
So  massive,  yet  so  shadowy,  so  ethereal, 
As  to  belong  rather  to  heaven  than  earth — ■ 
But  instantly  receives  into  his  soul 
A  sense,  a  feeling  that  he  loses  not, 
A  something  that  informs  him  'tis  a  moment 
AAdience  he  may  date  henceforward  and  forever!" 

— Rogers. 
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Little  Talks  by  the  Way. 

(Under  this  head  Superintendent  Hyatt  will  try  to  give  some  account 
of  what  he  sees  and  hears  and  thinks  in  traveling  about  officially  among 
the  schools  of  California.  It  will  be  somewhat  hasty  and  ill-digested, 
being  jottings  on  the  road.  It  will  deal  with  personal  experiences,  and 
so  may  look  egotistic.  It  will  be  subject  to  frequent  change  of  opinion, 
and  will  seem  inconsistent.  It  is  done  as  a  free  and  easy  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  school  people  of  the  State  and  the  central  school 
office.  If  it  provokes  retort  or  comment,  that  will  be  printed,  too,  pro- 
vided  that  it  be  brief  and   interesting.) 

A  Roast  for  Trustees. 

I  wish  I  were  big  as  old  Goliath  tall,  with  fist  a  hundred 
weight.  I  would  call  together  all  the  trustees  of  all  the  rural 
schools  of  California,  past,  present  and  future.  I  would  pound 
with  my  fist  on  the  pulpit  till  the  very  ground  would  tremble 
from  the  Sierras  to  the  Sea.  I  would  roar  in  a  voice  that 
would  reverberate  from  Siskiyou  to  San  Diego.  And  then  I 
would  fiercely  yell : 

"Say!  If  any  of  you  fellows  ever  build  a  school  house, 
you  must  put  the  windows  all  on  one  side!  One  side!  D'ye 
hear?  Not  on  the  other  side.  Not  in  front  of  the  children 
at  all.     But  on  one  side,  the  left  side!" 

And  then  I  would  execute  a  war  dance,  and  wave  a  huge 
club,  and  scream  in  blood  curdling  accents :  "Put  your  school 
house  windows  on  one  side,  one  side,  one  side!  Only  one 
side!"  And  then  I  would  call  up  the  Headsman,  with  his 
gory  axe.  I  would  point  to  him  threateningly  and  lean  far 
forward  and  shake  my  hairy  fist,  the  while  I  howled  to  the 
congregation  in  thunder  tones:  Beware/     If  one  of  you  ever 
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dares  to  put  a  window  or  a  transom  or  a  door  or  a  hole  of  any 
sort,  kind  or  condition  in  front  of  children's  eyes,  off  goes 
your  HEAD! 

*      * 
How  it  Happened. 

These  mild  and  child  like  emotions  were  stirred  up  in  my 
peaceful  breast  by  running  across  a  new  school  last  week  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  State.  The  plan  had  been  made  by 
a  neighborhood  handy  man  and  the  trustees  honestly  thought 
they  were  doing  well  by  the  district.  Windows  were  im- 
partially distributed  all  around  the  school  house,  and  there 
were  a  few  glass  doors  and  transoms  thrown  in  for  good 
measure.  "How  would  it  look,  having  a  blank  side  without 
windows,"  they  cried.     "How  could  you  ventilate  it?" 

This  fundamental  principle  of  the  lighting  of  school  houses, 
that  the  light  must  come  from  the  left  side,  none  of  it  what- 
ever from  the  front  or  the  right,  is  so  much  harped  upon  that 
it  seems  ridiculous  to  repeat  it  here.  Yet  in  my  travels  I 
find  honest  men  who  honestly  do  not  know  it ;  men  too,  who 
have  the  control  of  school  houses.  Wherefore  the  beating 
of  the  torn  torn  in  the  paragraph  above.  It  is  an  effort  to 
make  so  much  noise  about  it  that  no  trustee  in  California  will 
be  unaware  of  this  cardinal  principle  in  the  building  of  school 
houses.  Will  the  clerk  please  pass  the  noise  along  to  the  other 
two  trustees,  by  word  of  mouth  or  otherwise?  It  will  bear 
good  fruit  some  time  in  future.     Put  the  windows  on  one  side. 


* 


Send  and  Get  One. 

The  great  State  of  Missouri  has  gone  to  pains  and  care 
to  prepare  plans  for  its  idea  of  the  best  possible  one  roomed 
school  house.  These  plans  have  been  put  into  tangible  form 
on  the  grounds  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Kirksville,  pre- 
sided over  by  the  famous  educator  John  R.  Kirk.  The  school 
house  is  built  and  a  Model  Country  School  is  being  conducted 
in  it,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Normal  School.  Good  pos- 
sibilities in  the  idea,  I  think.  It  is  respectfully  suggested  to 
our  five  California  Normal  Schools. 

Professor  Kirk  has  issued  a  circular  with  a  picture  and 
plan  of  their  model  school  house.     He  would  probably  send 
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you  one  if  you  wrote  for  it.  I  thought  it  would  be  real  smart 
to  write  him  for  his  pictures,  so  as  to  show  the  whole  thing 
in  this  column.  He  apparently  has  a  different  notion  of  what 
is  smart,  for  he  never  answered  my  letter.  I  shall  write  again 
one  of  these  days,  enclosing  a  stamp. 

One  Way  to  Do  It. 

"My  teachers  read- the  Journal  all  right,"  said  Hennessey. 
Hennessey  is  the  Superintendent  at  Grass  Valley.  Some  one 
had  said  that  it  was  not  possible  for  the  teachers  of  town 
schools  to  read  the  official  Journal,  because  there  was  only  one 
copy  for  a  number  of  teachers ;  so  he  went  on  to  explain  that 
each  month  he  pasted  a  list  of  his  teachers  on  the  front  cover 
and  then  started  it  going.  Each  teacher  checked  his  name 
after  reading  and  passed  the  magazine  on  to  the  next.  "And 
it's  always  worn  out  when  it  gets  back,"  concluded  Hennessey, 
"and  our  people  know  what's  in  it." 

A  Magnificent  Undertaking 

As  the  N.  E.  A.  was  breaking  up  I  met  Miss  Mira  Morgan, 
one  of  the  Santa  Barbara  teachers,  suit  case  in  hand  and  in 
a  great  hurry  to  go  home.  She  was  to  start  next  morning 
early  on  a  camping  trip  with  twenty-five  boys !  Think  of  it ! 
She  told  me  all  about  the  scheme  while  waiting  for  the  car. 

Prof.  Frank  J.  George,  one  of  the  Santa  Barbara  prin- 
cipals, helped  lay  the  plan.  During  the  closing  weeks  of  the 
term  they  allowed  it  to  leak  out  that  a  camping  trip  was  on 
foot,  and  that  boys  who  had  no  other  outing  within  reach 
could  join  it.  But  each  one  must  work  and  must  earn  him- 
self in  some  way  two  dollars,  to  pay  for  his  food.  The  boys 
would  walk.  Professor  George  would  walk  with  the  boys. 
Mrs.  George  and  Miss  Morgan  would  ride  in  a  buggy,  ready 
to  assist  the  tired  or  footsore  ones  that  needed  help.  A  big 
wagon  and  driver  was  provided  for  bedding  and  camp  outfit. 
They  would  be  gone  ten  days,  and  go  through  Goleta  and 
the  Gaviota  Pass,  over  Fremont's  road,  past  oil  wells  and 
asphaltum  works,  by  sea  shore  and  mountain  routes.  The 
ages  of  the  boys  ranged  from  13  to  16. 
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Thus  I  give  a  bare,  bald  outline  of  the  thing;  but  its  re- 
sults, who  can  estimate?  Observe  the  thoughtful  art  of  every- 
thing— the  boys  invited,  the  moderate  expense,  the  necessity 
for  every  one  to  work  and  pay  his  own  way — a  book  could 
be  written  about  it.  Those  boys  will  remember  and  gloat  over 
that  trip  fifty  years  hence.  Those  teachers  are  not  choosing  an 
easy  or  restful  or  luxurious  piece  of  work.  It  turns  my  hair 
gray  to  think  of  the  responsibility  in  carrying  a  score  of  boys 
across  country  this  way.  But  these  teachers  will  come  nearer 
to  doing  the  Lord's  work  than  any  one  else  I  know.  They 
will  feel  good  about  it  afterward. 


New  Life  Diplomas. 

The  new  teachers  life  diplomas  have  been  decided  upon  and 
the  contract  let  for  making  them.  The  diploma  will  be  5  by 
8  inches  in  size  and  will  be  enclosed  in  an  elegant  case  of 
Persian  morocco,  black  for  grammar  school  diplomas,  maroon 
for  high  school.  The  diplomas  will  be  of  genuine  parchment, 
made  of  sheepskin,  and  printed  in  two  colors.  The  words 
"California  Life  Diploma"  will  be  embossed  in  the  leather  on 
the  outside  of  the  case.  The  first  lot  of  diplomas,  some  400 
in  number,  are  promised  for  September  1st.  They  will  be 
signed  by  the  Governor  of  the  State  and  by  the  Superintendent. 


Two  Ways  to  Tell  It. 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Board  that  the  adop- 
tion of  the  rule,  which  became  effective  on  December  1,  1906, 
requiring  a  year  of  graduate  study  at  one  of  the  Universities 
belonging  to  the  Association  of  American  Universities  before 
recommendation  for  the  High  School  Certificates,  in  nowise 
affects  the  right  of  applicants  for  High  School  Certificates 
who  had  met  all  the  requirements  of  this  Board  prior  to  said 
date. 

The  above  is  a  resolution  of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
July  6th  phrased  in  good  legal  language.  Translated  into  the 
vernacular  it  means:  If  you  hold  a  diploma  and  recommenda- 
tion from  Berkeley  or  Stanford  and  failed  to  file  it  previous 
to  December  1st  last,  why,  you're  all  right  anyhow.  Go  ahead 
and  file  it  with  some  County  Board  of  Education  now,  and 
peace  go  with  you. 
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All  the  Rage  for  Institutes. 

Pipe  organs  recitals  seem  to  be  the  coming  thing  as  music 
for  teachers'  institutes  and  other  educational  gatherings.  A 
month  ago  the  Sonoma  County  Institute  was  opened  by  a  half 
hour  recital, ,  very  chaste  and  edifying.  At  the  N.  E.  A.  in 
Los  Angeles  every  general  session  was  opened  by  a  half  hour 
recital.  It  quelled  turbulent  spirits  and  made  a  restful  calm 
before  beginning  real  work  each  time.  At  the  Venice  educa- 
tional meeting  in  connection  with  the  N.  E.  A.,  the  session 
was  closed  by  a  recital  upon  the  great  auditorium  pipe  organ. 

* 

Summer  School  at  San  Jose. 

I  happened  down  to  the  Summer  School  at  San  Jose  last 
week.  There  are  nearly  400  people  there,  representing  nearly 
every  county  in  the  State.  Some  are  normal  students,  some 
teachers,  some  University  graduates,  some  prospective  teach- 
ers. There  is  a  Hawaian  and  a  Japanese  among  them.  The 
school  is  conducted  on  the  spacious  and  beautiful  grounds  of 
the  State  Normal  School.  This  school  has  never  been  rebuilt 
since  the  earthquake.  The  great  brick  buildings  stand  de- 
serted and.  cobwebby — condemned.  Their  place  is  taken  by 
a  series  of  low  wooden  buildings  stretching  away  from  Dan 
to  Beersheba  and  back  again.  The  teachers  of  the  Summer 
School  are  members  of  the  normal  faculty,  who  have  given 
up  their  vacations  and  are  grinding  away  through  the  summer 
for  the  good  of  the  cause. 


* 
*     * 


Why  Should  the  Spirit  of  Mortal  be  Proud. 

President  Dailey  is  a  dry  joker.  He  is  the  biggest,  j oi- 
liest and  happiest  of  the  State  Normal  Presidents.  He  is  a 
six  footer,  a  graduate  of  Indiana  University  and  a  bachelor. 
He  asked  me  to  visit  his  class  in  School  Law,  and  gave  me  a 
chair  down  among  the  class.  The  lesson  was  on  Superintend- 
ents and  Boards  of  Education.  After  some  questioning  Mr. 
Dailey  blandly  and  impressively  inquired  of  the  whole  class 
at  once:  "Now  who  is  the  present  State  Superintendent  of 
Schools?" 

A  dead  silence  settled  over  the  big  class  as  the  members 
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looked  at  each  other  in  a  puzzled  way.  Mr.  Dailey  nearly 
fell  off  his  chair  in  his  delight.  Finally  Miss  Cooper  (a  bright 
and  handsome  and  highly  intelligent  young  lady)  spoke  up  and 
said:  "Mr.  Hyatt."  "Right,"  said  Mr.  Dailey,  as  soon  as  he 
could  straighten  his  face.  "Miss  Cooper,"  with  a  bow  at  me, 
"let  me  introduce  Mr.  Hyatt." 

A  horrified  silence  ensued,  punctuated  by  a  few  giggles. 
Mr.  Dailey  almost  choked;  and  it  was  some  moments  before 
he  could  go  on  with  the  work. 


No  Change  in  Accrediting  Normal  Schools. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  has  been  contemplating  a 
change  in  the  rules  for  accrediting  Normal  Schools  of  other 
States,  whereby  the  graduates  of  all  State  Normal  Schools 
should  be  recognized,  provided  they  could  show  18  months 
of  successful  experience.  The  question  was  submitted  to  the 
County  and  City  Superintendents  of  California.  Nearly  all 
City  Superintendents  spoke  against  it  and  a  considerable 
majority  of  the  County  Superintendents  did  likewise;  for 
which  reason  the  matter  was  laid  on  the  table  and  no  change 
will  be  made  until  further  notice. 


* 


Why  the  State  Fund  is  Smaller. 

County  Superintendents  will  notice  that  their  July  appor- 
tionment of  State  school  fund  is  smaller  than  it  was  in  July 
last  year.  The  deficit  is  caused  by  a  smaller  number  of  Poll 
Taxes.  This  grows  out  of  the  San  Francisco  disaster  of  last 
year.  In  the  spring  of  1 906  the  time  for  paying  taxes  was  ex- 
tended one  month.  During  that  month  many  poll  taxes  were 
collected  that  otherwise  would  have  gone  over  into  the  taxes 
of  1907.  Thus  the  total  for  1906  was  increased  and  that 
for  1907  was  lessened.  The  difference  for  the  whole  State 
amounts  to  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  dollars. 


Another  Good  Man  Gone  Wrong. 

Next  I  went  to  hear  a  lecture  by  Professor  Henry  Suz- 
zalo,   one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  California's  young  men. 
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Please  pronounce  his  name  Sooz-a-lo,  with  accent  on  first 
syllable.  He  is  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Schools  and  is  giving  a  series  of  lectures  at  the  sum- 
mer schools  in  both  Berkeley  and  San  Jose.  He  has  been  a 
member  of  the  educational  faculty  of  Stanford,  but  is  leaving 
that  position  to  take  the  chair  in  Columbia  University,  New 
York  City,  that  has  been  occupied  by  the  famous  educator 
Frank  G.  McMurry.  I  consider  it  the  case  of  a  good  man 
gone  wrong  when  mere  glory  and  money  can  tempt  him  away 
from  the  Golden  State.  When  he  gets  rich  and  famous  he'll 
come  back. 


Pleasures  of  the  Annual  Report. 

The  following  letter  from  a  County  Superintendent  "goes 
for  to  be  funny."  I  think  it  will  be  appreciated  by  about 
fifty-six  other  Superintendents  who  have  been  passing  away 
the  good  old  summer  time  on  the  long  columns  and  vexing 
question  of  the  Annual  Report : 

Placerville,  Cal.,  July  25,   1907. 
Dear  Supt.  Hyatt: 

Am  sending  you  my  Annual  Report  by  Express  today.  I 
hope  and  pray  it  may  be  correct.  Should  there  be  any  minor 
changes  to  make,  please  make  them  and  all  will  be  well. 

I  wonder  if  those  report  blanks  might  be  made  on  asbestos 
paper.  It  gets  pretty  hot  up  here  while  we  are  making  out 
the  report.  You  will  notice  on  close  inspection  that  the  paper 
is  blistered  and  scorched  in  places.  The  spots  may  look  like 
erasures  but  they  are  simply  blisters. 

Very  truly  yours, 

S.   B.   Wilson. 

A  Misplaced  Paragraph. 

Some  one  tells  me  that  there  was  a  paragraph  hitched  on  to 
the  end  of  this  department  a  month  or  so  ago  that  spoke  dis- 
paragingly of  President  Roosevelt.  It  must  have  been  done 
by  the  printer's  devil ;  I  admire  the  President  very  much  my- 
self and  shall  not  blast  his  future  prospects  by  detractions  in 
these  columns  unless  he  does  things  a  good  deal  worse  than  in 
the  past. 


Figures  From  the  Statistician 
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Figures  from  the  Statistician. 

Statistics  are  live  and  vital  things  when  ire  learn  how  to  use  them. 
Mr.  Wood  is  the  Statistician  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
He  sends  out  the  blanks,  documents  and  official  publications,  receives 
the  reports  of  teachers  and  superintendents,  makes  estimates  and  appor- 
tionments of  school  moneys;  and  there  collects  and  tabulates  the  facts 
and  figures  about  all  these  things.  He  will  try  to  present  each  month 
some  points  derived  from  his  work  that  will  be  of  general  interest  to 
school   people. 


Following  is  a  Comparison  of  the  School 

Census  of  1907  with  that  of  1906, 

Showing  Gains  and  Losses. 


Counties. 


Alameda     

Alpine     

Amador     

Butte     

Calaveras     

Colusa     

Contra    Costa    .  . 

Del   Norte    

El   Dorado    

Fresno     

Glenn     

Humboldt     

Inyo     

Kern    

Kings     

Lake    

Lassen     ........ 

Los    Angeles     .  . 

Madera    

Marin     

Mariposa    

Mendocino     .... 

Merced      

Modoc     

Mono     

Monterey     

Napa     

Nevada     

Orange     

Placer     

Plumas     

Riverside     

Sacramento     .  . . 
San    Benito 

Bernardino 

Diego 


San 

San 

San 

San 

San 

San 

Santa 

Santa 


Francisco    ■  •  ■       ^"l'??§ 


Joaquin 
Luis    Obispo 
Mateo    

Barbara     . . 

Clara    


Santa   Cruz    . . . 

Shasta     

Sierra     

Siskiyou     

Solano     

Sonoma    

Stanislaus     .  . . 

Sutter     

Tehama     

Trinity     

Tulare      

Tuolumne 

Ventura    

Yolo     

Tuba     

Totals 

Total   loss 


Total 

Gain  or 

Loss 

Sschool 

Census. 

by  Counties. 

1906 

1907 

Gain 

Loss 

39. 70S 

4S.6S9  | 

8,9S1 

82 

62 

20 

2.3S6 

2,293 

93 

5.212 

5,485 

243 

2.5S5 

2,611 

26 

1.764 

1.674 

90 

5.472 

5,990 

51S 

689 

653 

36 

1,878 

1,776 

102 

13.040 

13,762 

709 

1.38S 

1,342 

46 

7,956 

7,918 

38 

940 

9  75 

35 

4,343 

4.376 

33 

2.S93 

2,773 

120 

1.560 

1,470 

90 

LOSS 

994 

94 

75,924 

82,228 

6,304 

1,510 

1,428 

82 

4,111 

4,402 

291 

S56 

757 

99 

5,263 

5,159 

104 

2,869 

3.007 

138 

1,339 

1,354 

15 

422 

377 

45 

5,011 

5.043 

32 

3,442 

3.49S 

56 

3,473 

3,334 

139 

6.949 

7,110 

161 

3,076 

2,996 

so 

SS9 

900 

11 

5.703 

5,792 

89 

10.020 

10,260 

240 

1.579 

1,549 

30 

9,535 

9.6S3 

148 

9,100 

10,227 

1,127 

101, S36 

77,367 

24,469 

S.407 

8,511 

104 

4.S03 

4.78S 

15 

3.82S 

4,341 

513 

5,464 

5,392 

72 

16,661 

17,434 

773 

5.7SS 

5.S36 

48 

3,752 

3,863 

111 

S03 

779 

24 

3,735 

3,740 

5 

5,440 

5,007 

433 

10,623 

10,533 

90 

3,345 

3,528 

1S3 

1,363 

1,359 

4 

2,74S 

2,756 

S 

701 

679 

22 

6,443 

6,708 

265 

2,276 

2,268 

8 

3,935 

3,864 

71 

2,988 

2,835 

153 

1,893 

1,870 

23 

440.917 

435,405 

21, ISO 

26,692 
5,512 
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Review  of  Census. 

Total    number    of    families    on    census    roll 245,460 

White   children  listed: 

Boys     214,956 

Girls      211,169  426,125 

Nego   children   listed: 

Boys     1,426 

Girls      1,484  2,910 

Indian  children  listed: 

Boys     1,738 

Girls     1,588  3,326 

Mongolian  children  listed :Mongolian  children  listed: 

Boys     1,919 

Girls     1,125  3,044 


Total  number  of  children  between  five  and  seventeen 

years  of  age   (census  children) 435,405 

Number    attending    public    schools 319,190 

Number   attending   private    schools 34,406 

Number    attending    no    school 81,809  435,405 


(It  will  be  noted  that  of  those   who  have  attended  no   school  at  least 
30,000  are  five  but  not  six  years  of  age — the  legal  school  age.) 
Number  of  children  under  five  years  of  age: 

White     132,749 

Negro    879 

Indian     1,170 

Mongolian     1,296              136,094 

Native    born    children 560,326 

Foreign    born    children 11,173  571,499 

Number  of  those  between  five  and  seventeen  who  are 

deaf     366 

Number   of   all    children   who   are   not   vaccinated....  121,874 

The  falling  off  in  the  census  in  San  Francisco  would  have  been  in  last 
year's  census  had  it  not  been  for  the  law  passed  by  the  extra  session  which 
authorizes  the  using  of  the  census  for  the  year  previous  in  case  of  Are, 
flood  or  epidemic  which  will  prevent  the  taking  of  a  census.  The 
average  increase  or  decrease  for  ten  years  is  to  be  added  to  or  deducted 
from  the  census  of  the  year  previous  to  make  the  census  for  the  year 
when  none  can  be  taken.  This  law  prevented  much  trouble  in  the  flooded 
districts    this    year. 

A  ratio  of  the  population  of  the  State  to  the  school  census  children  was 
made  in  the  Biennial  Report  of  this  office  for  1901  and  1902.  This  ratio 
was  made  on  the  U.  S.  Census  of  1900  and  the  school  census  of  1901.  It 
was  found  that  the  population  at  that  time  was  3.9  times  the  school 
children.  If  this  ratio  holds  good  at  the  present  time,  and  there  is  little 
reason  to  doubt  it,  the  population  of  the  State  at  present  is  1,698,080,  a 
gain   of   213,027   since   1900. 

*  *       * 

REPORTS    RECEIVED. 

Supt.  S.  B.  Wilson  of  El  Dorado  County  has  the  honor  of  filing  the 
first  census  report  this  year;  Miss  Bagnelle  of  Madera  the  second,  and 
Mrs.  M.  A.  Clarke  of  Inyo  the  third.  Mrs.  Clarke  has  also  the  honor  of 
filing  the  first  Annual  Report  for  the  year;  Mrs.  H.  A.  Grover  of  Alpine  the 
second,  and  Supt.  Alfred  Roncovieri  of  San  Francisco  the  third. 

*  *       * 

REVISED     SCHOOL     LAW. 

The  revised  school  law  so  much  in  demand  for  the  past  two  years 
has  finally  been  received.  One  copy  has  been  sent  to  each  County  and  to 
each  City  Superintendent.  A  supply  sufficient  to  give  one  to  each  trustee 
and  to  each  school  library  as  the  law  requires  will  be  sent  to  the  County 
Superintendents  in  about  three  weeks. 


Figures  From  the  Statistician 
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Apportionment  of  State  School  Fund. 

Office  of 
Superintendent    of    Public    Instruction, 
State    of    California. 

Sacramento,  July  5,  1907. 
To  the  State  Controller,  County  School  Superintendents,  County  Auditors, 
and  County  Treasurers: 
Gentlemen:  Having  received  a  report  from  the  State  Controller  show- 
ing that  there  is  in  the  state  Treasury  at  this  date  one  million  two 
hundred  forty-four  thousand  one  hundred  seventy-four  and  forty-eight 
one-hundredths  ($1,244,174.48)  dollars  of  State  school  money  subject  to 
apportionment.  I  have  this  day  distributed  the  same  to  the  several  coun- 
ties of  the  State,   as  follows: 


Counties. 


Average 

Daily 

Attendance 

for  year 

closing 

Tune  30,  1906. 


Alameda     

Alpine     

Amador     

Butte     

Calaveras     

Colusa     

Contra    Costa    . . . 

Del   Norte    

El  Dorado    

Fresno     

Glenn     

Humboldt     

Inyo     

Kern    

Kings     

Lake     

Lassen    

Los    Angeles     . . . 

Madera    

Marin     

Mariposa    

Mendocino     

Merced     

Modoc     

Mono     

Monterey     

Napa     

Nevada     

Orange     

Placer     

Plumas 

Riverside     

Sacramento     

San   Benito    

San    Bernardino 

San    Diego 

San  Francisco    . . . 
San    Joaquin 
San    Luis    Obispo 

San    Mateo    

Santa    Barbara     . . 

Santa    Clara    

Santa   Cruz    

Shasta     

Sierra     

Siskiyou     

Solano     

Sonoma    

Stanislaus     

Sutter     

Tehama     

Trinitv     

Tulare     

Tuolumne     

Ventura     

Tolo     

Tuba     


Total 
Apportion- 
ments 


Totals . 


20,386 

$112,734  58 

37 

204  61 

1,405 

7,769  65 

2,972 

16,435  16 

1,504 

8,317  12 

1,132 

6,259  96 

3,0S9 

17.0S2  17 

397 

2,195  41 

1,126 

6,226  78 

8,153 

45,086  09 

825 

4,562  25 

4,589 

25,377  17 

474 

2,621  22 

2.5S1 

14,272  93 

1,670 

9,235  10 

834 

4,612  02 

630 

3,483  90 

41,260 

228,167  80 

870 

4,811  10 

2,002 

11,071  06 

484 

2,676  52 

2,890 

15,981  70 

1,621 

8,964  13 

779 

4,307  87 

175 

967  75 

2,961 

16,374  33 

2,091 

11,563  23 

2,051 

11,342  03 

4,140 

22,894  20 

1,800 

9,954  00 

457 

2,527  21 

3,30, 

18,287  71 

5,948 

32,892  44 

864 

4,777  92 

5,422 

29.983  66 

4,986 

27,572  58 

35,753 

197,714  09 

4,959 

27,423  27 

2,678 

14.809  34 

1,972 

10.905  16 

2,930 

16,202  90 

8,945 

49,465  85 

2,910 

16,092  30 

2,159 

11,939  27 

559 

3,091  27 

2,004 

11,082  12 

2,775 

15,345  75 

5,750 

31,797  50 

2,186 

12,088  58 

896 

4,954  88 

1,539 

8,510  67 

330 

1,824  90 

4,021 

22,236  13 

1,362 

7,531  86 

2.15S 

11,933  74 

1,956 

10,816  6S 

906 

5,010  18 

24,660  1 

$1,242,369  80 
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The  apportionment  of  $250  per  teacher  on  teacher  basis  was  completed 
on  January  10,  1907,  and  at  the  same  time  $3.16  per  pupil  on  average 
daily  attendance  was  given.  The  present  apportionment  is  made  on  the 
average  daily  attendance  basis,  being  $5.53  per  child  on  the  average  at- 
tendance   for    the    year    closing    June    30,    1906. 

Total   average    daily   attendance 224,660 

Rate   per   child    on   attendance $5    53 

Total     amount     apportioned $1,242,369    SO 

Balance    u'napportioned $1,804   68 

Very   respectfully, 

EDWARD   HYATT, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction. 


Comparison  of  Apportionment  of  1906 
With  That  of  1907. 

This  is  the  second  apportionment  for  the  year,  the  other  having  been 
made  in  January  on  a  basis  of  $250  per  teacher  allowed  on  census  and 
$3.16    per   pupil   in   average   daily   attendance. 

Following   is   a   table   showing   the   receipts   by   the   State   School   Fund 
■  from  all  sources  for  the  years  ending  June  30,  1906  and  June  30,  1907: 

1906  1907  Gain  Loss 

Balance    Unapportioned..$         2,777   35    $         2,515  12    $  $         262    23 

From    Prop.    Tax 2,865,748    76      2,819,201  28  46,547   48 

From    Poll    Tax 604,677   50         502,694  23  101,983   27 

From  R.   R.   Prop.    Tax..       129,167    36         152,300  38      23,133   02 

From   Coll.   Inher.    Tax..       250,000   00         250,000  00 

From    Int.    on   Bonds 214,185   18         229,500  26      15,315   08 

From   Int.    on   Lands 29,012   49  23,271  72  5,740   77 

From   Suits 2  20  2    20 

From  Judgment 1,200  00        1,200   00 

$39,650   30      $154,533   75 

Totals $4,095,568    64    $3,980,685   19    $  $114,883    45 

Deductions  from  overpay- 
ments      1,634   40 169   32 . 1,515   08 

Totals $4,093,S84   24    $3,980,515   87    $  $113,368   37 

By  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  receipts  for  1907  were  less  by 
$113,368.37  than  those  for  1906.  The  greatest  loss  is  seen  to  be  that  on 
poll  tax,  being  $101,983.27  less  than  for  1906.  No  doubt  the  cause  for 
this  loss  is  the  eathquake  and  fire  which  disturbed  conditions  so  that 
comparatively  few  collections  were  made.  It  would  seem  that  more  men 
ought  to  pay  their  poll  tax  when  it  is  generally  know  that  this  money 
goes  into  the  State  School  Fund  and  is  apportioned  to  the  schools  of  the 
State  for  the  payment  of  teachers'   salaries. 

The  money  received  for  the  year  closing  June  30,  1907,  was  levied  on 
the  school  census  of  1904  by  the  Legislature  of  1905.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  gain  of  over  21,000  census  children  in  1906  will  add  nothing  to 
the  State  School  Fund  till  the  year  beginning  July  1,  1907,  and  for  the 
year  closing  June  30,  1908.  The  Legislature  makes  a  levy  for  two  years 
at  one  time.  The  census  of  1907  will  not  be  used  for  levying  tax  for 
school  purpose,  but  that  of  1908  will  be  used  for  two  years'  levy. 

The  census  of  1907  will  be  used  for  apportioning  money  to  the  counties 
as  was  that  of  1906.  That  of  1906  formed  the  basis  of  the  apportionment 
for  1907.  The  money  for  1906  and  1907  is  a  result  of  the  levy  for  1905  on 
the  census  of  1904.  The  teacher  basis  increases  each  year  as  does  the 
attendance  basis,  but  the  money  increases  once  in  two  years.  This  in- 
crease of  teachers  and  attendance  causes  the  money  on  attendance  for 
the  year  closing  1907   to  be  $1.14  less  than  it  was  for  the  year  1906. 

The  second  apportionment  of  State  Aid  for  High  Schools  for  the  year 
closing  June  30,  1907,  cannot  be  made  till  the  Supreme  Court  passes  on 
the  question  of  whether  Night  High  Schools  are  entitled  to  a  part  of 
this  fund.  The  question  has  been  presented  to  the  Court  and  the  decision 
is  expected  soon. 
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State  Text-Book  Committee 

The  law  of  California  provides  for  a  committee  of  three  from  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  called  the  State  Text-Book  Committee.  It  is 
the  duty  of  this  committee  to  select  and  edit  the  new  state  series  text- 
books and  to  attend  to  all  matters  relating  thereto.  The  committee  is 
authorized  to  employ  a  Secretary  to  spend  his  whole  time  upon  this  work. 
Mr.  Sackett,  the  Secretary,  will  give  each  month  some  points  of  general 
interest  growing  out  of  the  work  of  the  committee. 

ALL  CALIFORNIA  BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION  are 
hereby  notified  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion held  July  6,  1907,  the  price  of  the  State  Series  SPELLER, 
BOOK  ONE,  was  fixed  as  required  by  law,  as  follows : 

Cost  f.  o.  b.  boat,  railroad,  or  express  at  Sacramento  19  cents. 

By  mail 24  cents. 

Price  to  pupils  from  book  dealers 24  cents. 

The  uniform  use  of  this  book  in  the  primary  grades  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  State  is  obligatory  after  July  1,  1908; 
but  nothing  will  prevent  Boards  of  Education  from  adopting 
and  requiring  its  use  before  that  date. 

The  attention  of  Superintendents  is  called  to  Subdivision 
1  of  Section  1874  of  the  Political  Code,  which  provides  for 
the  distribution  of  one  copy  of  the  above  named  book  to  each 
public  school  district  library  within  each  county  and  city. 
Note  the  change  found  in  the  last  three  lines  of  the  subdivision 
quoted  above,  relative  to  drawing  an  order  on  the  unappor- 
tioned  county  school  fund  in  payment  for  such  books. 


One  hundred  and  sixty-seven  high  schools  in  the  State — 
designs  for  the  State  Series  Writing  Books  received  from 
eighteen  high  schools — not  a  very  large  showing,  but  some 
fine  work  presented.  We  hope  to  announce  the  winners  of 
prizes  in  the  September  number  of  the  Journal. 


Book  One,  State  Series  Speller,  is  now  ready  for  distribu- 
tion. Book  Two  will  be  ready  about  October  1,  1907.  State 
Series  Writing  Books  ready  about  January  1,   1908. 


The  time  for  reporting  on  the  Advanced  Arthmetic,  and 
the  Introductory  and  Advanced  Geographies,  by  School  Super- 
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intendents,  and  critics  appointed  by  them,  is  extended  to  No- 
vember i,   1907. 

*  *     * 

Authorization  has  been  given  the  State  Printer  to  print 
and  manufacture  150,000  copies  of  States  Series  Speller,  Book 
One,  and  100,000  copies  of  Book  Two. 

*  *     * 

Royalties  paid  by  the  State  to  Text-Book  publishers  from 
July  1,  1906  to  June  30,  1907: 

Macmillan   Company    $  3,780.49 

D.   C.   Heath  Company 5,881.02 

Ginn  and  Company 1 1,540.02 

American  Book  Company 36,017.45 

Total $57,218.98 

*  *     * 

The  State  Printing  Office  has  printed  and  manufactured 
during  the  past  school  year  440,030  copies  of  State  Series 
Text-Books.     Number  on  hand  July  1,  1907,  237,272  copies. 

*  *     * 
Book  Notes. 

Esperanto  in  Twenty  Lessons,  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Price,  50  cents;  is  an  excellent  book  on  the  universal  language  in- 
vented by  Doctor  Zamenhoff. 

Carpenter's  Industrial  Reader — Foods,  by  Frank  G.  Carpenter, 
author  of  Carpenter's  Geographical  Readers.  Cloth,  12mo.,  362  pages, 
with  illustrations,  price,  60  cents.  American  Book  Company,  New 
York,   Cincinnati,  and   Chicago. 

Holder's  Half  Hours  with  Mammals,  by  Charles  Frederick  Holder, 
author  of  Elements  of  Zoology,  etc.  Cloth,  12mo.,  253  pages,  with 
illustrations,  price,  60  cents.  American  Book  Company,  New  York, 
Cincinnati,  and   Chicago. 

In  this,  the  latest  addition  to  the  series  of  Eclectic  Readings,  the 
story  of  the  mammals  has  been  presented  in  simple  and  untechnical 
language,  and  in  a  most  interesting  manner.  Dr.  Holder  is  well- 
known  as  a  writer,  and  in  this  volume  he  gives  the  student  a  good 
general  idea  of  the  structure  of  the  mammalia,  the  principal  species, 
their  geographical  distribution,  and  their  relative  economic  import- 
ance. Many  notes  and  incidents  from  personal  experience  are  intro- 
duced.    The  book  is   supplied  with  numerous   attractive  illustrations. 
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Western    School    News. 


Meetings. 


The  California  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation will  meet  at  Santa  Cruz, 
December,  1907.  Morris  E.  Dailey, 
San  Jose,  President;  Mrs.  M.  M. 
Fitz  Gerald,  405  Fillmore  Street, 
Secretary. 

Northern  California  Teachers' 
Association,  Sacramento;  C.  H. 
Camper,    Chico,   Pres.      Oct.    22-25. 


Southern  California  Teachers' 
Association  will  meet  December 
20  and  21,  at  Los  Angeles.  H.  A. 
Adrian,   Santa  Barbara,  President. 

National  Educational  Associa- 
tion, Cleveland,  Ohio;  E.  G. 
Cooley,  President,  Chicago;  Irwin 
Shepard,  Secretary,  Winona,  Minn. 


NOTES 

Thomas  J.  Kirk,  ex-Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  has  been 
elected  Vice-President  of  the  Heald's  System  of  Business  Colleges. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Moore,  City  Superintendent  of  Los  Angeles  is  in  the  City 
of  Mexico  on  a  lecture  tour. 

Percey  E.  Davidson  of  San  Diego  State  Normal  School  has  been 
appointed  Assistant  in  the  Department  of  Education,  Stanford  Uni- 
versity. 

Los  Angeles  City  voted  a  special  tax  on  August  8  of  $250,000  for 
school  purposes. 

There  are  ninety-eight  applicants  in  the  competitive  examination 
for   teachers   in   the   San   Francisco   School   Department. 

There  were  a  number  of  teachers,  members  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  who 
were  drowned  on  the  ill-fated  Columbia. 

Superintendent  Mae  Jackson  of  Napa  County  has  resigned  on 
account  of  ill  health  and  her  sister,  Miss  Lena  Jackson,  has  been  ap- 
pointed her  successor.  Ex-Superintendent  Jackson  has  the  sympathy 
of  hundreds  of  friends  in  her  deep  affliction. 

A.  H.  Adrian  is  planning  to  secure  Hon.  William  Jennings  Bryan, 
Robert  La  Follette,  Rev.  Dr.  Gunnsaulus,  and  a  number  of  noted 
orators  for  the  California  Southern  Association. 

San  Benito  County  has  voted  $45,000  for  a  new  county  high  school 
building. 

The  summer  school  at  the  San  Jose  State  Normal  School  has  been 
well  attended  and  a  greater  success  than  any  previous  yeear. 

The  raising  of  teachers'  salaries  has  become  a  fad.  Even  San 
Francisco  has  began  to  realize  that  the  teachers  are  underpaid,  and 
has  granted  an  increase. 
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BEST  CONVENTION  EVER  HELD. 

W.  R.  Hearst,  Editor  "Examiner";  Dear  Sir — For  the  space  which 
the  Los  Angeles  "Examiner"  and  the  other  newspapers  gave  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  National  Education  Association,  I  desire  to  express  my 
heartfelt  thanks.  The  hospitality  of  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  is  un- 
bounded. The  local  arrangements  were  satisfactory  in  every  re- 
spect. The  religious  services  on  Sunday,  July  7th,  were  edifying  and 
helpful.  The  music  and  the  attendance  at  the  general  session  have 
never  been  surpassed.  The  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Convention  will  al- 
ways be  remembered  by  those  who  attended  as  the  most  enjoyable 
and  successful  in  the  entire  history  of  the  Association. 

Very  respectfully, 

NATHAN   C.    SCHAEFFER, 

Los   Angeles,   July    16.  Pres.    N.    E.   A. 


SECRETARY   GARFIELD   ADDRESSES   STUDENTS  AND    FACULTY 
OF    UNIVERSITY    OF   CALIFORNIA. 

The  fourth  lecture  on  the  Weinstock  Foundation  dealing  with  the 
Morals  of  Trade  was  delivered  on  Wednesday  by  the  Hon.  James 
Rudolph  Garfield,  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Long  before  the  hour 
set  for  the  lecture  Hearst  Hall  was  crowded  to  the  doors  with  an  in- 
telligent and  highly  appreciative  audience.  Professor  Adolph  Caspar 
Miller,  head  of  the  Department  of  Economics,  presided.  He  introduced 
Mr.  Garfield  as  a  government  official  who  had  rendered  eminent  ser- 
vice in  combating  the  evils  and  corruption  incident  to  the  business 
enterprises  of  the  present  day,  and  formally  presented  the  lecturer  to 
the  audience  as  "the  distinguished  son  of  a  distinguished  father."  Mr. 
Garfield  expressed  his  gratification  in  having  the  privilege  of  address- 
ing the  university.  He  stated  that  he  believed  the  study  of  economics 
and  business  enterprise  should  have  a  large  place  in  every  university 
curriculum,  and  that  men  trained  intelligently  in  the  university  would, 
if  true  to  their  alma  mater,  conduct  business  in  which  most  of  them 
must  of  necessity  be  engaged,  honestly  and  honorably.  He  traced 
the  rise  and  development  of  business  from  the  stage  when  it  was  under 
the  control  of  a  single  individual  to  the  growth  of  partnership,  and 
finally  to  the  combination  in  corporations  and  trusts  so  prevalent  in 
the  United  States.  He  stated  that  the  chief  and  central  reason  for  cor- 
ruption in  the  affairs  of  corporations  was  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  real  owners  of  the  corporation  were  not  known  personally,  that 
the  stockholders  were  men,  so  to  speak,  behind  the  scenes,  and  that 
all  responsible  action  was  taken  by  a  general  manager  or  a  president 
as  the  case  might  be.  It  had,  therefore,  become  difficult  to  place 
responsibility  for  ill  doing  where  it  belonged,  and  men  who  would  be 
ashamed  to  stoop  to  wrong  practices  in  the  open  were  shielded  by 
tbeir  membership   in  a  corporation  or  trust.     He,   therefore,  strongly 
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advocated  publicity  of  all  large  business  enterprises  so  that  the  white 
light  of  public  opinion  might  freely  search  out  the  details  of  corpora- 
tion management. 

The    Secretary,    toward    the    close    of    his    address,    expressed    his 

buoyant  optimism  and  his  faith  in  the  future  of  his  country  in  spite 

f  the  many   evils   which  overshadow   us.     He  laid   special   stress   on 

e  American  home  as  the  place  where  righteous  living  and  honorable 

lings  might   be   most  effectively  taught,  and  he  believed  that  so 

as  the  home  maintained  its   strength  and  vigor  and  purity  the 

1  would  be  secure.     After  the  lecture  Mr.   Garfield  left  for  San 

sco  to  participate  in  the  Peace  Conference  then  in  session. 

^      ^      * 
VIA  THE  SPIERS'  STAGE   LINES. 

The  old-time  stage-coach  with  its  six  horses  swinging  around  moun- 
tain curves,  loaded  with  passengers  inside  and  out,  with  its  driver 
calling:  "Low  bridge"  to  the  people  seated  on  top  that  they  may 
duck  their  heads  as  the  stage  sweeps  under  some  over-hanging  foliage, 
is  rapidly  "giving  the  road"  to  the  whistles  of  prosaic  steam.  The  old- 
time  stage  ride  immortalized  by  Bret  Harte,  Mark  Twain,  and  other 
great  ones,  is  almost  an  episode  of  the  past — more's  the  pity! 

About  the  only  place  left  in  California  where  you  can  find  it  in  its 


SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

More  than  any  one  else  should  give  constant  care  and  attention  to  their 
Hair.  The  inactivity,  close  confinement  indoors,  the  drying  and  poisonous 
effect  of  chalk  dust  all  combine  to  destroy  the  healthy  growth  of  the  hair. 

SCALP  EXAMINATION    FREE 

DOES  YOUR   SCALP   ITCH? 

HAS  YOUR   HAIR   LOST   ITS   LUSTRE? 

IS   IT  TURNING   GRAY   PREMATURELY? 

HAVE   YOU    DANDRUFF? 

IS  YOUR   HAIR  FALLING? 

In  fact,  is  anything  wrong  with  your  Hair?  If  so,  let  us  make  free 
examination,  state  condition  of  your  Hair  and,  if  you  so  desire,  treat  your 
scalp.    We  know  How. 

REFERENCES  FROM  PROMINENT  EDUCATORS. 

Cosgrove's   Hair  Stores 

1718  Sacramento  Street San    Francisco 

2313    Telegraph    Avenue Berkeley 

206  Second  Avenue San   Mateo 
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olden,  romance  and  its  thrillingly  expectant  possibilities  of  a  "hold 
up,"  is  by  the  Spiers'  stage  lines  to  beautiful  picturesque  Lake  County. 
Lake  County  with  its  mysterious  lakes,  its  wonderful  medicinal  springs, 
and  its  unequalled  summering  places.  The  Spiers'  stages  will  land 
you  at  any  one  of  them  in  compact,  and  perfect  safety,  and  give 
you  a  glimpse  into  California's  by-gone  days  that  you  could  hardly 
find  elsewhere  outside  of  book  lore  and  stories  "handed  down" 
from  there. 

If  you  are  coming  down  from  Harbin  Springs  or  any  other  of 
its  pleasant  resorts,  have  a  seat  reserved  for  you  beside  the  driver, 
or  up  on  the  tip-top  of  the  stage  if  you  are  brave  enough,  and  as 
you  come  chattering  down  with  the  blue  sky  above  you,  the  west 
wind  in  your  face,  and  the  world  below  you,  there  is  a  sensation  of  ex- 
istence for  you  which  you  have  not  known  before.  The  great  hill 
trains  with  their  rythmic  gingling  chimes,  toiling  slowly  up  hill  turn 
aside, — the  stage  has  the  "right-of-way,"  and  every  body  hails  every 
body  in  friendliness  as  they  pass.  Persuade  stage-driver  Palmer — if 
it  happens  to  be  his  day,  to  tell  you  some  reminiscences  of  his  thirty 
years'  stage-driving,  and  when  you  climb  down  from  your  righ  seat 
and  stand  at  the  railroad  station  the  gates  of  the  past  swing  shut. 
You  have  come  out  of  a  world  that  is  only  reached  by  the  coach — 
Spiers'  stages. 

*      *      * 

"Luck  means  rising  at  6  o'clock  in  the  morning,  living  on  a  dollar 
a  day  if  you  earn  two,  minding  your  own  business  and  not  meddling 
with  other  people's.  Luck  means  appointments  you  have  never  failed 
to  keep,  trains  you  have  never  failed  to  catch.  Luck  means  trusting 
in  God  and  your  own  resources." 


You  gaze  at  a  star  for  two  motives:  because  it  is  luminous  and 
because  it  is  beyond  your  reach  and  comprehension.  You  have  by 
your   side  a   sweeter  radiance  and   greater   mystery — woman. 

— Les  Miserables. 


C.  C.  McDougall 


Geo.  B.  McDougall 


McDOUGALL  BROTHERS 

ARCHITECTS 

755  Devisadero  Street 

Formerly  330  Pine  St.  Phone  West  SS92 


Scho  ol   Books 
School  Library  Books 

A  Complete   Stock 
Always    on    Hand 


Cunningham,  Curtiss  &  Welch 

SAN   FRANCISCO 

565-567- 569-571  Market  St. 

LOS  ANGELES 

252  South  Spring  St. 


Tbis  is  the  Official  Journal  of  Education.     The  law  requires  that  the  Clerk  of 
the  school  district  file  it  with  the  teacher  before  the  end  of  each  month. 
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MISS  HARKERS  SCHOOL 

HOME  AND  DAY  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS. 

This  school  has  just  moved  into  its  new  building,  so  beauti- 
fully located  among  the  live  oaks  of  Palo  Alto.  The  building  is 
large,  airy,  comfortable,  homelike,  and  complete  in  every  detail, 
with  large  grounds  for  outdoor  sports. 

Our  certificate  of  graduation  admits  to  Stanford  University 
and  Eastern  Colleges. 

Write  for  information  to  Miss  Catherine  Harker,  A.  B.,  Prin- 
cipal, at  PALO  ALTO,  CALIFORNIA. 


THE  HYLOPLATE 
BLACKBOARD 


NO  QUESTION  entering  into  the  construction  of  that  new  school  building 
is  more  important  than  the  one  of  blackboards.  To  have  a  perfect,  pleasing, 
durable  and  thoroughly  reliable  blackboard  surface,  which  takes  chalk  easily 
and  erases  clearly,  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction. 

THE  MAJORITY  of  school  house  architects  in  California  have  solved  this 
question  by  specifying  exclusively  the  use  of  Hyloplate. 

THE  SURFACE  of  Hyloplate  has  a  certain  velvety  touch,  which  makes  its 
use  a  pleasure.  It  takes  the  crayon  readily,  and  the  erasing  is  easy  and  perfect. 
There  is  no  breaking,  cracking  or  chipping.  It  is  easy  to  put  up  and  can  be 
taken  down  and  removed  if  desired. 

IT  IS  made  in  both  Black  and  Green  color.  Green  is  preferred  by  many 
educators  as  being  easier  on  the  eyes  of  pupil  and  teacher,  and  much  pleasanter 
to  use.     No  other  board  of  a  satisfactory  nature  is  made  in  green. 

THE  LIFE  of  Hyloplate  is  practically  limitless.  With  proper  care  it  will 
last  as  long  as  your  school  house. 

IF  BUII.DINQ  a  new  school  house,  or  the  boards  in  your  old  one  are  not  per- 
fect, write  us  for  a  sample  and  state  your  requirements.     It  is  the 

MOST  ECONOMICAL  board  you  could  purchase,  both  in  point  of  price  and 
service. 

MANUFACTURERS. 

C.  F.  WEBER  &,  CO. 


210-212  N.  Main  Street, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


1151  Folk  Street, 
San  Francisco,  CaL 
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EDITORIAL, 

The  Shortage  of  Teachers. 

With  the  schools  of  the  state  either  already  open  or  about 
to  open  we  are  once  more  face  to  face  with  the  question  of 
the  shortage  of  teachers  for  our  elementary  schools.  A  num- 
ber of  counties  in  different  parts  of  the  state  report  from  five 
to  a  dozen  schools  unable  to  open  as  intended  because  of  the 
inability  of  the  trustees  to  obtain  a  teacher.  There  is  prob- 
ably a  shortage  of  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred 
teachers  today  in  the  state.  While  this  number  seems  large 
it  is  not  really  so  for  a  state  that  employs  close  to  ten  thou- 
sand teachers  each  year.  It  is  only  about  one  in  fifty.  A 
dozen  other  states  have  today  a  greater  shortage  of  teachers 
than  has  California,  and  from  almost  every  state  in  the  Union 
comes  the  call  for  more  teachers.  The  condition  is  not  local, 
but  general. 

^  sjc         :jc 

Cause  of  the  Shortage. 

The  reasons  for  this  shortage  of  teachers  are  not  hard 
to  find.  Our  nation  is  at  present  experiencing  a  heretofore 
unparalleled  industrial  development.  Business  of  every  kind 
is  at  a  high  water  mark,  and  yet  few  forms  of  business  enter- 
prise can  meet  the  demands  made  upon  them.  The  railways 
can  hardly  haul  the  business  offered  them;  stores  of  all  kinds 
have  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  goods  which  customers  desire 
to  buy;  building  operations  of  all  kinds  are  delayed  because 
of  inability  to  get  building  material  fast  enough;  and  every- 
where and  in  all  trades  and  occupations  there  is  an  insistent 
demand  for  men  to  do  all  kinds  of  work.  It  is  not  alone  in 
teaching  that  there  is  a  shortage  of  workers.  It  exists  in 
nearly  all  other  fields  of  labor.  The  railways  cannot  get  men 
to  handle  their  trains.  The  interurban  trolley  lines  of  the 
Eastern  States,  after  having  taken  nearly  all  the  men  teachers 
out  of  the  schools  of  the  regions  through  which  they  pass,  are 
still   calling   for   more   men   for   motormen   and   conductors. 
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Building  construction  of  all  kinds  is  delayed  because  of  the 
inability  to  get  laborers  for  the  work.  The  Union  Pacific  is 
reported  as  paying  as  high  as  one  hundred  and  seventy  dollars 
a  month  for  coal  miners  in  Wyoming.  Farmers  all  over  the 
country  are  having  great  difficulty  in  getting  sufficient  farm 
labor.  Even  policemen  are  hard  to  get  in  some  Eastern  cities. 
One  must  not  think  that  the  slight  shortage  of  teachers  in  cer- 
tain counties  in  California  is  a  purely  local  affair  and  one  that 
can  be  cured  by  a  purely  local  remedy.  On  the  contrary  it  is 
part  of  a  general  labor  condition,  true  not  only  all  over  the 
United  States  but  true  to  a  certain  extent  in  Europe  as  well. 


The  Cost  of  Living. 

Everywhere  over  the  world,  but  particularly  in  Europe 
and  America,  there  has  been  an  upward  rise  in  the  price  of 
nearly  all  kinds  of  labor  during  the  past  ten  years.  Every- 
where all  kinds  of  working  people  have  demanded  an  increase 
in  wages,  and  generally  with  success.  Not  only  has  the  cost 
of  labor  of  all  kinds  increased,  but  the  cost  of  living  has  like- 
wise increased.  The  purchasing  power  of  a  dollar  is  scarcely 
half  what  it  was  ten  years  ago.  Rent,  food,  clothing,  books, 
and  the  comforts  and  little  luxuries  of  life  all  cost  much  more 
today  than  they  used  to  cost.  The  farmers  too  are  prosper- 
ous. Horses,  cattle,  poultry,  and  all  kinds  of  farm  produce 
bring  good  prices.  From  the  telegraphic  reports  in  the  daily 
papers  we  would  assume  that  the  prices  paid  the  fruit  grow- 
ers of  the  state  for  this  year's  crops  are  higher  than  ever  before 
in  the  history  of  the  state.  All  this  is  amply  born  out  by  tele- 
grams in  the  daily  press,  articles  in  the  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial papers,  and  by  Government  statistics,  and  the  best 
predicitions  which  experts  give  us  are  that  the  world  has 
permanently  entered  on  a  higher  plane  of  living,  and  that 
prices  will  probably  never  go  back  to  where  they  were  ten  or 
fifteen  years  ago.  The  workingman  (and  the  working- 
woman)  of  the  world  insists  on  living  on  a  higher  plane  than 
formerly,  and  he  is  thoroughly  right  in  the  position  he  has 
assumed. 

:{c         ^c         :£ 

The  Teacher's  Salary. 

In  the  midst  of  this  general  upward  movement  how  has 
the  teacher  fared?     Despite  the  increases  in  salaries  which 
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have  taken  place  in  the  past  two  or  three  years,  the  pay  of  the 
teachers — always  small —  is  smaller  today  in  proportion  to  the 
cost  of  living  than  it  was  ten  to  fifteen  years  ago.  While  the 
purchasing  power  of  a  dollar  has  decreased  nearly  a  half  in 
ten  years,  the  yearly  wages  of  teachers  have  in  but  few  cases 
increased  one-fourth,  and  in  most  cases  little  more  than  one- 
tenth.  In  some  districts  there  has  been  no  increase  whatever. 
When  one  considers  the  amount  of  education  and  training 
necessary  to  become  a  successful  teacher  and  the  financial  re- 
ward which  such  an  amount  of  training  would  bring  in  a  dozen 
other  fields,  the  surprising  thing  is,  not  that  there  is  a  small 
shortage  of  teachers,  but  that  the  shortage  of  teachers  is  so 
small.  More  training  and  a  better  quality  of  brains  are  re- 
quired to  become  a  successful  teacher  than  to  become  a  motor- 
man  or  a  conductor  on  an  interurban  trolley  car,  a  clerk  in  a 
city  office,  a  brakeman  or  a  fireman  on  a  freight  train,  a  police- 
man, a  janitor  of  a  city  school  building  or  a  city  hall,  a  car- 
penter, a  plasterer,  a  lather,  a  stone  mason,  a  plumber,  a  mil- 
liner or  a  dressmaker,  yet  any  one  of  these  positions  pays 
a  better  yearly  wage  than  that  of  a  teacher  in  our  elementary 
schools.  What  is  needed,  all  over  the  United  States,  is  a 
clearer  recognition  of  the  importance  of  public  education,  and 
the  offering  of  yearly  salaries  which  will  attract  more  men  and 
women  of  intelligence  and  ability  to  the  work  of  teaching. 
Unless  this  is  done  we  may  expect  to  see  a  still  greater  shortage 
of  teachers,  and  a  further  lowering  of  the  standard  of  those 
who  enter  the  work  of  teaching.  Low  wages,  public  indiffer- 
ence, ignorant  criticism,  and  uncertain  tenure  have  driven  al- 
most all  the  men  from  our  schools,  and  each  year  more  women 
of  capacity  are  turning  to  other  fields  of  labor  for  a  livelihood. 


Where  the  Shortage  Is. 

The  shortage  of  teachers  in  California,  as  is  the  case  in 
most  other  states,  is  in  the  supply  of  teachers  for  the  most 
isolated  or  the  poorest  paid  rural  schools.  So  long  as  there 
is  an  oversupply  of  teachers  for  the  state  even  the  worst  schools 
usually  can  secure  some  kind  of  a  teacher,  but  once  the  supply 
becomes  limited  it  is  the  schools  which  are  most  poorly  located 
or  which  offer  the  most  inhospitable  conditions  that  first  fail 
to  secure  a  teacher.  Such  schools  become  last  resort  schools. 
In  reality  there  is  no  shortage  of  teachers  in  California  today. 
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There  are  more  than  enough  certificated  teachers  in  California 
today  to  fill  all  the  schools  of  the  state,  and  the  schools  which 
are  unable  to  open  because  of  inability  to  secure  a  teacher  must 
trace  their, inability  to  some  other  cause.  Many  teachers  would 
rather  not  teach  at  all  than  go  to  these  schools,  and  in  many 
small  towns  we  find  good  teachers  working  at  heavy  grade 
work  for  lower  wages  than  they  could  secure  if  they  went  to 
the  country  to  teach. 

*     #     * 

Conditions  Which  Rural  Teachers  Have  to  Meet. 

Just  what  are  the  actual  conditions  in  the  districts  which 
today  lack  a  teacher  the  writer  of  course  does  not  know,  but  in 
a  large  majority  of  the  cases  where  a  district  is  unable  to  get 
a  teacher  the  trouble  lies  with  the  district  instead  of  with  the 
certification  laws.  Too  often  districts  are  unable  to  secure  a 
teacher  because  the  district  offers  too  low  a  salary  or  too  in- 
hospitable conditions  under  which  the  teacher  must  live  and 
do  her  work.  A  woman  of  intelligence  and  good  education 
naturally  does  not  like  to  go  to  remote  and  isolated  regions  un- 
less she  receives  sufficient  monetary  reward  to  pay  her  for  the 
sacrifice,  and  she  naturally  objects  to  going  to  districts  where 
she  cannot  find  a  good  place  to  board  or  where  she  is  not 
treated  with  the  consideration  which  a  teacher  has  a  right  to 
expect.  Too  often  the  teacher  in  a  rural  district  is  practically 
compelled  to  board  with  the  district  clerk;  is  regarded  as 
"stuck  up"  if  she  chooses  a  boarding  place  to  her  own  liking 
and  one  where  she  can  have  a  little  privacy;  is  often  expected 
to  "live  with  the  family"  in  a  way  that  is  offensive  to  a  woman 
of  refined  tastes;  is  pestered  by  the  attentions  of  men  in  the 
neighborhood  for  whom  she  cannot  possibly  care;  is  talked 
about  unfavorably  if  she  insists  on  having  a  certain  degree  of 
privacy  in  her  relations  with  the  family  or  a  certain  amount  of 
time  alone  for  study  and  her  own  amusement;  and  at  the  end 
of  the  year  is  compelled  to  sit  around  half  of  the  summer 
to  find  out  whether  or  not  she  is  to  be  employed  to  teach  again 
the  coming  year.  Better  pay,  better  living  conditions,  and 
better  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  teacher  will  do  much  to 
settle  the  whole  question  of  the  shortage  of  teachers  for- our 
rural  schools. 
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How  Not  to  Solve  the  Problem. 

Is  it  often  proposed  to  solve  the  question  of  the  shortage 
of  teachers  by  lowering  the  standards  for  admission  to  the 
work,  and  thus  employ  those  who  today  are  not  allowed  to 
teach  at  all.  County  Superintendents  are  occasionally  heard 
advocating  this  idea.  Not  only  is  this  most  undesirable  from 
an  educational  point  of  view,  but  it  is  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  educator  to  solve  the  problem  which  belongs  to  the 
taxpayer  and  the  citizen.  There  is  no  valid  reason  why  the 
educational  standards  of  an  entire  state  should  be  lowered  to 
enable  the  trustees  of  some  two  hundred  districts  to  employ 
a  class  of  "home  girls"  to  teach  schools  that  girls  away  from 
home  will  not  come  to  teach  for  the  wages  or  under  the  con- 
ditions offered.  The  "home  girl"  is  not  fit  to  do  the  work 
unless  she  has  gone  away  from  home  for  her  training — it  is 
a  part  of  her  education  to  go  away  from  home — and  when 
she  has  done  this  she  has  complied  with  the  certification  stand- 
ards and  is  eligible  to  teach  "the  home  school."  To  this  the 
state  can  have  no  objection,  but  it  is  the  business  of  the  state 
to  see  that  only  properly  educated  teachers  are  employed  in 
the  schools.  With  the  rapid  increase  in  intelligence  and  the 
amount  of  knowledge  the  state  must  from  time  to  time  in- 
crease its  standards.  The  problem  then  of  securing  teachers 
for  the  schools  is  purely  an  economic  and  social  one,  and  one 
which  the  citizen  and  taxpayer  alone  must  solve.  It  is  the 
business  of  educational  men  to  stand  for  standards  that  are 
right,  and  the  present  shortage  of  teachers  all  over  the  United 
States  will  do  more  to  improve  the  conditions  and  the  rewards 
of  the  teaching  profession  than  any  single  thing  that  has 
happened  in  a  generation.  — Elwood  P.  Cubberley. 

New  Problems. 

The  new  educational  problems  are  after  all  the  vital  ele- 
ments in  our  schools.  Once  upon  a  time  every  new  idea  be- 
came a  fad.  Now  that  which  is  new  is  put  forth  by  the 
conservative  element,  and  stands  for  the  betterment  of  our 
conditions.  Nature  study  becomes  a  course  in  agriculture. 
Civil  government  becomes  a  lesson  in  civic  life.  Drawing  is 
a  straight  line  to  the  anvil.  Child  study  means  nurses  for 
the  schools.  Physiology  and  hygiene  means  health  as  se- 
cured by  proper  sanitary  conditions.     This  is  the  day  of  com- 
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mon  sense  scientific  pedagogy.  The  new  problems  are  there- 
fore, sane  methods  in  teaching,  modern  school  facilities, 
better  salaries  for  teachers.  The  ideas  and  the  problems  are 
old,  but  the  intepretation  and  application  are  new. 


The  County  Institute. 

The  best  week  of  the  entire  year  is  the  institute.  It  is 
the  best  week  for  the  teacher,  the  pupil,  and  the  taxpayer. 
The  strength  and  value  of  the  County  Superintendent  are 
largely  determined  by  the  way  he  conducts  his  institute.  There 
is  not  much  difference  whether  he  holds  three  days  or  five  days, 
whether  his  instructors  are  entertaining  or  instructive  or  both. 
The  responsibility  is  with  the  County  Superintendent.  The 
arrangement  of  the  program,  the  selection  of  instructors,  the 
character  of  the  entertainment,  the  good-fellowship  of  the 
meeting  are  dependent  upon  the  Superinendent. 

The  teachers  have  a  part  also.  They  must  be  good  listen- 
ers. They  must  be  apt  questioners.  They  must  be  a  part 
of  the  social  life  of  the  institute.  The  people  have  a  part 
also.  The  institute  sessions  should  be  attended  by  the  citizens 
of  the  county.  Club  women  should  attend,  parents  should  at- 
tend, the  children  of  the  high  schools,  and  upper  grades  should 
attend.  The  people  are  all  interested  in  the  character  of  the 
work  of  the  institute. 

5jC  ^C  ^C 

The  trustees  of  the  rural  schools  should  be  present  on  the 
opening  day.  The  school  house  should  be  in  readiness,  water, 
air,  cleanliness,  and  outhouses  should  all  be  considered  and 
provided  for.  Trustees  should  not  neglect  the  important 
duties  of  the  offices  to  which  they  are  elected.  The  election 
of  a  teacher  and  the  payment  of  salary  is  only  a  small  part 
of  the  duties  of  the  school  trustee. 


President  Roosevelt  in  a  recent  speech  at  Lansing  made 
a  strong  plea  for  industrial  education.  He  believes  there 
should  be  a  combination  of  training  of  mind  and  hand  so 
that  the  highest  skill  of  the  individual  may  be  guided  by  a 
thoroughly  trained  intellect.  He  sees  nothing  to  fear  in  the 
pauper  labor  from  other  countries,  but  much  to  cause  alarm 
in  "the  competition  of  the  highly  skilled  workingman  of  the 
countries  of  greatest  industrial  efficiency." 
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Self  ^Examination. 

By  F.  A.  Cotton, 

State  Superintendent  of  Indiana. 

Socrates,  one  of  the  world's  greatest  teachers,  is  reported 
as  saying  that  man  should  not  live  an  unexamined  life.  And 
in  The  Golden  Words  of  Pythagoras  are  these  significant  lines : 

Let  never  sleep  thy  drowsy  eyelids  greet, 
Till  thou  hast  pondered  each  act  of  the  day : 
"Wherein  have  I  transgressed  ?  What  have  I  done  ?  What 
duty  shunned  ?" — beginning  from  the  first,  unto  the  last. 

Doubtless  every  man  and  woman  would  be  the  better  for 
such  a  daily  examination.  Any  tendency  of  such  a  practice  to 
make  one  unduly  introspective  would  be  offset  by  the  develop- 
ment of  traits  that  are  desirable.  Every  one  should  try  to 
grow  each  year,  and  there  ought  to  be  some  way  of  testing 
one's  progress.  As  early  as  possible  one  should  choose  a  life 
work,  and  having  chosen  should  make  all  things  secondary  to 
this  choice.  No  one  can  hope  to  succeed  till  anchored  to  an 
aim.  This  is  true  in  every  calling  in  life.  It  is  particularly 
true  of  teaching.  The  most  discouraging  fact  in  the  whole 
subject  of  school  education  is  the  shifting  personnel  of  the 
teaching  force.  Anything  that  can  be  done  to  overcome  this 
defect  may  be  counted  as  a  distinct  gain  to  the  calling.  To 
this  end  we  suggest  at  this  time  systematic  self-examination. 
And  this  is  the  best  time  of  all  the  year  for  carrying  out  this 
suggestion. 

WHAT    ABOUT    NEXT    YEAR? 

Let  us  begin  with  this  question.  The  year  is  closing  and 
the  long  vacation  will  soon  be  here.  Every  teacher  who  has 
drifted  into  the  school  room  should  decide  now  in  regard  to 
next  year.  Unless  he  can  decide  that  this  is  to  be  his  life  work 
he  owes  it  to  the  children  to  seek  some  other  calling.  He 
can  set  it  down  to  begin  with  that  there  are  no  fortunes  and 
no  sinecures  in  teaching.  If  fortune  is  his  ambition  let  him 
look  elsewhere.  However,  if  his  ambition  is  to  give  his  life 
to  a  service  which  is  honorable,  and  whose  reward  in  living 
spirit  cannot  be  attained  in  any  other  calling,  let  him  teach 
school.     We  have  devoted  a  great  deal  of  time  and  energy  in 
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recent  years  toward  showing  the  public  how  poorly  teachers 
are  paid.  Out  of  more  than  sixteen  thousand  five  hundred 
places  in  Indiana  there  are  perhaps  five  hundred  that  pay 
from  one  thousand  to  five  thousand  dollars.  These  include 
the  college  presidencies  and  professorships,  superintendencies, 
supervisors'  places,  principalships  and  high  school  positions. 
There  are  probably  a  score  of  places  that  pay  from  twenty- 
five  hundred  to  five  thousand  dollars.  Possibly  there  are  two 
hundred  professorships  and  principalships  ranging  from  fifteen 
hundred  to  thirty-five  hundred  dollars.  Then  there  are  be- 
tween two  hundred  and  three  hundred  high  school  places  and 
•  ward  principalships  that  range  from  one  thousand  to  fifteen 
hundred  dollars  per  year.  This  leaves  a  few  more  than  six- 
teen thousand  places  with  salaries  below  one  thousand  dollars. 
Now,  with  these  conditions  before  him,  the  beginner  can  see 
what  his  opportunities  for  salary  are  at  present.  He  ought 
to  be  able  to  tell  what  his  chances  are  to  get  in  the  list  of 
five  hundred  who  stand  at  the  top  of  the  pay  roll.  He  can 
easily  determine  what  preparation  it  will  take  and  how  much 
it  will  cost  in  time,  money,  and  hard  work.  Let  him  decide 
whether  he  is  willing  to  pay  the  price.  There  is  room  at  the 
top.  There  was  never  a  time  when  merit  counted  so  much  as 
it  counts  now.  Skillful  teachers  are  in  demand  and  never  have 
to  beg  for  places.  There  never  was  a  time  when  tenure  was 
so  secure  as  now.  It  is  simply  a  question  for  each  one  to  de- 
cide for  himself.  It  all  depends  upon  the' service  rendered. 
The  teacher  who  is  teaching  a  thousand  dollar  school  this  year 
on  a  five  hundred  dollar  salary  may  reasonably  expect  an  op- 
portunity shortly  to  teach  a  two  thousand  dollar  school  on  a 
thousand  dollar  salary.  Is  he  willing  to  pay  the  price?  It  is 
true  that  there  are  and  that  there- always  will  be  some  teachers 
who  will  draw  infinitely  more  pay  than  they  are  worth,  but 
in  the  long  run  every  one  will  be  put  in  the  right  class.  To 
look  at  the  salary  of  one's  neighbor  and  to  institute  odious 
comparison  is  to  court  disaster.  Let  every  one  keep  his  eyes 
upon  the  goal  he  has  set  for  himself,  looking  neither  to  the 
right  nor  to  the  left. 

THE  TEACHER'S  ASSETS. 
(1)   Personality. 

In  deciding  whether  he  is  to  continue  in  this  calling  it 
might  be  well  for  every  teacher  at  this  time  to  set  down  his 
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assets  and  liabilities.  And  first  in  assets  let  him  consider  his 
personality.  What  manner  of  man  is  he?  What  manner  of 
woman  is  she?  Has  he  been  a  man  among  men,  a  woman 
among  women?  Has  he  lived  in  the  community  and  been  an 
integral  part  of  its  life?  Has  he  been  true,  and  honest  and 
genuine?  Has  he  been  imbued  with  a  sincere  desire  to  touch 
into  larger  life  the  entire  student  body  and  community  ?  Has 
he  been  kind,  and  patient,  and  cheerful,  or  has  he  been  cross, 
and  impatient,  and  sarcastic?  Has  he  set  the  pace  in  prompt- 
ness, regularity,  and  careful  work,  or  has  he  been  tardy,  ir- 
regular and  slovenly?  Has  he  been  the  best  he  could  be  in 
body  and  in  spirit  ?  Has  he  ministered  or  waited  to  be  minis- 
tered unto  ?  Has  he  grumbled  because  he  was  not  appreciated 
or  has  he  done  his  duty  each  day  in  the  firm  belief  that  in  the 
long  run  every  man  gets  what  he  is  worth? 

(2)  Scholarship. 

Then  let  him  take  an  account  of  his  scholarship.  What 
does  he  know  for  certain?  Is  he  master  of  the  subject  or 
subjects  he  pretends  to  teach?  Is  he  more  of  a  student  this 
year  than  he  was  last?  Does  he  know  how  to  study?  Is 
there  genuine  pleasure  for  him  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge? 
Is  he  constantly  at  work  upon  the  subject  he  teaches  and  upon 
related  subjects?  What  has  he  discovered  this  year?  What 
books  has  he  read?  What  has  he  planned  for  the  years  that 
are  to  come?  Does  he  know  more  or  less  han  he  did  one 
year  ago?  It  must  be  one  or  the  other.  There  is  no  calling 
in  all  the  range  of  vocations  that  furnishes  such  opportunities 
to  keep  alive.  The  teacher  is  in  daily  contact  with  wide- 
awake pupils  eager  to  know.  If  he  is  narrow  and  uninterest- 
ing and  pedantic  let  him  not  attribute  these  qualities  to  his 
calling.  Such  a  man  would  go  to  seed  in  any  calling.  The 
teacher  can  tell  whether  he  is  rising  if  he  will  keep  his  eye 
on  his  horizon.  He  should  see  new  truth  each  day,  and  con- 
stant revelation  should  prove  to  him  how  inadequate  was  his 
knowledge  of  yesterday.  A  teacher  should  know  more  than 
the  mere  subjects  he  is  teaching.  He  should  be  broader  and 
deeper  than  his  position  requires.  Early  in  his  career  as  a 
teacher  he  should  choose  some  subject  in  which  he  is  in- 
terested and  endeavor  to  master  it.  He  will  find  as  he  pursues 
his  investigation  that  every  step  in  his  progress  will  have  a 
bearing  upon  the  work  he  has  in  hand  in  school,  so  closely 
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related  is  all  of  life.  Let  him  indicate,  then,  at  this  time  in 
this  inventory  just  what  his  attitude  as  a  scholar  is.  This 
may  help  him  decide  what  to  do. 

(3)   Teaching  Ability. 

Next  let  this  teacher  who  is  trying  to  decide  what  to  do 
next  year  ask  himself  whether  he  is  a  school-keeper,  an  in- 
structor, or  a  school  teacher?  A  school-keeper  may  go 
through  the  motions  of  calling  the  pupils  to  order  and  dismiss- 
ing them,  of  assigning  so  many  pages  and  hearing  recitations, 
of  making  reports  and  drawing  his  salary.  He  may  not  know 
'any  subject.  He  may  not  even  know  the  text-book.  He  may 
not  have  the  slightest  conception  of  what  education  is  or  of 
what  it  means  to  teach  school.  A  term  of  school  may  be  so 
many  months  with  so  many  days  of  so  many  hours  through 
which  he  must  exist  and  endure,  and  the  more  rapidly  it 
moves  along  the  better.  He  may  not  know  that  there  is  a 
problem  of  teaching,  that  there  is  a  teacher's  knowledge  of  a 
subject,  that  the  pupil  is  to  be  led  to  think  the  subject,  and 
that  there  is  a  best  mode  of  presentation.  Is  our  teacher  sat- 
isfied to  keep  school?  An  instructor  may  know  his  subject 
and  may  be  skillful  in  its  presentation.  He  may  be  able  to 
impart  his  knowledge  so  that  every  pupil  will  be  able  to  think 
the  subject.  He  may  instruct  in  arithmetic,  geography,  gram- 
mar and  at  the  same  time  fail  completely  to  make  manly  men 
and  womanly  women.  He  may  think  that  imparting  knowl- 
edge is  his  business  and  that  his  work  as  a  teacher  ceases 
there.  But  the  teacher  is  more  than  a  keeper,  and  more  than 
an  instructor.  He  does  organize  his  school  but  once  organ- 
ized it  is  a  living,  growing  institution.  He  does  not  hear 
recitations ;  he  teaches.  He  is  a  good  instructor.  He  knows, 
however,  that  subjects  are  means  instead  of  ends  in  the  pro- 
cess of  education.  He  knows  what  the  essential  thing  is  in. 
the  subject  and  makes  every  lesson  reflect  that  essential.  But 
knowing  that  the  facts  in  a  subject  are  only  interesting  as 
reflecting  the  large  truth  of  the  subject,  and  that  they  are 
worth  while  only  in  the  degree  in  which  they  help  the  pupil 
think  the  subject  he  knows,  too,  that  subjects  are  interesting 
only  as  reflecting  the  large  truth  of  life  and  are  worth  while 
only  in  the  degree  in  which  they  teach  the  lessons  of  life  and 
help  pupils  find  themselves  and  their  work  in  the  world. 

Let  this  teacher  decide,  then,  in  which  class  he  belongs. 
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Does  he  know  that  there  is  a  science  of  education?  Has  he 
studied  it?  Does  he  know  what  arithmetic  is,  and  can  he 
teach  pupils  to  think  number?  Does  he  know  what  reading  is? 
Does  he  know  geography,  grammar,  history,  physiology,  spell- 
ing, literature?  Has  he  been  teaching  these  subjects  or  merely 
hearing  recitations  out  of  text-books?  Has  he  been  careful 
to  make  every  lesson  interesting  and  alive  ?  Has  he  taken  his 
illustrations  out  of  the  very  life  of  the  community,  or  has  he 
been  satisfied  with  those  in  the  text?  Has  he  slighted  the 
subject  in  which  he  is  not  interested  and  put  the  time  and 
stress  upon  those  in  which  he  is  most  interested?  Has  he  led 
his  pupils  along  interesting  paths  of  learning  and  inspired 
them  to  do  their  best,  or  has  he  made  use  of  the  fear  of  pun- 
ishment and  the  anticipation  of  reward?  Has  he  been  able  to 
teach  without  corporal  punishment?  Has  he  become  familiar 
with  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  community?  Has  he 
learned  the  complete  resources  of  the  district?  Has  he  been 
at  home  in  its  life?  Has  he  made  these  things  count  in  the 
school  room  and  out?  Has  he  done  every  thing  he  could  for 
every  child  in  the  district?  Let  him  answer  some  such  ques- 
tions as  these  and  decide  where  he  belongs. 

OBLIGATIONS. 

In  determining  his  assets  the  teacher  will  also  get  a  clearer 
notion  of  his  obligations,  because  this  is  not  a  one-sided  affair. 
If  he  shall  decide  that  teaching  is  to  be  his  life  work,  his 
next  step  is  to  decide  what  is  to  be  done  in  order  to  become 
most  efficient  in  his  calling.  If  he  has  already  had  good 
educational  advantages  and  is  fairly  equipped  to  do  the  work 
he  has  chosen  to  do,  then  he  owes  it  to  himself  and  the  public 
to  map  out  a  systematic  plan  of  procedure  and  to  carry  it  out 
earnestly.  He  must  know  that  in  this  matter  of  education 
there  is  no  resting  place;  that  his  success  will  be  measured  by 
his  growth.  If  his  education  has  been  wholly  academic  and 
no  attention  has  been  given  to  the  problem  of  teaching,  let 
him  get  in  touch  with  the  science  of  education.  Let  him 
become  a  student  of  the  history  of  education  and  get  familiar 
with  the  great  mass  of  pedagogical  literature.  Let  him  get 
acquainted  with  the  world's  great  teachers  past  and  present. 
He  will  find  his  problems  as  old  as  time  and  he  will  find 
that  the  master  minds  of  all  the  ages  have  tried  to  solve  them. 
From  Socrates  to  Horace  Mann,  in  every  generation,  he  will 
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find  masters  that  will  furnish  him  inspiration  and  pedagogic 
wisdom  for  a  life  time.  And  then  he  should  be  an  active  par- 
ticipant in  the  township  and  county  institutes,  and  in  every 
educational  meeting  that  it  is  possible  for  him  to  attend. 
Furthermore,  every  great  school  is  now  open  practically  the 
year  round,  and  every  opportunity  is  offered  to  teachers  to 
study  during  vacation.  Indeed,  hundreds  of  young  men  and 
women  are  educating  themselves  in  this  way  while  teaching. 
If  our  teacher  has  had  no  advantages  of  higher  education,  the 
thing  for  him  to  do  is  to  go  to  school.  It  will  pay  in  every 
way.  Really,  he  cannot  afford  to  do  otherwise.  And  he 
should  lay  his  foundations  broad  and  deep.  Let  him  get  a 
1  good  high  school  course,  a  good  college  course,  a  good  uni- 
versity course,  a  good  pedagogical  course;  he  cannot  get  too 
much.  Preparation  pays  in  satisfaction,  and  in  dollars  and 
cents. 

But  while  he  is  making  this  preparation  in  scholarship  and 
professional  skill  let  him  remember  that  there  is  something 
finer,  much  finer  in  the  real  teacher  than  can  be  expressed  in 
these  terms.  It  is  that  something  which  teaches  unconsciously; 
a  kind  of  a  genuine  manly  and  womanly  presence  that  takes 
hold  of  boys  and  girls  and  refuses  to  accept  anything  but  their 
best.  One  year,  one  term,  or  one  day,  with  a  great  manly 
man.  or  womanly  woman  is  worth  a  thousand  years  with  the 
most  learned  boor.  And  so  let  him  strive  earnestly  to  be 
worthy  of  the  great  calling  he  has  chosen  by  being  the  best 
man  he  can  be. 

THE    FUTURE    OF    THE    CALLING. 

And  what  of  the  future  of  the  calling?  Rest  assured  that 
a  new  day  is  dawning.     It  is  already  here.     Never  in  the 

history  of  education  was  public  opinion  so  favorable  to  the 
teacher.  The  press  has  given  columns  to  his  advocacy.  The 
pulpit  has  championed  his  cause.  Every  class  of  society  has 
raised  its  voice  for  better  conditions  for  the  teacher.  It 
looks  as  though  he  may  shortly  come  into  his  own.  He  may 
not  get  everything  this  year,  but  he  will  get  enough  to  put 
teaching  upon  a  higher  plane.  And  when  what  has  come  to 
the  teacher  out  of  all  this  agitation  is  analyzed  it  will  be  found 
to  the  uplift  that  has  come  from  the  strong  expressions  of 
that  the  increase  in  wages  will  be  of  small  moment  compared 
respect  and  confidence  from  men  and  women  whose  good 
will  is  prized  above  all  things. 
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Training  the  Senses. 


The  training  of  the  organs  of  sense  by  special  exercises 
has  been  greatly  neglected;  and  according  to  A.  Peres,  who 
writes  on  the  subject  in  Cosmos  (Paris,  July  13),  it  scarcely 
exists  at  all.  Our  senses  receive  a  considerable  amount  of 
training  in  the  course  of  our  general  education  and  in  daily 
life,  but  this  is  unsystematic  and  uneven.  Certain  senses,  like 
taste  and  smell,  which  are  capable  of  rendering  great  service, 
receive  no  training.     Mr.  Peres  writes : 

'  'Have  we  naught  but  arms  and  legs  ?  Have  we  not  also 
eyes  and  ears?  And  are  not  these  latter  organs  necessary  to 
the  use  of  the  former?  Exercise  then  not  the  muscles  only, 
but  the  senses  that  control  them.'  Thus  was  a  celebrated 
philosopher  wont  to  express  himself.  Nevertheless  when  we 
measure  acuteness  of  vision  we  find  that  it  is  becoming 
weaker ;  hardness  of  hearing  is  on  the  increase ;  we  suffer 
daily  from  lack  of  skill  in  workmen,  in  domestics,  in  our- 
selves; as  to  taste  and  smell,  they  are  used  up — thus  do  the 
inevitable  laws  of  atavism  act. 

"The  trouble  is  that,  despite  Rousseau's  objurgations,  we 
have  always  paid  too  little  attention  to  the  hygiene  and  educa- 
tion of  the  senses,  giving  all  our  care  to  the  development  of 
physical  strength  and  vigor ;  so  that  the  general  term  'physical 
education'  finally  has  assumed  the  restricted  meaning  of 
'muscular  education.' 

"The  senses,  which  put  us  in  contact  with  exterior  objects, 
have  nevertheless  a  primordial  importance.  ...  So  great  is 
their  value  that  it  is  the  interest  and  even  the  duty  of  man 
to  preserve  them  as  a  treasure,  and  not  to  do  anything  that 
might  derange  their  wonderful  mechanism." 

"The  length  and  exactness  of  the  sight,  the  skill  and  sure- 
ness  of  the  hand,  the  delicacy  of  the  hearing,  said  Mme.  Pape- 
Carpentier,  are  of  value  to  artist  and  artizan  alike  by  the  per- 
fection and  rapidity  of  work  that  they  insure.  Nothing  em- 
barrasses a  man  so  trained;  he  is,  so  to  speak,  ready  for  any- 
thing. His  cultivated  senses  have  become  for  him  tools  of 
universal  use.  The  more  perfect  his  sensations,  the  more  just- 
ness and  clearness  do  his  ideas  acquire.  The  education  of 
the  senses  is  the  primary  form  of  intellectual  education. 

"The  influence  of  training  on  the  senses  is  easily  seen. 
The  adroit  marksman  never  misses  his  aim;  the  savage  per- 
ceives and  recognizes  the  slightest  rustling;  certain  blind  per- 
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sons  know  colors  by  touch;  the  precision  of  jugglers  is  sur- 
prising; the  gourmet  recognizes  the  quality  of  a  wine  among 
a  thousand  others;  odor  is  with  chemists  one  of  the  most 
sensitive  reactions. 

"The  senses  operate  in  two  ways,  either  passively,  when 
the  organ,  solely  from  the  fact  that  it  is  situated  on  the  surface 
of  the  body,  and  independently  of  the  will,  is  acted  upon  by 
exterior  bodies;  or  actively,  when  the  organ,  directed  and  ex- 
cited by  the  will,  goes,  so  to  speak,  in  advance  of  the  body  to 
receive  the  impression.  Passively,  we  see,  hear,  touch,  smell; 
actively  we  observe,  listen,  feel,  sniff.  By  the  effect  of  the 
attention  and  by  arranging  our  organs  in  certain  ways,  our 
impressions  become  more  intense.  After  numerous  trials, 
well-graded  and  often  repeated,  the  organ  accommodates  it- 
self to  the  function,  the  property  of  re-enforcement  of  excita- 
.tion  by  the  nerves  is  developed,  facility  and  skill  are  ap- 
proached and  finally  attained.  Rapid  and  precise  execution  of 
co-ordinated  acts  is  obtained  by  assiduous  repetition  of  the 
simple  component  movements. 

"The  impressions  made  by  exterior  objects  on  the  sense- 
organs,  the  nerves  and  the  brain,  are  followed  by  certain 
mental  operations.  These  two  things  are  often  confounded. 
We  are  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  our  senses  often  deceive  us ; 
it  would  be  more  just  to  recognize  that  we  do  not  always 
interpret  correctly  the  data  that  they  furnish  us.  The  art  of 
interpretation  may  be  learned. 

"The  senses  must  be  cultivated  in  early  life,  because  it  is 
in  this  period  that  the  organs  adapt  themselves  and  lend  them- 
selves best  to  the  functions  for  which  they  are  made,  and 
because  in  children  the  senses  have  a  considerable  preponder- 
ance in  their  activities.  The  child  is  curious,  touches  every- 
thing, observes,  listens,  and  handles  with  ardor  and  eagerness, 
so  that  exercises  for  educating  the  senses  are  to  him  as 
easy  and  pleasant  as  amusements.  And  we  should  devote  our- 
selves to  the  simultaneous  development  of  all  the  senses,  even 
taste  and  smell,  which  are  generally  considered  inferior,  .  .  . 
for  the  development  and  regularity  of  any  one  sense  play  their 
parts  in  the  harmony  of  the  nervous  system.  To  perfect 
the  senses  and  make  each  of  them,  in  its  own  perceptions, 
acquire  all  possible  force  and  precision,  they  must  be  subjected 
to  special  exercises,  appropriate  and  graded.  A  new  gymnas- 
tic must  thus  be  created  in  all  its  details." 
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How  Fresno  Takes  Care  of  Delinquent  Pupils. 

How  great  are  the  responsibilities  resting  upon  the  schools 
today!  Are  these  responsibilities  prescribed  by  law  or  by 
public  sentiment  ?  If  by  law,  the  reading  of  a  few  paragraphs 
from  the  Political  Code  will  satisfy  the  inquiring  mind ;  if  by 
public  opinion,  recent  utterances  from  the  press,  the  pulpit  and 
public   speakers   in  general,    render  them   not   only  indefinite 
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but  almost  infinite  in  scope.  What  will  ultimately  be  the 
limits, of  parental  discretion  in  the  bringing  up  of  the  child? 
Is  it  possible  that  the  seeress  of  Point  Loma  Theosophical 
School  is  but  a  step  in  advance  of  the  age  when  she  prescribes 
every  step  the  child  shall  take  from  birth  to  maturity?  If 
recent  expressions  of  public  opinion,  the  outgrowth  of  political, 
social  and  financial  corruptions,  are  an  index  of  current 
popular  sentiment,  then  we  are  but  a  step  from  Madam  Ting- 
ley's  philosophy — that  parental  affection  as  well  as  parental 
neglect  are  baneful  influences  in  the  bringing  up  of  the  child 
and  preparing  him  for  his  place  and  function  in  the  social 
fabric,  his  ultimate  end  in  life. 

How  far  will  the  laws  of  our  state  permit  a  community 
to  go  toward  substituting  the  school  for  the  home  in  the  train- 
ing of  the  young?     Long  ago  the  notion  that  cultural  studies 
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alone  were  to  fill  the  curriculums  of  our  public  schools  has  be- 
come obsolete,  and  vocational  subjects  crept  in  until  the  in- 
dustrial side  of  education  has  become  a  fixed  policy.  I  wonder 
if  it  is  not  our  ideas  of  what  constitutes  "culture"  that  have 
changed.  In  later  years  another  undercurrent  of  opinion  has 
developed  regarding  the  duties  and  obligations  of  the  public 
schools,  which  in  my  estimation  is  destined  to  overwhelm  all 
counter-currents  of  opinion,  and  become  the  mighty  tide  of 
educational  aims.  I  refer  to  the  development  of  the  moral, 
social  and  political  elements  in  the  individual.  Public  senti- 
ment has  already  forced  a  slight  recognition  of  these  principles 
into  the  laws  of  our  state,  and  schools  are  required  to  give 
some  attention  to  moral  instruction  as  well  as  to  the  principles 
of  good  citizenship.  The  new  compulsory  education  law 
means  infinitely  more  than  the  mere  compelling  a  child  to  learn 
to  read  and  to  write.  A  child  may  possess  all  the  intellectual 
attainments  afforded  by  our  public  schools,  and  yet  the  law 
will  not  permit  him  to  spend  his  time  in  idleness,  or  in  the 
schools  of  vice  that  await  the  truant  or  delinquent  youth.  The 
recent  enactment  of  humane  laws,  laws  regulating  the  em- 
ployment of  children,  and  above  all  the  law  "Enforcing  the 
Educational  Rights  of  Children"  are  steps  toward  that  higher 
conception  of  the  meaning  of  education,  which  looks  beyond 
the  mere  intellectual  development  of  the  child  and  sees  his 
moral,  social  and  political  place  as  a  factor  in  the  community. 
And  this  brings  me  from  the  "speculative"  to  the  "operative" 
phase  of  my  subject. 

On  opening  school  in  September,  1903,  following  the 
enactment  of  the  law  "Enforcing  the  Educational  Rights  of 
Children,"  the  school  department  of  Fresno  undertook  to 
carry  into  effect  the  provisions  of  this  law  without  an  attend- 
ance officer  or  a  special  class  for  delinquents.  The  main  ob- 
ject of  this  movement  was  to  feel  the  public  pulse  on  the  sub- 
ject of  strict  enforcement  of  compulsory  school  attendance  as 
well  as  to  test  the  efficiency  of  the  law.  There  being  no 
precedent  for  us  to  follow  in  this  matter  it  was  up  to  our  de- 
partment to  work  out  some  plan  for  itself. 

At  the  opening  of  school  each  family  was  sent  a  printed 
notice  reciting  the  main  features  of  the  law  and  giving  the 
penalties  for  its  violation.  Every  means  possible  was  used  to 
ascertain  what  violations  of  the  law  were  being  made  and 
make  personal  inquiry  and  investigations  in  each  case.  Many 
pupils  within  the  required  age  of  attendance  were  reached  and 
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brought  into  school;  but  by  far  the  most  gratifying  result 
of  the  work  thus  undertaken  was  the  discovery  that  the  en- 
tire community,  including  the  press,  the  city  administrative 
department  and  the  people  in  general  were  almost  a  unit  in 
support  of  the  movement.  So  hopeful  were  the  results  of 
this  year's  efforts  that  the  Board  of  Education  determined  to 
take  a  step  further  for  the  following  year  and  establish  a  day 
school  for  delinquents.  A  room  in  the  basement  of  the  High 
School  was  fitted  up  with  seats  and  a  small  manual  training 
equipment,  and  Mr.  H.  A.  Sessions,  a  man  of  some  experi- 
ence in  this  line  of  work,  was  employed  to  take  charge  as 
teacher.  Our  department  mechanic  was  elected  attendance 
officer  in  addition  to  his  other  duties.  The  Board  of  Educa- 
tion passed  a  resolution  instructing  the  Superintendent  to 
proceed  with  all  available  means  to  strictly  enforce  the  at- 
tendance law.  The  first  act  was  to  institute  an  "attendance 
department"  with  Mr.  Sessions  at  its  head  and  the  attendance 
officer  under  his  immediate  command.  On  consulting  the 
District  Attorney  and  finding  him  in  hearty  sympathy  with 
the  movement,  it  was  determined  that  the  Juvenile  Court  Law 
would  probably  prove  the  most  efficient  means  of  carrying 
out  our  plans.  A  Juvenile  Court  was  at  once  organized  with 
Superior  Judge  Austin  at  its  head,  and  the  legal  details  given 
over  to  one  of  the  deputies  in  the  District  Attorney's  office. 
The  court  appointed  as  probation  officers  our  newly-elected 
Parental  School  teacher,  our  Attendance  Officer  and  the 
County  Sheriff,  thus  linking  the  attendance  department  of 
our  schools  with  a  court  having  jurisdiction  over  all  delin- 
quents under  sixteen  years  of  age  whether  they  come  within 
the  scope  of  the  compulsory  attendance  law  or  not.  And  let 
me  here  state,  by  the  way,  that  no  act  of  our  attendance  de- 
partment has  contributed  so  much  to  its  success  as  this  alliance 
with  the  Juvenile  Court.  Favored  as  we  have  been  with  such 
zeal  and  interest  on  the  part  of  both  Judge  and  District  At- 
torney, success  is  but  a  logical  outcome.  Not  a  single  case 
was  taken  before  the  court  that  did  not  result  in  strengthen- 
ing the  cause  of  compulsory  education  as  well  as  the  cause 
of  justice  and  humanity. 

During  the  first  few  weeks  of  school,  after  the  establishing 
of  this  department,  the  Parental  School  teacher  put  in  his 
entire  time  checking  up  the  census  roll,  and,  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  attendance  officer,  looking  up  all  cases  of  non- 
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attendance  coming  within  the  law.  Many  children  were  thus 
brought  immediately  into  school,  and  it  became  firmly  estab- 
lished in  the  minds  of  parents  that  the  school  department 
was  really  in  earnest  in  its  determination  to  enforce  the  at- 
tendance laws.  The  City  Police  Department  gave  the  move- 
ment its  hearty  support,  and  was  instrumental  in  breaking 
up  several  gangs  of  embryo  criminals,  and  bringing  them 
under  the  authority  and  influence  of  the  schools. 

During  the  first  year  twenty-eight  pupils  were  committed 
to  the  Parental  School,  most  of  which,  however,  were  paroled 
after  a  short  time  and  sent  to  one  of  the  regular  schools. 
Pupils  were  required  to  report  at  eight  o'clock  each  morn- 
ing, bringing  lunch  with  them,  and  were  dismissed  at  various 
times  in  the  afternoon,  some  being  kept  till  five.  The  boys 
understood  that  unless  they  were  prompt  and  regular  in  their 
.  attendance  they  might  expect  to  have  to  spend  one  or  more 
nights  in  jail.  The  sheriff  being  one  of  the  probation  officers, 
would  have  the  authority  to  take  charge  of  any  child  com- 
mitted by  the  Juvenile  Court  for  any  delinquency.  In  one  in- 
stance only,  during  the  year,  did  it  become  necessary  to  re- 
sort to  this  penalty. 

By  the  close  of  the  year  the  Parental  School  idea  had 
become  so  popular,  and  its  workings  so  efficient  and  firmly 
established,  that  the  Board  determined  to  secure  grounds  and 
erect  a  building  for  the  school  during  the  following  year.  The 
law  governing  the  method  of  procedure  in  establishing  Par- 
ental Schools  was  followed  specifically  in  raising  the  requisite 
funds.  Eleven  thousand  dollars  were  raised  by  a  special  tax 
levy,  a  vacant  block  in  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  consisting 
of  about  four  acres,  was  purchased,  and  by  the  opening  of 
school  the  following  September  a  substantial,  two  story  brick 
building  was  completed  and  fully  furnished,  equipped  and 
made  ready  for  occupancy.  On  the  lower  floor  are  the  office- 
library,  a  large  class-room  and  manual  training  room.  On 
the  upper  floor  are  the  dormitories,  living  rooms  for  the 
teacher  and  his  family,  a  cell,  bath  rooms  and  every  con- 
venience for  handling  and  maintaining  as  many  as  thirty  to- 
forty  pupils. 

The  building  has  now  been  in  use  one  year,  and  its  effici- 
ency has  fully  come  up  to  the  highest  hopes  of  the  school 
department;  and  in  my  humble  opinion  no  other  funds  ex- 
pended for  educational  purposes  in  the  city  bring  greater 
returns  for  the  cause  of  education  and  for  good  citizenship 
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than  this  expenditure  of  a  few  hundred  dollars  annually' for 
"Enforcing  the  Educational  Rights  of  Children."  It  is  not 
the  pupils  alone,  who  are  sent  to  this  institution,  that  are  re- 
ceiving its  entire  benefit.  By  far  the  most  noticeable  and 
most  salutary  results  appear  in  the  increased  regularity  of 
attendance,  punctuality  and  deportment  of  the  pupils  in  the 
regular  schools.  Principals  and  teachers  find  that  it  requires 
much  less  time  and  attention  to  discipline  and  control  their 
schools  and  classes.  Parents  no  longer  object  to  the-  use  of 
any  legitimate  means  of  enforcing  the  rules  and  regulations  of 
the  schools.  An  excerpt  from  the  Parental  School  teacher's 
annual  report  at  the  close  of  the  first  year's  work  in  this 
movement  will  give  some  first-hand  opinions  as  to  its  scope 
and  effect : 

"Comparing  the  earning  capacity  of  the  educated  and  Un- 
educated, a  noted  college  president  makes  the  difference  for 
forty  years  of  labor,  about  $20,000.  This  divided  by  the  num- 
ber of  school  days  spent  in  acquiring  an  average  education, 
makes  each  school  day  worth  $10.  The  enforcement  of 
the  compulsory  school  law  has  added  about  40,000  school 
days,  of  inestimable  educational  value  to  the  youth  of  Fresno. 
In  those  40,000  days  what  would  have  been  done  or  learned 
had  the  pupils  not  been  in  school?  The  greater  part  would 
have  been  spent  in  idleness,  mischief,  or  crime.  How  many 
incipient  criminals  would  have  been  started  for  the  penitenti- 
ary? If  one  boy  has  been  turned  away  from  criminal  life, 
it  has  paid  financially,  for  the  average  cost  of  apprehend- 
ing, convicting  and  maintaining  convicts  is  vastly  more  than 
$5,000  a  year. 

"One  or  two  unruly  boys  in  a  room  often  take  as  much 
of  the  teacher's  time  and  energy  as  the  rest  of  the  school. 
The  segregation  of  this  class  under  one  teacher,  where  there 
are  special  means  of  enforcing  discipline,  lessens  greatly  the 
sum  total  of  energy  expended  on  them.  The  principle  that 
one  rotten  apple  destroys  a  bin,  holds  good  in  school,  and 
the  removal  of  the  contaminating  influences  may  save  many 
boys  and  girls.  Yet  most  of  those  sent  to  the  Parental  School 
finally  submit  to  school  rules  and  discipline.  Of  the  thirty- 
two  sent  to  me  during  the  year,  five  left  the  city  and  fifteen 
have  been  returned.  The  principals  and  teachers  tell  me 
that,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  their  experience  in  the 
Parental  School  has  had  a  desirable  effect.  Those  remaining 
have  made  great  improvement  in  behavior  and  regularity  of 
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attendance,  and  should  be  sent  to  the  grades,  on  trial,  in 
September." 

Nor  are  the  benefits  of  these  efforts  confined  to  the  schools 
alone.  To  this  department,  and  especially  to  the  efforts  of 
its  head,  Mr.  Sessions,  is  due  much  of  the  credit  of  organizing, 
within  the  past  year,  a  Social  Betterment  Association,  whose 
main  efforts  are  to  promote  good  citizenship,  morality  and 
a  higher  standard  of  living  among  such  classes  as  are  in  need 
of  direction  and  leadership  along  these  lines.  In  fact  it  has 
become  the  policy  of  this  department  of  our  schools  to  take 
leadership  in  all  matters  where  the  welfare  of  the  youth  of 
our  city  is  concerned ;  and  this  policy  has  become  recognized 
and  supported  by  the  public  in  general,  thus  strengthening, 
not  this  particular  department  alone,  but  the  entire  school 
system  in  our  community. 

As  the  capacity  of  this  chool  is  somewhat  beyond  the 
immediate  needs  of  Fresno  City,  arrangements  are  now  be- 
ing made  with  County  Superintendent  Lindsay  to  extend  its 
use  to  the  entire  county.  This  will  not  involve  any  serious 
legal  difficulties,  working,  as  we  are,  under  the  Juvenile  Court 
which  extends  over  the  entire  county  in  its  jurisdiction. 
Many  of  the  adjacent  towns  and  school  districts  will  thus  be 
provided  with  means  of  enforcing  compulsory  attendance. 

The  following  report  will  give  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant facts  and  figures  pertaining  to  the  management  of 
the  school  for  the  year  just  closed : 

FRESNO    PUBLIC    SCHOOLS 

Parental    School    Department, 

Special    Report   for   1906-07. 

Salary  of   Teacher    (Regular   School   Fund) $1,000.00 

Cost  of  Grounds 1,600.00 

Cost    of    Building 8,450.00 

Cost    of    Other    Improvements 1,312.16 

Cost    of    Furniture    and    Equipment 656.56 


Cost  of  Maintaining,  1906-07: 

Board  Pupils  at  50  cents  per  day $478.50 

Janitor's    Salary,   including  horse   and   wagon 595.83 

Fuel    and    Light 157.79 

Water     77.00 

Insurance     (three    years) 74.60 

Telephone     43.50 


Total     $1,427.22 
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No.    Boys    Committed 24 

No.    Girls    Committed 0 

No.   Committed   as   day  pupils 6 

No.   Committed  as   boarding  pupils 18 

No.   Committed   for   truancy 13 

No.   Committed   for   incorrigibility 11 

No.  Committed  by  City  Superintendent 15 

No.  Committed  by  Juvenile  Court 9 

Average   daily  attendance 10 

Average  days  attended  by  each  pupil 54 

No.  pupils    without    suitable    homes 9 

No.  pupils  for  whom  homes  have  been  found 6 

No.  pupils  sent   to   Whittier   Reform    School 1 

No.  pupils  returned   to   school   during  term 9 

No.  pupils  discharged  on   account  of  age  limit 5 

No.  pupils  discharged  at  close  of  term 9 

The  following  improvements  were  made  during  the  year, 
by  the  pupils,  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher  and  janitor: 
The  entire  grounds  were  fenced;  a  bar  20  ft.  by  30  ft.  was 
built;  grape  arbor  12  ft.  by  40  ft.  was  constructed;  700  ft. 
of  pipe  was  laid  for  irrigating  purposes;  grounds  were  leveled; 
the  entire  grounds — about  four  acres — were  laid  out  and 
planted  in  lawns,  shrubbery,  fruit  and  ornamental  trees, 
gardening,  alfalfa,  berries,  etc.  Many  useful  articles  were 
made  in  the  manual  training  department. 

C.  L.  McLane, 
City  Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Fresno,  Cal. 


At  the  N.  E.  A.  Headquarters  in  Los  Angeles,  there  were 
tables  of  valuable  literature  for  distribution  to  the  teachers. 
The  literature  was  in  charge  of  the  Humane  Education  Com- 
mittee of  the  California  Club,  and  was  donated  by  the 
American  Humane  Education  Society,  American  Peace  So- 
ciety, the  National  Audubon  Society,  the  American  Woman 
Suffrage  Association,  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee, 
and  other  reform  organizations. 

The  liveliest  demand  was  for  the  peace  leaflets,  and  the 
very  generous  supply  of  these  was  soon  exhausted.  But  the 
table  was  a  busy  place  all  the  week,  not  only  teachers  and 
superintendents,  but  librarians,  lecturers  and  specialists  of 
many  kinds  applying  for  printed  matter  to  use  after  the  rush 
of  the  convention  was  over. 
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Fourth  Year  Composition. 

In  this  year  children  should  begin  to  put  their  thoughts  in 
more  definite  form.  To  this  end  teacher  and  class  should 
do  much  \vork  together.  Each  member  of  the  class  con- 
tributes something  to  the  thought  and  expression  and  passes 
judgment  upon  the  final  form.  One  composition  is  produced 
upon  the  blackboard.  This  is  the  combined  effort  of  teacher 
and  class.  In  this  way  the  teacher  draws  out  the  best  that 
is  in  each  pupil  and  trains  the  judgment  regarding  both 
thought  and  expression.  Much  work  of  this  kind  should  be 
done  during  the  Fourth  Year  and  continued  for  a  portion  of 
the  time  in  the  Fifth  and  Sixth. 

The  steps  are  as  follows : 

( i )  Oral  composition.  Teacher  and  class  talk  over  the 
subject.  The  teacher  gives  the  class  much  additional  in- 
formation on  the  subject.  It  is  better  to  tell  younger  children 
than  to  say,  "Find  out" ;  they  bring  in  a  vast  amount  of  mis- 
information. 

(2)  Decide  whether  it  is  to  be  a  composition  or  letter, 
etc.  It  should  always  be  written  as  if  to  interest  or  instruct 
someone. 

(3)  Decide  upon  the  important  topics  or  parts  of  the 
composition,  rejecting  those  not  important.  Get  the  best 
wording  for  these  topics,  writing  them  on  the  board  in  the 
order  of  their  acceptance. 

(4)  Consider  the  topics  in  the  order  of  sequence,  decid- 
ing which  will  make  the  best  introduction,  which  should  come 
second  or  third,  and  which  will  make  the  best  conclusion. 
Re-write  on  the  blackboard  in  the  order  in  which  the  topics 
are  to  be  used.  Each  topic  is  to  be  expanded  into  a  paragraph. 
Everything  pertaining  to  that  topic  should  be  in  this  para- 
graph. Point  out  some  well  constructed  paragraphs  in  the 
reading  lesson. 

(5)  Teacher  and  class  are  now  ready  to  construct  the 
first  paragraph.  Call  for  sentences  on  this  topic.  After  the 
class  have  put  each  sentence  in  good  form,  the  teacher  writes 
it  on  the  blackboard.  When  an  inappropriate  sentence  is  sug- 
gested point  out  the  topic  under  which  it  would  properly  come. 

(6)  When  a  sufficient  number  of  sentences  are  secured 
for  the  paragraph,  teacher  and  children  read  aloud  to  deter- 
mine in  what  order  the  sentences  should  come  and  how  the 
wording  should  be  changed  so  that  they  will  follow  each  other 
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smoothly   in  the  paragraph.     Refer  to  good  models  in  the 
reading  lessons. 

(7)  When  the  paragraph  has  been  thus  revised  children 
may  copy  it  on  paper  as  an  exercise  in  spelling,  punctuation, 
capitals  and  penmanship. 

(8)  Treat  other  paragraphs  in  similar  manner. 

This  will  appear  to  be  very  slow  work;  often  but  a  single 
paragraph  will  be  accomplished  in  a  lesson.  But  it  will  be 
very  instructive  work,  as  the  teacher  guides  the  children  into 
correct  habits  of  both  thought  and  expression.  It  appears 
at  first  glance  to  lack  spontaneity  and  originality  but  it  is 
indeed  very  rich  in  both  of  these,  for  each  child  is  called  upon 
at  every  point  to  exercise  his  judgment  on  both  thought  and 
language.  His  judgment  improves  rapidly,  since  at  every 
point  of  the  lesson  it  is  aided  by  the  teacher's. 

Gradually  introduce  into  this  exercise  a  larger  and  larger 
amount  of  independent  work.  Thus  after  several  exercises 
in  arranging  paragraph  topics,  when  a  new  set  have  been  put 
upon  the  board,  ask  half  the  class  to  step  to  the  board  and 
arrange  them  in  best  order  for  a  composition,  while  those 
at  their  seats  watch  the  work  to  offer  improvements.  When 
two  or  three  paragraphs  of  a  composition  have  been  thus 
written  let  the  class  at  blackboard  and  seats  write  the  next 
paragraph  independently  and  subject  this  work  to  class  critic- 
ism, or  let  part  of  the  class  only,  write  at  the  blackboard  and 
those  at  the  seats  suggest  betterment.  As  the  work  pro- 
gresses through  the  year  there  should  be  an  increasing  amount 
of  independent  paragraph  writing. 

If  there  is  danger  that  the  pupils  grow  weary  of  a  com- 
position subject  before  its  completion,  it  may  be  outlined, 
part  of  the  paragraphs  written  and  the  subject  dropped,  or  the 
teacher  read  to  the  class  her  own  completion  of  the  work. 
This  completion  by  the  teacher  gives  them  a  good  model  of 
composition.  Do  not  keep  them  on  one  composition  subject 
till  they  weary  of  it.  Composition,  well-taught,  is  the  most 
interesting  subject  of  the  day. 

T.   L.   Heaton. 


The  world  is  so  full  of  a  number  of  things, 
I'm  sure  we  should  all  be  as  happy  as  kings. 

— Stevenson. 
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The  Garden. 

The  school  garden  offers  the  most  profitable  work  in 
Nature  Study.  Most  of  our  city  children  know  the  common 
fruits  and  vegetables  only  as  they  appear  in  the  markets  or  on 
the  dinner  table.  Many  of  the  most  important  farm  products 
are  but  words  which  they  see  on  the  pages  of  the  History  and 
Geography.  The  school  garden  should  contain  the  most  com- 
mon vegetables,  a  small  patch  of  wheat  in  the  school  garden 
may  be  the  only  wheat  the  child  has  seen ;  but  this  small  patch 
enlarged  by  the  imagination  and  supplemented  by  pictures 
and  descriptive  matter  may  expand  into  the  grain  fields  of  the 
San  Joaquin,  the  Mississippi,  or  of  Alberta. 

Many  of  our  school  buildings  have  little  available  ground, 
but  this  is  no  excuse  for  wasting  a  square  inch.  A  stalk  of 
corn  may  be  grown  in  a  flower  pot,  or  a  hill  of  potatoes  in  a 
vegetable  box.  By  making  the  most  use  of  what  we  have  we 
get  more.  There  is  no  school  but  can  do  something  in  raising 
the  most  common  food  plants. 

The  chief  value  of  the  school  garden  is  the  means  of  in- 
struction for  the  home  garden.  Children  should  be  en- 
couraged to  cultivate  plants  in  their  homes, — have  them  re- 
port from  time  to  time  what  plants  they  are  raising  and  how 
they  are  doing.  Home  grown  vegetables  may  be  brought  to 
school  for  illustration.  Try  to  awaken  an  interest  in  the 
parents  in  the  home  garden.  The  girls  will  be  as  much  in- 
terested as  the  boys.  Give  instruction  in  cultivation  of  the 
most  common  flowering  plants.  A  very  small  piece  of  ground 
carefully  cultivated  will  keep  a  few  flowers  on  the  parlor  or 
dining  room  table.  The  vegetables  from  the  home  and  school 
garden  give  good  material  for  nature  study,  drawing,  home 
and  school  room  decoration.  The  love  of  gardening  im- 
planted in  the  boy  or  girl  may  give  to  the  man  or  woman 
many  hours  of  pleasant  and  profitable  leisure, — leisure  that 
might  otherwise  be  ill  spent. 

Professor  Wickson's  Vegetables  of  California  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly valuable  book  and  a  most  useful  guide  for  teachers 
or  children. 

T.   L.   Heaton. 

*     *     * 

Education  should  form  right  ideas  and  right  habits. 

— W.  T.  Harris. 
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The  Study=Recitation. 

The  study  period  in  reading  as  commonly  used  is  largely 
time  wasted.  Children  do  not  know  how  to  study  a  reading 
lesson.  Careful  preparation  for  study  should  be  made  when 
the  lesson  is  assigned.  This  may  be  done  by  giving  such  in- 
formation as  will  make  the  lesson  intelligible,  by  questioning 
to  awaken  interest,  by  explaining  difficult  words  and  phrases, 
by  reading  and  explaining  difficult  paragraphs,  or  by  reading 
aloud  to  the  class  the  entire  lesson  interpreting  by  good  tones 
and  modulations. 

Whether  we  read  aloud  or  silently  we  read  in  terms  of 
voice.  If  the  lesson  is  not  understood  by  the  children,  the 
more  it  is  studied  the  deeper  become  the  wrong  impressions. 
The  time  of  a  recitation  period  is  often  too  short  to  eradicate 
the  errors  of  study. 

The  study-recitation  has  been  productive  of  excellent  re- 
sults in  reading.  If  the  teacher  has  her  pupils  in  one  class 
the  period  is  lengthened  to  include  both  study  period  and 
recitation.  Each  stanza  or  paragraph  is  made  the  subject  of 
study  and  recitation  before  the  next  is  taken  up.  Look  over 
the  first  paragraph.  Are  there  any  words  whose  meaning  you 
do  not  understand  or  do  not  know  how  to  pronounce?  (Any 
very  difficult  ones  the  teacher  explains  without  asking.) 
Teacher  explains  these  words  using  the  context,  similarity  to 
other  words  and  herself  using  the  word  in  several  ways.  Now 
read  over  the  paragraph  and  see  if  you  understand  fully  the 
meaning  of  it.  Any  questions?  Teacher  explains  these. 
Now  study  it  for  two  minutes.  It  is  now  read  by  two  or  three 
pupils,  the  class  listening  with  closed  books  and  offering  sug- 
gestions. Each  paragraph  is  studied  and  read  in  this  way. 
To-morrow  we  will  review  this  lesson  and  see  how  well  you 
can  bring  out  the  meaning. 

Two  sections  in  reading  or  two  different  grades  may  be 
taught  at  the  same  time.  The  teacher  prepares  the  first  para- 
graph for  study  with  Section  A  then  while  Section  A  is  study- 
ing this  paragraph  she  prepares  Section  B  for  the  study  of 
its  first  paragraph.  Then  A  reads  its  paragraph  while  B 
studies  and  so  alternately  throughout  the  lessons  in  both  sec- 
tions. 

The  study-recitation  is  very  strongly  recommended  where 
classes  are  poor  in  reading. 

T.   L.   Heaton. 
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University  Extension  in  Agriculture. 

Excellent  reading  courses  for  home  study  are  now  pro- 
vided by  the  extension  department  of  the  University  College 
of  Agriculture.  Two  such  courses  are  offered  at  the  present 
time:  One  in  Economic  Entomology  and  the  other  in  Irriga- 
tion Practice  and  Institutions.  These  courses  may  be  looked 
upon  as  an  outward  growth  of  the  Farmers'1  Institutes  and 
are  designed  to  amplify  and  broaden  the  work  of  such  meet- 
ings. Enrollment  is  hedged  about  by  no  difficulties.  Any- 
one desiring  to  read  up  on  the  subjects  offered,  in  a  systematic 
way,  may  enroll  and  literature  will  be  furnished  free  of  cost 
save  transportation  from  and  to  Berkeley.  The  books  and 
publications  are  chosen  as  representative  of  the  best  thought 
and  study  and  experience  on  the  questions  at  issue.  Students 
using  them  have  the  privilege  of  consulting  on  difficult  points 
members  of  the  staff  of  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Berkeley 
who  are  specialists  in  the  various  lines.  University  Exten- 
sion teaching  will  thus  be  brought  directly  to  the  students' 
homes.  During  the  year  just  ended  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  students  have  been  enrolled  in  these  courses.  Thirty-seven 
counties  of  this  state  and  four  states  beside  California  are  rep- 
resented. An  analysis  of  the  enrollment  shows  that  ninety- 
five  per  cent  of  the  students  are  directly  interested  in  some 
form  of  agricultural  work — in  other  words  those  to  whom  the 
courses  are  most  profitable  are  registered. 


An  Arbor  Day  Sentiment. 

Here  is  an  arbor  day  sentiment.  Ex-Gov.  Hogg,  of  Texas, 
who  recently  died,  made  this  his  last  request: 

"I  want  no  monument  of  stone,  but  let  my  children  plant 
at  the  head  of  my  grave  a  pecan  tree  and  at  the  foot  of  my 
grave  a  walnut  tree,  and  when  these  trees  shall  bear,  let  the 
pecans  and  the  walnuts  be  given  out  among  the  plain  people 
of  Texas,  so  that  they  may  plant  them  and  make  Texas  a 
land  of  trees." — The  Western  Teacher. 


Education  should   develop  self-reverence,   self-knowledge, 
and  self-control.  — Comenius. 
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Business  Educators'  Association  of  California. 

By  a  Member. 

The  Third  Annual  Convention  of  the  Business  Educators'  Associa- 
tion of  California  opened  its  sessions  Monday  morning,  July  8,  1907, 
at  Woodbury  Business  College,  809  South  Hill  street,  Los  Angeles, 
California,  with  over  fifty  members  present,  the  largest  opening  in 
the  history  of  the  association. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the  President,  Mrs.  F.  Browns- 
berger,  of  the  Brownsberger  Home  School,  Los  Angeles,  who  introduced 
Mr.  W.  C.  Patterson,  Vice-President  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Los  Angeles,  who  in  a  most  felicitious  manner  extended  a  cordial 
welcome  to  the  business  educators. 

This  address  of  welcome  was  responded  to  by  Past  President  J.  S. 
Sweet  of  Santa  Rosa.  He  paid  an  eloquent  tribute  to  the  energy  and 
resourcefulness  of  the  California  commercial  teachers  and  Southern 
California  business  men,  speaking  enthusiastically  of  the  wonders 
which  they  had  accomplished  in  developing  the  resources  of  their 
section  of  the  state. 

Mrs.  Brownsberger  conceded  the  time-honored  privilege  of  mak- 
ing the  President's  address,  and  introduced  as  one  of  the  most  earnest 
workers  in  business  education,  Dr.  Harry  Marc  Rowe  of  Baltimore. 

Dr.  Rowe's  every  word  was  listened  to  with  keenest  attention.  He 
pointed  out  the  difficulties  that  confront  business  colleges,  and  offered 
practical  suggestions  for  their  solution. 

The  morning  work  of  the  association  was  taken  up  at  Los  Angeles 
Business  College,  where  new  speakers  were  introduced.  "Prominent 
among  these  were  Carl  Marshall,  who  was  introduced  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  the  'Son  of  the  Universe,'  whose  educational  influence  is  felt 
from  ocean  to  ocean." 

A  logical  and  forceful  paper  was  read  by  E.  K.  Isaacs,  of  the  Wood- 
bury Business  College,  followed  by  an  able  address  from  W.  J.  Kennard 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Business  College. 

H.  E.  Cox,  treasurer  of  the  association,  from  San  Jose,  presented 
a  paper  of  great  merit. 

W.  A.  Gibson,  President  of  the  Oakland  Polythechnic  Institute, 
injected  into  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  the  papers 
some  pertinent  and  helpful  remarks. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  afternoon  was  the 
practical  exposition  from  Dr.  Rowe,  given  at  the  request  of  Prof. 
E.  P.  Heald,  President  of  the  Heald's  Southern  California  Business 
College,  of  the  workings  and  purpose  of  the  American  Commercial 
Schools  Institute. 

In  the  speeches  of  all  the  speakers  from  out  the  state,  who  are 
acquainted  with  national  conditions  among  business  colleges,  there 
was  genuine  and  sincere  reference  to  the  universally  good  work  being 
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accomplished  by  the  California  commercial  teachers,  and  the  lofty 
spirit  in  which  the  work  was  carried  out.  In  the  opinion  of  these  men 
California  business  college  teachers  stand  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  any 
in  the  United  States.  The  key  note,  struck  by  Dr.  Rowe,  and  re- 
sponded to  by  all  the  other  speakers,  was  co-operation. 

At  the  Woodbury  College,  in  the  evening,  a  reception  was  tendered 
the  California  Commercial  and  Shorthand  Teachers'  Association. 

Upon  the  invitation  of  the  President  of  the  department  of  the 
Business  Education  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  the  California  Association  met 
with  that  department  Tuesday  morning  and  listened  to  very  interest- 
ing papers  as  follows:  "Preparation  of  Teachers,"  by  H.  B.  Brown  of 
Valparaiso,  Ind.,  with  discussion  by  E.  K.  Isaacs  of  Woodbury  Busi- 
ness College,  Los  Angeles;  "Improvement  of  the  Commercial  Teacher," 
by  P.  C.  Weber,  Polytechnic  High  School,  Los  Angeles,  and  James 
Ferguson,  Mission  High  School,  San  Francisco. 

Tuesday  afternoon  session  was  held  at  Heald's  Southern  California 
Business  College,  614  South  Grant  avenue,  when  the  exhibits  of 
mechanical  and  labor  saving  devices  were  to  be  seen. 

Two  excellent  papers  were  read;  the  first,  "The  Practical  Value 
of  a  Commercial  Education,"  by  E.  K.  Isaacs,  and  the  second,  "The 
Mental  Value  of  a  Commercial  Education,"  by  W.  C.  Gibson  of  the 
Polytechnic  Business  College  of  Oakland.  The  remainder  of  the  after- 
noon and  the  evening  was  spent  at  Playa  del  Rey,  a  delightful  summer 
resort,  on  the  shores  of  the  beautiful  Pacific. 

On  Wednesday  morning  the  Association  again  met  with  the  Busi- 
ness Session  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  and  listened  to  the  following  papers: 
"Co-ordination  of  Individual  and  Class  Instruction  in  Commercial 
Branches,"  by  F.  F.  Showers,  Stevens  Point  Business  College,  Stevens 
Point,  Wis.,  with  discussion  by  H.  H.  Knight,  Girls'  High  School, 
Boston,  Mass.;  "The  Relation  Between  General  and  Commerical 
Education,"  J.  M.  Green,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Trenton,  N.  X, 
with  discussion  by  J.  H.  Francis,  Principal  Polytechnic  High  School, 
Los  Angeles. 

The  business  session  of  Wednesday  afternoon  resulted  in  the  elec- 
tion of  the  following  officers  for  the  ensuing  year:  President,  H.  E. 
Cox,  Pacific  Coast  Business  College,  San  Jose;  First  Vice-President, 
W.  E.  Gibson,  Polytechnic  Business  College,  Oakland;  Second  Vice- 
President,  Miss  Sophie  Andrews,  Brownsberger  Home  School,  Los 
Angeles;  Treasurer  and  Financial  Secretary,  C.  Weston  Clark,  Los 
Angeles  Business  College;  Recording  Secretary,  Miss  Annie.  Belle 
Glenn,  Sweet's  Business  College,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

At  San  Jose,  California,  during  the  first  week  in  July,  the  next 
session  of  the  Business  Educators'  Association  of  California  will  be 
held.  Our  Association  is  doing  untold  good  for  its  members,  we  are 
working  together  as  a  unit,  and  a  great  deal  of  work  is  being  ac- 
complished for  the  young  people  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  No  nobler  men 
or  women  than  those  of  California  are  to  be  found  in  the  profession. 
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The  whole-souled  hospitality  and  hearty  welcome  of  our  Southern 
brothers  and  sisters  can  never  be  forgotten.  Our  dearly  beloved  Presi- 
dent, Mrs.  Brownsberger,  presided  with  so  much  consideration,  skill, 
and  kindness,  that  she  won  the  hearts  of  us  all. 

The  last  afternoon  session  was  preceded  by  a  very  appropriate 
luncheon  at  the  Brownsberger  Home  School.  The  family  of  this  in- 
stitution were  the  hosts  at  this  lovely  impromptu  meal,  and  the  occa- 
sion did  much  to  bind  more  firmly  the  ties  of  friendship  which  join 
our  mutual  interests. 

While  the  general  and  special  sessions  of  the  association  seemed 
the  most  satisfying  to  all,  the  climax  was  reached  on  Wednesday 
evening  at  the  delightful  banquet  at  the  Hotel  Angelus.  Past  Presi- 
dent J.  S.  Sweet  presided  and  the  following  toasts  were  responded  to 
in  a  manner  that  sparkled  with  wit,  humor  and  good  sound  doctrine: 
"Sowing  and  Reaping,"  Dr.  E.  R.  Shrader,  Los  Angeles  Business 
College;  "Our  President,"  H.  E.  Cox,  Pacific  Coast  College;  "Lest 
We  Forget,"  E.  P.  Heald,  Heald's  Business  College;  "Dreaming  vs. 
Hustling,"  Irving  Hague,  Brownsberger  Home  School;  "Sawing  Wood," 
J.  W.  Lackey,  Southern  California  Business  College;  "Coral  Builders," 
M.  E.  Austin,  Woodbury  Business  College;  "Fake,  Fate,  and  Faith," 
Carl  C.  Marshall,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa;  "Dollars  and  Cents,"  W.  E. 
Gibson,  Polytechnic  Business  College;  "Purse  and  Power,"  L.  A. 
Jordan,  Metropolitan  Business  College,  San  Francisco;  "Mechanical 
Workers,"  C.  Weston  Clark,  Los  Angeles  Business  College.  Besides 
the  above,  Dr.  Harry  Marc  Rowe,  Miss  Mary  C.  Askew,  of  Woodbury 
Business  College,  and  Prof.  H.  L.  Gunn  of  Napa  Business  College,  were 
called  upon  and  responded  with  appropriate  sentiments,  full  of  wit  and 
wisdom. 

It  was  long  after  midnight  all  joined  in  singing  "America,"  and 
with  kindlier  feelings  than  ever  before  experienced,  parted  fully  re- 
solved to  assist  in  raising  our  work  to  its  highest  for  the  good  of 
humanity.  The  success  of  the  convention  will  cause  us  to  look  forward 
to  its  next  annual  session  with  a  deeper  interest  than  ever  before. 

*      *      * 

You  cannot  judge  aright  until  you  love  and  then  you  may 
not  judge  at  all. 

Success  is  the  ability  to  make  stepping  stones  out  of 
stumbling  blocks. 

No  great  things  are  done  by  those  who  are  unwilling  to 
take  pains  with  little  things. 

Self-control  is  not  so  much  in  subduing  the  faculties  as  in 
leading  them  to  serve  worthy  ends. 

The  only  people  who  dare  think  they  have  a  right  to  do 
nothing  are  those  who  are  fit  for  nothing. 
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Annual  Report  of  the  President  of  the  School. 

The  Honorable,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  Normal 
School  of  San  Diego. 

Gentlem'en. — In  compliance  with  the  law,  I  have  the  honor 
to  submit  my  report  as  President  of  the  school,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1907. 

FINANCIAL. 

The  appropriations  for  the  59th  and  60th  fiscal  years  are  as  follows: 

Support  fund    $  6,000.00 

Salary   fund    . . .  ■. 61,460.00 

Library   and   museum 2,000.00 

Care   and    improvement    of   grounds 2,000.00 

Printing,    binding,    etc 900.00 


Total    for    general    purposes $72,360.00 

The  special  appropriations  are  as  follows: 

Repairs,  etc $  5,000.00 

Improvement   of   campus 5,000.00 

Training    school    building 40,000.00 

Total    special    appropriations $50,000.00 

EXPENDITURES. 

On  hand  Expended  Balance 

July  1, 1906.  June  30, 1907. 

Salary   fund    $29,462.65  $29,460.08  $  2.57 

Support  fund    2,608.82  2,563.09  45.73 

Library,  etc 1,168.88  1,151.64  17.24 

Care  and  improvement    of   grounds     1,158.20  1,137.97  20.23 

Contingent     11.25  1.62   (deposit)   12.27 

Building     10.53  10.53  0.00 

Campus,  improvements   200.88  200.88  0.00 

SCHOOL   STATISTICS. 

Enrollment : 

Professional  Course   226 

Preparatory   Course    (3   classes) 74 

Training    school    179 

Total     479 

The  enrollment  in  the  professional  course  or  normal 
school  proper  will  probably  decrease  for  the  next  two  years, 
as  the  only  available  source  for  new  students  during  that 
period  will  be  the  high  schools.     By  September,  1909,  classes 
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will  be  admitted  from  our  own  preparatory  department  when 
the  enrollment  will  again  become  normal. 

Library: 

Volumes  on  hand  July  1,  1906 5;622 

Purchased  during  the  year '929 

Donated    \\\      127 


6,678 
Lost    or    destroyed lg 


Total    at    close   of   year 6,662 


Graduates: 


Graduated  during  the  year 55 

Previously    graduated     . .  .• 287 

Total    number    of    graduates 342 


EDUCATIONAL. 

On  June  30,  1906,  the  Joint  Board  of  Normal  School 
Trustees  adopted  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that  the  Normal 
School  course  in  California  shall  cover  a  period  of  two  years, 
and  that  admission  thereto  will  be  limited  to  recommended 
high  school  graduates  or  equivalent  preparation.  The  reso- 
lution also  permits  such  normal  schools  as  have  the  necessary 
room  and  equipment,  to  offer  preparatory  courses.  This 
preparatory  course  is  specially  intended  to  prepare  its  grad- 
uates for  professional  study,  and  to  furnish  such  common 
knowledge  as  every  well  equipped  teacher  ought  to  possess  be- 
fore engaging  in  actual  teaching.  It  also  incidentally  pre- 
pares its  graduates  for  admission  to  any  reputable  college  or 
university  in  the  country. 

The  action  of  the  joint  board  puts  the  normal  schools  of 
California  squarely  on  a  college  basis — the  requirements  for 
admission  being  precisely  the  same  as  the  admission  require- 
ments to  the  University  of  California. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  the  establishment  of 
courses  in  domestic  science  and  the  household  arts  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  school  year,  September  3,  next.  It  will  be  neces- 
sary to  locate  the  plant  temporarily  in  the  wooden  structure  to 
the  north  of  the  main  building  until  the  new  training  school 
building  is  completed,  when  it  can  be  removed  to  the  main 
building. 
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It  is  planned  to  conduct  next  term  a  students'  lunch  room, 
either  in  connection  with,  or  under  the  supervision  of,  the 
domestic  science  department,  where  simple,  wholesome  lunches 
will  be  furnished  at  actual  cost. 

Plans  are  about  complete  for  offering  graduate  courses  of 
one  year  each  in  drawing,  music,  and  manual  training.  This 
is  being  done  to  meet  the  wants  of  cities  and  the  larger  towns, 
where  there  are  increasing  demands  for  specially  trained  teach- 
ers along  these  lines.  There  is  also  an  increasing  demand 
for  special  teachers  in  domestic  science,  and,  at  the  earliest  date 
possible,  the  school  will  arrange  to  meet  this  demand. 

A  plot  of  ground,  containing  over  10,000  square  feet,  has 
been  fenced  off  to  the  north  of  the  building,  as  a  school 
garden,  for  the  purpose  of  offering  practical  instruction  in 
agriculture  to  normal  school  students  and  pupils  in  the  train- 
ing school. 

Work  has  commenced  on  repairing  the  columns  in  the 
west  wing,  as  well  as  general  repairs  to  the  outside  plaster 
work  of  the  building.  It  is  expected  that  this  work  will  be 
completed  before  August  1st. 

During  the  summer  vacation  the  library  room  will  be  en- 
larged by  the  addition  of  a  class-room.  When  completed, 
this  will  prove  a  valuable  improvement. 

Bids  for  retinning  the  roof  of  the  central  portion  of  the 
building  will  be  submitted  to  you  at  an  early  date. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  special  appropriation  for  repairs  and 
additional  equipment  will  permit  you  to  do  some  necessary 
revarnishing  and  repainting.  Nothing  has  been  done  in  this 
respect  since  the  building  was  completed,  and  much  of  the 
varnishing  and  painting  needs  retouching,  particularly  that 
exposed  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

In  closing  this  report,  permit  me  to  suggest  that  you  con- 
sider the  question  of  instructors'  salaries.  When  I  consider 
the  rapid  advance  in  the  cost  of  living  during  the  past  few 
years,  it  seems  to  me  that  these  salaries  are  inadequate.  Very 
little,  if  anything,  can  be  done  until  the  meeting  of  the  next 
legislature.  The  appropriation  made  by  the  last  legislature 
for  salaries  was  $2,040  less  than  the  estimate  furnished  by 
the  controller  of  state  and  myself.  Another  instructor  will 
be  needed  at  the  opening  of  the  school  year  beginning  Sep- 
tember, 1908,  but  there  will  be  no  funds  to  meet  this  neces- 
sary expense.     It  will  be  necessary  at  that  time  either  to  ere- 
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ate  a  deficiency  or  ask  the  present  teaching  force  to  assume 
the  additional  work  without  remuneration.  This,  they  will 
willingly  do,  but  some  provision  ought  to  be  made  whereby 
they  would  not  be  asked  to  do  so. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

(Signed)     Samuel  T.  Black, 

President. 
State  Normal  School,  San  Diego,  Cal.,  July  2,  1907. 

The  Most  Important  Work  of  the  County 
Superintendent. 

J.  C.  Webb, 

Superintendent  of  Johnson  County  Schools,  Franklin,  Ind. 

There  are  several  different  phases  of  the  work  of  the 
county  superintendent.  He  has  the  duties  of  citizenship  to 
perform.  The  social  world  demands  certain  things  of  him, 
and  it  is  justified  in  its  demands.  There  are  certain  religious 
obligations  that  he  must  meet.  In  the  political  field  he  some- 
times goes  beyond  reasonable  limits  and  thereby  creates  an 
opposition  that  hinders  him  in  serving  his  constituents  most 
beneficiently.  As  a  business  man  he  has  many  duties  that 
demand  careful  attention.  The  school  book  business  is  no 
little  thing  for  him  to  look  after.  The  management  of  county 
institutes,  township  institutes,  and  commencements  demand 
business  ability. 

In  addition  to  this  some  superintendents  take  up  the  in- 
surance business  or  something  similar,  as  a  side  line  to  theii 
regular  work.  Others  farm,  study  medicine  or  law  during 
the  leisure  moments  which  they  manufacture.  The  county 
superintendency  demands  the  whole  attention  of  anyone  who 
attempts  to  serve  in  that  capacity,  so  far  as  his  business  life 
is  concerned.  However,  the  main  work  of  the  county  super- 
intendent resolves  itself  into  two  classes :  namely,  the  executive 
and  the  supervisory. 

Within  the  scope  of  his  executive  work  is  found  the  licens- 
ing of  teachers,  the  granting  of  transfers,  the  locating  of 
schools,  the  revoking  of  licenses,  and  many  other  things  of 
similar  nature.  All  this  work  is  important,  but  to  my  mind, 
is  not  nearly,  so  much  so,  as  is  that  of  supervision. 
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In  discussing  this  subject  there  are  two  main  divisions 
which  it  seems  advisable  to  mention:  (a)  Supervision  in  con- 
nection with  the  school-room  work,  and  (b)  supervision  out- 
side of  the  school  room. 

An  importai  t  way  of  supervising  school-room  work  is 
by  means  of  printed  circulars.  These  should  be  positive  and 
constructive,  opportune,  and  invincible  from  reasonable  at- 
tack from  the  standpoint  of  English  used  and  also  from  the 
standpoint  of  pedagogy.  It  is  unfair  to  teachers  for  a  county 
superintendent  to  expect  certain  things  of  them  when  he  has 
never  let  them  know  anything  at  all  as  to  what  he  expects  of 
them.  I  herein  submit  some,  "Anticipated  Observations," 
which  I  gave  to  the  teachers  of  Johnson  county  at  the  prelimin- 
ary institutes,  which  will  explain  in  a  general  way  what  was 
expected  of  them — they  were  as  follows : 

i .  The  teacher  had  done  all  in  her  power  to  make  the  ex- 
terior and  interior  of  the  school  and  school-grounds  as  whole- 
some and  as  pleasant  as  possible.  The  individual  needs  of  the 
child  had  not  been  neglected  while  improving  the  general  con- 
ditions of  the  school. 

2.  The  teacher  realized  that  health  and  healthy  conditions 
were  of  primary  importance  and  that  one  was  the  sequence 
of  the  other.  Pure  air  was  found  in  abundance  in  the  school 
room. 

3.  The  disposition  and  character  of  the  teacher  was  com- 
mendable. The  praise-worthy  personal  appearance  and  the 
energetic  attitude  of  the  teacher  were  obvious. 

4.  School  began  at  8:30  a.  m.  and  closed  at  4:00  p.  m. 

5.  Pupils  doing  seat-work  respected  the  rights  of  the 
pupils  in  the  recitation;  consequently,  they  did  not  ask  the 
teacher  questions  during  the  recitation  and  thereby  cause  him 
to  give  them  time  which  belonged  to  the  class  that  was  reciting. 

6.  In  the  reading  recitation  the  teacher  did  not  pronounce 
every  word  for  the  learner ;  the  pupil  by  his  manner  of  reading 
manifested  the  fact  that  he  had  been  intelligently  directed  in 
the  study  and  that  he  had  familiarized  himself  with  the  new 
and  difficult  words  before  he  attempted  to  read  in  class;  the 
children  had  been  taught  to  use  their  dictionaries  and  other 
educational  tools;  they  could  ask  and  answer  fitting  and  im- 
portant questions  which  showed  them  to  be  thoughtful  and 
progressive. 

7.  The  teacher  paid  especial  attention  to  the  writing  .oi 
individual  pupils.     Good  letter  forms,  large  and  small,  of  each 
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letter  of  the  alphabet,  were  to  be  seen  in  a  prominent  place 
in  the  school  room,  thus,  when  children  failed  to  use  the 
proper  forms  in  their  daily  writing  the  teacher  had  a  con- 
venient means  of  showing  them  the  correct  forms. 

8.  The  pupils  wrote  many  excellent  compositions;  they 
used  pen  and  ink  and  had  regular  composition,  books.  The 
teacher  took  great  pride  in  showing  the  county  superintendent 
the  progress  which  the  different  pupils  had  made  in  this  work 
during  the  present  year. 

9.  Good  English  was  everywhere  encouraged.  Oral 
expression  was  not  neglected. 

10.  The  teacher  was  familiar  with  and  made  use  of  the 
"Introductory  Suggestions  to  Teachers"  found  in  Walsh's 
Arithmetics.  What  he  says  in  regard  to  "Drills  and  Sight 
Work,"  when  used,  made  a  wonderful  difference  in  the  ef- 
ficency  of  each  child.  The  children  learned  how  to  test  their 
work.  They  did  not  depend  on  the  list  of  answers  nor  did 
they  depend  on  their  teacher  in  determining  whether  their 
work  was  correct  or  not.  The  teacher  did  not  ignore  the 
mental  problems  and  sight  work.  As  a  consequence  of  care- 
ful and  intense  work  and  numerous  short  but  rapid  drills  the 
teacher's  eighth  year  pupils  were  able  to  solve  and  test  at 
least  four  of  the  eight  problems  from  which  they  were  to  select 
six,  found  in  the  list  for  graduates. 

Note  :  My  reason  for  calling  especial  attention  to  these 
things  in  arithmetic  is  because  last  year  118  of  the  166  eighth 
year  pupils  did  not  give  a  correct  solution  of  four  of  the  eight 
problems  submitted  to  them  in  March,  1906.  Many  failed 
to  multiply  86  by  .25.  Some  had  1  cj-| -  as  the  result.  A 
familiarity  with  the  use  of  Aliquot  Parts  would  have  given 
them  an  instant  perception  of  their  errors.  The  results  given 
for  the  contents  of  a  cistern  12  feet  in  diameter  and  15  feet 
deep  varied  from  an  amount  sufficient  to  fill  two  buckets  to  an 
amount  sufficient  to  fill  ten  thousand  standpipes  like  the  one  in 
Franklin,  which  is  140  feet  deep  and  12  feet  in  diameter. 
Had  the  pupils  through  their  teacher  been  trained  to  follow 
the  suggestions  in  articles  104,  180,  233,  etc.,  of  Walsh's 
Arithmetic,  they  would  not  have  allowed  such  unreasonable 
answers  to  stand. 


11.     That  the  teacher  visited  school,  District  No. 

township  190 — ,  and  made  use  of  the  out- 


line suggested  on  page  31,  of  the  township  outline,  in  making 
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her   report   to   her   own   township   institute.     The   township 
trustee  was  present  and  heard  her  report. 

Note:  The  things  suggested  above  are  to  be  followed  in 
general  by  each  teacher.     . 

Many  other  such  types  of  circulars  may  be  sent  to  teachers 
at  different  times  during  the  year.  Some  of  them  may  re- 
fer to  the  many  good  things  the  county  superintendent  has 
observed  during  his  visits  to  the  schools.  Some  may  refer 
to  specific  untruths  that  are  being  taught  or  to  unappropriate 
methods  that  are  being  used.  It  is  true  that  sometimes  some 
teachers  pay  little  or  no  attention  to  these  suggestions.  .It  is 
the  duty  of  the  county  superintendent  to  see  that  they  do  pay 
attention  to  them.  It  may  be  necessary  to  make  the  second 
or  even  the  third  visit  to  the  same  school  and  during  the  same 
recitation  period  in  order  to  see  whether  the  teacher  has  heeded 
suggestions  that  were  given  for  the  better  teaching  of  that 
particular  subject.  I  have  made  the  third  visit  during  the 
reading  recitation  in  order  to  see  whether  a  teacher  who  was 
doing  infinitely  worse  than  miserable  work,  was  making  any 
effort  to  improve  or  not.  I  am  glad  that  that  teacher  left  the 
teaching  profession.  He  never  gave  satisfaction  anywhere 
and  he  wondered  why.  In  other  instances,  after  it  had  been 
suggested  in  the  circular  that  was  sent  out  at  the  beginning 
of  school,  that  a  certain  amount  of  work  be  done  in  written 
composition,  and  the  teacher  was  asked  to  show  some  of  the 
work  which  had  been  done  by  the  pupils,  but  was  unable  to 
do  so,  because,  they  had  done  nothing,  the  superintendent  had 
an  opportunity  of  knowing  whether  his  reasonable  sugges- 
tions had  been  heeded  or  not.  The  flimsy  excuse  that  was 
given  for  doing  nothing  in  the  composition  work  did  not 
furnish  a  sufficient  reason,  or  any  reason  at  all  for  that  matter 
to  prevent  the  county  superintendent  from  lowering  the  success 
grade  of  that  teacher.  The  teacher  was  told  why  the  success 
grade  was  lowered.  When  a  visit  was  made  the  next  year 
plenty  of  work  had  been  done  in  written  composition  in  the 
above  mentioned  school. 

A  superintendent  should  be  ever  ready  to  oversee  the  work 
of  the  public  schools  both  the  elementary  schools  and  high 
schools  and  high  schools  by  means  of  personal  visits.  While 
making  visits  he  should  not  permit  opportunities  to  give  per- 
sonal suggestions  to  pass  by  in  case  he  feels  he  can  do  good 
by  giving  them.     He  should  be  sincere.     His  suggestions  in 
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most  cases  should  be  commendable.  Merited  commendable 
suggestions  give  teachers  confidence  and  courage.  Of  course, 
there  are  times  when  suggestions  of  an  opposite  character  are 
needed.  Whatever  is  said,  should  be  said  in  a  clear  and 
definite  manner. 

Another  means  of  supervising  the  country  schools  is  by- 
means  of  special  supervisors.  In  townships  where  consoli- 
dated schools  are  located  the  question  is  not  so  very  difficult. 
A  special  director  of  music,  of  drawing,  or  of  manual  train- 
ing can  conveniently  spend  a  half-hour  in  several  school  rooms 
in  a  comparatively  short  time.  This  kind  of  supervision  is 
much  better  than  if  left  to  anyone  other  than  a  specialist  in 
that  particular  line.  It,  however,  is  not  impossible  to  have  a 
special  supervisor  in  the  ordinary  district  school.  In  John- 
son County,  one  music  supervisor  has  done  splendid  work 
in  each  of  the  district  schools  of  the  two  townships.  There 
were  twenty  schools  in  the  two  townships.  She  spent  a 
half-hour  each  week  in  each  school.  She  in  the  mean  time 
left  directory  instructions  with  the  teachers  of  the  different 
schools.  Work  in  music  was  carefully  followed  for  a  short 
time  each  day,  with  the  result  that  favorable  reports  came 
from  all  concerned.  This  plan  however  is  difficult  on  account 
of  the  inconvenience  the  director  is  put  to.  It  is  not  often 
that  a  music  teacher  can  be  obtained  who  will  work  under 
such  unfavorable  circumstances.  The  consolidated  school  is 
and  no  doubt  will  be  a  great  aid  in  the  matter  of  special 
supervision. 

In  regard  to  supervision  outside  the  school  room,  I  would 
mention  the  work  connected  with  the  School  Board.  The 
Superintendent  no  doubt  has  an  opportunity  here  to  do  great 
good.  He  is  working  with  men  who  are  anxious  to  do  what 
is  best  for  the  people.  They  are  men  who  have  not  made 
school  architecture,  school  grounds,  school  buildings  and 
school  sites  a  special  study.  They  are  men  who  have  not 
given  special  attention  to  many  other  important  school  ques- 
tions, yet  they  are  men  who  have  the  executive  power  vested 
in  their  hands  to  do  things  which  will  be  either  a  benefit  or  a 
detriment  to  the  community  in  which  they  serve.  By  means 
of  monthly  meetings  with  the  board  of  trustees  frequent  op- 
portunities are  given  for  discussions  and  round  table  talks 
concerning  questions  which  are  of  fundamental  importance 
to  the  whole  school  system.  The  State  Board  of  Health 
from  time  to  time  sends  out  pamphlets  and  circulars  referring 
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to  health  conditions  which  should  be  discussed  in  these  meet- 
ings. The  question  of  wells,  drainage,  proper  lighting,  heat- 
ing, ventilating,  contagious  diseases  and  disinfectants  are  all 
questions  which  should  be  looked  into  by  everyone  and  especi- 
ally by  those  who  arrange  places  in  which  children  are  to 
spend  a  great  part  of  their  time. 

In  a  certain  township  in  one  of  the  counties  of  this  state, 
a  one  roomed  brick  school  house  burned  down.  Plans  were 
being  made  to  simply  duplicate  the  old  building  by  using  the 
same  walls,  the  same  spaces  for  windows,  and  the  other  dif- 
ferent details  that  characterized  the  old  building.  It  was 
being  planned  to  have  no  special  arrangement  for  adequate 
and  appropriate  ventilation.  A  stove  was  to  be  used  for  heat- 
ing. Somehow  the  State  Board  of  Health  learned  of  this, 
they  immediately  sent  the  trustee  instructions  and  regulations 
for  new  school  buildings.  They  required  special  arrange- 
ments for  good  ventilation,  they  required  the  floor  of  the 
building  to  be  three  feet  from  the  ground,  they  forbade  the 
use  of  a  stove,  they  demanded  that  the  building  be  properly 
lighted,  they  asked  that  there  be  ample  room  for  each  child. 

The  trustee  had  already  made  arrangements  for  the  old 
styled  building.  He  naturally  disliked  to  undo  what  he  had 
already  done.  It  was  evident  that  the  new  regulations  would 
cost  more.  His  funds  were  somewhat  limited  and  he  was 
somewhat  reluctant  in  taking  up  the  new  ideas.  He  sought 
the  advice  of  attorneys.  He  was  advised  to  pay  no  attention 
to  the  requirements  of  the  State  Board  of  Health.  In  the 
meantime  the  Secretary  of  the  County  Board  of  Health  took 
the  matter  up,  and  stated  that  if  the  building  was  built  ac- 
cording to  the  old  style,  the  state  would  forbid  school  being 
held  in  it.  The  outcome  of  it  all  was  the  building  was  con- 
structed according  to  the  requirements  of  the  State  Board 
of  Health.  The  building  was  heated  by  a  ventilating  heater, 
which  is  a  modified  form  of  a  furnace,  and  the  new  heating 
arrangement  required  one-third  less  coal  than  did  the  stoves 
of  the  other  district  schools  of  the  township.  From  the  stand- 
point of  health,  there  is  no  comparison  between  the  two.  An 
earnest  discussion  with  the  trustees  concerning  the  above 
questions  and  events  is  bound  to  have  good  results  in  the 
material  progress  of  schools. 

In  another  township  was  a  four-roomed  building  which 
was  built  about  twenty-five  years  ago.  It  had  about  one- 
half  the  amount  of  light  in  it,  that  it  should  have  had,  and 
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it  was  arranged  in  cross-light  fashion.  It  was  heated  by 
five  stoves.  The  ventilation  was  very  bad.  The  stairs  to  the 
second  story  were  steep,  narrow,  and  winding.  The  ceiling 
in  the  lower  story  was  low.  Some  of  the  people  of  the  town- 
ship were  opposed  to  holding  school  in  such  a  building. 
Others  were  in  favor  of  continuing  its  use  for  school  purposes. 
This  state  of  affairs  continued  for  several  years.  Finally 
some  of  those  who  were  in  favor  of  the  new  building  called 
the  attention  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  to  the  conditions. 
They  examined  the  building  and  condemned  it.  They  for- 
bade its  use  for  school  purposes.  Then  came  the  question 
as  to  whether  to  build  a  new  building  or  to  remodel  the  old. 
There  was  more  or  less  strife  over  this  question.  After  the 
Advisory  Board,  Trustee  and  County  Superintendent  had 
visited  several  modern  schools,  some  of  which  were  con- 
solidated, it  was  decided  to  build  a  building  of  eight  rooms 
and  equip  it  with  all  modern  conveniences,  such  as  steam 
heat  and  water  closets  on  the  first  and  second  floors,  the  water 
being  forced  to  the  upper  story  by  means  of  an  air  pressure 
tank  and  a  gasoline  engine.  This  building  is  to  be  placed  in 
a  six-acre  plot,  two  acres  of  which  is  a  maple  grove.  While 
the  County  Superintendent  is  almost  powerless  in  arranging 
and  building  school  houses,  yet  he  no  doubt  can  do  a  great 
deal  by  co-operating  with  those  who  execute  such  work.  Can 
you  imagine  anything  that  could  b.e  done  in  a  rural  com- 
munity that  would  be  of  a  greater  benefit  than  the  above? 
One  farmer  who  lives  near  the  above  grounds  said  that  he 
would  not  have  such  a  building  removed  for  one  thousand 
dollars.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  people  of  rural  districts 
are  not  entitled  to  as  good  schools  as  are  those  of  any  other 
district. 

In  the  selection  of  teachers  the  County  Superintendent 
should  have  and  in  most  cases  does  have  some  influence.  He 
and  the  trustee  are  mutually  responsible  for  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  schools.  The  obligations  of  trustees  and  county 
superintendents  are  only  partially  fulfilled  when  ideal  material 
equipments  have  been  made  in  the  way  of  school  buildings, 
grounds,  etc.  The  ultimate  success  of  any  school  depends 
on  the  ability  of  the  teacher  to  do  efficient  and  beneficent  work. 
The  County  Superintendent  has  a  greater  and  better  oppor- 
tunity of  knowing  teachers  than  does  most  anyone  else  con- 
nected with  the  public  school  system.  He  no  doubt  can  serve 
his  people  nobly  by  using  his  influence  toward  giving  the 
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people  of  each  community  a  teacher  who  is  well  qualified  in 
every  way.  I  shall  only  mention  another  means  by  which 
supervision  of  rural  schools  may  be  greatly  aided.  It  is  by 
means  of  school  items  in  the  newspaper.  Newspapers  want 
things  that  are  of  public  interest  and  of  public  benefit.  Public 
opinion  can  be  largely  influenced  educationally  by  this  means. 

*     *     * 
How  Our  Teachers  Support  the  Flag. 

Remarkable  Educational  Results  in  Porto  Rico,   Philippines 
and  Alaska  Under  American  System  Are  Lesson  to  All 

Nations. 

By  Walter  J.  Ballard. 

Very  few  of  us  realize  the  extent  and  value  of  the  work 
done  by  the  United  States  in  the  educational  line  in  Porto 
Rico,  the  Philippines  and  Alaska. 

The  latest  published  report  of  the  United  States  Com- 
missioner of  Education,  Elmer  Ellsworth  Brown,  outlines  the 
work  in  Porto  Rico  clearly  and  fully  from  its  inception,  in 
1900,  to  1905.  Fragmentary  statements  issued  in  the  past 
year  show  that  the  work  has  not  fallen  off  in  any  way  but 
is  steadily  advancing. 

Under  Spanish  occupancy  of  the  fertile  island  there  was 
no  real  organization  in  its  public  schools,  each  teacher  being 
the  ruler  of  his  own  school.  In  its  control  of  four  centuries 
the  Spanish  government  did  not  feel  enough  interest  in  the 
educational  welfare  of  the  people  to  build  for  them  a  single 
school  house.  Public  schools  they  had,  500  of  them,  such  as 
they  were,  but  the  attendance  was  only  22,000  out  of  a  total 
population  of  1,000,000.  The  discipline  was  very  bad.  Cor- 
poral punishment  was  plentiful.  The  noises  in  school  were 
unbearable.  Only  the  poorest  children  attended  these  schools, 
the  others  went  to  the  church  schools  or  private  schools. 

In  Porto  Rico,  in  Spanish  days,  the  teacher  and  his  family 
usually  lived  in  the  school  house  and  all  the  pupils,  except 
the  very  poorest,  had  to  pay  him  (not  the  school  authorities) 
a  monthly  fee.  The  teacher  could  change  the  course  of  study 
at  will.  "As  poor  as  a  teacher"  was  the  proverbial  Porto 
Rican  equivalent  for  "as  poor  as  a  church  mouse." 

Less  than  6  per  cent  of  the  school  population  attended 
school   under    the    Spanish    regime,    but    after   one   year   of 
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American  occupation  the  school  attendance  was  raised  to  just 
8  per  cent  of  the  increased  school  population — 25,798  out 
of  322,393.  The  American  military  governing  officers  are 
entitled  to  the  credit  for  that  increase. 

In  Spanish  days,  the  village  priest  was  apt  to  be  the  most 
interested  member  of  the  local  school  board,  and  in  some  dis- 
tricts, where  he  was  an  educated  man  of  earnest  purpose,  ex- 
cellent work  was  done  in  the  schools. 

FIGURES  TELL  THE  STORY. 

The  following  table  from  Commissioner  Brown's  report 
is  interesting: 

Spanish       American 
rule  (1898).       rule. 

Number  of  public  schools 500  1>°7Z 

Total   population   of   school   age....      300,000         393, 786 

Total  school  enrollment 22,000  61,168 

Average  daily  attendance Unknow  41,798 

Number  of  teachers 525  1,204 

Number  of  American  teachers None  139 

After  only  five  years  of  American  educational  rule,  and 
those,  the  most  troublesome  years,  nearly  three  times  the 
school  enrollment  of  the  last  Spanish  days  was  secured.  That 
result  alone  should  cause  every  patriotic  American  heart  to 
rejoice,  and  there  should  also  be  gratitude  for  the  brave  band 
of  American  school  teachers  who  are  laboring  in  Porto  Rico 
to  fit  its  people  for  American  citizenship. 

The  United  States,  in  five  years,  reorganized  500  schools, 
and  organized  573  new  schools,  including  primary,  town 
graded,  normal,  high,  industrial,  rural  agricultural,  and  night 
schools,  and  is  establishing  the  University  of  Porto  Rico. 

Quite  a  number  of  new  school  buildings  have  been  erected 
during  these  few  years  of  American  occupation.  Some  of 
them  are  thoroughly  equipped  structures.  The  fine  Normal 
School  is  seven  miles  from  San  Juan  and  connected  with  that 
town  by  steam  and  electric  railway.  It  is  surrounded  by 
150  acres  of  land,  and  is  now  a  part  of  the  University  of 
Porto  Rico. 

The  four  industrial  schools  are  teaching  the  youth  of 
Porto  Rico,  and  through  them  their  elders,  that  life  means 
work.  The  thirteen  agricultural  schools  are  doing  the  same 
thing.     In  nearly  every  town  there  is  one  night  school  and 
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sometimes  more.  Most  of  the  pupils  are  adults.  At  one  of 
these  schools,  there  were  172  applicants.  In  1905  the  eighteen 
night  schools  had  1200  pupils. 

TEACHERS    PRAISED. 

Of  the  American  teachers  the  report  speaks  highly,  and  it 
also  says:  "The  Porto  Rican  (native)  teachers  work  hard  to 
equip  themselves  for  the  best-paying  positions."  President 
Roosevelt  said  to  the  Porto  Rican  teachers  at  the  White 
House  in  1904:  "What  the  Americanization  of  Porto  Rico 
means  to  the  people  of  Porto  Rico  depends  on  how  you  and 
your  colleagues  do  your  work;  that  in  turn  will  largely  de- 
termine whether  the  next  generation  of  Porto  Ricans  shall 
perform  well  or  ill  their  work  in  the  world."  The  American 
educationists  in  Porto  Rico,  native-born  and  American-born, 
are  heeding  that  advice.  It  is  noteworthy  that  the  island's 
entire  educational  expense  of  nearly  $1,000,000  a  year  is  paid 
out  of  the  insular  funds.  Not  a  dollar  is  drawn  from  Wash- 
ington. 

The  report  states :  "The  outlook  for  the  future  is  bright 
in  the  light  of  the  faithful  service  of  teachers,  superintendents, 
and  officials  who  are  toiling  patiently  and  uncomplainingly 
with  the  meager  resources  of  the  present." 

CONDITIONS   IN   ALASKA. 

During  1905  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  main- 
tained in  Alaska  51  public  schools,  with  62  teachers  and  an 
enrollment  of  3,083  pupils.  One  hundred  thousand  dollars 
of  license  money  was  set  apart  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury for  the  erection  of  26  much-needed  school  buildings. 
The  total  Bureau  of  Education  outlay  in  1905  was  $141,549. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  the  roaming  native  Alaskans  to  real- 
ize the  value  of  American,  or  of  any  kind  of  education  for 
their  children,  but  little  by  little  the  work  of  American  teach- 
ers is  telling  for  good. 

ABOUT  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

When  the  American  flag  was  raised  in  Manila,  in  August, 
1898,  it  brought  to  the  islands,  not  only  the  power  to  en- 
force law  and  order  and  to  establish  good  government,  but 
also,  and  best  of  all,  the  American  school  teacher. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  educational   status  of  Porto 
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Rico  at  the  beginning  of  American  occupation  can  very  largely 
be  said  of  the  Philippines  at  the  same  period. 

In  his  1905  report  Commissioner  Brown  says:  "The  ac- 
count of  education  in  the  Philippines  is,  as  heretofore,  mainly 
confined  to  the  American  school  system,  since  no  reports  of 
the  Spanish  schools  or  of  the  ancient  University  of  Santa 
Tomas  at  Manila  have  been  received  from  educational  au- 
thorities." 

The  annual  expenditure  of  the  insular  government  for 
American  education  in  the  Philippines  increases  from  $223,411 
in  1901  to  $1,244,096  in  1904,  a  nearly  sixfold  increase  in 
only  three  years.  From  July,  1901,  to  1904,  a  total  of 
$3,839,040  was  spent  in  American  education,  two-thirds  of 
which  was  for  the  salaries  of  American  teachers  and  super- 
intendents. In  the  same  period  the  various  municipalities  ex- 
pended $508,151.  The  total  number  of  children  between  6 
and  14  years  of  age  is  reckoned  at  1,200,000,  and  the  inten- 
tion is  to  give  this  number  a  primary  course  of  education. 
Allowing  three  years  as  a  sufficient  period  to  give  the  bare  es- 
sentials of  such  an  education,  the  result  can  be  accomplished 
by  providing  for  400,000  children  at  a  time,  and  that  is  what 
the  Philippine  Bureau  of  Education  is  aiming  at.  The  actual 
enrollment  was  263,974  in  July,  1904,  and  is  well  on  to 
400,000  now,  it  is  believed. 

SYSTEM    EMPLOYED. 

The  Commissioner  says:  "The  country  is  organized  into 
school  districts,  each  in  charge  of  an  American  supervisor. 
There  are  700  American  teachers  and  3,195  Filipino  teachers, 
for  the  629  municipalities.  The  native  teachers  are  paid  by 
the  municipalities.  They  have  been  industriously  trained,  at 
first  by  American  teachers  individually,  and  afterward  in  nor- 
mal institutes.  Primary  instruction  is  now  conducted  in  Eng- 
lish, and  even  the  conversation  in  the  classrooms  is  in  English." 

In  the  course  of  studies  emphasis  is  laid  upon  "science 
studies"  with  a  view  to  their  practical  use.  The  example  of 
the  Japanese  is  followed  in  this  respect. 

Secondary,  or  provincial  schools  have  been  organized  in 
35  provinces.  These  correspond  very  nearly  to  the  American 
high  school,  with  English  literature  in  place  of  the  classics. 
Then  there  are  the  normal,  nautical  and  special  schools  of 
art  and  trades.     In  addition  100  Filipino  students  are  being 
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educated  in  the  United  States,  at  the  expense  of  the  insular 
government. 

Of  the  $508,151  expended  on  schools  by  the  municipalities, 
the  city  of  Manila  spent  $162,722,  or  32  per  cent  of  the  total; 
of  this  84  per  cent  was  for  salaries,  and  14  per  cent  for  the 
rental  of  school  buildings.  Provincial  boards  in  33  provinces 
have  made  appropriations  out  of  provincial  funds  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  provincial  high  schools  referred  to. 

Wherever  possible,  at  least  once  a  day  all  the  Filipino 
teachers  gather  at  the  central  school  house  for  an  hour  of 
instruction  under  the  American  teacher. 

Dr.  Barrows,  the  General  Superintendent  of  Instruction 
for  the  Philippines,  says  in  his  annual  report :  "The  increase 
in  public  school  attendance  of  the  past  twelve  months  is  due 
very  largely  to  the  spontaneous  growth  of  interest  in  public 
.  instruction  among  Filipinos  of  all  classes.  The  American 
schools  have  passed  the  experimental  stage.  The  American 
teachers  have  fully  won  their  place  in  the  confidence  and 
affection  of  the  native  population.  The  period  of  war  with 
its  enmities,  suspicions  and  social  disorganization  is  past,  and 
the  time  is  ripe  for  meeting  without  hindrance  the  ambitious 
desires  of  the  entire  Filipino  race  for  American  education." 

BUILDING    MANY    SCHOOLS. 

Under  American  education  in  the  Philippines  new  school 
houses  are  being  built  all  the  time.  Here  is  the  record  in  this 
report  of  municipal  and  barrioe  school  buildings : 

Servicable  school  houses  taken  over 534 

Built  under  American  rule  to  December,  1903 369 

Built  in  1904  and  contracted  for 600 

Total 1,503 

Increase,  six  American  years 869 

The  Normal  School  has  an  enrollment  of  527  and  an  aver- 
age daily  attendance  of  451. 

The  school  of  arts  and  trades  only  accommodates  150 
students,  but,  by  also  having  night  classes,  270  are  under  in- 
struction.    Many  applications  have  to  be  denied. 

The  benefit  to  the  islands,  when  nearly  1,500,000  children 
shall  have  received  three  years  of  American  education  are 
beyond  calculation. 
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(Under  this  head  Superintendent  Hyatt  will  try  to  give  some  account 
of  what  he  sees  and  hears  and  thinks  in  traveling  about  officially  among 
the  schools  of  California.  It  will  be  somewhat  hasty  and  ill-digested, 
being  jottings  on  the  road.  It  will  deal  with  personal  experiences,  and 
so  may  look  egotistic.  It  will  be  subject  to  frequent  change  of  opinion, 
and  will  seem  inconsistent.  It  is  done  as  a  free  and  easy  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  school  people  of  the  State  and  the  central  school 
office.  If  it  provokes  retort  or  comment,  that  will  be  printed,  too,  pro- 
vided  that  it  be  brief   and   interesting.) 

How  Spend  Vacation. 

The  past  month  has  been  vacation  time  with  most  of  the 
teachers  of  the  state.  It  would  be  a  good  question  for  debate, 
"How  should  a  teacher  spend  vacation?"  Some  there  are 
who  are  fixed  in  the  idea  that  the  time  should  be  spent  at 
summer  schools,  in  self  improvement,  in  study  and  profes- 
sional preparation  for  better  work.  Others  are  entirely  sure 
that  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  drop  the  school  room  and 
everything  relating  to  it  and  store  up  energy  and  elasticity 
for  the  next  year  by  change  of  scene  and  occupation,  by  going 
to  sea  shore  and  mountain,  by  engaging  in  work  or  play  as 
different  as  possible  from  the  school  teaching  business. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  all  these  views  are  right;  but  no  gen- 
eral rule  can  be  laid  down.  We  teachers  are  like  other  peo- 
ple, no  two  exactly  alike,  and  what  is  meat  for  one  is  poison 
for  another.  It  is  a  splendid  thing  to  go  to  summer  school, 
not  every  summer  but  once  in  a  while.  We  owe  it  to  the 
state  to  keep  up  with  the  procession.     It  is  easy  for  a  rural 
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teacher  to  get  away  behind  the  times,  to  get  out  of  the  current, 
apart  from  the  world,  to  shivel  up  to  insignificance. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  plenty  of  nervous,  conscienti- 
ous teachers  chasing  around  after  advanced  training,  lectures, 
culture,  who  really  need  rest  or  out  door  air  or  bodily  labor 
for  a  season.  Some  of  us  are  obliged  to  spend  the  vacation 
in  looking  for  a  new  job.  Altogether,  no  hard  and  fast  rule 
can  be  made.  Each  must  use  his  own  brains  and  solve  the 
problem  according  to  his  needs. 

* 

*     * 

Suggestion  for  Summer  Normal. 

Speaking  about  summer  normal  schools,  I  heard  a  good  sug- 
gestion while  visiting  the  session  at  San  Jose  last  month. 
The  State  Normal  School  at  San  Jose  has  for  a  number  of 
years  conducted  a  summer  term,  for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers 
of  the  state.  This  is  a  fine  and  worthy  undertaking,  and  the 
school  deserves  all  praise.  It  has  been  highly  appreciated 
and  has  been  rapidly  growing  and  is  doing  good  work  and 
wide  spread  work. 

But  it  is  hard  on  the  faculty  of  the  school.  Many  of  them 
are  tied  down  summer  after  summer  to  the  same  grind  of 
work  as  during  the  rest  of  the  year. 

The  suggestion  is  this;  for  all  the  five  normal  schools  of 
the  state  to  join  forces  and  conduct  one  summer  normal  school 
at  some  central  point,  at  the  sea  shore  or  in  the  mountains 
perhaps.  This  would  make  a  school  wider,  better,  more  far 
reaching,  larger;  and  it  would  be  easier  on  the  teachers,  for 
no  one  would  need  to  be  on  duty  every  year.  There  is  the  pos- 
sibility of  building  up  a  splendid  California  institution  in 
this,  it  seems  to  me. 


Going  Back  to  Vacations. 

Going  back  to  vacations,  I  spent  my  two  weeks  in  the  moun- 
tains this  year.  While  there,  the  little  mountain  schools  were 
in  session  and  I  had  a  chance  to  visit  the  real  thing  again, 
after  six  months  of  whirling  around  with  Professors  and 
Presidents  and  Regents  and  Governors  and  Celebrities  of 
other  kinds.  Really,  it  was  a  delightful  experience  and  a 
blessed  relief  to   see  an  actual  teacher  and  some  real  boys 
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and  girls  at  work.  At  the  Fine  Gold  School,  in  Calaveras 
County,  the  teacher,  Mr.  Price,  had  some  business  that  sud- 
denly called  him  away,  so  I  took  his  place  for  half  a  day. 
There  were  six  or  eight  pupils,  ranging  from  the  second  to 
the  ninth  grades.  I  called  up  the  spelling  classes  and  the 
geography  classes  and  all  the  other  classes  according  to  the 
program  and  dismissed  the  pupils  at  the  proper  time.  It  was 
a  strenuous  and  interesting  half  day  for  me,  and  so  far  as 
I  could  see  it  had  no  disastrous  effect  on  the  children. 

A  Roll  of  Wrapping  Paper. 

At  the  Elder  Creek  School,  in  the  fastnesses  of  Mendocino 
County,  I  saw  a  little  thing  new  to  me.  For  practice  paper 
the  school  had  a  great  roll  of  manila  paper,  mounted  on  a 
holder,  just  as  you  see  in  the  stores.  The  teacher  could  pull 
out  and  tear  off  small  pieces  for  the  little  folks,  foolscap  size 
for  exercises  or  big  sheets  for  drawings  or  for  maps. 

This  reminds  me  that  there  was  on  exhibition  at  the  N.  E. 
A.  at  Los  Angeles  a  device  to  take  the  place  of  black  boards. 
It  was  a  frame  work  as  big  as  a  window  with  a  roller  at  top 
and  another  at  bottom.  A  great  roll  of  paper  was  on  one 
roller,  with  the  end  of  it  attached  to  the  other.  By  turning 
a  crank,  the  paper  unwound  from  one  roller  and  wound  up  on 
the  other,  passing  over  a  smooth  writing  surface  as  it  went. 
The  crank  could  be  turned  either  way.  The  writing  was 
done  by  a  big  carbon  pencil,  such  as  lumbermen  use.  Thus, 
chalkdust,  noise,  and  other  blackboard  objections  were  over- 
come; and  all  instructions,  problems,  diagrams,  and  drawings 
were  preserved  and  could  be  unwound  and  looked  at  when- 
ever necessary. 


A  Patriotic  Habit. 

A  fine  habit  for  teachers  to  build  up  in  their  young  people 
is  that  of  promptly  rising  to  their  feet  whenever  and  wherever 
the  national  air  is  sung.  Make  it  instictive  in  every  young 
Californian,  to  get  on  his  feet  without  waiting  to  be  told, 
when  America  is  coming.  It  is  a  fine  and  inspiring  thing  to 
do. 
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Never  Say  Die. 

One  of  my  flock  takes  a  pessimistic  view  of  the  window 
subject.  Nil  desperandum.  While  there  is  life  there  is  hope. 
Read  her  letter  as  proof  of  the  fact  that  we  have  not  yet 
succeeded  in  getting  the  right  information  about  the  lighting 
of  school  houses  into  the  minds  of  the  men  who  build  the 
school  houses.  When  that  is  done,  everything  will  be  all 
right,  for  these  trustees  are,  with  few  exceptions,  honest  men, 
who  will  do  what  they  believe  is  best  for  the  children  and  the 
school.  No  doubt  at  all  about  that.  What  is  needed  is  to 
repeat  and  reiterate  the  facts  that  the  windows  must  be  one- 
fith  of  the  floor  space,  that  the  windows  must  be  on  the  left 
side,  that  the  windows  must  reach  up  close  to  the  ceiling,  until 
every  child  and  parent  and  trustee  in  the  state  knows  them. 
The  good  things  of  the  teachers'  institutes  do  not  reach  the 
trustees,   unfortunately. 

Dear  Sir. — Well,  I  wish  you  were  as  big  as  Goliath,  and 
I  hope  that  your  official  yell  will  do  some  good  where  needed. 
But — let    me    tell    you    my    experience    seven    years    ago    in 

County.     I  learned  that  a  new  school  house  would 

be  built  at  once,  tried  to  impress  windows  on  one  side  the 
trustees.  Plans  all  made — probably  impromptu — and  in 
hands  of  carpenter.  Sought  carpenter.  Tried  to  put  win- 
dows in  him.  Tried  hard.  Said  he  didn't  believe  the  plans 
could  be  changed.  Net  result  showed  in  finished  building  was 
eliminating  one  north  window  out  of  three  and  adding  it  to 
south  side.  All  four  walls  broken.  And  teacher's  mind  a 
blank  as  to  old  or  new  plans.  Teach  had  heard  the  same 
window  doctrine  preached  at  previous  county  institute. 

You  will  have  to  get  up  and  spout  again  if  you  expect 
to  move  any  windows. 

Yours  truly, 


Now  the  County  Superintendents'  work  begins.  Schools 
are  to  be  visit,  institutes  to  plan.      How  shall  we  do  it? 

Sit  owl-like  at  the  school,  never  saying  a  word,  scaring  the 
children  and  chilling  the  teacher  ?  Make  a  long  winded  speech 
that  the  ■  children  don't  care  for  on  understand  Make  an 
institute  program  of  solid  lectures  every  day  from  nine  o'clock 
till  four,  so  much  that  no  human  mortal  can  digest  it  or  even 
take  it  in? 
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A  California  Surprise 

One  of  the  most  surprising  things  about  California  is  the 
cultivated,  educated,  scholarly  people  we  find  in  the  most  un- 
expected places.  The  young  teacher  fresh  from  school  who 
goes  into  the  most  remote  and  distant  corners  of  the  state 
may  find  her  trustee,  her  neighbor,  to  be  a  man  or  woman  rich 
in  training  and  experience,  to  whom  she  could  go  to  school  a 
long  time  yet  with  advantage.  Some  time  ago  away  out  in 
the  heart  of  the  Colorado  Desert  I  met  an  unassuming,  modest 
man  amid  the  dust  and  heat,  named  J.  H.  Weber.  It  never 
occurred  to  me  that  he  would  care  for  anything  educational ; 
but  on  acquaintance  I  found  that  he  was  a  commissioned  of- 
ficer of  the  U.  S.  army  and  that  he  was  keenly  interested  in 
every  phase  of  public  education.  He  was  cherishing  the  fol- 
lowing picture  of  the  duties  and  consolations  of  the  teacher, 
written  by  Guizot  in  1833  to  the  country  school  teachers  of 
France,  and  wrote  me  out  this  copy  of  it  in  a  neat  soldierly 
hand : 

"There  is  no  fortune  to  be  made,  there  is  little  renown  to 
be  gained  in  the  painful  obligations  which  the  teacher  fulfills. 
Destined  to  see  his  life  pass  away  in  a  monotonous  occupation, 
sometimes  even  to  experience  the  injustice  or  ingratitude  of 
ignorance,  he  would  often  be  saddened,  and  perhaps  would 
succumb  if  he  derived  courage  and  strength  from  no  other 
sources  than  the  prospect  of  immediate  or  merely  personal 
reward.  He  must  be  sustained  and  animated  by  a  profound 
sense  of  the  mortal  importance  of  his  labors ;  the  grave  hap- 
piness of  having  served  his  fellow-creatures,  and  obscurely 
contributed  to  the  public  welfare,  must  be  his  compensation, 
and  this  his  conscience  alone  can  give.  It  is  his  glory  not  to 
aspire  to  aught  beyond  his  obscure  and  laborious  conditions — 
to  exhaust  himself  in  the  sacrifices  scarcely  noticed  by  those 
whom  they  may  benefit — to  toil,  in  short,  for  man,  and  to 
expect  his  recompense  only  from  God." 


Automobiles  for  School  People. 

I  wonder  how  many  school  teachers  in  this  state  are  so 
prosperous  as  to  own  an  automobile?  Superintendent  Avery 
of  Redlands,  and  Deputy  Superintendent  Phillips  of  Los  An- 
geles are  the  only  ones  I  happen  to  know  myself  who  ride 
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around  in  that  kind  of  chaises.  The  President  of  the  Board 
of  Education  in  Riverside  told  me  the  other  day  that  they 
were  thinking  of  fitting  out  their  Superintendent  with  an 
motor-cycle,  so  that  the  teachers  and  children  would  know  it 
when  he  was  coming.  Superintendent  Wheelock  is  known 
to  me  as  one  of  the  most  dignified  and  correct  and  courtly 
men  in  all  California;  and  the  mental  image  of  his  riding  up 
to  a  school  house  astride  of  a  spitting,  snapping,  papping, 
screaming  demon  of  a  motor-cycle  gives  me  hysterics. 


Comfort  for  the  Remote  Rural  Teacher. 

Every  County  Superintendent  meets  discouraged  teachers 
away  out  in  the  wilds,  people  who  are  fretting  their  hearts 
out  because  they  are  out  of  reach  of  city  "advantages"  (?), 
because  they  are  not  in  a  graded  school,  because  they  have 
not  a  position  more  in  keeping  with  their  proper  sphere  in 
life.  Here  is  a  clipping  from  I  know  not  where,  containing 
some  comfort  for  the  Superintendent  to  pass  on  as  he  bids  the 
ship  wrecked  brother  to  take  heart  again : 

"The  country  teacher,  remote  from  populous  or  other  cen- 
ters, has  hours  of  depression  and  discouragements  in  the 
solitudes  of  the  prairies  or  forest.  But  there  are  many  com- 
pensations. In  that  solitary  school  the  teacher  must  be  ready 
to  meet  all  sorts  of  difficulties,  and  to  act  promptly.  There  is 
no  principal  nor  superintendent  who  can  be  called  upon  for 
counsel  or  re-enforcement.  He  or  she  must  be  judge,  jury 
and  court  officer.  So  there  is  developed  in  the  country  teacher 
a  self-reliance,  and  administrative  forcefulness,  which  will 
be  found  valuable  not  only  in  governing  children  but  in  win- 
ning battles  over  adverse  circumstances  all  through  life.  Let 
no  one  think  the  time  is  wasted  teaching  in  the  solitudes. 
There  is  a  training  there  which  cannot  be  measured,  and  there 
are  always  infinite  possibilities  in  every  young  life  in  that 
lowly  school  room." 


"The  aim  of  education  is  world-building,  the  construction 
in  the  child's  consciousness  of  such  a  world  as  shall  furnish 
him  with  motives  to  live  an  enlightened,  kindly,  helpful,  and 
noble  social  life."  — Davidson. 
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Winners  of  Cover  Design  Competition. 

This  photo  is  a  good  likeness  of  Miss  Hazel  Florence  Snell, 
winner  of  the  first  prize  in  the  competition  for  designing  the 
cover  for  the  new  issue  of  State  Series  Writing  Books.  Miss 
Snell,  who  claims  a  direct  relationship  to  the  famous  and 
much  loved  poet,  William  Cullen  Bryant,  and  who  has  had 


HAZEL  F.  SN'ELL 
San  Francisco  Polytechnic  High  School 
Winner  of  First  Prize  in  contest  for  Design  for  Writing  Book  Cover 

no  small  success  as  a  verse  writer  as  well  as  an  artist,  was 
born  in  San  Jose,  California. 

She  is  a  graduate  of  the  Crocker  Grammar  School  of  San 
Francisco,  which  has  been  her  home  for  a  number  of  years, 
as  well  as  a  graduate  of  the  Polytechnic  High  School  of  the 
same   city.     Miss   Snell   pursued   a   course   in   clay-modeling, 
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wood  carving,  free-hand  drawing  and  designing.  Miss  Van 
Vleck  was  her  instructor  in  the  latter  work,  and  Miss  Snell 
ascribes  her  advancement  to  the  painstaking  and  competent 
work  of  Miss  Van  Vleck,  among  whose  graduates  are  "Tad" 
of  the  New  York  Journal,  "Igoe"  of  the  San  Francisco  Ex- 
aminer, Roth  of  the  San  Francisco  Bulletin  and  others. 

Miss  Snell  is  an  earnest  art  student  and  is  pursuing  her 
study  with  an  idea  of  becoming  especially  proficient  in  de- 
signing. From  the  work  she  has  already  done  and  the  talent 
she  has  shown  there  is  little  doubt  but  that  a  bright  future, 
both  in  the  field  of  art  and  in  letters,  lies  before  this  talented 
Native  Daughter. 


'&* 


Second  Prize. 

Second  Prize  for  Design  for  Writing  Book  Cover  was 
awarded  to  Stafford  L.  Jory  of  the  Stockton  High  School. 
He  is  a  "Native  Son"  having  been  born  in  Stockton,  Cal., 
August  24,  1889.  After  finishing  the  Grammar  School  he 
entered  the  Stockton  High  School  in  the  fall  of  1904  and  is 
now  taking  his  Senior  Year  work  in  the  Berkeley  High 
School. 

About  three  years  before  entering  High  School  he  took 
special  instruction  in  water  color  painting  from  Mr.  Oxley 
Miller,  an  artist  of  Stockton,  and  after  entering  High  School 
took  work  in  free  hand  and  geometrical  drawing  under  Mr. 
Rice,  Supervisor  of  Drawing  of  the  Stockton  City  Schools. 

His  interest  in  art  was  first  aroused  through  a  visit  to 
England  where  he  visited  the  famous  art  galleries  of  that 
country.  He  also  gives  much  credit  for  his  success  in  art  to 
the  kindly  interest  taken  in  his  welfare  by  Mr.  Rice  of  Stock- 
ton who  was  very  painstaking  and  encouraged  him  in  his  work. 

We  regret  that  the  young  man  is  unable  to  furnish  us 
with  his  photograph  as  we  desired  to  print  it  in  this  month's 
Journal. 


Professor  Cubberley  of  the  Department  of  Education  at 
Stanford  University  was  absent  from  California  during  the 
past  summer,  having  been  a  lecturer  on  Education  at  Columbia 
University  during  their  summer  term.  While  there  he  gave 
two  courses,  one  on  State  School  Administration  and  one  on 
the  History  of  Education. 
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More  Diplomas  Granted. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  met  at  Los  Angeles  July  6th 
and  granted  Life  Diplomas  and  Documents  to  the  following 
persons : 

LIFE    DIPLOMAS— GRAMMAR    GRADE. 

Ames,  Caroline  L.,  Tehama;  Armstrong,  Anne  E.,  San  Francisco; 
Arthur,  Ethel  M.,  San  Joaquin;  Barley,  Mary  Artie,  Tehama;  Baum, 
Louis  Daniel,  Sutter;  Bell,  Rose  J.,  Tuolumne;  Benson,  M.  L. ;  San 
Mateo;  Birch,  Thos.  Q.,  Glenn;  Boehncke,  Frieda  Caroline,  Los  An- 
geles; Bowen,  Carrie  Sickler,  Kern;  Green,  Nellie  H.,  Los  Angeles; 
Bridges,  Mae,  Los  Angeles;  Bristol,  Grace  A.,  Tuolumne;  Brown,  Ruth 
Elizabeth,  Alameda;  Bruce,  Mattie  V.,  Sutter;  Burns,  Nellie,  Tuolumne; 
Burt,  Evie  Kate,  Tehama;  Butler,  Elizabeth  O.,  Los  Angeles;  Cann, 
Harriette,  Sutter;  Carter,  Bertha,  Alameda;  Christensen,  Clara  Maria, 
Orange;  Clark,  Anna,  San  Diego;  Clark,  Isabella  I.,  Siskiyou;  Cole- 
grove,  Jane,  Los  Angeles;  Cooper,  Anna  J.  B.,  Santa  Clara;  Crew, 
Ethel  E.,  Los  Angeles;  Danforth,  Belle  D.,  Tehama;  Davies,  Marion, 
Tehama;  De  Vana,  Gertrude  E.,  Riverside;  Dickison,  Jennie  Mae,  Los 
Angeles;  Dunn,  Myrtle,  Siskiyou;  Farney,  Julia,  Santa  Clara;  Finney, 
Venna  O.,  Los  Angeles;  Flynn,  Louise  C,  Los  Angeles;  Ferguson, 
Martha  J.,  Sacramento;  Forderer,  Lilia  G.,  Alameda;  Forsyth,  Lillian 
M.,  San  Francisco;  Fulcher,  Carrie  R.,  Modoc;  Funk,  Maud,  Siskiyou; 
Furlong,  Judith  M.,  Los  Angeles;  Gates,  Jeanette  A:,  Kern;  Gaud, 
Katherine  A.,  Los  Angeles;  Gibbons,  Mrs.  L.  D.,  San  Luis  Obispo; 
Goetz,  John  Jacob,  Orange;  Goodhart,  Katherine  L.,  Riverside;  Green, 
Mrs.  Grace  Clarke,  Los  Angeles;  Hand-Snow,  M.  Ella,  Los  Angeles; 
Harding,  Mabel  E.,  Yuba;  Hartwell,  Flora,  Sacramento;  Hawk,  Mina, 
Modoc;  Hawkins,  Effle  Izah,  Santa  Clara;  Hay,  Bessie  Grafton,  Los 
Angeles;  Higgins,  Fanny,  Kern;  Hoff,  Clara,  Santa  Cruz;  Hoover, 
Bessie  B.,  Santa  Clara;  Hunt,  Aurora,  Sacramento;  Hunt,  Olive  B., 
Placer;  Hughes,  Walter  F.,  Los  Angeles;  Jarvis,  Margaret  Beatrice, 
San  Benito;  Johnson,  Albertina  L.,  San  Joaquin;  Jones,  Ida  Elizabeth, 
Butte;  Jones,  Retta  V.,  Alameda;  Jones,  Zella  M.,  Riverside;  Kelley, 
Maude  Lorena,  San  Diego;  Kels,  Anna  T.,  Los  Angeles;  Kendall, 
Lorena  M.,  Madera;  Kersell,  Isabel  M.,  Santa  Clara;  Klaus,  Bertha  J., 
San  Francisco;  Knox,  Bena  Isadore,  Los  Angeles;  Landrum,  Viola 
M.,  Fresno;  Lewis,  Sarah  B.,  El  Dorado;  Lobdell,  S.  Edna,  Los  An- 
geles; Lorbeer,  Melvin  Worden,  Los  Angeles;  Lyons,  W.  M.,  San 
Luis  Obispo;  Maloon,  Mrs.  Dicey  Shaw,  Alameda;  Manley,  Ida  M., 
San  Francisco;  Martin,  E.  Levenia,  Santa  Clara;  Martin,  May  Myrtle, 
Los  Angeles;  McCallum,  Helen  A.,  Los  Angeles;  McClatchy,  Ella 
Kelly,  Sacramento;  McCoy,  Jessie  A.,  Los  Angeles;  McGinn,  Annie, 
Tuolumne;  Muncy,  Prudence  Musick,  Del  Norte;  Munson,  G.  O., 
Sutter;  Murdock,  Ethel,  San  Joaquin;  Murphy,  Margaret  A.,  San 
Benito;  Neikirk,  Ellen  C,  Los  Angeles;  Nerell,  Esther  E.,  Santa  Clara; 
Nichols,  Cora  Edella,  Los  Angeles;  Nichols,  Mabel  E.,  San  Mateo; 
Ober,  Mary,  Los  Angeles;  Onyon,  Anna  N.,  San  Francisco;  Pepin, 
Florence  I.,  Santa  Cruz;  Peterson,  Gretta,  Sonoma;  Pierce,  Mrs.  S.  D., 
Tehama;  Plato,  Lillian  B.,  Los  Angeles;  Porter,  Carrie  E.,  Orange; 
Preston,  James  T.,  Alameda;  Purkitt,  Georgie  H.,  Glenn;  Reaves,  Alice 
Warren,  Tuolumne;  Reese,  Edna  May,  Placer;  Reeve,  Maria  Strange, 
Los  Angeles;  Reinhard,  James  Clarence,  Los  Angeles;  Rosasco,  Lenora 
A.,  Tuolumne;  Shackelford,  Fred  H.,  Sutter;  Short,  Edith  May,  Los 
Angeles;    Skillman,    Mrs.    I.    H.,    Modoc;    Smith,    Martha    M.,    Marin; 
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Spencer,  Adaline  N.,  Kern;  Supervielle,  Laura,  Tuolumne;  Sylva,  Isabel 
Cecelia,  Los  Angeles;  Talcott,  Frederick  W.,  Glenn;  Theller,  Olive 
E.,  Santa  Cruz;  Thomas,  Callie  Neel,  Merced;  Thompson,  Florence, 
San  Luis  Obispo;  Thornton,  Joseph,  Merced;  Troconiz,  Carmelita,  Los 
Angeles;  Turner,  L.  Lucile,  Stanislaus;  Vincent,  Grace  Churchill, 
Orange;  Valdes,  Anita  Duncan,  Sonoma;  Waite,  Belle  Lochhead,  San 
Joaquin;  Webb,  Carrie  M.,  Sacramento;  West,  Lulu  A.,  Glenn;  White, 
Abbie  G.,  Kern;  Whitman,  Nellie  P.,  Sacramento;  Wolfe,  Mrs.  F.  A., 
Stanislaus;  Wood,  Florence,  Sonoma;  Woodin,  Grace  Elizabeth,  Los 
Angeles;  Wright,  Helen  M.,  San  Joaquin;  Wright,  Minnie  N.,  Los 
Angeles;    Yorrell,  Anna   E.   Hazelton,   Marin. 


LIFE    DIPLOMAS— HIGH     SCHOOL    GRADE. 

Bacher,  J.  A.,  Monterey;  Bailey,  Forrest  Cutler,  Santa  Clara; 
Bovard,  Helen  C,  Los  Angeles;  Clayton,  Albert  B.,  Los  Angeles;  Du 
Bois,  Lucy  A.,  Los  Angeles;  Dunbar,  Florence,  San  Diego;  Hill,  Edith 
Louise,  Los  Angeles;  Howell,  Minnie  U.,  San  Joaquin;  Kimball,  Alice, 
San  Joaquin;  Minium,  Willis,  Alameda;  Netherton,  William  Bunyan, 
Sonoma;  Newell,  James  Blair,  Sonoma;  Schopbach,  Leonora,  Los 
Angeles;  Schopbach,  Mabel,  Los  Angeles;  Sheldon,  George  Maxfleld, 
Del  Norte;  Shepard,  Nellie  Bryant,  Alameda;  Small,  Pearl  M.,  San 
Benito;  Sullivan,  Katherin  E.,  Santa  Cruz;  Twining,  Harry  La  Verne, 
Los  Angeles;  Weh,  Edna  Geneva,  Los  Angeles;  White,  Vera,  Santa 
Cruz;  Woodburn,  Bernice  Emilia,  Solano;  Yoch,  Josephine,  Los 
Angeles. 

LIFE    DIPLOMAS— SPECIAL    GRADE. 

Dickison,  Jennie  Mae,  Los  Angeles;   Stark,  Harriet  B.,  Los  Angeles. 

LIFE   DIPLOMA— KINDERGARTEN    GRADE. 

Moore,  Katharine,  Los  Angeles. 

UNIVERSITY    DOCUMENTS. 

Cook,  E.  Gertrude,  Tehama,  U.  C;  Hathaway,  Chat  Louise,  Sonoma, 
U.  C;  Searcy,  Charles  L.,  Sonoma,  Stanford;  Stockman,  Dora  I.,  Los 
Angeles,  U.  C;   Jess.   Teressa  Raubena,  Alameda,  U.  C. 

NORMAL  DOCUMENTS. 

Bushnell,  Lovina  S.,  Solano;  Bollinger,  Lela  Gertrude,  Los  Angeles; 
Calder,  Jessie,  Los  Angeles;  Cassiday,  Mary  A.,  Sacramento;  Farney, 
Julia,  Santa  Clara;  Gibson,  Eva  Gertrude,  Sonoma;  Groenendyke, 
Elizabeth,  Los  Angeles;  Halliday,  Jean  B.,  Solano;  Harter,  Anna, 
Sonoma;  Hoffman,  F.  W.,  Sonoma;  Jesson,  Mabel  Helen,  Los  Angeles; 
Kingsbury,  M.  Alice,  San  Joaquin;  Lee,  Nettie  H.,  Los  Angeles;  Mc- 
Kiernan,  Elizabeth  J.,  Santa  Clara;  Montfort,  Alice  B.,  Sacramento; 
Murdock,  Ethel,  San  Joaquin;  Myers,  Rachel  Maude,  Amador;  Myers, 
Elizabeth  F.,  Fresno;  Nerell,  Esther  E.,  Santa  Clara;  Payne,  Alice, 
Los  Angeles;  Peterson,  Carrie  M.,  Siskiyou;  Peterson,  Gretta,  Sonoma; 
Smith,  Harriet  Porcher,  Sonoma;  Spangler,  Katherine,  Glenn;  Spinner, 
Mabelle  Lucile,  Los  Angeles;  Whetsell,  Agnes  M.,  Los  Angeles; 
Urquhart,  Bessie  Cameron,  Sacramento;  Wright,  Minnie  N.,  Los 
Angeles. 
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Western    School    News. 

Meetings. 


The  California  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation will  meet  at  Santa  Cruz, 
December,  1907.  Morris  E.  Dailey, 
San  Jose,  President;  Mrs.  M.  M. 
Fitz  Gerald,  405  Fillmore  Street, 
Secretary. 

Northern  California  Teachers' 
Association,  Sacramento;  C.  H. 
Camper,    Chico,    Pres.      Oct.    22-25. 


Southern  California  Teachers' 
Association  will  meet  December 
20  and  21,  at  Dos  Angeles.  H.  A. 
Adrian,   Santa  Barbara,  President. 

National  Educational  Associa- 
tion, Cleveland,  Ohio;  E.  G. 
Cooley,  President,  Chicago;  Irwin 
Shepard,  Secretary,  Winona,  Minn. 


NOTES 

Dr.  A.  A.  Suzzalo  after  completing  the  course  of  study  for  the 
schools  of  San  Francisco  gave  a  course  of  lectures  to  the  teachers  of 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Twelve  lady  applicants  were  refused  admission  to  Stanford  Uni- 
versity on  account  of  the  500  limit  as  provided  for  by  the  late  Mrs. 
Stanford. 

Miss  Margaret  I.  Poore  of  Shasta  County  is  now  principal  of  the 
Princeton   Schools,   Colusa   County. 

The  State  Normal  School  at  Chico  has  opened.  There  are  a  num- 
ber of  improvements,  both  in  equipment  and  buildings. 

A  series  of  lectures  will  be  given  by  the  Department  of  Education 
of  the  University  of  California  during  the  first  semester  of  the 
academic   year    1907-98,   in    Oakland,    as   follows: 

The  Philosophy  of  Education,  Prof.  Howison;  the  nature,  aims, 
instruments  and  methods  of  education,  and  its  right  organization  in 
institutions;    Saturday  from  10  to  12. 

School  Supervision,  Assistant  Prof.  Dresslar;  seminary  for  the 
study  of  problems  in  the  organization,  grading  and  management  of 
schools:  Saturdays  from  8  to  10  a.  m.  Admission  only  on  consultation 
with  the  instructor  in  charge. 

Seminary  for  the  Study  of  Children,  Associate  Prof.  Dresslar;  Tues- 
days 3  to  5  p.  m.  Admission  only  on  consultation  with  the  instructor 
in  charge. 

The  Art  of  Class  Teaching,  Mr.  Heaton;  general  method;  the 
specific  value,  aim  and  method  of  each  of  the  several  subjects  taught 
in  elementary  schools;    Saturdays  from  10  a.  m.  to  12m. 

Introduction  to  Educational  Method,  Assistant  Prof.  Rugh:  lect- 
ures, readings  and  school  observation;  Tuesdays  4  p.  m.;  Saturdays 
8  a.  m. 
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Supt.  Darke  of  San  Luis  Obispo  County  held  his  institute  August 
13,  14-15.  Supt.  Adrain  of  Santa  Barbara,  and  Prof.  T.  H.  Kirk  of 
Los  Angeles  were  the  instructors. 

Supt.  Lindsay  of  Fresno  County  has  announced  that  he  will  re- 
quire a  strict  observance  of  flag  day. 

The  people  will  vote  school  tax.  The  city  of  Los  Angeles  voted 
$250,000  special  tax,  with  only  261  opposing  votes. 

The  building  of  the  State  Normal  School,  San  Francisco,  is  nearing 
completion.     It  will  be  a  model  of  its  kind. 

The  city  of  Pasadena  has  arranged  a  special  tax  of  $94,352  for  an 
increase  in  teachers'   salaries. 

The  trustees  of  the  Weaverville  School  announce  that  they  do  not 
have  an  application  for  the  principalship  of  the  school. 


Eureka,  California,  August  6,  1907. 
Dear  Sir. — I  thought  I  would  tell  you  of  the  advance  in  wages  of  the 
primary  and  grammar  schools.     The  following  gives  the  situation  in 
a  nutshell: 


Grades. 

Number  of  Teachers. 

Old  salary. 

New  salary. 

1,  2,  3,  4,  5, 

25 

$650 

$  720 

6,   7, 

5 

750 

780 

8, 

2 

800 

840 

Principals, 

5 

900 

1020 

They  are  now  paid  by  the  year  at  the  end  of  each  month.  The 
schools  now  close  at  3  o'clock  in  the  4,  5,  6,  7,  8;  at  2  in  the  1,  2;  at 
2:30  in  the  3rd.    In  the  High  School  we  will  close  at  3 :  30. 

The  two  additional  teachers  were  selected  for  the  High  School, 
as  prophecy  stated.  School  will  begin  on  the  12th  of  August,  and  I 
have  every  thing  bought  and  laid  down  here  for  the  opening.  There 
will  be  no  delay  on  account  of  lack  of  books.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  get  a  music  and  drawing  teacher,  but  the  matter  is  simply  post- 
poned, it  will  come  in  time.  The  matter  of  manual  training  is  in  the 
same  situation.  It  is  best  perhaps  not  to  change  things  too  much  at 
once.  I  see  you  have  consented  to  come  up  to  the  county  institute. 
Please  do  not  go  back  on  that  determination.  I  was  pleased  that  I 
got  my  name  in  the  "Western  Journal." 

Very  truly  yours, 

D.  L.  THORNBURY, 
City  Superintendent  of  Schools. 


CHANGES    AT    STANFORD. 
A    number    of    changes    have    been    made    in    the    Department    of 
Education    at    Stanford    for    the    coming    year.     Professor    Cubberley 
remains,  though  he  has  had  many  attractive  offers  to  go  to  positions 
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in  the  East.  Professor  Henry  Suzzallo  has  been  borrowed  from 
Stanford  by  Teachers'  College  at  Columbia  University  for  a  period 
of  two  years,  and  has  been  given  leave  of  absence  for  that  length 
of  time.  Professor  Suzzallo  has  been  made  an  Adjunct  Professor  at 
Columbia  and  given  the  Department  of  Elementary  Education,  from 
which  Dr.  Frank  McMurry  is  to  be  absent  on  leave. 

In  Professor  Suzzallo's  place  at  Stanford  Professor  Percy  E. 
Davidson  has  been  elected  as  an  Assistant  Professor  of  Education. 
Professor  Davidson  has  done  graduate  work  at  Harvard  and  Columbia, 
and  for  the  past  year  has  been  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  New 
York  City  College  for  the  Training  of  Teachers. 

Professor  Frank  E.  Thompson,  who  was  to  have  returned  to  Stan- 
ford this  year  as  an  Instructor  in  Education,  has  been  elected  Pro- 
fessor of  Education  at  the  University  of  Colorado  and  has  accepted 
that  position  instead,  being  released  from  Stanford  to  accept  the  new 
position.     This  place  has  not  yet  been  filled. 

Suzzallo,  Davidson  and  Thompson  are  all  former  graduates  of 
Stanford,  and  all  three  were  at  one  time  connected  with  the  San 
Francisco  Normal  School. 


SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

More  than  any  one  else  should  give  constant  care  and  attention  to  their 
Hair.  The  inactivity,  close  confinement  indoors,  the  drying  and  poisonous 
effect  of  chalk  dust  all  combine  to  destroy  the  healthy  growth  of  the  hair. 

SCALP   EXAMINATION    FREE 

DOES  YOUR   SCALP   ITCH? 

HAS  YOUR   HAIR   LOST   ITS   LUSTRE? 

IS   IT  TURNING   GRAY   PREMATURELY? 

HAVE   YOU    DANDRUFF? 

IS  YOUR   HAIR   FALLING? 

In  fact,  is  anything  wrong  with  your  Hair?  If  so,  let  us  make  free 
examination,  state  condition  of  your  Hair  and,  if  you  so  desire,  treat  your 
scalp.    We  know  How. 

REFERENCES  FROM  PROMINENT  EDUCATORS. 

Cosgrove's   Hair  Stores 

1718  Sacramento  Street San    Francisco 

2313    Telegraph    Avenue Berkeley 

206  Second  Avenue San   Mateo 


Homerian  Hall 

Hoitt  School  for  Boys 


Will  open  thirty-third  semester 
August  12,  1907,  in  new  home 
adjoining  Stanford  University 
grounds,  Palo  Alto,  California. 


German,  Spanish 
French,  Italian 


IN  TEN  WEEKS  you  can  at  your  own  home,  by  the  Meister- 
schaft  System  learn  to  speak  fluently  Spanish,  French, 
Italian  or  German.  Pupils  taught  as  if  actually  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  teacher.  Terms  $5.00  for  each  language.  Ques- 
tions answered  and-  exercises  corrected  free  of  charge.  Part 
1  (3  Lessons)  sent  on  receipt  of  25  cents.  MEISTEKSCHAPT 
PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  210  Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


COLORADO  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


Fred   Dick,   ex-State   Supt.,   Manager,   hl545 

Glenarm    St.,    Denver,    Colo.,    Boston,    New 

York,    Chicago,    Des    Moines,    Denver,    Salt 

Atlanta.      TEACHERS    WANTING-    POSITIONS 


Lake   City,    Los   Angeles,    Harrisburg, 
SHOULD  REGISTER  WITH  US. 

There  is  a  demand  now  for  teachers  in  rural  schools  in  Colorado.  We  are  also 
receiving  calls  for  teachers  for  positions  to  be  filled  in  December  and  January.  This 
is  the  time  to  register. 


New  High  School  Books 

GOOD     ONES 


The  Elements  of  Geometry $1.25 

By  Walter  N.  Bush  and  John  B.  Clarke. 

A  systematic  and  logical  presentation 
of  essentials.  The  arrangement  of 
theorems  in  groups  is  as  original  as  it 
is   effective. 

The   First   Year  of   Latin $1.00 

By  W.  B.  Gunnison  and  W.  S.  Harley. 

The  First  Tear  Latin  Book  is  designed 
especially  to  meet  the  needs  of  be- 
ginners. The  subject  is  logically  and 
clearly  presented,  with  frequent  re- 
views. The  vocabulary  is  that  of 
Caesar,  in  order  that  the  pupil  may  be 
prepared  for  reading  that  text. 

Caesar's  Gallic  War $1.25 

By  W.  B.  Gunnison  and  W.  S.  Harley. 

The  only  Caesar  that  combines  all  the 
text,  the  grammar  and  the  composition 
required  for  Second  Year  Latin  work; 
compact,  economical,  attrative,  practical. 
Many  illustrations  and  colored  maps 
serve  to  adorn  the  book. 


SILVER,  BURDETT  &  CO. 

NEW  YORK    BOSTON    CHICAGO 
W.  G.  HARTRANFT,  Mgr.  Pacific  Coast  Division 

First  National  Bank,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


DOLLARS. 

If  you  wish  your  dollars  to  earn  the 
most  for  you,  consistent  with  safety, 
place  them  where  they  will  be  kept 
in  ceaseless  activity  and  earn  you 
legitimately  twelve  per  cent,  per 
annum.  We  will  be  glad  to  tell  you 
all  about  it,  for  your  information,  and 
for  your  investment,  if  you  so  desire. 
Write  us  today. 


tea#      CASH  STORE     \$ 

NOW  NO.  14TO  24  STEUART  ST.S.  F.  ONLY 
WHOLESALE  MAILORDER  RATES  TO  FAMILIES 
WRITE  US   FOR    PRICED    CATALOG    SAVES    H 


New  Ideas. 


and 
We 


We  will  consider   the   publication  of  anything    new 
practical  in  the  line  of  School  Aids,  Apparatus,  etc. 
solicit  correspondence  along  this  line. 

The  WHITAKER  &  RAY  CO.,  Educational  Publishers 

143  GROVE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


SAN    hKANCISCei 

PUBLIC  LIBRARY 
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EDITORIAL, 


Alameda  County  and  Teachers'  Salaries. 

The  Recent  Victory. 

After  a  long  campaign  of  education,  and  a  hard  fight  at 
the  end,  a  rather  notable  victory  has  just  been  won  in  Alameda 
County,  and  as  a  result  of  it  the  salaries  of  teachers  there 
will  be  very  materially  advanced.  In  Oakland  the  beginning 
salary  of  a  grade  teacher  has  been  fixed  at  $780,  and  in  six 
years  the  salary  is  to  advance  by  automatic  increases  up  to 
$1200.  The  salaries  of  principals  and  high  school  teachers 
have  also  been  increased  accordingly.  The  schools  of  Berke- 
ley and  Alameda  are  also  to  share  in  the  good  fortune.  These 
three  cities  ought  now  to  command  the  best  teachers  of  the 
surrounding  region. 

The  fight  was  won  against  much  opposition,  and  in  the 
end  was  carried  to  a  successful  finish  by  the  organized  efforts 
of  the  men  of  the  three  school  departments.  When  men 
(with  votes)  organize  and  show  a  sufficiently  united  front  the 
tax-levying  authorities  will  listen,  though  they  will  usually 
pay  little  attention  to  an  organization  of  women,  however 
just  their  claims  or  however  ably  they  may  be  presented.  If 
women  teachers  are  ever  to  receive  adequate  salaries  there 
must  be  more  men  in  the  teaching  profession.  Not  only  are 
higher  salaries  necessary  to  attract  men,  but  the  higher  salaries 
paid  them  in  turn  have  an  upward  influence  on  the  salaries 
of  all  other  teachers  in  the  school  department.  The  best 
thing  which  the  women  of  many  school  departments  could 
do  for  themselves  would  be  to  urge  the  employment  of  more 
strong  and  capable  men.  The  more  it  is  necessary  to  pay  to 
get  these  men  the  better  it  will  ultimately  be  for  the  women. 
A  school  department  made  up  almost  entirely  of  women  is 
nearly  always  a  low  salaried  department.     This  is  no  reflec- 
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tion  on  women  teachers,  but  merely  the  statement  of  an 
economic  and  political  condition.  Any  school  superintendent 
who  has  tried  to  get  salary  increases  for  a  department  made 
up  almost  wholly  of  women  will  recognize  the  truth  of  this 
at  once. 

Are  the  New  Salaries  Large? 

While  the  new  salaries  at  Oakland  seem  high,  compared 
with  the  usual  salaries  of  teachers,  they  are  not  really  so,  but 
are  still  below  what  is  paid  in  many  other  callings  which 
demand  far  less  training,  experience  and  strength,  and  which 
are  of  far  less  usefulness  to  society  or  to  the  state.  The 
illustrations  of  this  are  of  so  common  an  occurrence  as  to 
be  familiar  to  almost  everyone.  In  but  few  towns  or  cities 
does  the  teacher  receive  as  much  pay  per  year  as  the  janitor 
of  the  school  house,  the  policeman  on  the  streets,  a  clerk  in 
a  city  office,  or  an  employee  in  other  branches  of  the  city  or 
county  service  not  under  labor  union  conditions.  When  we 
pass  from  the  purely  civic  conditions  to  labor  union  conditions 
there  are  but  few  teachers,  either  in  the  elementary  schools 
or  the  high  schools,  who  receive  as  much  as  a  carpenter,  a 
plasterer,  a  bricklayer,  a  stonemason,  or  a  plumber.  The  differ- 
ence is  not  one  of  brains  or  the  difficulty  of  the  work,  but  one 
of  public  recognition.  Most  men  who  would  admit  the  desir- 
ability of  giving  a  carpenter  or  a  brickmason  five  dollars  a 
day  would  object  vigorously  to  giving  a  teacher  a  hundred 
dollars  a  month. 

What  Teaching  Really  Means. 

To  most  people  teaching  is  only  teaching  and  nothing 
more.  Many  people  claim  to  believe  that  the  pay  is  already 
large  for  the  work  required.  It  is  of  course  hard  for  an 
average  citizen,  who  thinks  of  all  employments  as  merely  so 
much  physicial  work,  to  appreciate  the  labor  or  the  difficulties 
of  teaching.  Teaching  is  mental  rather  than  physical  labor, 
and  so  few  people  work  enough  with  their  heads  to  weary 
them  that  it  is  naturally  difficult  for  the  great  mass  of  man- 
kind to  fully  appreciate  the  exhaustion  that  follows  high 
tension  mental  work.  It  is  not  understandable  because  it  has 
never  been  experienced. 

Thanks  to  a  growing  public  intelligence  there  are  those 
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in  every  community  who  do  appreciate  what  the  life  and  work 
of  a  teacher  means,  not  only  to  the  teacher  but  to  the  com- 
munity and  the  nation  as  well,  and  it  must  be  the  work  of  the 
teaching  force  to  arouse  these  people  and  get  them  into  action 
on  the  subject.  They  cannot  be  expected  to  take  the  initiative 
in  the  matter,  but  they  frequently  render  valuable  assistance 
when  teachers  lead  the  way. 

Of  all  the  agencies  working  for  the  improvement  of  the 
institutions  of  democracy  the  public  schools  stand  first,  and 
the  teacher,  if  he  or  she  be  a  teacher  in  the  real  sense  of  the 
term,  does  not  yield  first  place  in  the  importance  of  the  work 
to  any  person  or  profession.  The  future  of  our  free  institu- 
tions lies  in  the  keeping  of  our  public  school  teachers,  and 
we  must  insist  that  a  work  so  important  shall  receive  a  reward 
commensurate  with  its  importance. 

Pay  Not  Sufficient  for  the  Grade  of  Intelligence  Demanded. 

A  generation  or  two  ago  teaching  was  an  occupation 
rather  than  a  profession.  Little  or  no  training  was  demanded 
for  the  work,  and  the  standards  of  admission  and  retention 
everywhere  were  low.  A  man  taught  school  when  he  had 
nothing  else  to  do,  much  as  he  would  clerk  in  a  store  or  work 
in  a  mill.  Today  this  has  been  entirely  changed  in  most 
sections  of  the  country,  and  is  nowhere  true  in  California. 
We  demand  a  standard  of  education,  and  rightly  too,  which 
is  far  in  advance  of  what  would  be  warranted  by  the  salary 
paid.  Not  until  the  prospective  teacher  has  reached  the  age 
of  twenty  is  she  ready  to  enter  the  schools,  and  not  until 
twenty-three  is  she  ready  to  enter  the  high  schools.  Years 
of  careful  preparation  are  demanded,  first  in  the  high  schools 
and  then  in  the  normal  school  or  the  university.  Only  those 
possessed  of  certain  natural  qualities,  a  good  physical  con- 
stitution, a  strong  determination,  a  devotion  to  the  calling, 
and,  not  least,  a  considerable  sum  of  money,  can  hope  to  make 
successful  teachers  and  to  obtain  the  more  desirable  teaching 
positions. 

We  demand  a  higher  grade  of  intelligence  and  more  ex- 
tensive general  and  special  preparation  for  the  work  of  teach- 
ing than  for  any  other  branch  of  the  state  service,  and  pay  it 
the  least.  The  kind  of  teachers  we  want  to  attract  to  and 
keep  in  the  work  are  the  equal  in  intelligence  and  ability  of 
those  who  enter  any  other  profession,  and  we  cannot  continue 
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to  stultify  ourselves  by  paying  the  teacher  at  a  rate  which 
drives  bright  young  men  and  women  into  other  professions 
and  which  makes  the  work  prohibitive  to  the  kind  of  men 
and  women  we  desire  to  keep. 

The  Trying  Character  of  the  Work. 

Mothers  frequently  break  down  under  the  nervous  strain 
of  two  or  three  children  in  the  home.  Such  can  perhaps 
appreciate  something  of  the  tremendous  tax  on  the  nervous 
energy  of  a  teacher  in  handling  fifty  children  in  our  public 
schools.  Those  who  have  never  taught  can  have  but  a  slight 
conception  of  the  nervous  strain  under  which  teachers  work. 
The  teacher  of  strong  physique  does  not  show  it  at  first,  but 
in  the  course  of  years  it  begins  to  tell  altogether  too  plainly. 
The  four  or  five  hours  in  a  school  room,  under  the  required 
conditions  of  mental  alertness  and  the  unbroken  strain,  require 
a  strength  of  body  and  of  mind  as  great  as  any  form  of 
professional  work.  The  strain  of  the  yearly  routine  is  such 
that  physical  and  mental  exhaustion  usually  follows.  The 
number  of  cases  of  physical  breakdown  among  teachers  is 
greater  than  among  the  members  of  any  other  profession. 
In  toiling  to  improve  the  life  of  the  nation  the  teacher  wears 
out  her  own.  The  cause  of  these  breakdowns  are  numerous, 
but  not  least  among  the  causes  are  insufficient  nourishment 
and  overwork,  necessitated  by  the  demands  of  work  and  the 
small  salary  paid  for  the  service  rendered.  In  an  attempt  to 
raise  the  pay  to  a  living  basis  or  to  lay  aside  a  little  for  the 
time  when  the  teacher  will  no  longer  be  able  to  teach,  the 
teacher  breaks  down. 

The  "Short  Hours"  and  the  "Long  Vacation." 

The  "short  hours"  and  the  "long  vacation"  of  the  teacher 
are  the  envy  of  many  who  do  not  understand  their  real 
significance.  There  are  some  teachers,  to  be  sure,  who  do 
their  daily  work  with  something  of  the  ease  of  mechanical 
labor,  and  with  little  outside  preparation  or  the  expenditure 
of  much  nervous  energy.  A  few  such  are  especially  strong 
teachers,  both  as  to  training  and  physique,  but  the  large 
majority  of  such  merely  testify  to  the  inadequacy  of  present 
salaries.  If  salaries  were  what  they  ought  to  be  there  would 
be  enough  really  competent  teachers  to  take  the  places  of  all 
such  mechanical  workers.     The  real  teacher  has  daily  prepara- 
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tion  to  make,  professional  and  cultural  reading  to  do.  lines 
of  study  to  carry  along,  visits  to  make,  and,  most  of  all,  the 
need  of  replenishing  the  store  of  vital  energy.  He  (or  she) 
must  work  hard  to  keep  mentally  alert  and  efficient.  The 
teacher,  during  term  time,  has  less  time  for  calls  and  social 
pleasures  than  almost  any  other  person  in  the  community. 
The  "long  vacation,"  too,  should  be  a  time  of  rest  and  per- 
sonal growth.  There  are  numerous  summer  schools  and 
meetings  to  which  teachers  may  resort  for  new  ideas  and 
new  inspiration,  and  there  is  always  travel,  one  of  the  best 
of  instructors,  from  which  almost  every  teacher  could  learn 
much  that  would  redound  to  the  value  of  the  school.  Some 
few  teachers  spend  their  little  spare  money  in  these  ways, 
but  the  great  majority  are  compelled  to  stay  at  home  where 
living  is  cheap,  or  to  earn  their  living  at  some  employment  to 
cover  the  long  months  between  pay  days.  Just  in  proportion 
as  a  teacher  has  to  work  at  carpentering,  clerking  in  a  store, 
waiting  on  a  table,  or  a  number  of  other  occupations  in 
which  teachers  are  at  present  forced  to  engage,  he  (or  she) 
is  that  much  less  a  teacher  and  that  much  less  worth  the  pay 
which  he  already  receives. 

Further  Advances  Should  be  Made. 

The  work  of  the  teachers  of  Alameda  County  is  worthy 
of  much  commendation,  and  the  salary  schedule  as  fixed  by 
the  city  of  Oakland  is  a  worthy  step  in  advance.  While  the 
salaries  there  are  still  too  low  to  make  teaching  a  real  pro- 
fession, we  are  nevertheless  thankful  for  the  increases  which 
have  been  obtained.  The  work  of  this  county  and  of  the 
three  bay  cities  should  be  stimulus  to  other  counties,  cities 
and  towns  to  make  similar  advances.  When  we  consider  the 
importance  of  the  service  rendered,  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  preparation  demanded,  the  personal  qualities  requisite  for 
the  work,  and  the  difficult  and  wearing  nature  of  the  service, 
we  should  stand  for  a  minimum  salary  of  $1000  a  year  for 
any  teacher  other  than  beginners  in  the  work.  Do  this,  and 
abolish  the  senseless  annual  re-election  of  teachers,  making  a 
teacher's  position  permanent,  after  trial,  until  notified  that 
services  are  no  longer  desired,  and  with  the  reasons  for  the 
action,  and  teaching  will  be  well  on  the  road  to  becoming  a 
high  grade  profession,  and  the  results  obtained  in  our  schools 
can  be  correspondingly  increased. 

Ellwood  P.  Cubberley. 
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The  Scholia  Club. 

The  Scholia  Club  is  composed  of  twenty-five  serious 
mined  school  masters  who  devote  themselves  to  the  considera- 
tion of  matters  pertaining  to  their  work.  At  a  recent  banquet 
Principal  Armstrong  of  the  Alameda  schools  read  a  fine  paper 
on  literature  in  the  grades.  After  a  varied  and  interesting  dis- 
cussion on  whether  character  or  pleasure  should  be  the  definite 
aim  in  teaching  literature,  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
formulate  definite  principles.  There  is  but  one  aim  in 
literature  and  that  is  to  get  the  greatest  pleasure  in  search  of 
truth.  It  is  the  eternal  quest  of  truth.  Character  and 
pleasure  are  but  the  side  lights.     Truth  is  the  ultimate  object. 


The  San  Francisco  Course  of  Study. 

The  Board  of  Education  has  issued  a  new  course  of  study 
for  the  San  Francisco  schools.  The  arithmetic  and  spelling 
shows  the  work  of  Deputy  Supt.  Suzzalo,  and  embodies  the 
methods  he  has  been  advocating  at  the  various  institutes  and 
teachers'  meetings.  The  grammar  reading  and  literature 
language  and  composition  and  other  branches  show  the  skill- 
ful hand  of  Deputy  Supt.  T.  L.  Heaton.  There  is  no  one 
engaged  in  grade  work  in  the  state  that  has  a  more  masterly 
common  sense  knowledge  and  the  ability  to  apply  it  in  the 
work  of  the  grades  than  Supt.  Heaton.  The  introduction  to 
language  and  composition  is  a  model  of  its  kind.  The  first 
paragraphs  read  as  follows  : 

One  aim  of  education  is  correct  thinking.  Composition  is 
training  the  child  to  think  and  to  express  his  thoughts  in  good 
English.  As  reading  should  be  from  the  first  a  thought- 
getting  process,  so  composition  should  be  always  a  thought- 
expressing  process.  Thinking  must  come  before  expression. 
Too  often  children  are  asked  to  express  something  when  they 
have  thought  nothing.  Even  the  formal  drill  for  fixing  cer- 
tain forms  in  language  should  have  a  thought  content.  The 
teacher,  therefore,  must  stimulate  or  awaken  thought  in  the 
child  before  asking  for  its  expression.  The  expression  of  the 
thought  leads  to  greater  clearness,  so  reforming  and  recasting 
the  sentence,  paragraph  or  composition  gives  better  language 
and  clearer  thought.  Correction  is,  therefore,  an  essential 
part  of  composition.     It  must,  however,  be  only  such  as  will 
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help  the  child  to  better  self-expression.     Suit  the  corrections 
to  the  age  and  development  of  the  child. 

The  suggested  time  schedule  for  day  elementary  schools  is 
a  well  considered  arrangement,  and  the  outlines  are  carefully 

performed. 

*     *     * 

Miss  Lew  Ball,  formerly  of  Oakland  schools,  has  been 
appointed  a  deputy  superintendent  of  schools  by  Supt.  Ron- 
covieri,  vice  Suzzalo  resigned.  This  is  an  excellent  appoint- 
ment as  Miss  Ball  is  quiet,  unassuming  worker,  with  large 
experience,  and  a  keen  grasp  of  elementary  school  work. 


The  State  Teachers'  Association  to  be  held  at  Santa  Cruz 
in  December  promises  to  be  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  the 
Association.  President  Daily  has  been  active  in  making  local 
arrangements  at  Santa  Cruz  for  the  comfort  and  convenience 
of  the  members  and  a  large  attendance  is  already  assured. 


Prizes  for  Design  and  Motto. 

The  California  Promotion  Committee  offers  a  prize  of 
$25  for  the  best  design  of  an  emblem,  and  an  additional  prize 
of  $10  for  the  best  motto,  to  have  not  more  than  three  words, 
expressive  of  the  pre-eminence  of  California.  The  Committee 
desires  to  obtain  an  attractive  and  significant  emblem  with 
catchy,  epigramatic  motto  showing  California's  chief  char- 
acteristic, the  same  to  be  used  on  letter  heads  and  publications 
of  the  Committee. 

The  judges  of  the  contest  will  be  Dr.  Benjamin  Ide 
Wheeler,  President  of  the  University  of  California;  Dr.  David 
Starr  Jordan,  President  of  the  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University; 
Charles  Sedgwick  Aiken,  editor  of  Sunset  Magazine ;  Hamilton 
M.  Wright,  editor  of  Overland  Monthly;  Charles  Amadon 
Moody,  editor  of  Out  West  Magazine. 

The  conditions  of  the  contest  are  as  follows : 

The  contest  is  open  to  all  citizens  of  California. 

Any  number  of  emblems  and  mottos  may  be  submitted  by 
one  individual. 

.  The  contest  will  close  December  1,  1907.     All  manuscripts 
and  drawings  must  be  submitted  by  that  date. 
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Designs  and  mottos  must  be  sent  in  unmarked  envelopes 
accompanied  by  another  envelope  enclosing  name  and  address 
of  sender.  These  envelopes  to  be  enclosed  in  third  envelope 
addressed  to  "Judges  of  Design  and  Motto  Contest,  care  The 
California  Promotion  Committee,  Union  Square,  San  Fran- 
cisco." These  will  be  numbered  as  received  and  the  envelopes 
containing  names  of  contestants  will  not  be  opened  until  award 
is  made. 

The  limit  of  words  in  the  motto  is  three.  Mottoes  of  one 
or  two  words  will  receive  preference  in  the  decision. 

Designs  must  be  drawn  in  ink,  in  manner  suitable  for  re- 
production ;  its  availability  in  this  respect  will  be  a  determining 
factor  in  selection. 

The  California  Promotion  Committee  reserves  the  right 
to  control  exclusively  the  design  and  motto  selected  by  the 
judges. 

Rejected  copy  and  drawings  will  be  returned  if  requested 
and  if  proper  postage  be  sent  therefor. 


National  Educational  Association  of  the 
United  States. 

To  Active  Members  not  at  the  Los  Angeles  Convention: 

I  am  confident  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  be  assured,  as 
you  have  doubtless  learned  in  part  through  the  daily  press, 
that  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  Convention  at  Los  Angeles  was 
in  every  way  successful  and  worthy  as  the  closing  event  of  the 
first  half  century  of  the  Association's  history. 

RAILROAD    RATES. 

The  long  delay  in  the  granting  of  rates  by  the  railroads  east 
of  Chicago  and  the  Mississippi  river,  and  the  fact  that  some 
lines  did  not  offer  the  rates  at  all,  operated  to  reduce  the  at- 
tendance; yet  the  meeting  proved  to  be  one  of  the  largest  four 
in  the  history  of  the  Association,  two  of  which  have  been  held 
in  Los  Angeles. 

It  will  interest  you  to  know  that  the  long  contest  with 
certain  railway  lines  before  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission concerning  the  convention  rates  resulted  finally  in 
our   favor;   and    it   is   now   established   beyond   question,   by 
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several  rulings  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  that, 
while  carriers  may  not  collect  membership  fees,  it  is  legal  and 
proper  that  special  rates  for  any  convention  may  be  limited 
to  the  members  of  the  association  holding  the  convention,  and 
that  the  validation  of  the  return  portion  of  the  railroad  ticket 
may  be  confined  to  those  holding  certificates  of  membership 
in  the  Association. 

The  final  ruling  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
establishing  this  decision  beyond  question  was  not  promulgated 
until  June  21,  the  day  before  the  first  day  of  sale  of  N.  E.  A. 
tickets.  Although  this  result  was  accepted  by  all  the  lines, 
with  a  few  individual  exceptions,  it  was  too  late  to  secure 
participation  in  the  rate  by  the  lines  that  had  not  previously 
announced  concurrence. 

ENROLLMENT. 

Los  Angeles  and  California  fully  redeemed  their  pledge  of 
5,000  members  from  the  state,  and  far  exceeded  all  promises 
in  the  cordiality  of  their  welcome  and  the  bountiful  hospitality 
of  their  entertainment.  It  is  notable  that  the  attendance  from 
certain  western  and  Rocky  Mountain  states,  outside  of  Cali- 
fornia, exceeded  the  attendance  from  those  states  at  any  pre- 
vious convention ;  Arizona  leading  with  507  members,  a  num- 
ber nearly  equal  to  its  entire  teaching  force. 

THE   ANNUAL   BUSINESS   MEETING. 

The  annual  meeting  of  active  members  was  largely  at- 
tended and  the  business  of  the  Association  was  transacted  with 
unusual  harmony  and  unanimity.  The  Act  of  Incorporation 
passed  by  Congress,  and  the  By-Laws  proposed  at  the  last 
meeting  of  active  members  were  adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote. 
The  text  of  the  Act  of  Incorporation  and  of  the  new  By-Laws, 
as  adopted,  may  be  found  in  the  Anniversary  Volume,  pp. 
21  to  28. 

The  report  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  showed  an  addition 
of  $5,000  to  the  permanent  fund  during  the  year,  and  that 
the  total  fund  on  July  1,  1907,  amounted  to  $160,100. 

The  Treasurer's  report  showed  for  the  year  the  following : 
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RECEIPTS. 


Balance  brought  forward  from  the  year 

ending  June  31,  1906 $13,847.00 

Receipts    for    year    July    1,    1906,    to 

June  30,    1907 19,90978    $33,756.78 


DISBURSEMENTS. 

Amount     transferred     to     Permanent 

Fund    $  5,000.00 

Total  expenses  for  year 26,276.35    $31,276.35 

Balance  in  treasury,  June  30,  1907.  ...  $  2,480.43 

The  Secretary's  report  showed,  among  other  things,  a  total 
enrollment  of  active  members  for  the  year,  of  5,174  compared 
with  5,261  the  previous  year,  a  net  loss  of  87  members.  It 
was  anticipated  that  the  omission  of  the  San  Francisco  meet- 
ing would  result  in  a  large  reduction  in  the  number  of  active 
members.  While  a  larger  number  than  usual  discontinued 
membership,  the  majority  of  this  number  were  from  those 
who  became  active  members  because  of  temporary  interest  in 
the  Boston,  St.  Louis,  and  Asbury  Park  conventions,  and 
whose  withdrawal  is  not  a  serious  loss.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  were  added  during  the  year  608  new  members,  most  of 
whom  are  teachers  holding  prominent  educational  positions 
and  who  were  influenced  alone  by  their  desire  to  become  per- 
manently connected  with  the  future  work  of  the  Association. 
The  gratifying  addition  of  so  many  new  members  of  this  class, 
in  a  year  when  no  convention  was  held,  was  largely  due  to  the 
co-operation  of  active  members  and  especially  of  state  directors 
in  their  respective  states. 

NEW   DEPARTMENTS. 

Three  new  departments  were  added,  increasing  the  number 
to  twenty-one,  viz., 

Department  of  Technical  Education  (authorized  at  the 
Asbury  Park  meeting). 

Department  of  Rural  School  and  Industrial  Education. 

Department  of  Educational  Committees  of  Women's  Clubs. 

The  petition  for  this  last  department  represented  the  educa- 
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tional  committees  of  the  following  national  organizations : 
The  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs;  The  National 
Congress  of  Mothers ;  The  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae ; 
The  National  Society  of  the  Daughters  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution; The  Women's  Christian  Temperance  Union;  The 
National  Council  of  Jewish  Women;  The  Southern  Associa- 
tion of  College  Women.  It  is  understood  that  other  national 
organizations  interested  in  education  may,  upon  application, 
secure  representation  in  the  new  department. 

APPROPRIATIONS    FOR    COMMITTEES    OF    INVESTIGATION. 

The  Board  of  Directors  authorized  the  appointment  of 
seven  committees  of  investigation,  and  made  an  appropriation 
of  $500  for  the  expenses  of  each  committee,  viz. : 

Committee  on  the  Culture  Element  in  Education. 

Committee  on  a  System  of  Teaching  Morals  in  Public 
Schools. 

Committee  on  Industrial  Education  in  Rural  Schools. 

Committee  on  Shortage  of  Teachers. 

Committee  on  Provisions  in  Public  Schools  for  Exceptional 
Children. 

Committee  on   a   National   University. 

Committee  on  Courses  in  Manual  Training  for  Elementary 
Schools. 

SOUVENIRS   OF    THE    CONVENTION. 

Prominent  among  the  many  courtesies  extended  to  mem- 
bers by  the  Los  Angeles  Local  Committee  was  an  illustrated 
Guide  Book  of  Los  Angeles  and  Southern  California,  a  cloth 
bound  booklet  of  150  pages  prepared  especially  for  the  con- 
vention and  distributed  free  to  all  members.  This  book  is 
similar  to  the  guide  book  issued  by  the  Boston  Local  Com- 
mittee in  1903,  and  will  be  found  equally  interesting  and 
valuable. 

The  official  membership  badge  of  the  convention,  furnished 
by  the  Local  Committee,  is  also  worthy  of  note  for  its  ap- 
propriate historical  significance,  the  head  of  the  pin  represent- 
ing the  bells  of  San  Gabriel  Mission  entwined  with  poppies. 

THE  ANNIVERSARY  VOLUME. 

It  was  a  source  of  great  regret  that  the  issue  of  the  Fiftieth 
Anniversary  Volume  and  accompanying  Index  Volume  was 
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so  long  delayed  by  the  great  amount  of  work  involved  in.  the 
preparation  and  the  necessity  for  issuing  the  index  in  a 
separate  volume.  These  volumes  were  shipped,  by  prepaid 
express,  between  June  10  and  15,  to  all  active  members,  to 
addresses  furnished  for  the  anniversary  list.  If  any  mem- 
ber failed '  to  receive  the  package  containing  the  volumes, 
kindly  advise  us,  and  we  shall  be  pleased  to  aid  in  locating  it. 
I  am  sincerely  yours, 

Irwin  Shepard, 

Secretary. 


Motives  and  Results. 

By   President   David    Starr   Jordan. 
Stanford  University. 

We  may  classify  these  motives  that  lead  boards  to  choose 
incompetent  teachers  under  three  heads :  Party  spoils,  political 
perquisites,  and  personal  spoils.  Individual  members  of 
boards  have  been  known  to  do  several  things.  Among  these 
are  (a)  selling  places  outright,  (b)  putting  in  their  own 
relatives,  (c)  trading  positions  for  personal  favors,  (d)  pay- 
ing debts  of  various  sorts,  sometimes  those  made  most  cor- 
ruptly, (e)  putting  in  their  own  dependents  or  those  of  others, 
(f)  using  appointments  for  purposes  of  charity.  We  may 
classify  the  results  of  these  practices  as  follows : 

1.  They  injure  the  schools  by  making  good  work  im- 
possible. 

2.  They  exclude  good  teachers. 

3.  They  exclude  those  who  try  to  rise  in  the  profession 
by  honorable  means. 

4.  They  render  places  in  the  schools  unstable. 

5.  They  keep  the  best  men  out  of  school  work. 


The  appointment  of  Professor  Wickson  as  Director  of  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  by  the  Board  of  Regents  has 
been  the  cause  of  much  rejoicing  in  the  university.  President 
Wheeler,  when  speaking  of  the  matter,  made  the  following 
statement :  "The  appointment  of  a  head  of  our  Agricultural 
Department  has  been  regarded  by  the  President  and  the  Board 
of  Regents  as  involving  the  most  responsibility  of  any  recent 
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act.  We  have  believed  the  agricultural  interests  of  California 
to  be  second  to  none  of  any  state  in  the  country,  and  these 
interests  to  be  second  to  no  interest  within  the  state.  It  has, 
therefore,  been  our  deliberate  purpose  to  put  at  the  head  of 
the  Agricultural  Department  the  very  best  man  available  in 
the  country.  A  careful  and  persistent  canvass  has  therefore 
been  made,  and  neither  pains  nor  time  spared.  It  is  our 
deliberate  and  unanimous  conviction  that  Professor  Wickson 
is  the  man  who  deserves  the  place.  His  long  experience  in 
the  agricultural  and  horticultural  work  and  needs  of  the  state, 
and  in  the  peculiar  conditions  existing  under  its  climate, 
weigh  in  the  decision.  His  proved  wisdom,  his  wide  ac- 
quaintance with  men  and  affairs,  as  well  as  his  special  knowl- 
edge and  organizing  ability,  come  also  into  the  scale.  We 
are  making  no  experiment;  he  is  tested  and  tried.  We  pro- 
pose to  give  him  every  support,  and  to  go  ahead  for  the 
building  up  of  an  agricultural  department  which  shall  be 
struck  out  on  large  enough  lines  to  be  fairly  commensurate 
with  the  tremendous  interests  at  stake.  It  is  a  great  satis- 
faction to  us  all,  in  addition  to  all  other  considerations,  that 
we  are  able  to  assign  this  post  to  one  who  is  of  our  own 
number  and  has  served  the  university  and  the  state  so  long 
and  faithfully." 


The  authorities  of  the  university  have  made  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  scholarship  records  of  the  athletes  of  the  university 
for  the  past  two  years,  and  have  found  some  very  interesting 
facts.  In  the  two  years  97  freshmen  have  played  on  freshman 
teams,  which  include  football,  track,  and  rowing.  Of  this 
number  but  five  have  failed  to  come  up  to  the  scholarship 
requirements,  which  makes  a  better  showing  than  that  among 
non-athletic  students.  In  the  two  years  160  men  have  been 
either  on  varsity  or  freshman  track  teams,  and  of  this  num- 
ber not  a  single  case  of  failure  in  studies  has  been  recorded. 
The  failures  of  football  men  have  not  been  any  greater  than 
that  among  the  average  students  of  the  university.  To  sum 
up :  The  total  number  of  cases  investigated  was  over  200, 
and  the  percentage  of  those  who  failed  to  meet  the  scholar- 
ship requirements  of  the  faculty  was  a  little  less  than  five, 
which  is  slightly  better  than  the  usual  record  of  students  in 
the  university. 
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A  very  significant  thing  regarding  the  student  enrollment 
at  Berkeley  this  year  is  the  continued  increase  in  the  per- 
centage of  men  as  compared  with  women.  This  year  sixty- 
two  per  cent  of  the  regular  undergraduate  body  are  men. 
Last  year  the  persentage  was  fifty-nine,  and  the  year  before 
fifty-seven.  '  The  total  enrollment  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, graduate  and  undergraduate,  is  2,598,  as  against  2,474 
a  year  ago  at  this  time.  The  increased  number  of  men  does 
not  seem  to  be  due  to  any  disinclination  on  the  part  of  the 
women  to  attend  the  university,  but  rather  to  the  new  fields 
opening  up  to  men.  In  the  last  few  years  the  university  has 
developed  new  courses  in  commerce,  architecture,  irrigation, 
forestry,  sanitary  engineering,  electricity,  and  mining  en- 
gineering. 

*     *     * 

Contentment. 

Let  us  be  content  with  what  we  have.  Let  us  get  rid 
of  our  false  estimates,  set  up  all  the  higher  ideals — a  quiet 
home;  vines  of  our  own  planting;  a  few  books  full  of  the 
inspiration  of  a  genius ;  a  few  friends  worthy  of  being  loved 
and  able  to  love  us  in  turn ;  a  hundred  innocent  pleasures  that 
bring  no  pain  or  remorse;  a  devotion  to  the  right  that  will 
never  swerve;  a  simple  religion  empty  of  all  bigotry,  full  of 
trust  and  hope  and  love;  and  to  such  a  philosophy  this  world 
will  give  up  all  the  empty  joy  it  has. — David  Swing. 


Ossian  Lang,  editor  of  the  The  School  Journal,  attacks 
the  "Declaration  of  Principles  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  1907,"  and 
claims  they  do  not  represent  the  highest  interpretation  of  edu- 
cational thought.  He  quotes  the  declarations  of  the  summer 
school  at  Knoxville,  Tenn,  as  ideal. 

The  essential  idea  of  democracy  is  opportunity,  made  uni- 
versal to  every  man,  to  live  the  life  of  the  highest  meaning 
to  himself  and  the  largest  service  to  humanity. 

The  education  of  all  the  people  into  the  highest  degree  of 
efficiency  is  the  supreme  duty  of  democracy. 


Soi 


Trade  Schools  and  Trade  Unions. 


Paper  read  before  the  Department  of  Technical  Education  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  July  11,  1907,  by 
George  A.  Merrill,  Principal  of  the  California  School  of  Mechanical  Arts 
and  Director  of  the  Wilmerding  School  of  Industrial  Arts,  San  Francisco. 

The  most  remarkable  thing  about  trade  schools  is  their 
absence — which  is  almost  complete.  They  exist  mainly  in  the 
minds  of  those  two  or  three  million  people,  more  or  less,  that 
represent  the  thinking  portion  of  our  census  population  of 
eighty  odd  millions.  Of  those  two  or  three  million,  many 
have  positive,  and  most  of  them  partisan,  views  as  to  what  a 
trade  school  ought  to  be.  It  is  widely,  if  not  generally,  as- 
sumed that  there  is  a  natural  and  logical  antagonism  between 
trade  schools  and  trade  unions.  This  assumption,  I  hope  to 
show,  is  both  premature  and  pernicious.  It  is  a  first  impres- 
sion which  takes  on  a  different  aspect  upon  closer  scrutiny. 
At  least  it  is  capable  of  considerable  qualification.  It  is  based 
upon  the  single — and  unwarranted — supposition  that  the 
graduates  of  such  schools  would  tend  to  flood  the  labor 
market — with  superior  mechanics  according  to  trade-school 
enthusiasts,  and  with  a  host  of  educators  but  unpractical  work- 
men, as  conceived  by  those  on  the  other  extreme.  It  stands 
above  all  other  consideration  as  an  obstacle  to  the  immediate 
establishment  of  secondary  technical  schools  as  an  integral 
part  of  our  public  school  system.  The  demand  for  trade 
schools  is  admittedly  imperative.  Even  if  all  were  agreed 
upon  the  wisdom  of  establishing  and  promoting  their  prac- 
tical administration  would  still  be  confronted  with  difficulties 
equal  to  any  that  have  been  contended  with  in  the  history  of 
American  education.  Besides  the  usual  problems  of  school 
administration,  they  must  face  also  social  and  economic,  as 
well  as  labor  problems  of  a  most  perplexing  sort.  Of  the  few 
that  have  been  attempted  in  this  country,  nearly  all  have  either 
failed  entirely  or  have  been  diverted  from  their  original  pur- 
pose, because  this  combination  of  educational,  social,  economic 
and  labor  problems  has  been  too  complex  for  practical  solu- 
tion. Schools,  like  other  things,  are  inclined  to  move  along 
the  line  of  least  resistance.  The  wording  of  the  bequests  un- 
der which  a  number  of  our  present  so-called  scientific  institu- 
tions were  founded  indicates  that  they  were  intended  to  be 
schools  of  a  more  practical  sort,  if  not  actual  trade  schools, 
but  they  have  slipped  over  to  the  literary  and  purely  scientific 
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side,  avoiding  the  more  difficult  problems  which  their  founders 
wanted  to  solve  and  which  were  not  very  different  from  those 
that  we  are  trying  to  solve  today. 

It  is  needless  at  this  time  to  point  out  that  the  ordinary 
manual  training  high  schools  are  not  trade  schools.  They 
have  specifically  disavowed  vocational  aims,  claiming  to  teach 
tool  work  only  for  its  educational  and  disciplinary  value. 
What,  then,  and  where  are  the  trade  schools?  In  the  South 
there  are  some  for  negroes.  There  are  a  few  for  watch- 
makers; a  few  textile  schools;  a  number  of  dressmaking 
schools — the  last-named  frequently  for  the  purpose  of  teach- 
ing special  systems  for  drafting  garments.  In  some  of  the 
reform  schools  trades  are  taught.  There  are  institutions  with 
trade  school  features  for  dependent  youths,  such  as  the  Will- 
iamson Free  School  of  Mechanical  Trades,  and  Girard  College. 
There  are  a  number  of  evening  supplementary  schools,  some 
that  have  developed  out  of  the  work  of  manual  training  high 
schools,  and  others  that  are  maintained  incidentally  by  re- 
ligious, charitable,  and  philanthropic  societies.  Several  large 
manufacturing  concerns  have  organized  their  apprentice  sys- 
tems in  a  manner  approximating  actual  schools.  Some  have 
been  established  by  private,  and  some  by  organized,  effort  in 
opposition  to  labor  unions.  Some  are  conducted  on  a  strictly 
business  basis  for  personal  gain.  The  New  York  Trade 
School,  the  largest  of  all,  admits  young  men  from  17  to  25 
years  of  age,  and  teaches  them  trades  during  an  attendance 
of  three  and  four  evenings  a  week,  from  7  to  9 130,  for  one, 
one  and  one-half  and  two  years,  the  length  of  time  being 
different  for  different  trades.  That  is  the  list  of  American 
trade  schools, — all  but  complete.  It  will  be  observed  that  they 
all  deal  with  special  classes  of  people  or  with  special  condi- 
tions,— for  negroes,  for  dependent  and  delinquent  children, 
for  the  promotion  of  special  industries,  for  local  reasons,  etc. 
These  all  have  their  place  and  value,  especially  as  temporary 
expedients  and  as  contributors  of  experience  to  the  general 
good  of  the  cause;  but  their  importance  is  nevertheless  a 
minor  one  in  our  consideration  of  the  real  trade-school  problem 
that  confronts  this  nation  today.  What  are  we  going  to  do, 
not  for  the  exceptional,  but  for  the  average,  normal,  free, 
white,  American  boy  who  wishes  to  learn  a  trade  in  conjunc- 
tion with  his  general  education  and  as  a  part  of  his  prepara- 
tion for  life?  Where  are  the  institutions  to  which  a  boy  may 
pass  directly  from  the  grammar  school  and  in  which  he  may 
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learn  a  trade,  or  even  the  rudiments  of  a  trade,  together  with 
such  other  things  as  he  may  need  in  his  future  career  as  an 
intelligent  mechanic  and  a  worthy  citizen?  That  is  the  kind 
of  trade  school  to  be  desired,  and  it  is  the  establishment  of 
schools  of  that  sort  that  we  have  in  mind  when  we  speak 
of  the  trade-school  problem, — and  I  repeat  what  was  said  in 
the  beginning,  that  the  most  remarkable  thing  about  them  is 
their  absence.  Yet  they  are  the  only  kind  worth  making  a 
national  question  of.  A  plea  for  them  was  entered  a  number 
of  years  ago  by  Prof.  Elmer  E.  Brown,  now  U.  S.  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  in  an  address  before  a  Women's  Con- 
gress in  San  Francisco.  He  directed  attention  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  law  schools,  medical  schools,  schools  of  pharmacy, 
commercial  schools,  and  other  secondary  and  higher  technical 
schools,  but  none  for  the  mechanical  pursuits.  In  the  ex- 
penditure of  public  money  for  educational  purposes  the  future 
mechanic  is  entitled  to  equal  opportunities  for  intelligent  ad- 
vancement, as  compared  with  those  preparing  for  profes- 
sional and  commercial  careers.  There  are  some  who  say 
that  it  would  not  be  good  policy  to  use  public  money  in  that 
way,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  see  how  a  line  can  be  drawn  between 
one  class  of  vocational  subjects  and  another. 

It  is  asserted,  and  not  often  denied,  that  labor  unions  have 
deliberately  restricted  the  number  of  apprentices  in  their  re- 
spective trades,  for  obvious  reasons.  Reasoning  from  this, 
it  is  anticipated  that  they  will  be  hostile  to  trade  schools.  I 
speak  in  the  future  tense  because  in  the  first  place  the  present 
number  of  trade  schools  is  so  few,  and  for  the  more  im- 
portant reason  that  the  attitude  of  labor  unions,  and  especially 
of  organized  labor,  on  the  question  of  trade  schools  has  never 
been  defined.  In  the  seventeenth  annual  report  of  the  U.  S. 
Commissioner  of  Labor  (1902),  which  dealt  exclusively  with 
trade  and  technical  education,  an  attempt  was  made  to  deal 
with  that  phase  of  the  matter,  but  the  result  of  extensive  in- 
quiries that  were  made  at  that  time  among  labor  representa- 
tives indicated  that  the  subject  of  trade  schools  had  not  be- 
come a  live  topic  among  the  trade  unions.  True,  the  question 
is  in  the  air,  but  so  far  as  the  labor  unions  are  concerned  their 
position  in  the  premises  is  one  of  suspense.  Since  the  matter 
is  thus  in  speculative  stage,  let  us  treat  it  somewhat  analytic- 
ally and  see  whether  there  are  not  good  reasons  why  labor  in- 
terests will  not  and  should  not  be  unfriendly  to  trade  schools. 
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In  the  first  place,  does  anybody  suppose  that  the  street  car  men, 
or  the  bartenders,  or  the  dressmakers'  union  care  how  many 
boys  learn  bricklaying  or  blacksmithing,  or  any  other  trade? 
On  the  contrary,  they  claim  for  their  own  children  the  right 
to  learn  any  trade  they  see  fit  to.  If  the  bricklayers'  union,  or 
even  the  national  brotherhood  of  bricklayers'  unions,  should 
object  to  a  school  of  bricklaying,  it  seems  reasonable  to  sup- 
pose that  they  must  stand  almost  alone  in  their  contention. 
Labor  unions  and  labor  unity  are  two  very  different  things. 
There  are  certain  fundamental  principles  upon  which  the  dif- 
ferent unions  are  strongly  united,  but  the  trade  school  ques- 
tion will  not  be  one  of  them.  We  must  draw  a  line  between 
trade  unions  and  organized  labor;  the  latter  is  not  likely  to 
take  a  stand  in  opposition  to  trade  schools. 

Let  us  probe  still  deeper  and  see  whether  it  may  not  be  that 
even  the  individual  unions  will  find  trade  schools  acceptable. 
Possibly  such  schools  will  prove  to  be  a  medium  through 
which  the  number  of  apprentices  can  be  regulated  in  a  way 
that  will  be  agreeable  to  all  concerned — an  institution,  in  fact, 
in  which  labor  and  capital  may  sink  many  of  their  differences. 
Lacking  direct  evidence  of  observation,  let  us  take  a  hypotheti- 
cal case — one  that  will  not  come  about  in  the  near  future,  yet 
not  entirely  in  the  category  of  miracles.  Suppose  that,  by 
some  wise  beneficence,  there  were  trade  schools  enough,  scat- 
tered over  the  land,  and  that  employers  and  employees  were 
agreed  that  any  boy  who  might  wish  to  be  employed  in  a 
mechanical  occupation  must  first  spend  at  least  two  years  in 
an  appropriate  school.  Would  an  arrangement  of  that  sort 
tend  to  regulate  the  number  of  apprentices  and  would  the  re- 
sults be  beneficial  to  the  boy,  to  his  employer,  and  to  the 
labor  cause  ? 

First. — The  business  of  instructing  apprentices  would  be 
taken  from  the  shoulders  of  the  journeyman  and  placed  in 
the  hands  of  specialists,  where  it  belongs.  This  proposition 
needs  no  extended  discussion.  All  are  agreed  that  modern 
conditions  make  it  practically  impossible  for  journeymen  to 
devote  any  time  worth  while  to  teaching  apprentices.  The 
nation  seems  convinced  that  our  only  hope  lies  in  the  direction 
of  suitable  schools,  where  boys  may  receive  the  same  careful 
and  all-around  instruction  that  they  used  to  acquire  before 
the  decadence  of  the  old-time  apprentice  system. 

Second. — Every  mechanic  knows  that  a  large  proportion 
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of  the  young  men  who  begin  apprenticeships  fail  to  serve  out 
the  full  four  years.  I  have  no  precise  statistics  on  this  point, 
but  it  seems  safe  to  say  that  not  more  than  one-half  complete 
their  time.  Those  who  fail  have  kept  out  an  equal  number 
of  worthy  young  men  who  were  entitled  to  the  opportunity. 
If  all  were  required  to  spend  the  first  two  years  in  a  trade 
school,  those  unfit  for  mechanical  vocations  or  for  the  trades 
they  have  chosen  would  be  eliminated  more  effectively  and 
with  an  avoidance  of  friction.  The  management  of  trade 
schools  being  my  sole  occupation,  the  only  one  I  ever  had,  I 
believe  I  can  give  the  trade  unions  a  tip  from  the  inside.  If 
they  wish  to  regulate — restrict,  if  they  will — the  number  of 
apprentices,  they  will  find  a  most  effective  and  advantageous 
means  of  doing  so  by  seeking  to  bring  about  some  such  ar- 
rangement as  I  have  outlined,  requiring  every  apprentice  to 
spend  his  first  two  years  in  a  trade  school.  It  would  not  be 
necessary  to  place  a  limit  upon  the  number  of  schools  or  the 
number  of  boys  admitted  to  them.  The  thing  to  control  would 
be  the  output  and  not  the  input,  and  the  output  could  be  con- 
trolled by  setting  suitable  standards.  Let  the  labor  interests 
have  a  hand  in  their  management.  Few  will  object  to  any 
standards  they  may  see  fit  to  set,  howsoever  high,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  weeding  out  the  incompetent  mechanics  in  favor  of 
the  intelligent,  skillful  workman.  There  will  be  no  complaint 
if  the  boy  fails  to  meet  high  standards,  provided  he  has  had 
a  fair  opportunity.  The  opportunity  is  all  that  is  demanded, 
— and  the  trade-school  question  will  never  be  settled  in  the 
minds  of  the  American  people  until  that  is  accomplished  and 
every  boy  shall  have  a  fair  chance.  Under  present  conditions 
the  labor  unions  are  charged  with  restricting  the  number  of 
apprentices  by  force  and  compulsion,  and  by  the  same  means 
maintaining  a  maximum  scale  of  wages  and  a  minimum  rate 
of  work  done.  The  plea  that  I  have  proposed  would  accom- 
plish a  proper  restriction  of  numbers  by  putting  a  premium  on 
skill  and  intelligence.  It  would  accomplish  all  that  the  unions 
accomplish  now,  and  incidentally  it  would  disarm  their  critics. 
Third. — If  it  were  reasonably  certain  that  trade  schools 
would  lower  standards  of  workmanship,  trade  unions  would 
be  justified  in  opposing  them, — and  so  would  everybody.  It 
is  true  that  most  mechanics  regard  with  contempt,  or  at  least 
with  considerable  doubt,  the  quality  of  instruction  given  in 
mechanical  schools.     Many  of  them  think  it  is  not  possible 
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to  teach  in  a  school  anything  substantial  in  the  way  of  a 
trade.  This  lack  of  confidence  is  not  unjustified.  It  is  only 
too  true  that  educators  have  not  met,  or  even  approximated, 
the  view  point  of  the  bread-winning  masses,  and  the  result  has 
been  a  constant  procession  of  boys  who  have  prematurely 
dropped  out  of  school.  Even  the  manual  training  schools 
have  not  leaned  sufficiently  to  the  practical  side.  Their  motto, 
"we  learn  by  doing,"  needs  revision.  We  learn  by  doing,  but 
we  do  not  learn  by  half  doing  or  by  making  believe  doing. 
We  do  not  know  anything  that  we  have  not  actually  ex- 
perienced. Now  that  the  theory  of  formal  discipline  is  going 
out  of  fashion,  the  manual  training  high  schools  are  showing 
more  of  a  tendency  to  get  into  touch  with  the  industrial  world. 
Out  of  them  I  look  for  the  future  trade  school  to  evolve, 
through  an  improvement  and  extension  of  their  work  in  a 
way  that  will  win  the  confidence  of  the  entire  community. 
There  is  no  logical  reason  why  culture  and  useful  knowledge 
should  not  be  imparted  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

Fourth. — Just  as  trade  schools  will  not  be  allowed  to 
lower  standards  of  workmanship,  so  they  are  not  likely  to 
reduce  wages.  Four  years  spent  in  a  school,  earning  nothing, 
will  represent  an  investment  on  the  part  of  trade  school 
graduates,  and  in  the  long  run  they  could  not  afford  to  accept 
wages  below  the  current  standard. 

To  contend  with  all  the  difficulties  confronting  it,  and  to 
do,  even  approximately,  what  is  expected  of  it,  the  future 
trade  school  must  have  the  united  support  of  all  concerned, 
and  to  this  end  it  must  serve  the  interests  of  all — the  boy,  the 
calling  to  which  he  seeks  admittance,  the  employer,  the  com- 
munity at  large,  the  state,  and  the  nation.  It  must  preserve 
harmonious  relations  everywhere.  It  must  not  be  dominated 
by  any  single  interest  or  by  any  set  of  interests.  It  must 
be  absolutely  neutral  on  the  labor  question,  just  as  it  must  be 
absolutely  unsectarian.  Labor  unions  should  be  invited  to 
take  an  active  interest  in  them,  even  to  the  extent  of  appoint- 
ing committees  to  examine  into  the  work  of  the  school  and 
the  qualifications  of  its  graduates.  Nothing  less  than  actual 
contact  will  answer  the  purpose;  put  before  the  average  union 
as  an  abstract  question  the  matter  of  their  attitude  towards 
trade  schools  and  there  is  no  telling  what  fate  it  would  meet 
at  the  hands  of  their  lodge-room  orators.  The  two  schools 
under  my  direction — the  California  School  of  Mechanical  Arts 
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and  the  YVilmerding  School  of  Industrial  Arts — have  grad- 
uated a  fairly  large  number  of  young  men  in  mechanical  trades 
and  most  of  them  have  entered  the  unions.  Heretofore  it  has 
been  our  policy  to  avoid  agitation  of  the  trade-school  question 
among  the  unions,  for  two  reasons.  First,  we  have  felt  that 
we  should  stand  on  neutral  ground  and  not  take  any  action 
that  would  tend  to  influence  our  graduates  one  way  or  the 
other  in  the  matter  of  union  affiliation.  Second,  we  preferred 
not  to  force  the  unions  to  premature  action,  having  confidence 
that  time  would  dispel  any  doubt  or  fear  that  might  exist 
among  them.  Now,  however,  I  believe  the  time  is  ripe  to  ex- 
tend to  them  an  invitation  to  join  hands  in  this  movement, 
and  I  now  suggest  that  the  National  Educational  Education  ex- 
tend such  an  invitation  to  the  National  Federation  of  Labor. 
This  will  not  please  some  of  the  employers,  of  course,  but  let 
me  tell  you — and  I  speak  from  experience — that  employers, 
as  a  class,  if  left  to  themselves,  will  not  be  over-generous  in 
their  immediate  relation  to  trade  schools,  notwithstanding 
their  present  willingness  to  promote  the  cause.  This  does  not 
refer  to  those  bodies  of  patriotic  and  unselfish  men  who  have 
taken  the  initiative  in  recent  movements  in  favor  of  industrial 
education,  but  to  the  average  employer,  who  may  be  counted 
on  to  rate  trade-school  graduates  as  low  as  he  can.  With 
both  employer  and  employee  actively  connected  with  them,  it 
is  not  unreasonable  to  look  forward  to  trade  schools  as  a 
medium  for  correcting  many  existing  evils  and  for  adjusting 
many  existing  contentions  between  labor  and  capital,  whereas, 
with  either  side  predominating  in  their  management,  they  will 
tend  only  to  widen  the  breach.  The  trade  school  that  is  con- 
ceived in  a  spirit  of  antagonism  cannot  survive;  it  must  not 
be  an  institution  in  which  labor  and  capital  may  perpetuate 
their  differences. 

Besides  the  necessity  of  safeguarding  these  important 
features,  there  are  other  attributes  that  trade  schools  must 
possess  and  other  dangers  that  they  must  avoid.  They  must 
not  break  too  harshly  with  established  conditions  in  the  educa- 
tional field ;  they  must  borrow  the  best  elements  from  our  own 
established  schools  and  from  those  of  other  countries,  and 
must  not  neglect  the  accrued  experience  of  past  centuries. 
They  need  courage  to  cut  loose  from  wornout  traditions,  and 
yet  a  middle  course  will  prove  a  safe  one. 

They  must  be  well  articulated  with  the  grammar  school, — 
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although  there  follows  from  this  as  a  corollary  the  most  serious 
consideration  of  all.  Under  our  present  scheme  of  eight 
elementary  grades  a  child  beginning  at  the  age  of  six  should 
finish  at  fourteen,  and  usually  does  finish  at  about  fifteen. 
Entering  a  trade  school  at  fifteen  he  could  graduate  at  nine- 
teen, and' many  would  be  only  seventeen  or  eighteen,  which  is 
far  to  young  for  their  acceptance  as  full  journeymen.  This 
phase  of  the  situation  is  admirably  handled  in  the  report  of 
the  Massachusetts  Commission  of  Industrial  and  Technical 
Education,  which  appeared  a  year  or  so  ago  and  which  has 
been  so  widely  and  so  favorably  noticed.  The  years  from  four- 
teen to  eighteen  are  therein  called  the  "wasted  years"  in  the 
lives  of  most  children,  because  during  those  years  they  are 
drifting  about  in  fruitless  and  often  degrading  employments, 
which  are  the  only  occupations  open  to  them  until  they  become 
old  enough  to  begin  apprenticeships  in  the  higher  classes  of 
trades.  The  New  York  Trade  School,  as  I  have  mentioned, 
admits  young  men  between  the  ages  of  seventeen  and  twenty- 
five  only.  That,  you  see,  is  clearly  a  matter  of  expedience, 
and  does  go  far  toward  solving  the  real  problem.  The  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  having  put  its  finger  on  the  sore 
spot  and  having  set  out  to  find  a  remedy,  the  outlook  is  far 
brighter  today  than  ever  before. 

In  fact,  this  movement  in  Massachusetts  is  only  one  in- 
dication of  what  seems  to  be  a  general  awakening  throughout 
the  land.  A  few  months  ago  there  was  organized  a  National 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  the  Industrial  Education.  It 
has  representatives  present  at  this  meeting  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the 
general  movement  and  to  urge  the  next  step  in  their  program, 
which  is  the  organization  of  state  committees  throughout 
the  United  States.  Another  movement  having  an  important 
bearing  on  this  subject  is  the  Social  Education  Congress,  re- 
cently organized  in  Boston.  That  association  also  has  large 
plans  and  promises  much,  if  one  may  judge  from  the  high 
character  of  the  papers  presented  at  the  initial  meeting.  The 
national  importance  of  developing  industrial  education  beyond 
its  present  status  was  also  urged  by  President  Roosevelt  in 
his  last  message  to  Congress. 

The  time  is  ripe  and  there  is  a  splendid  opportunity  for 
this  newborn  department  of  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociation to  take  up  this  work  as  an  important  part  of  its 
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promise.  You  asked  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  come  here  pre- 
pared to  offer  suggestions  concerning  the  function  to  be  as- 
sumed by  this  department.  I  would  suggest  that,  among 
other  things,  we  take  it  upon  ourselves  to  serve  as  a  clearing- 
house for  the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  In- 
dustrial Education,  for  the  Social  Education  Congress,  for 
Associative  of  Manufacturers,  for  the  National  Federation 
and  other  organizations  of  labor,  and  for  all  other  interests 
and  elements  that  will  patronize  us — not  omitting  our  chief 
concern,  The  Grand  Army  of  American  Boys  and  Girls. 


To  Young  Men. 

Remember,  my  son,  you  have  to  work.  Whether  you 
handle  a  pick  or  a  pen,  a  wheelbarrow  or  a  set  of  books,  dig- 
ging ditches  or  editing  a  paper,  ringing  an  auction  bell  or 
writing  funny  things,  you  must  work.  If  you  look  around, 
you  will  see  that  the  men  that  are  most  able  to  live  the  rest 
of  their  days  without  work  are  the  men  that  worked  the 
hardest.  Don't  be  afraid  of  killing  yourself  with  work.  It 
is  beyond  your  power  to  do  that  on  the  sunny  side  of  thirty. 
They  die  sometimes  but  it  is  because  they  quit  work  at  6  P.  M. 
and  don't  get  home  until  2  A.  M.  It's  the  interval  that  kills, 
my  son.  The  work  gives  you  an  appetite  for  your  meals; 
it  lends  solidity  to  your  slumbers;  it  gives  you  a  perfect  and 
grateful  appreciation  of  a  holiday.  There  are  young  men 
who  do  not  work,  but  the  world  is  not  proud  of  them.  It 
does  not  know  their  names  even;  it  simply  speaks  of  them  as 
"old  So-and-so's  boy,"  nobody  likes  them;  the  busy  world 
doesn't  know  they  are  there.  So  find  out  what  to  be  and  do, 
and  take  off  your  coat  and  make  a  dust  in  the  world.  The 
busier  you  are  the  less  harm  you  are  likely  to  get  into,  the 
sweeter  will  be  your  sleep,  the  brighter  and  happier  your 
holidays,  and  the  better  satisfied  will  the  world  be  with  you. 

— Robert  Burdett. 


"Education  can  only  develop  and  unfold;  it  cannot  create 
anything  new."  — Rosenkrans. 
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The  Quickest  Drawing. 

D.  R.  Augsburg, 


This  is  the  youngest  drawing  of  all.  Children  four  or 
five  years  old  can  readily  use  this  kind  of  drawing.  The  side 
of  short  pieces  of  crayon  are  used  which  makes  the  stroke  firm. 
A  complete  idea  is  represented  with  each  stroke,  and  there 
are  no  obstructions  because  the  lines  are  drawn  straight 
through.  They  ignore  all  obstacles  between  the  idea  and  its 
representation  and  so  does  this  kind  of  drawing. 
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Gather  some  of  the  dried  grasses  by  the  way  side  or  pro- 
cure a  few  simple  flowers,  cut  away  the  parts  that  are  con- 
fusing to  you.     Step  to  the  black  board,  hold  the  object  in  the 
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left  hand  above  the  drawing  and  with  your  right  draw  the 
object,  using  one  line  for  each  part.  You  cannot  tell  all  .you 
see — don't  try  to. 

Represent  joints  and  where  lines  join  are  another  by 
means  of  a  space.  A  space  can  represent  an  idea  as  well  as  a 
line,  and  requires  but  an  effort  of  the  mind  to  do  it.  In  this 
drawing  do  not  try  to  represent  all  you  se,e  but  only  the  larger 
truths. 

J 
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Represent  long,  slender  objects  such  as  trunks  of  trees, 
limbs,  stalks  stems,  broom  handles,  chair  legs,  etc.,  by  means 
of  a  single  line.  Make  the  line  heavy  for  large  parts  and 
lighter  for  smaller  parts.  Perspective  can  be  entirely  elimin- 
ated by  drawing  the  front  part  only. 


Lines  may  be  crossed  by  jumping  over  and  leaving  a  space 
on  each  side.     It's  rapid  work  and  very  effective.    The  object 
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cannot  show  you  how  to  do  this  so  do  not  look  to  the  ob- 
ject for  the  how.  Drawing  is  largely  artificial,  the  same  as 
numbers  and  language,  and  must  be  learned  mechanically  the 
same  as  any  other  art  trade  or  craft. 
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Georgraphy  work  generally  may  be  represented  the  same 
as  these  drawings  in  Fig.  5.  Perspective  is  not  necessary. 
A  line  with  the  right  idea  back  of  it  is  enough.  The  slope  is 
but  a  line  and  the  trees  tell  that  it  is  land.  What  more  is 
needed  ?  The  hill  and  valley  are  the  same.  The  bridge  shows 
the  stream,  the  boat,  water,  and  the  trees,  land,  and  it  does 
not  require  an  artist  to  do  it  either — just  a  bit  of  common 
sense. 


The  quickest  possible  drawing  is  to  represent  an  idea  with 
every  stroke  of  the  pencil  or  crayon  and  at  the  same  time  to 
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represent  certain  parts  by  means  of  a  space.  The  drawings 
in  this  article  are  all  represented  this  way.  This  kind  of  draw- 
ing is  especially  adapted  to  the  teacher  because  of  the  rapidity 
with  which  ideas  can  be  expressed.  This  kind  of  drawing  is 
even  more  rapid  than  speech. 


There  is  a  general  belief  that  the  object  has  some  power 
to  show  one  how  to  draw  itself,  hence  the  instruction,  "Draw 
what  you  see."  This  is  error.  The  object  can  tell  one  what 
to  draw  but  not  how  to  draw  it.  How  is  the  function  of  the 
teacher.  How  to  draw  can  be  imparted  through  another 
drawing  as  by  the  teacher  showing  how.  Its  the  aim  of  this 
article  to  show  how.     Try  it. 

Our  Schools. 

The  following  letter  from  Superintendent  of  Schools,  C. 
N.  Shane,  will  be  read  with  interest  and  his  suggestions  will 
meet  with  the  approval  of  all  progressive  and  home-loving 
people : 

Editor  Republican:  During  the  past  four  years,  in  visiting 
the  schools  of  our  country,  I  have  been  much  impressed  by 
the  beauty  of  many  of  the  sites  upon  which  our  school  houses 
are  situated.  Nature  has  surely  been  liberal  with  us  in  her 
effort  to  cultivate  in  our  children  a  love  for  the  aesthetic. 

Nearly  every  school  house  is  situated  upon  a  knoll,  from 
which  a  rare  picture  of  natural  scenery  is  spread  out  before  it. 
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In  the  foot  hills  and  valley,  the  broad  fertile  Sacramento 
Valley,  dotted  with  villages  and  pleasant  homes;  is  seen  from 
one  side  of  the  school  house,  while  from  the  other,  the  "Grand 
Sierras,"  snow  capped  for  the  most  of  the  year  rear  their 
heads  skyward.  In  the  high  Sierras  we  find  the  little  school 
house,  from  either  side  of  which  the  children  can  look  down 
a  thousand  feet  into  the  clear  sparkling  water,  fresh  from 
snow  five  thousand  feet  above.  Or  it  may  be  at  the  very 
summit  of  the  mountains  the  boys  and  girls  may  look  out  over 
one  of  the  grandest  sheets  of  water  ever  given  to  man  to  enjoy. 

In  hardly  a  single  instance  is  there  a  lack  of  nature's  desire 
to  imprint  upon  the  children's  memory  a  keen  appreciation  of 
of  the  beauties  of  nature.  As  to  the  immediate  surroundings 
nearly  every  school  ground  has  natural  advantages  that  lend 
a  charm  and  attractions.  Almost  without  exception  thrifty 
trees  lend  their  support  to  beautifying  and  improving  that 
which  is  already  beautiful. 

When  we  see  what  nature  has  done  for  our  school  sites, 
we  ask  ourselves  whether  we  may  not  add  something  to  assist 
in  making  still  more  attractive,  that  for  which  she  has  done 
so  much. 

There  surely  is  much  to  be  done,  much  that  we  as  officers, 
patrons  and  children  of  school  can  do. 

First  we  should  endeavor  to  cultivate  in  the  children  a 
love  for  the  school  house  and  its  environments.  Then  their 
attention  should  be  directed  to  the  many  ways  in  which  they 
can  help  add  to  what  they  already  have.  A  desire  that  the 
grounds  be  kept  in  order  by  grubbing  out  unsightly  bush; 
by  cutting  off  low  hanging,  unnecessary  limbs;  by  removing 
old  logs  and  loose  stones;  by  filling  up  old  gullies  and  wash- 
outs; and  abating  other  unsightly  objects  and  conditions  that 
have  no  place  in  a  child's  education. 

Then  an  effort  should  be  made  to  add  something  of  our 
own  contributing  that  will  increase  the  beauties  of  existing 
conditions.  An  occasional  ornamental  tree  can  be  planted 
that  will  add  much  to  the  general  appearance.  A  climbing 
vine  or  rose  bush  over  each  of  the  buildings  that  are  away 
from  the  school  house,  would  rob  them  of  much  of  their  un- 
sightly condition.  A  little  flower  bed  here  and  there  in  the 
out-of-the-way  places  where  they  will  not  interfere  with  the 
play  ground  will  prove  a  source  of  interest  as  well  as  instruc- 
tion.    Many  other  timely  improvements  will  suggest  them- 
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selves  to  the  thoughtful  progressive  teacher,  trustee,  patron 
and  pupil. 

A  few  -week  objections  may  be  given,  but  none  of  them' 
will  be  strong  enough,  in  any  case,  to  be  a  cause  for  not  doing 
something  towards  helping  the  looks  of  the  school  of  our  dis- 
trict. The  lack  of  water  will  be  mentioned;  for  at  least  eight 
months  nature  provides  for  this,  and  for  the  other  four  months, 
the  children,  if  rightly  encouraged,  will  take  turns  in  supply- 
ing, from  the  regular  school  supply,  the  necessary  amount  to 
keep  the  shrubs  and  flowers  growing.  The  lack  of  a  fence 
around  the  grounds  is  a  more  serious  objection,  but  this  can 
be  remedied  by  a  little  economical  handling  of  the  funds  on 
the  part  of  the  trustees,  and  after  a  nine  months  school  is  held, 
in  many  cases  there  -will  be  a  balance  sufficient  to  build  the 
little  necessary  bit  of  fence. 

In  those  cases  where  the  regular  funds  are  not  sufficient  to 
meet  the  demand,  an  occasional  social  gathering,  with  a  liter- 
ary and  musical  program,  will  greatly  assist  in  raising  the 
amount.  As  a  rule,  people  of  Placer  County  are  very  glad  to 
aid  any  thing  that  means  better  schools. 

In  conclusion  may  we  not  make  a  special  effort  to  im- 
prove that  spot  in  our  district  that  is  near  and  dear  to  every 
one  of  us  and  make  it  "A  thing  of  beauty"  as  well  as  "A  joy 
forever."  C.  N.  Shane, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 


The  Schools  of  Mexico. 

Dr.  E.  C.  Moore,  Superintendent  of  City  Schools  of  Los 
Angeles,  returned  recently  from  a  two  months'  tour  through 
old  Mexico,  where  he  delivered  several  lectures  and  made  a 
careful  study  of  the  schools. 

"I  found  much  of  great  interest  there,"  said  Dr.  Moore 
when  he  returned  to  his  office  in  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
building. 

"Like  Paris,  the  City  of  Mexico  leads  the  other  com- 
munities of  the  country  in  educational  lines,  the  institutes  in 
the  capital  city  being  much  better  than  among  the  smaller 
cities  which  are  more  interested  in  commercial  affairs. 

"The  schools  give  thorough  attention  to  subjects  of 
national  and  political  importance,  in  which  they  might  be 
patterned  after  by  the  schools  of  this  country.     In  medical 
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instruction,  as  good  work  is  done  as  anywhere  in  the  world. 
At  present  the  bacteriologists  are  making  an  antidote  of  which 
the  government  has  offered  a  prize  of  $50,000. 

"I  talked  with  the  foremost  bacteriologist  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pathology,  and  he  informed  me  that  he  had  found  a 
specimen  which  he  thinks  is  the  typhus  germ.  It  will  be  some 
time  before  anything  definite  will  be  known,  as  extensive  ex- 
periments and  tests  must  be  made  before  it  can  be  classified. 

VISITED   DIFFERENT    SCHOOLS. 

"Through  the  courtesy  of  the  minister  of  public  instruc- 
tion, we  visited  all  the  different  kinds  of  schools,  and  in  a  few 
instances  were  surprised  to  find  them  far  in  advance  of  us 
here  in  the  United  States.  The  founding  of  the  National 
University,  which  will  be  opened  in  the  centennial  year,  191  o, 
marks  the  most  important  step  in  the  progress  of  educational 
matters  in  the  history  of  Mexico.  It  will  be  under  the  direct 
supervision  of  the  cabinet,  and  fills  a  long  felt  want. 

"President  Diaz  has  established  elementary  schools  in 
every  part  of  the  country,  and  the  federal  authorities  devote 
much  time  to  educational  matters. 

"While  in  Mexico  City  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  be 
asked  to  deliver  two  lectures  before  the  Federal  Board  of 
Education,  a  body  composed  of  the  president  and  directors, 
of  the  chief  schools  of  the  federal  district,  and  I  took  occasion 
to  tell  them  something  of  the  elementary  'schools  in  the 
United  States,  and  also  explained  the  secondary  universities, 
which  our  prosperity  has  developed  among  us. 

I  got  the  impression  that  men  in  charge  of  the  various 
institutes  of  learning  were  as  superior,  as  a  class,  as  any 
similar  body  of  men  in  any  of  the  large  cities  in  this  country. 
They  are  equal  to  those  in  charge  of  governments  anywhere. 
This  is  not  surprising  when  one  remembers  they  are  Diaz 
men,  and  are  chosen  after  a  thorough  examination. 

The  minister  of  public  instruction  is  organizing  a  society 
similar  to  the  N.  E.  A.  It  is  likely  that  the  republic  will 
invite  the  department  superintendents  to  hold  their  meeting  of 
1909  in  the  City  of  Mexico." 


*     *     * 
"Education  is  a  living  into  better  things." 


— Karr: 
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The  Teaching  of  History  in  the  Public  Schools 

of  the  United  States  with  Special 

Reference  to  War  and  Peace. 

Report  of  a  Committee  of  Three  appointed  in  accordance 
with  the  action  of  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American  Peace 
Society. 

EXAMINATION     OF     SCHOOL     TEXT-BOOKS     ON     UNITED     STATES 

HISTORY. 

Your  Committee,  at  an  early  date  after  their  appointment, 
began  the  examination  of  the  school  text-books  on  United 
States  history  with  special  reference  to  their  treatment  of 
war  and  peace. 

We  found  a  large  number  of  them.  Some  have  been  in 
use  forty,  fifty,  and  sixty  years,  while  about  a  dozen  new 
books  have  appeared  since  the  year  1900.  We  have  exam- 
ined more  than  seventy  both  as  to  quantity  and  as  to  quality. 

The  first  point  investigated  was  the  number  of  pages  de- 
voted to  war  periods  and  the  number  given  to  periods  of  peace- 
ful development.  In  this  examination  only  the  pages  descrip- 
tive of  military  and  naval  operations  are  reckoned  as  war 
history.     The  discussion  of  causes  and  results  is  not  included. 

Of  the  books  used  in  the  grammar  grades,  the  first  ten 
were  published  between  the  years  1843  and  1885.  The  per- 
centage of  historical  matter  devoted  to  the  war  periods,  since 
the  beginning  of  the  French  and  Indian  wars,  in  these  ten 
books  was  as  follows:  45.3,  44.1,  42.4,  42.1,  41.9,  38.6,  38.2, 
36.2,  33.7,  and  33.7.  Average  39.6.  The  highest  was  45.3, 
and  the  lowest  33.7,  five  books  showing  more  than  40  per  cent 
of  war  history  and  five  less  than  40  per  cent.  This  would 
seem  to  be  giving  about  double  the  amount  which  the  war 
periods  ought  to  have  received. 

The  next  ten  books  were  published  between  the  years  1885 
and  1897.  The  percentage  of  war  history  in  these  is  as  fol- 
lows: 43.2,  39.3,  34.4,  28,  27.8,  25.4,  25.3,  22.8,  21.5,  and 
17.  Average  28.5.  Only  one  above  40  per  cent,  two  between 
30  and  40  per  cent,  and  seven  below  30  per  cent.  The  high- 
est was  43.2  per  cent  and  the  lowest  17  per  cent.  Here  surely 
Avas  a  great  gain. 

The  third  ten  books,   in  the  order  of  their  publication, 
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covering  the  period  from  1890  to  1904,  devoted  to  war  history 
the  following  percentages:  35.2,  31.7,  31.2,  27.2,  27.2,  25.2, 
24.6,  24.6,  24,  and  17.5.  Average  26.8  per  cent.  Of  these 
35.2  was  the  highest  and  17.5  the  lowest.  Only  three  were 
above  30  per  cent  and  one  below  20  per  cent. 

The  fourth  and  last  list,  including  thirteen  books,  which 
were  published  between  the  years  1900  and  1906,  shows  an 
average  as  follows:  31.5,  31,  30,  29.5,  29.5,  29,  28.3,  25.5, 
24.5,  22.2,  17.5,  12,  and  11.  Average  24.7  per  cent.  The 
highest  31.5  per  cent  and  the  lowest  11  per  cent.  Three  30 
per  cent  or  over,  seven  between  20  and  30  per  cent,  and  three 
less  than  20  per  cent. 

We  have  next  to  consider  the  so-called  primary  or  ele- 
mentary books.     Here  we  have  twenty. 

The  first  ten  were  published  between  i860  and  1896.  The 
war  history  in  these  is  as  follows:  50,  44.2,  41,  35,  33,  30,  29, 
18,  14,  and  14.  Average  31.4.  The  highest  50  per  cent  and 
the  lowest  14  per  cent.  Three  above  40  per  cent,  three  from 
30  to  40  per  cent,  one  between  20  and  30  per  cent,  and  three 
below  20  per  cent. 

The  second  ten,  published  between  1896  and  1905,  are 
averaged  as  follows  for  the  war  periods :  50,  46,  29,  26,  25, 
25,  24.5,  21,  11,  and  11.  Average  26.8  per  cent.  Highest 
50  per  cent,  lowest  11  per  cent.  One  at  50  per  cent,  one  be- 
tween 40  and  50  per  cent,  six  between  20  and  30  per  cent,  and 
two  below  20  per  cent. 

Average  of  the  total  63  different  books,  29.5  per  cent. 

The  text-books  mentioned  above  are  used  in  the  elementary 
schools,  but  the  history  of  our  country  is  now  studied  in  very 
many  high  schools  and  other  institutions  for  secondary  and 
higher  education.  We  have  examined  ten  books  used  in  these 
schools  and  find  nearly  the  same  average  amount  of  war  his- 
tory as  in  the  others.  The  record  of  the  ten  is  as  follows: 
Percentage  of  war  history,  34,  33.7,  29,  28,  25.3,  24.6,  24.5, 
18,  17.5,  12.  Average  24.7.  They  have  all  been  published 
since  1885,  and  all  but  three  within  the  last  ten  years. 

From  the  statistics  of  the  63  books,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  quantity  of  war  material  in  the  books  has  steadily  dimin- 
ished, the  more  recent  books  having  but  little  more  than  half 
as  much  as  those  of  half  a  century  ago.  Of  the  forty-three 
regular  text-books  mentioned  above,  the  first  ten  had  nearly 
40  per  cent  of  war  history,  while  the  last  ten  averaged  less 
than  23  per  cent. 
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This  showing,  we  apprehend,  is  better  than  might  have 
been  anticipated.  It  apparently  indicates  that  the  public  pulse 
has  begun  to  beat  in  favor  of  peace  and  arbitration.  Is  it  not 
also  true  that  public  sentiment  has  been  lifted  by  the  higher 
tone  of  the  text-books  ? 

A  change  of  public  sentiment  seems  to  be  equally  implied 
in  the  quality  of  the  utterances  in  regard  to  war.  Before  en- 
tering upon  the  report  of  our  examination  of  these,  we  beg 
just  here  to  suggest  one  or  two  considerations  which  show 
why  the  authors  of  these  books  have  given  so  much  space  to 
wars.  In  the  first  place,  it  will  be  remembered  that  periods 
of  war  have  usually  been  prominent  epochs.  Wars  have 
manifestly  produced  great  changes  in  national  affairs.  For 
illustration,  take  the  old  French  and  Indian  War,  resulting 
in  the  treaty  of  1763,  whereby  France  was  swept  entirely  off 
from  North  America.  So  the  Mexican  War  brought  to  us 
New  Mexico  and  California,  and  the  Spanish  War  gave  us 
Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippine  Islands.  Our  Civil  War  pre- 
served our  territory  intact,  and  set  free  millions  of  slaves. 

Certain  industries  have  been  broadened  and  activities  in- 
creased by  wars.  In  dealing  with  the  teachings  of  history  all 
these  have  to  be  acknowledged.  It  seems  to  us,  however,  that 
while  these  points  should  be  properly  presented  in  schools,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  expensiveness  of  wars,  the  loss  of  prop- 
erty by  wholesale  destruction,  the  withdrawing  of  so  many 
men  for  long  periods  from  productive  industries,  the  cruel 
sacrifice  of  human  life,  the  turning  loose  upon  the  community 
of  a  host  of  disabled  men,  and  the  piling  up  of  an  enormous 
war  debt  and  pension  lists, — all  these  things  should  be  prop- 
erly portrayed  in  the  school  histories,  but  in  most  of  the  books 
thus  far  they  have  not  been. 

It  is  obvious  that  another  reason  also  has  operated  largely 
to  amplify  the  accounts  of  wars  and  battles,  including  cam- 
paigns, strategies,  and  heroic  deeds  of  all  sorts.  Every 
teacher  and  every  writer  of  school-books  is  fully  aware  that 
the  first  step  in  successful  teaching  must  be  to  interest  the 
pupil.  Children  are  fond  of  stories  of  adventure.  Thrilling 
tales  and  brave  deeds  always  have  a  charm  for  them.  Hence 
the  temptation  to  dwell  minutely  and  graphically  upon  the 
details  of  wars.  It  should,  however,  of  course,  be  equally  clear 
that  in  the  hands  of  competent  writers  the  lives  of  pioneers, 
biographical    incidents,     stories    of    inventions,     discoveries, 
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achievement  of  success,  and  the  full  routine  of  life  in  times  of 
peace  may  be  made  as  interesting  as  the  narrative  of  cam- 
paigns and  battles. 

Here,  then,  is  where  the  skillful  writer,  as  well  as  the  ac- 
complished teacher,  will  have  his  greatest  opportunity  in  the 
future. 

Apropos  of  this  matter  of  text-books,  we  come  now  to  the 
noting  of  things  to  be  avoided,  of  which  we  find  too  many 
in  the  books,  and  of  things  to  be  commended,  encouraged,  and 
imitated,  of  which  we  find  too  few.  One  of  the  older  his- 
tories devotes  more  than  thirty  pages  to  the  harrowing  tales 
of  the  old  Indian  wars  previous  to  1760.  The  same  book 
uses  more  than  a  hundred  pages  of  fine  type,  or  more  than 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  entire  book,  in  telling  the  story  of  the 
American  Revolution.  It  gives  the  bloody  details  of  the 
battles,  picturing  brutal  treatment  with  grewsome  word 
pictures  of  savage  cruelty. 

In  several  of  these  earlier  books,  perhaps  in  most  of  them, 
the  causes  of  the  American  Revolution  are  scarcely  dwelt  upon, 
and  these  are  given  mostly  by  incidents  told  in  such  ways  as 
to  tend  to  create  in  the  minds  of  young  readers  a  real  hatred 
of  the  English  people.  In  many  of  the  later  books  a  different 
treatment  is  observed.  The  American  theory  is  plainly  set 
forth  as  differing  fundamentally  from  the  views  entertained 
by  the  British  Parliament.  This  difference  is  so  often  mis- 
understood, or  ignored,  that  it  may  be  worth  while  to  state 
it  here. 

The  British  theory  was  that  Parliament  had  grown  to  be 
an  imperial  parliament  which  made  laws  for  the  whole  empire. 
The  American  view  was  that  they  were  British  colonies,  and 
loyal  to  the  King,  but  that  they  were  not  subject  to  the  laws 
of  the  British  Parliament,  for  the  reason  that  they  were  under 
governments  of  their  own,  in  accordance  with  grants  and 
charters  from  the  King,  which  established  in  each  colony  its 
own  parliament  or  law-making  assembly.  Hence  they  thought 
that  the  London  Parliament  had  no  right  to  tax  the  colonies. 
Moreover,  it  was  a  fact  of  great  importance  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  people  of  Great  Britain,  including  many  of  the 
strongest  statesmen,  sympathized  wholly  with  the  colonists 
and  denounced  in  strong  terms  the  policy  of  Parliament.  This 
fact  is  too  generally  overlooked  in  the  earlier  books,  but  is 
well  stated  in  many  of  those  more  recently  published. 
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American  teachers  are  so  prone  to  forget  or  ignore  this 
truth,  that  we  may  be  pardoned  for  quoting  from  some  of  the 
important  text-books  now  used  in  schools  in  England.  They 
show  unmistakably  that  the  English  view,  in  recent  years  at 
any  rate,  is  more  kindly  towards  America  in  relation  to  the 
Revolution  than  our  text-books  are  towards  the  British  govern- 
ment. In  one  of  "The  Royal  English  Readers  Series,"  pub- 
lished by  Thomas  Nelson  &  Sons,  we  find  the  following: 

"It  was  not  because  the  tax  was  large  that  the  Americans 
were  unwilling  to  pay  it,  for  it  was  very  small,  but  because 
they  considered  that  the  home  government  had  no  right  to 
tax  them  at  all.  The  King  was  more  to  blame  than  any  of 
his  ministers.     He  would  not  give  way  in  what  he  thought 

was  his  right  as  Sovereign  of  the  colonies Chatham 

said  to  the  Lords  that  it  was  folly  to  force  taxes  in  the  face 
of  a  continent  in  arms.  Burke  bade  the  Commons  take  care 
lest  they  break  that  tie  of  kindred  blood  which,  light  as  airr 
though  strong  as  iron,  bound  the  colonies  to  the  mother  land."' 
In  Edward  Arnold's  School  Series,  widely  used  in  England, 
we  find  the  following: 

"It  has  been  well  said  that  'Time  has  long  ago  healed  the 
wound  caused  by  the  original  quarrel  of  the  mother  country 
and  the  daughter  colonies' ;  and  if  there  have  sometimes  been 
misunderstandings  and  suspicions  engendered  between  Eng- 
land and  the  great  Republic,  by  unwise  utterances  or  by  un- 
just dealings  of  individuals,  or  of  sections  on  both  sides,  the 
sound  sense,  the  cordial  feeling,  the  spirit  of  kinship,  and 
the  community  of  speech,  of  interests  and  of  sympathies  en- 
tertained by  the  great  mass  of  both  peoples  have  prevented 
threatened  collision  and  strife.  For  England  and  America  to> 
go  to  war  would  be  a  calamity  to  the  entire  race.  It  would 
put  back  the  hand  of  progress  and  would  arrest  the  course 
of  civilization,  commerce,  philanthropy,  and  religion  through- 
out the  world." 

Another  of  these  prominent  English  school  histories  says: 

"William  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  had  done  all  he  could 
to  make  George  III  and  his  Parliament  see  that  it  was  not 
fair  to  tax  the  American  colonists  in  order  to  pay  for  Eng- 
land's European  wars.  These  wars  had  been  of  no  use  to 
them,  and  they  wanted  their  money  to  defend  themselves  at 
home.  If  the  King  had  been  wise  enough  to  follow  Pitt's  ad- 
vice he  would  not  have  lost  his  colonies." 
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Such  quotations  from  the  leading  histories  in  use  in  the 
schools  of  Great  Britain  show  conclusively  that  a  spirit  of 
goodwill  prevails  in  that  country  towards  us  as  a  people,  and 
that  whatever  faults  we  may  find  with  the  government  of  the 
mother  country,  whatever  injuries  we  may  believe  she  has 
inflicted  upon  us,  of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure,  that  the  English 
people  today  are  warm  and  strong  in  both  their  respect  and 
their  love  for  the  people  now  inhabiting  the  country  known 
at  one  time  as  English  colonies  in  North  America. 

The  next  item  to  be  noted  in  this  connection  is  the  great 
improvement  apparent  in  recent  text-books  over  those  of 
twenty-five  to  forty  years  ago  in  their  treatment  of  our  Civil 
War.  Perhaps  it  was  hardly  within  the  range  of  possibilities 
that  in  the  period  immediately  succeeding  that  great  conflict 
the  relations  could  be  very  cordial  between  the  people  of  the 
two  sections;  and  possibly  it  was  inevitable  that  the  writers 
of  this  history  should  tinge  the  narrative  with  views  of  their 
own  side.  It  is  gratifying,  however,  to  note  the  growing 
recognition  of  the  established  fact  that  the  two  parties  are  to 
live  side  by  side,  that  the  interests  of  one  section  are  also  the 
interests  of  the  other,  and  that  every  consideration  of 
philosophy  and  of  utility  tells  us  that,  as  we  are  now  brethren, 
we  should  dwell  together  in  unity.  Hence  every  writer  of 
this  portion  of  our  history  should  feel  impelled  by  all  proper 
motives  to  avoid  everything  that  alienates,  and  to  make 
prominent  all  that  tends  to  peace  and  unity. 

On  the  whole,  we  are  much  pleased  to  observe  in  looking 
over  the  accounts  of  this  war  in  the  more  recent  school  books 
that,  with  only  here  and  there  an  exception,  each  writer  is 
evidently  striving  to  state  the  facts  in  a  kindly  spirit  and  to 
emphasize  the  things  that  make  for  peace. 

In  all  the  discussions  of  wars  it  seems  to  your  committee 
better  that  causes  and  results  should  be  emphasized  and  that 
battles  should  not  be  described  in  such  fullness  as  is  found  in 
many  of  the  books.  The  clear  aim  should  be  to  avoid  foster- 
ing the  spirit  of  militarism  and  to  cultivate  rather  the  dis- 
position to  settle  all  international  difficulties,  not  by  force  and 
violence,  but  by  the  modern  method  of  arbitration. 

A  question  may  arise  as  to  what  shall  be  substituted  in 
place  of  the  details  of  war  which  may  be  omitted  from  our 
future  text-books  and  future  teaching  of  history.  The  answer 
is  quite  obvious.     Our  country  has  had  a  rapid  growth,  and 
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our  advancement  has  been  unprecedented  in  the  lines  of  in- 
vention, in  all  the  industries,  in  education,  literature,  the 
useful  arts,  the  fine  arts,  benevolent  institutions,  the  rights 
of  women  and  children,  law,  government,  and  morals.  The 
reports  of  our  patent  office  show"  our  progress  in  inventions. 
Sixty  years  ago  this  office  issued  from  four  hundred  to  six 
hundred  patents  annually.  In  one  year,  now,  it  has  issued 
more  than  twenty-five  thousand.  In  1840  its  receipts  were 
$38,000;  its  annual  income  now  is  $1,325,000.  Attention 
might  well  be  called  to  the  development  of  our  agricultural 
machinery;  to  the  improved  steam-plow  and  machines  for 
planting,  hay-making,  and  harvesting.  Seventy-five  years  ago 
it  required,  to  raise  one  bushel  of  wheat,  three  hours  labor  of 
the  farmer ;  now  it  needs  only  ten  minutes.  In  market-garden- 
ing, in  the  shoe  industry,  in  the  products  from  india-rubber,  in 
the  application  of  steam  power  and  of  electric  power,  such  ad- 
vance has  been  made  as  to  astonish  the  world.  All  these  will 
require  more  and  more  space  in  the  books  every  year.  So 
in  the  other  directions  named  above.  In  all  text-books  on  the 
history  of  our  country,  space  should  be  found  to  tell  the  growth 
of  our  system  of  public  schools,  of  the  rapid  advancement  and 
liberal  endowment  of  our  colleges,  of  the  uplift  of  the  people 
through  the  many  charitable  and  philanthropic  movements,  the 
advances  in  law,  morals,  and  the  rights  of  man,  and,  in  general, 
of  the  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of  society  at  large. 
A  valuable  treatise  for  colleges  on  "The  Industrial  History  of 
the  United  States"  has  lately  appeared,  which  is,  doubtless,  a 
forerunner  of  others  which  will  follow.  This  line  of  thought 
indicates  a  wide  circle  of  useful  and  interesting  information  to 
be  more  and  more  inserted  in  our  school  histories. 

It  may  be  too  soon  to  expect  authors  and  teachers  fully  to 
appreciate  the  importance  of  the  movement  which  has  pro- 
duced the  Hague  Tribunal,  and  which  is  to  bring  the  second 
Hague  Conference  and  the  proposed  International  Congress, 
but  the  leaven  in  working  and  the  most  recent  text-books  are 
mentioning  these  remarkable  movements  as  indicative  of  a 
rapidly  growing  drift  of  feeling  and  public  opinion  looking 
and  working  toward  the  peace  of  the  world.  Patriotism,  that 
is,  love  of  one's  own  country,  is  commendable,  but  the  senti- 
ment of  brotherhood  of  the  human  race,  which  looks  toward 
the  federation  of  the  world,  is  beginning  to  be  regarded  as  a 
virtue  still  higher  and  holier. 
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Little  Talks  by  the  Way. 

(Under  this  head  Superintendent  Hyatt  will  try  to  give  some  account 
of  what  he  sees  and  hears  and  thinks  in  traveling  about  officially  among 
the  schools  of  California.  It  will  be  somewhat  hasty  and  ill-digested, 
being  jottings  on  the  road.  It  will  deal  with  personal  experiences,  and 
so  may  look  egotistic.  It  will  be  subject  to  frequent  change  of  opinion, 
and  will  seem  inconsistent.  It  is  done  as  a  free  and  easy  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  school  people  of  the  State  and  the  central  school 
ofHce.  If  it  provokes  retort  or  comment,  that  will  be  printed,  too,  pro- 
vided  that   it   be  brief  and   interesting.) 


The  First  Institute. 

The  season  was  opened  this  year  by  Superintendent  Un- 
derwood of  Humboldt  County,  who  called  his  200  teachers 
together  for  the  week  of  September  16th,  in  the  High  School 
at  Eureka.  The  County  Fair  was  held  during  the  same 
week.  The  program  was  arranged  for  much  work  by  the 
teachers  themselves  and  not  too  much  by  outside  people. 
Superintendent  Adrian  of  Santa  Barbara  and  Miss  Agnes 
Hersey  of  Fresno  were  the  only  formal  instructors. 


* 


How  to  Get  There. 


Humboldt  County  is  difficult  to  reach.  One  has  his  choice 
between  a  ship  along  the  rock-bound  northwest  coast  and  a 
stage  over  the  rough  mountains  of  Mendocino.  I  chose  the 
land  route,  because  I  had  tried  the  rolling  water  before,  to  the 
extreme  sorrow  of  my  alimentary  tract. 
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From  San  Francisco,  the  way  led  northward  on  the  Cali- 
fornia Northwestern  Railroad  through  Marin,  Sonoma  and 
Mendocino  counties,  to  Sherwood,  the  present  terminus  of  the 
line.  All  the  way  we  had  been  following  up  the  Russian 
River  to  its  headwaters.  At  Sherwood  we  took  a  four  horse 
stage  and  crossed  over  into  the  high  mountains  in  which  lie 
the  sources  of  the  various  forks  of  Eel  River ;  and  the  rest  of 
the  route  lay  northward  along  Eel  River  valley,  until  Hum- 
boldt Bay  was  reached. 

The  Redwood  Forests. 

In  the  deep  alluvial  soil  of  lower  Eel  River  grow  forests 
of  redwood  that  are  the  wonder  of  the  world.  The  vast 
trunks  tower  like  columns  to  the  sky,  300  feet  high,  10  to 
20  feet  in  diameter,  several  thousand  years  old.  The  stage 
rolls  silently  over  the  needle  strewn  road  and  the  passengers 
are  awed  to  speechlessness  in  the  solemn  twilight.  The  huge 
trees  stand  close  together.  Ferns  and  bushes  cover  the 
ground  beneath.  These  forests  are  the  glory  of  Humboldt 
County.  Like  other  glories  they  are  fast  passing  away.  It 
has  required  four  thousand  years  of  time  for  this  forest  to 
grow ;  but  a  lumber  crew  can  turn  it  into  a  hideous  spectacle 
of  blackened  desolation  in  four  weeks.  Ten  years  will  take 
most  of  it.  Thirty  years  will  take  all  of  it.  It  is  being 
swiftly  coined  into  money  for  distant  stock  holders.  It  has 
increased  enormously  in  value  of  late.  A  claim  of  160  acres 
was  lost  on  a  mortgage  for  $3,500  a  few  years  ago,  by  the 
father  of  one  of  the  little  school  teachers  of  the  county.  The 
same  timber  is  now  worth  $60,000,  at  the  present  price  of 
lumber.  Another  teacher  told  me  of  his  father  having  sold 
a  claim  for  $3,200  that  is  now  worth  more  than  $60,000. 
The  whole  face  of  the  country  for  a  hundred  miles  up  and 
down  seems  to  be  owned  by  great  lumber  corporations  in 
New  York  and  Chicago — some  from  Michigan  and  Wis- 
consin. Of  course  these  people  are  not  concerned  with  the 
beauty  of  the  forests  nor  with  their  value  to  California  nor 
with  the  future  of  the  land.  They  want  dividends,  and  want 
big  dividends  and  want  them  fast. 
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Our  Wasteful  Methods. 

Of  course  this  lumber  must  be  used.  The  world  needs 
it.  But  our  fatal  mistake  is  to  use  it  lavishly,  extravagantly, 
wastefully,  with  no  thought  for  the  future.  It  could  be  used 
carefully,  'scientifically,  cutting  only  the  ripe  trees,  saving  the 
underbrush,  avoiding  fires,  so  as  to  keep  the  forest  green  and 
valuable  for  thousands  of  years,  yielding  to  the  world  many 
times  the  lumber  it  does  now  by  our  American  wastefulness. 
Our  lumbermen  chop  down  everything  that  can  be  sawed 
profitably  and  then  set  fires  to  burn  off  saplings,  undergrowth, 
ferns,  and  everything  but  saw  logs,  so  as  to  get  the  logs  out 
easier — that  is,  more  cheaply.  The  whole  effort  is  to  get  the 
greatest  possible  dividend  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
Millions  of  cords  of  valuable  wood  are  burnt  up  every  month 
— because  it  will  not  pay  at  the  present  time  to  ship  it.  Every 
mill  has  a  fire  at  the  rear  burning  day  and  night,  into  which 
is  dumped  a  continual  procession  of  blocks,  boards,  sticks  of 
wood  that  do  not  now  pay  to  save  and  ship.  The  time  is 
coming  when  this  wood  will  all  be  needed  and  when  we  would 
pay  for  it ;  but  it  will  be  gone.  Some  of  these  great  fires  have 
been  burning  for  over  thirty  years — the  wood  they  have  con- 
sumed cannot  be  grasped  by  the  imagination. 

The  Moral  of  It. 

The  moral  of  it  all  to  us  school  masters  is  that  one  of  the 
duties  we  owe  to  the  world  is  to  plant  in  the  minds  of  the 
young  people  of  California  the  idea  of  Conserving  our  natural 
resources — of  using  our  forests,  our  mines,  our  water  wisely 
and  with  thought  for  the  future.  Up  to  date,  we  have  been 
squandering  them  like  a  fool.  We  have  been  striving  with 
might  and  main  to  turn  them  into  quick  money,  doing  all  we 
can  to  turn  the  land  into  an  uninhabitable  waste,  just  as  many 
another  rich  region  has  become.  This  course  continued  will 
surely  bring  the  country  to  poverty  and  insignificance  among 
the  nations  of  the  world.  There  is  more  room  for  true 
patriotism  here  than  in  swelling  our  chests  and  waving  our 
flags  over  battles  with  foreign  foes. 
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This  is  the  forest  primeval.  The  woodland  road  is  walled 
in  by  marvelous  ferns  and  overhung  by  feathery  branches. 
The  ferns  often  grow  in  great  clumps  high  up  in  the  trees. 
Such  forests  as  this  are  among  the  most  splendid  natural 
resources  of  America. 


Here  is  the  forest  primeval  after  it  has  been  skinned. 
These  great,  blackened  areas  of  desolation  present  a  shock- 
ing sight.  The  fire  completes  the  destruction  started  by  the 
ax  and  the  land  is  left  forsaken.     It  is  wastefulness  run  riot. 
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Here  are  the  sweating,  toiling  ax  men  at  work  on  a  tree 
twelve  feet  in  diameter.  Notice  how  the  men  chop  from 
spring  boards  with  double  bitted  axes.  They  leave  great 
stumps,  6  or  8  or  io  feet  high,  wasted  resources  that  later  the 
world  will  keenly  need.  Even  now,  one  single  tree  is  often 
worth  from  $500  to  $1000.  These  hardy  ax  men  get  but 
little,  a  bare  living  as  years  go  on.  The  great  profits  go  away 
to  the  eastern  capitalists  who  own  the  forests. 
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This  is  what  the  lumbermen  call  a  "goose-pen" — that  is, 
a  hollow  at  the  level  of  the  ground.  Observe  that  this  goose- 
pen  contains  plenty  of  room  for  a  girl  and  her  saddle  horse 
to  hide  in. 


The  Humboldt  County  Superintendent. 

Superintendent  George  Underwood  is  one  of  the  oldest 
school  men  in  the  county,  having  been  a  grammar  school 
teacher  for  some  twenty-five  years.  He  has  a  fund  of  dry 
humor  and  a  good  common  sense  that  make  his  institute  talks 
interesting  as  well  as  wise  and  helpful.  Here  are  some  of 
the  things  he  said  in  the  opening  address : 

I  hope  this  Session  of  the  Teachers'  Institute  will  go 
down  in  history  as  a  working  Institute,  one  in  which  as  many 
as  possible  have  taken  part  in  one  way  or  another,  one  in 
which  the  social  and  helpful  spirit  has  been  manifest  and  the 
principle  of  learning  by  doing  has  been  exemplified.  The 
teacher  that  contributes  something  is  usually  best  satisfied 
with  the  Session. 

This  reunion  of  all  the  teachers  of  all  the  grades  affords 
fine  opportunity  for  co-cperation  and  mutual  assistance. 
Every  one  should  participate,  every  one  should  contribute,  at 
least  by  earnest  attention  and  interest  if  not  through  speech. 
The  teacher  that  is  in  his  seat  on  time,  that  takes  part  in  the 
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general  exercises 
the  statements  of 
with  him  a  genera 
he  realizes.  This 
to  exchange  ideas 
difficulties  'to  your 
air  and  spoil  like 


with   pleasure  and   promptness,   who  hears 

other  teachers  with   courtesy  and   carries 

1  social  spirit  contributes  more  perhaps  than 

is  the  place  to  talk  shop,  to  tell  how  I  teach, 

It  will   do  you  good  to  unbosom  your 

fellow  teacher.     Thoughts  shut  up  want 

bales  unopened  to  the  sun. 


SUPERINTENDENT  GEORGE   UNDERWOOD 

Come  as  members  of  one  great  family  bearing  towards 
one  another  a  fraternal  spirit.  Teaching  will  never  receive 
recognition  as  the  greatest  and  noblest  of  callings  until  the 
bonds  of   fraternity  have  grown   stronger. 

Come  with  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the  teachers  of 
this  county  to  carry  forward  a  successful  meeting.  We  gain 
the  confidence  of  the  public  by  confidence  in  ourselves. 

Come  as  far  as  possible  in  good  health.  If  I  wished  an 
ideal  listener  I  would  want  one  that  had  gone  through  some 
physical  training,  one  who  had  slept  eight  hours  and  eaten 
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plain  and  wholesome  food,  not  one  who  came  spending  the 
week  in  dissipation. 

Come  setting  yourself  the  problem  to  find  something  in 
every  exercise  applicable  to  your  school.  Usually  the  best 
part  of  an  Institute  applies  to  any  school. 

Come  to  exercise  your  discrimination  in  recording.  Take 
home  the  best  filled  note  book  of  the  Institute. 

Come  to  get  acquainted,  to  enjoy,  to  contribute,  bearing 
in  mind  the  short  time  spent  here  and  its  possibilities.  You 
are  not  here  to  be  entertained,  necessarily. 

I  hope  a  portion  of  the  work  will  be  intolerably  dull  if 
it  will  but  serve  to  illustrate  the  diet  some  of  you  are  serving 
out  to  your  pupils,  if  it  will  but  bring  home  to  you  an 
appreciation  of  what  your  pupils  endure  when  you  rattle  those 
dry  bones,  thresh  out  that  old  straw,  tell  that  old  story  you 
told  last  year  and  the  year  before  that. 

Come  to  get  the  best  out  of  the  instructors  by  respectful 
attention.  Instructors  are  at  their  best,  when  the  audience 
is  sympathetic  and  responsive.  A  careless,  indifferent  audience 
has  frozen  out  many  a  good  speaker. 

*     * 

The  Humboldt  Program. 

The  program  consisted  largely  of  a  series  of  excellent  dis- 
cussions upon  a  large  number  of  most  excellent  topics,  such 
for  instance  as :  Methods  for  Economizing  Time ;  How  In- 
crease Attendance  of  Country  Schools;  How  Secure  Cordial 
Co-operation  of  Parents;  How  Should  Ability  to  Advance  be 
Tested;  Should  Character  Count  in  Promotion;  How  Use  the 
Child's  Home  Experience;  the  Relation  of  the  Teacher  to 
the  Community ;  How  Strengthen  the  Confidence  of  the  Com- 
munity in  Education:  How  are  the  Schools  Responsible  for 
Graft;  Does  Good  Health  Ensure  Sound  Morals;  Promotion 
of  Better  Spirit  Among  Country  Schools;  What  Should  be 
Expected  of  a  Teacher  Regarding  Social  Life;  How  Prevent 
Over-Promotion;  High  School  Debating  Societies;  Athletics; 
Regulation  of  the  Library. 

More  than  120  teachers  took  part  in  these  discussions,  so 
I  cannot  catalogue  their  names.  In  addition,  Superintendent 
Adrian  gave  a  series  of  addresses  with  Industrial  Education 
as  the  underlying  theme;   and   Miss  Agnes   Hersey  gave  a 
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number  of  talks  on  reading,  illustrated  by  recitations.     The 
Institute  continued  for  four  days. 

* 

Can  Discount  Hennessey. 

Eureka  has  12,000  inhabitants  and  nearly  50  teachers. 
Its  City  Superintendent  is  D.  L.  Thornbury,  a  young  man 
lately  from  Nebraska.  "I  can  discount  Hennessey  in  his 
Grass  Valley  way  of  distributing  the  official  journal  among 
his  teachers,"  said  Thornbury  to  me,  with  a  genially  expansive 
smile. 

"How  do  you  do  it?"  I  asked. 

"Our  Board  subscribes  for  some  extra  copies,"  he  said, 
"so  that  each  building  in  the  city  gets  a  copy  regularly.  Our 
teachers  all  want  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  the  schools  and 
are  interested  in  it.  The  idea  of  a  medium  of  exchange  for 
the  teachers  of  the  state  is  one  of  the  best  I  have  found  any 
where.  We  would  be  blind  if  we  did  not  take  it  up  and  work 
it  for  the  common  good." 


s  - 


A  Saddening  Shadow. 

They  told  me  of  a  Humboldt,  teacher,  Miss  Margaret 
Murray,  who  was  killed  last  year  by  the  bite  of  a  rattlesnake. 
She  was  teaching  on  the  Klamath  River  in  Morek  District, 
and  went  out  one  afternoon  to  get  some  baskets  from  an 
Indian  woman  who  lived  about  three  miles  away.  She 
stepped  on  the  snake  and  was  bitten  at  the  ankle.  She  was 
so  terrorized  that  she  forgot  all  she  knew  about  it.  She 
did  not  tell  the  Indians  what  had  happened,  nor  twist  a  cord 
above  the  bite  nor  scarify  the  wound  to  help  the  poison  out, 
nor  take  any  other  precautions  whatever.  She  ran  nearly  all 
the  way  to  her  boarding  place  in  sore  distress  and  trouble;  and 
only  lived  a  few  hours  afterward. 

There  is  a  moral  in  this  for  teachers  as  well  as  other 
people;  reminding  them  of  the  necessity  for  fixing  the  few 
essentials  in  these  emergency  cases  so  firmly  in  the  mind  that 
it  will  stand  the  stress  of  the  emergency  when  it  comes.  Do 
it  now.  What  must  be  done  when  a  boy  is  apparently 
drowned,  when  an  artery  is  cut,  when  poison  has  been 
swallowed  ? 
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State  Text-Book  Committee 

The  law  of  California  provides  for  a  committee  of  three  from  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  called  the  State  Text-Book  Committee.  It  is 
the  duty  of  this  committee  to  select  and  edit  the  new  state  series  text- 
books and  to  attend  to  all  matters  relating  thereto.  The  committee  is 
authorized  to  employ  a  Secretary  to  spend  his  whole  time  upon  this  work. 
Mr.  Sackett,  the  Secretary,  will  give  each  month  some  points  of  general 
interest  growing  out  of  the  work  of  the  committee. 

STATE  SERIES   WRITING  BOOKS. 

Thirteen  boxes  of  plates  for  the  State  Series  Writing 
Books  have  arrived  at  the  State  Printing  Office.  Geo.  L. 
Sackett.  Secretary  of  the  State  Text-Book  Committee,  is  busy- 
arranging  the  copy  into  Five  Books  and  the  State  Printing 
Office  will  immediately  proceed  with  the  publication  of  the 
same.  It  is  expected  to  have  the  whole  series  of  five  books 
ready  for  distribution  by  January  1,  1908. 

SCHOOL     MANUALS. 

School  Manuals  for  1907-08  have  been  received  from  the 
following  counties :  Santa  Clara,  Placer,  Napa,  Sonoma,  Ven- 
tura, and  also  an  Announcement  of  Placer  County  High 
School. 

PLACER    COUNTY. 

The  Placer  County  Manual  is  well  printed,  the  Course 
of  Study  covering  nine  years'  work  is  well  arranged  with 
working  suggestions  following  each  subject  assigned  the 
respective  grades.  Supt.  Shane  and  his  Board  of  Education 
deserve  credit  for  the  completeness  of  their  work. 

NAPA    COUNTY. 

The  Napa  County  Manual  has  a  line  cut  of  Napa  County 
for  a  frontispiece  and  cuts  throughout  the  book  showing  school 
houses  and  bits  of  scenery  of  which  she  may  well  be  proud. 
The  Course  of  Study  covers  eight  years'  work  with  accom- 
panying suggestions.  "The  work  to  be  done  is  outlined,  and 
teachers  are  expected  to  accomplish  it  by  the  best  methods  in 
their  possession."  "Nuf  Sed."  One  distinctive  feature  is 
the  required  "Salute  to  the  Flag,"  giving  full  directions  for 
different  salutes,  as  well  as  the  new  law  which  requires  "Our 
Flag"  to  wave  over  every  school  house.  A  feature  worthy 
of  emulation. 
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SONOMA    COUNTY. 

Sonoma  County  Manual  has  cuts  of  school  buildings  and 
a  line  cut  of  Sonoma  County.  The  Course  of  Study  covers 
eight  years,  printed  in  clear  type,  and  well  arranged.  It  has 
one  chapter  on  Drawing  and  Manual  Training.  It  is  a  good 
Manual  and  Supt.  Montgomery  and  the  County  Board  of 
Education  have  every  reason  to  feel  proud  of  their  efforts  in 
this  line. 

SANTA   CLARA   COUNTY. 

Santa  Clara  County  Manual  has  an  embossed  cut  of  the 
American  Flag  for  a  frontispiece,  executed  so  beautifully  that 
one  stops  long  enough  to  take  a  second  glance  at  it  before 
passing.  Supt.  Bateman  and  his  County  Board  of  Education 
can  justly  feel  proud  of  their  work.  It  has  a  bit  of  scenery 
from  Leland  Stanford  Jr.  University,  and  a  cut  of  the  Lick 
Observatory.  The  Course  of  Study  covers  eight  years  and 
is  concise  and  to  the  point.  One  special  feature  is  the  course 
in  Agriculture  outlined  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  a 
splendid  and  complete  arrangement.  Last  but  by  no  means 
the  least  is  the  full  course  by  grades  in  Manual  Training, 
Sewing,  and  Domestic  Science  for  all  the  rural  schools.  Time 
is  not  far  off  when  all  our  schools  will  give  Agriculture, 
Manual  Training,  Sewing  and  Domestic  Science  the  prominent 
place  each  deserve  in  the  Courses  of  Study. 

VENTURA   COUNTY. 

Ventura  County  Manual  is  excelled  by  none  and  has  few  if 
any  equals  in  its  make-up.  Beautiful  embossed  cover,  printed 
on  the  best  of  paper  in  clear,  clean  type.  For  frontispiece  it 
has  an  engraving  of  a  water  scene  with  a  panel  to  one  side 
upon  which  the  following  words  from  William  Morris  are 
printed :  "  'Tis  we  ourselves,  each  one  of  us,  who  must  keep 
watch  and  ward  over  the  fairness  of  the  earth,  and  each  with 
his  own  soul  and  hand  do  his  due  share  therein,  lest  we  deliver 
to  our  sons  a  lesser  treasure  than  our  fathers  left  us,"  should 
be  framed  and  placed  on  every  teacher's  desk.  Throughout 
the  manual  are  pictures  of  school  buildings  of  which  any 
county  might  well  be  proud,  with  here  and  there  pictures  of 
little  tots,  Native  Sons  and  Daughters  of  the  county.  The 
execution  of  the  work  is  first  class  and  few  counties  art  able 
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to  produce  its  equal.  The  Course  of  Study  covers  eight  years' 
work,  giving  the  minimum  amount  required.  It  has  a  very 
full  and  complete  outline  on  the  Geography  work,  worthy  con- 
sideration from  other  counties.  Supt.  Reynolds,  the  County 
Board  of  Education,  and  the  publishers  of  the  manual  have 
every  reason  to  feel  proud  of  their  work. 

GLAD   TO   RECEIVE. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  receive  copies  of  School  Manuals, 
Announcements,  of  High  Schools,  Programs  of  Teachers'  In- 
stitutes, Lists  of  Clerks  and  Teachers,  or  other  literature  of 
interest  to  the  Educational  work  of  the  state. 

A   SPLENDID   HELP   FOR   PRIMARY   TEACHERS. 

"A  Course  of  Study  in  Primary  Language  and  Handbook 
to  State  Series  Text,"  by  Effie  Belle  McFadden,  Supervisor  of 
the  Teaching  of  Language  in  the  San  Francisco  State  Normal 
School,  is  the  best  thing  in  its  line  we  have  seen.  Just  what 
the  primary  teacher  needs,  just  the  kind  of  drill  the  child 
needs.  It  is  bound  to  bring  results.  Primary  Teacher,  if  you 
have  no  copy,  get  one  and  you  will  not  regret  it.  Send  thirty 
cents  to  President  Frederic  Burk,  of  the  San  Francisco  State 
Normal  School  and  ask  him  to  send  you  a  copy. 

A  BRIEF   HISTORY  OF  ONE  OF  OUR  BEST  SCHOOLS. 

The  San  Francisco  Polytechnic  High  School  was  until 
1892  a  purely  Commercial  School.  In  that  year,  manual 
training  was  introduced;  in  1894  a  new  building  at  the  corner 
of  Bush  and  Stockton  streets  was  erected  and  extensive  ad- 
ditions made  to  manual  training  and  industrial  art  equipment. 

In  1900  the  Board  of  Education  upon  the  recommendation 
of  its  President,  Mrs.  M.  W.  Kincade,  reorganized  the  school, 
transferring  all  commercial  branches  and  placing  the  course 
of  study  on  a  purely  manual  training  basis.  The  enrollment 
in  1900  under  this  new  arrangement  was  125.  At  the  time 
the  school  was  destroyed  in  1906  it  was  375. 

By  the  fire  the  loss  in  machinery,  laboratory  apparatus,  etc., 
was  $40,000  exclusive  of  building  and  furniture.  After  the 
fire  the  school  occupied  the  Pharmacy  Building  of  the  Af- 
filiated Colleges  until  April,  1907,  when  it  was  removed  to  a 
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temporary  building  on  the  new  site  at  the  corner  of  First 
avenue  and  Frederick  street,  where  a  large  structure  to  cost 
over  a  half  million  dollars  is  to  be  built  under  the  provisions 
of  a  recent  bond  issue. 

The  site  of  the  new  school  is  by  far  the  most  suitable  school 
site  in  the  city.  It  lies  south  of  Golden  Gate  Park  where  its 
students  will  have  the  benefit  of  the  Park  Playground.  The 
plans  already  complete  present  a  structure  of  noble  propor- 
tions. It  is  to  include  a  theatre  of  large  seating  capacity  that 
shall  serve  as  a  public  assembly  hall  for  this  district  of  the 
city.  It  makes  ample  provisions  for  the  so-called  outside 
activities  of  school  life,  such  as  swimming,  basket-ball,  hand- 
ball and  other  sports. 

Through  special  appropriation  made  by  the  Supervisors  the 
Board  of  Education  has  re-established  the  machine,  black- 
smith, wood-turning,  carpenter,  sewing  and  industrial  art  de- 
partments. The  entering  class  this  year  number  120  pupils. 
Since  the  fire,  229  new  pupils  have  been  enrolled. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Bush  for  the  above  information. 
Mr.  Walter  N.  Bush  has  been  principal  of  this  school  from 
its  inception.  The  outlook  for  the  development  of  industrial 
education  in  connection  with  the  public  school  department  of 
San  Francisco  was  never  brighter  than  at  present. 


How  the  University  Helps  the  Farmers. 

President  Wheeler  in  his  recent  speech  at  Fresno  declared 
that  there  are  four  ways  in  which  the  university  helps  the  tillers 
of  the  soil.  "The  first  is  the  solution  of  special  problems  by  re- 
search of  the  university  scientists.  I  am  not  sure  that  this 
applied  science  is  not  higher  than  pure  science.  This  service 
to  the  public  is  the  keynote  of  modern  education.  The  second 
way  is  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  through  bulletins.  I 
am  afraid  that  these  bulletins  are  not  read  as  widely  as  they 
should  be.  They  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  farmer. 
The  third  way  is  the  correspondence  school.  This  depart- 
ment is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Through  correspond- 
ence with  farmers,  a  regular  university  extension  course  is  • 
created.  Through  it,  men  are  arriving  at  a  conception  of  the 
dignity  of  being  a  farmer,  and  of  the  relationship  of  work  of 
the  hands  to  the  intellect.     We  have  only  a  low  and  petty 
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view  of  life  when  we  live  by  the  rule  of  the  thumb.  He  is  a 
slave  who  follows  only  traditional  routine  without  zest  in  his 
work.  It  is  not  being  in  bondage  that  makes  a  man  a  slave, 
but  ignorance,  and  the  routine  that  shows  no  interest  in  life. 
The  man  with  zest  in  his  work  looks  out  to  the  skies.  He 
owns  the  universe  because  he  understands  it.  He  is  the  man 
who  knows.  The  fourth  way  is  the  agricultural  course  at 
the  university.  This  course  is  growing  more  rapidly  than  any 
other  at  the  university.  It  shows  an  increase  of  from  15  to 
20  per  cent  this  year  over  last.  There  is  a  tremendous  de- 
mand for  the  graduates  for  teachers,  more  than  can  be  sup- 
plied. The  graduates  are  not  sent  back  to  the  farm,  they  are 
sent  out  to  secondary  schools  and  other  places." 

Continuing,  President  Wheeler  said  "A  new  day  is  dawn- 
ing for  education  in  which  men  will  not  be  trained  to  become 
a  little  better  than  their  fellows,  or  to  win  more  honors,  or  for 
the  sake  of  learning  some  obsolete  or  decorative  knowledge. 
Men  will  study  in  order  that  they  may  be  of  greater  service  to 
their  fellows.  They  will  study  that  their  fellows  may  have 
knowledge.  These  farm  schools  will  be  suited  to  the  boy  from 
the  farm  who  can  form  an  intelligent  appreciation  of  the 
things  that  he  is  working  at  in  life.  This  is  a  new  view  of 
education,  training  a  man  for  the  actual  life  in  which  he  will 
engage  instead  of  hanging  something  on  him  like  a  cloak  or 
an  emblem  and  calling  it  education,  and  there  will  be  more  of 
it  in  the  future.  The  hope  of  the  nation  lies  rather  in  the  cul- 
tivator of  the  'family  farm,'  as  I  call  it,  the  small  farm  of 
forty  or  sixty  acres,  where  a  man  can  support  his  family  and 
himself,  than  in  the  great  owners  of  3,000  or  4,000  acres  each." 


What  They  Say. 

Lawton  B.  Evans :  A  prominent  mission  of  the  school  is 
to  teach  children  how  things  are  done. 

County  Superintendent  Samuel  Hamilton,  Allegheny 
County,  Pennsylvania :  Courage,  honesty,  and  truthfulness 
are  more  desirable  than  mere  learning.  A  keen  sense  of 
honor,  justice,  and  right  is  more  to  be  prized  than  intellectual 
power. 

Superintendent  J.  J.  Wood,  Gardner,  Mass. :  We  spend  too 
much  time  trying  to  show  children  how  to  use  their  minds, 
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and  far  too  little  in  habituating  them  to  an  intelligent  use  and 
care  of  the  body.  Is  it  not  true  that  if  more  attention  were 
given  to  the  temple  of  the  soul  less  would  have  to  be  given 
to  the  soul  itself  ? 

Superintendent  R.  B.  Dudgeon,  Madison,  Wis. :  Public 
school  education  must  touch  every  side  of  the  child's  life  and 
influence  his  thinking,  conduct,  habits,  and  social  relations. 
It  must  give  power  to  brain,  to  muscle,  and  to  hand.  It  must 
strengthen  and  refine  character;  must  give  power  not  only  to 
be,  but  also  to  do. 

Superintendent  M.  J.  West,  Norfolk,  Mass. :  High  school 
pupils  know  that  they  are  soon  to  pass  out  into  the  business 
world  and  that  they  must  take  a  hand  in  the  problem  of  earning 
a  living,  therefore  they  like  to  see  the  work  of  the  schoolroom 
conducted  on  business  principles,  and  they  admire  the  teacher 
who,  by  his  executive  ability,  can  secure  their  interest  and 
co-operation. 

Superintendent  A.  B.  Blodgett,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. :  Could  a 
course  of  study  be  so  complete  from  kindergarten  to  high 
school  as  to  permit  any  pupil  to  drop  out  of  school  at  any 
point  of  the  course,  and  then  be  able  to  say  that  his  schooling 
had  been  the  very  best  that  could  have  been  provided  for  him 
and  his  future  needs,  then  we  should  have  the  ideal  course, 
and  the  framer  of  that  course  would  have  undying  fame. 

Frederick  Burks.  President  San  Francisco  Normal  School : 
The  normal  school  is  not  a  reform  school.  Reforms  should 
take  place  in  the  schools  themselves  and  not  in  the  normal 
schools,  and  back  of  that  they  should  begin  in  public  opinion, 
and  that's  a  slow  process.  Public  opinion  will  not  be  led,  and 
I  know  what  I  am  talking  about.  It  spent  a  good  many  years 
in  trying  to  lead  it,  but  I  always  got  the  benefit  of  the  other 
end,  the  end  with  the  kicks,  and  now  I  believe  that  the  normal 
school  should  prepare  teachers  to  teach  what  is  wanted. 


THE   STATE    NORMAL    SCHOOL 

of  San  Francisco  is  just  completing  their  new  school  building  located 
on  Buchanan  street  near  Haight.  After  a  most  careful  considera- 
tion, they  decided  to  place  Olmsted  Artificial  Slate  in  this  new  building. 
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The  California  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation will  meet  at  Santa  Cruz, 
December,  1907.  Morris  E.  Dailey, 
San  Jose,  President;  Mrs.  M.  M. 
Fitz  Gerald,  405  Fillmore  Street, 
Secretary. 

Northern  California  Teachers' 
Association,  Sacramento;  C.  H. 
Camper,    Chico,    Pres.      Oct.    22-25. 


Meetings. 

Southern  California  Teachers' 
Association  will  meet  December 
20  and  21,  at  Dos  Angeles.  H.  A. 
Adrian,   Santa  Barbara,  President. 


National  Educational  Associa- 
tion, Cleveland,  Ohio;  E.  G. 
Cooley,  President,  Chicago;  Irwin 
Shepard,  Secretary,  "Winona,  Minn. 


NOTES 

The  Public  School  Promotion  Society  of  Sacramento  at  a  recent 
meeting  considered  the  advisability  of  manual  training,  domestic 
science  and  nature  study  in  the  schools.  Supt.  Erelwine,  Geo.  L. 
Sackett,  A.  J.  Pillsbury,  Judge  Shields,  Wm.  Bonnheim  and  others 
made  addresses. 

Teachers  of  Alameda  County  who  attend  the  meeting  of  the  State 
Teachers'  Association  at  Santa  Cruz  in  December  will  be  excused 
from  compulsory  attendance  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Alameda 
County  Teachers'  Institute  next  spring. 

The  teachers  of  Santa  Clara  County  under  the  leadership  of  D.  T. 
Batemen  and  Alex  Sheriffs  have  decided  to  hold  the  Institute  with  the 
State    Teachers'    Association    at    Santa    Cruz   in   December. 

Supt.  Mark  Keppel  and  President  Van  Liew  of  Chico  Normal 
were  the  instructors  in  the  Trinity  County  Institute  held  September 
24th.     Supt.    Jordan    held    a    very    successful    Institute. 

Under  the  leadership  of  J.  H.  Francis  the  Polytechnic  High  School 
of  Los  Angeles  is  making  rapid  progress. 

In  the  three  years  since  the  high  school  was  built,  much  has 
been  added  to  it.  When  it  opened,  there  were  but  a  few  courses 
of  mechanical  study,  while  now,  almost  every  branch  of  mechanism 
is  thoroughly  studied  by  the  2000  students  who  are  enrolled.  Eleven 
courses  are  offered  to  students.  They  are:  Commerce,  domestic, 
economy,  electrical  and  steam  engineering,  mineralogy,  surveying, 
fine  and  applied  arts,  machine  drafting,  architecture  and  a  general 
elective   and  preparatory   course. 

County  Superintendent  J.  G.  O'Neil  has  called  a  meeting  of  the 
Nevada  County  teachers  to  meet  in  institute  at  Sacramento  on 
October  22d,  the  session  lasting  up  to  and  including  October  25th. 
The  reason  for  holding  the  county  institute  in  Sacramento  is  be- 
cause   at    the   time    specified   the    Teachers'    Association    of   Northern 
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California  will  be  in  session  at  the  capital  city.  A  number  of  other 
counties  have  decided  to  take  similar  action,  and  the  teachers  in 
this  county  voted  unanimously  of  the  plan.  The  forenoon  of  the 
first  day  and  the  forenoon  of  the  last  day  will  be  set  aside  for 
the  teachers  of  the  various  counties  to  get  together  and  attend  to 
the  business   affairs  of  their  local   institutes. 

The  Shasta  County  Teachers'  Institute  will  be  of  two  days'  dura- 
tion this  year  in  order  to  allow  the  teachers  to  attend  the  meeting 
in  Sacramento  of  the  Northern  California  Teachers'  Association.  In 
years  past  the  Shasta  County  Institute  has  always  lasted  three  days. 

Miss  Lulu  White,  County  Superintendent  of  Schools,  has  called 
the  institute  for  Monday  and  Tuesday,  October  21  and  22,  leaving  the 
following  three  days  for  attendance  in  Sacramento.  Teachers  are 
not  obliged  to  go  to  the  Capitol,  though  most  of  those  who  live  close 
to  the  railroad  intend  to  do  so. 

Miss  White  has  engaged  two  instructors  for  the  two-day  institutes. 
They  are  Professor  D.  R.  Jones,  teacher  of  mathematics  in  the  San 
Francisco  State  Normal  School,  and  Miss  L.  V.  Sweesy,  instructor 
in  music  in  the  Berkeley  schools.  Rev.  Charles  R.  Brown,  of  Oakland, 
has  been  engaged  to  deliver  a  lecture. 

The  Humboldt  County  teachers  passed  the  following  resolutions  at 
the  recent  institute: 

Your  committee  on  resolutions  beg  to  present  the  following  report: 
Resolved,   That  we  most  heartily  appreciate  the  splendid  service 

given  by  our  instructors:   State  Superintendent  Hyatt,  Superintendent 

Adrian   and  Miss  Agnes  O.  Hersey. 

That  we  congratulate  Superintendent  Underwood  upon  his  judg- 
ment in  planning  and  his  success  in  conducting  this  institute. 

That  we  fully  endorse  the  present  plan  of  both  general  and  sec- 
tional work. 

The  Teachers'  Association  of  Northern  California  will  meet  in 
Sacramento  on  October  22d,  23d,  24th  and  25th.  The  gathering 
promises  to  be  the  largest  of  its  kind  held  in  Sacramento.  Superin- 
tendent Erlewine,  of  the  local  school  department,  estimates  that 
over  1000  teachers  will  be  present.  The  following  counties  have  voted 
to  hold  their  next  County  Institute  in  Sacramento,  for  the  purpose 
of  becoming  a  part  of  the  Association:  Butte,  Tehama,  Colusa,  Glenn, 
Placer,  Yolo,  Shasta  and  Sacramento. 

The  first  three  days  of  the  convention  will  be  taken  up  by  speakers 
from  abroad.  The  full  list  of  speakers  has  not  as  yet  been  decided 
upon,  but  will  be  announced  later.  On  Friday,  October  25th,  the 
members  of  the  Association  will  be  the  guests  of  the  City  of  Sac- 
ramento, this  day  being  given  over  to  entertainment. 
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The  executive  committee  is  composed  of  Mrs.  Minnie  O'Neil, 
County  Superintendent  of  Schools;  O.  W.  Erlewine,  City  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools;  Charles  Camper  of  Chico,  President  of  the  As- 
sociation, and  all  the  principals  of  the  city  schools.  The  reception 
committee  is  composed  of  all  the  teachers  in  Sacramento  city  and 
county. 

C.  H.  Camper  of  Chico,  President  of  the  Northern  California 
Teachers'  Association,  which  is  to  meet  in  Sacramento  on  October 
23d,  24th  and  25th,  has  announced  the  names  of  the  speakers  who 
will  address  the  convention.     They  are  as  follows: 

Governor  Gillett,  Edward  Hyatt,  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction;  Richard  Gause  Boone,  former  Professor  of  Pedagogy, 
Indiana  University,  President  of  Michigan  State  Normal  College  and 
late  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Cincinnati,  O.,  now  editor  of  "Educa- 
tion," Boston,  Mass.;  E.  T.  Mathes,  President  Bellingham  Normal, 
Washington;  C.  C.  Van  Liew,  President  Chico  State  Normal;  Leroy 
Anderson,  President  State  Polytechnic  College;  Alexis  B.  Lang,  Uni- 
versity of  California;  F.  B.  Dresslar,  University  of  California;  Harold 
Heath,  Stanford;  W.  A.  Gates,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of 
Charities  and  Corrections;  A.  J.  Pillsbury,  editor  Sacramento  Union; 
Willsie  M.  Martin,  pastor  First  M.  E.  Church,  Alameda;  Charles  C. 
Browning,  M.  D.,  Monrovia;  Judge  Frank  Murasky,  Superior  Court, 
San  Francisco. 

County  School  Superintendent  Duncan  Stirling  has  announced 
that  Pacific  Grove  has  been  chosen  as  the  place  of  meeting  of  the 
forthcoming  Monterey  County  Teachers'  Institute.  Superintendent 
Stirling  has  called  the  institute  to  meet  in  that  city  from  October  14 
to  18,  inclusive. 

The  State  Normal  School  opened  at  Los  Angeles  for  the  twenty- 
fifth  year  of  its  existence  with  330  pupils  enrolled.  There  are  200 
old  pupils  and  130  new  ones,  and  probably  numerous  others  will 
enter   before   registration   closes. 

The  Normal  School  opened  in  1884  and  since  that  time  many 
changes  have  taken  place.  The  number  of  pupils  has  steadily  in- 
creased from  year  to  year,  making  necessary  continual  enlargement 
of  buildings,  equipment  and  the  addition  of  more  teachers  to  the 
staff  of  instructors.  The  school  is  now  one  of  the  foremost  normal 
schools  on  the  coast  in  size  and  number. 

More  than  1896  pupils  have  graduated  from  the  school  since  the 
first  year  of  its  history.  Most  of  them  have  been  placed  directly  in 
positions  as  teachers  as  soon  as  they  graduated. 

The  following  is  the  list  of  teachers  given  out  by  President  Jesse 
F.   Millspaugh,  principal   of  the   State  Normal   School: 

Jesse  F.  Millspaugh,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  school  economy  and  law; 
Harriet  E.  Dunn,  secretary  of  the  faculty;   May  A.  English,  chemistry 
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and  mathematics;  Josephine  E.  Seaman,  English;  James  F.  Cham- 
berlain, Ed.  B.,  B.  S.,  geography  and  physiography;  Everett  Shepard- 
son,  A.  M.,  supervisor  training  school;  Sarah  J.  Jacobs,  physical 
training;  Jennie  Hagan,  music;  Agnes  Elliott,  A.  B.,  history;  Jessica 
C.  Hazzard,  domestic  science  and  art;  Ella  G.  Wood,  A.  B.,  English 
and  French;  Love  H.  Miller,  M.  S.,  biology  and  nature  study;  Wayne 
P.  Smith,  Ph.  D.,  history  and  German;  Charles  W.  Kent,  B.  S.,  manual 
training;  Clayton  F.  Palmer,  elementary  agriculture  and  museum; 
Nellie  M.  Gere,  art;  John  B.  Cleveland,  A.  B.,  mathematics;  Alice  M. 
Ogden,  reading;  Lewis  M.  Terman,  Ph.  D.,  child  study  and  pedagogy. 
Kindergarten  department:  Isabel  French,  director;  Gail  Harrison,  as- 
sistant. Teachers  in  the  training  school  are  Kate  F.  Osgood,  prin- 
cipal; Clara  M.  Preston,  Elizabeth  Sullivan,  A.  B.,  Helen  C.  McKenzie, 
M.  Belle  Oliver,  Beatrice  C.  Patton,  Ed.  B. 

The  following  statistics  of  attendance,  etc.,  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Normal  School  may  be  of  interest.  For  three  years  admission  to  this 
school  has  been  on  the  high  school  basis.  Excepting  teachers  holding 
high  school  or  grammar  certificates  of  this  state  or  certificates  of  the 
first  grade  from  other  states,  only  graduates  of  four-year  high  school 
courses  or  those  of  equivalent  preparation  are  admitted. 

Seniors    registered    in   the    general   professional    course 188 

Seniors   registered  in  the  kindergarten   training  course 21 

Total    seniors 209 

Juniors  registered  in  the  general  professional  course 167 

Juniors  registered  in  the  kindergarten  training  course 22 

Total    juniors 189 

Special    Students    6 

Visiting    Teachers    12 

Total  students  enrolled  in  Normal  Department  for  the 

first   term   1907    416 

Total  students  enrolled  in  Normal  Department  for  the 

first   term   1906    361 

Method    of   Admission    of    New   Students. 

On  high  school  diplomas 114 

On  credits  from  other  normal  schools  and  teachers'  certificates  43 

On  College  and  University  credits 14 

As   Special   Students    . 3 

As  Visiting  Teachers   S 

Total   number   of   students   not  previously   enrolled ....  182 

Number  of  teachers  of  experience 62 

Probable   number   of   graduates   for  the  year .  190 
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TEHAMA    COUNTY. 

Early  in  August,  Glenn  L.  Allen  presented  his  resignation  as  prin- 
cipal of  the  Red  Bluff  High  School  and  the  same  was  accepted. 
Frederic  L.  Greene  was  elected  to  the  vacancy.  Mr.  Greene  is  a 
graduate  of  Columbia  and  enters  upon  the  work  with  vim  and  zeal. 
The  corps  of  teachers  is  the  same  as  last  year.  The  new  high  school 
is  now  in  use.  It  is  finished  in  modern  style,  but  is  altogether  too 
small  for  the  size  of  the  community.  The  building  presents  a  much 
better  interior  than  it  does  an  exterior.  The  number  of  students 
enrolled  upon  opening  is  large.  Several  graduates  are  taking  extra 
work. 

Mrs.  Lena  Walters  resigned  from  the  grammar  grades  of  the  Red 
Bluff  school  and  Miss  Eva  K.  Burt  has  been  elected  to  the  place. 
Many  needed  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  Lincoln  school. 
All  the  grammar  grades  will  be  in  that  school.  A  good  move.  The 
principal  has  been  placed  upon  a  monthly  salary  for  the  entire  year. 
Another  good  move.  Tinted  walls  take  the  place  of  the  old  unsightly 
paper.     A   better  move. 

Teachers  are  scarce  and  several  old  teachers  are  returning  to  the 
ranks.  Many  have  come  in  from  abroad.  Some  few  have  gone  from 
the  county.    Miss  Ella  Campbell  goes  to  Orange  county. 

Ex-Supt.  O.  E.  Graves  is  now  principal  of  Orland  High.  Mr. 
Graves  is  one  of  the  towering  peaks,  educationally,  in  Northern  Cali- 
fornia. Ex-Supt.  Ellen  Lynch  is  at  work  in  an  Oakland  school.  Ex- 
Supt.  Belle  Miller  is  principal  of  the  Lincoln  school  in  Red  Bluff. 
Ex-Supt.  Agnes  Nangle  has  removed  to  Los  Angeles. 

Manton  will  have  two  teachers  this  year. 

Former  principal  G.  K.  Bingham  of  Red  Bluff  is  teaching  in  Stan- 
islaus county.  Former  principal  Jesse  Osborn  of  Corning  is  at  the 
head  of  a  department  of  the  Diamond  Match  Company  in  Chico  at  a 
salary  more  than  double  that  he  had  as  principal.  Former  principal 
Paul  Henderson  of  Tehama  is  a  member  of  the  County  Board  of 
Modoc,  where  he  is  teaching. 

Not  many  of  Tehama  county  teachers  attended  N.  E.  A.  A  few 
took  summer  school  work.  Teachers  should  be  paid  monthly  through- 
out the  year,  with  the  stipulation  that  they  attend  a  good  summer 
school  at  least  one   year  in  three.  X. 


BEST   IN  THE  COUNTY. 

President  Elisha  Brooks  of  the  Boulder  Creek  High  School  Board 
seems  to  be  the  right  man  in  the  right  place.  Mr.  Brooks  is  taking 
up  the  work  of  the  former  Board  with  vigor  and  frequently  drives  up 
from  Ben  Lomond  to  confer  with  Secretary  Peery  or  Principal  John- 
son. Mr.  Brooks  is  a  former  principal  of  the  Girls'  High  School  in 
San  Francisco  and  he  believes  that  the  local  High  School  is  destined 
to  become  the  best  in  the   county. — The  Echo. 
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A    VISIT   TO    MISS    HARKER'S    SCHOOL    AT    PALO    ALTO. 

The  most  favorable  impression  one  gets  on  approaching  Miss 
Harker's  Schools  for  Girls  at  Palo  Alto,  is  the  ideal  surroundings. 
The  large,  new,  attractive  building  is  half  hidden  among  the  large 
oak  trees,  so  abundant  in  Palo  Alto,  while  the  wooded  mountains  that 
bound  the  western  side  of  the  Santa  Clara  Valley  form  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  barren  mountains  that  lie  across  the  bay  to  the  East. 

Attractive  homes,  a  general  air  of  contentment  and  prosperity, 
spreading  like  oaks  everywhere,  and  a  world  of  sunshine  also  add  to 
the  general  charm  of  the  surroundings.  One  is  pleased  and  charmed 
at  once  with  the  physical  surroundings. 

One  is  not  long  in  the  building  before  the  impression  prevails  that 
the  school  itself  is  as  ideal  as  the  surroundings.  The  perfect  ar- 
rangement and  equipment  of  the  class  rooms,  and  large  halls,  the 
great  abundance  of  light,  the  clean  floors,  the  daintiness  of  the 
large  dining-room,  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  living  rooms, 
all  make  it  a  delightful  home  for  girls  pursuing  their  studies,  while 
the  atmosphere  of  quiet,  clean,  wholesome,  growing  life,  appeals  to  all, 
whether  they  be  pupil,  visitor  or  parent. 

By  talking  with  Miss  Harker  and  the  teachers,  one  finds  them  re- 
fined, intelligent,  earnest  women.  Their  educational  ideals  are  mod- 
ern and  thorough.  Refinement  and  finish  for  a  girl  is  important  but 
not  all.  A  deeper  note  of  seriousness  and  thorough  accomplishment 
prevails. 

The  social  life  of  the  pupils  receives  its  due  share  of  attention, 
and  the  girl  who  can  live  in  the  atmosphere  of  this  school  and  not 
be  happy,  while  she  is  preparing  her  mind  for  the  real  work  of  life, 
is  abnormal. 

The  school  is  a  home  and  day  school,  some  thirty  or  forty  pupils 
living  at  the  school,  and  as  many  more  attending  the  day  sessions. 
The  preparatory  department  covers  grammar  school  work,  while  the 
college  course  prepares  students  to  enter  Stanford  University  and 
Eastern  Colleges. 

All  parents  looking  for  a  private  school  for  the  education  of  their 
daughters  should  visit  Miss  Harker's  before  deciding  the  important 
question  of  where  to  place  them. 


German,  Spanish 
French,  Italian 


IN  TEN  WEEKS  you  can  at  your  own  home,  by  the  Meister- 
schaft  System  learn  to  speak  fluently  Spanish,  French, 
Italian  or  German.  Pupils  taught  as  if  actually  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  teacher.  Terms  $5.00  for  each  language.  Ques- 
tions answered  and  exercises  corrected  free  of  charge.  Part 
1  (3  Lessons)  sent  on  receipt  of  25  cents.  MEISTEKSCHAPT 
PUBLISHING  COMPANY,  210  Summer  Street,  Boston,   Mass. 


COLORADO  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


Fred  Dick,  ex-State  Supt.,  Manager,  hl545 
Glenarm  St.,  Denver,  Colo.,  Boston,  New 
York,  Chicago.  Des  Moines,  Denver,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Los  Angeles,  Harrisburg,  Atlanta.  TEACHERS  'WANTING  POSITIONS 
SHOULD   REGISTER   WITH   US. 

There  is  a  demand  now  for  teachers  in  rural  schools  in  Colorado.  We  are  also- 
receiving  calls  for  teachers  for  positions  to  be  filled  in  December  and  January.  This 
is  the  time  to  register. 
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Words  by   JOAQUIN    MILLER. 


Music  by  LEILA.    FRANCE. 
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1.  We   have   work'd  our  claims.      We  have  Bpent  our  gold.  Our   barks    are  a 

2.  When   the     rab  •   bits   play.     Where  the    quail   all     day.  Pipe     on,      on  the 

3.  We      are  wreck,  and   stray.       We     are    cast  •   a  -  way,  Poor    bat  •  ter'd  old 

k 


gp^=jp#4 


f  f  ifJ 


PP 


Hiii  M*JUJrt=f.fN  J  J! 


r*^-^ 


4. d 


strand       on    the     bars;   . 
Chap-  ar    -  al       .       bill;  .    . 
hulks.       and     .       spars; 


We  are  bat-ter'd  and  old,  Yet  at  night  we  be- 
A  .  . .  few  .  .  more  days.  And  the  last  of  us 
But    we      hope  ..  and     pray.  On   the     judg-ment. 


g  O  i f jM3  i yii  r  U tfcfrj 


as 


Chorus. 


hold,       Out    .    .    .        crop   -  pings    of      gold    in    the     stars    .    . 
lays         His    pick  a    •     side .    .    .      and     all     is  .   .        still    . 
day.        We     shall .       "gtrike_  it"      up     in     the     stars 


Though 


9Tf  if    HlM^'f    fjlf    lMBH=f 


Hmit*'i''riiii&i,i,U.ii.ttij^^ 


bat  •  ter'd     and    old,    Onr  hearts  are      bold.   Yet    oft   do       we     re  •  pine  .   .      For  the 

...- ...    ^ 
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dayB    of      old.    For  the    days    of  gold,     For  the  days  of         for  •  ty     nine. 


lay 


'>■,  i1  j  i  pi.    \t  Pi  r^H  i  fT-iff-H^t-fH 


Copyright,  1894,  by  Uih  France. 


\lfillf   If! flQP      ^e  ™^  consider  the   publication  of  anything    new    and 
llHW         IK  Hit      practical  in  the  line  of  School  Aids,  Apparatus,  etc.     We 
solicit  correspondence  along  this  line. 

The  WHITAKER  &  RAY  CO.,  Educational  Publishers 

143  GROVE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


THE  BEST  IS 
NONE  TOO  GOOD 

For  the  California  Schools 


New  Books 


Oregon  and  Nevada  have  just 
adopted  the  Smith  Arithmetics. 
"We  are  in  a  position  to  prove  to 
any  school  man  or  woman  in  Cali- 
fornia that  the  Smith  Arithmetics 
are  the  Best. 

If  you  are  interested  in  seeing 
the  best  arithmetics  now  on  the 
market,  write  us. 


G1NN  &  COMPANY,  Publishers 

717   Market  St.,  San    Francisco,   Cal. 


(1)  Drawing  With  Colored  Crayons, 
By    D.    R.   Augsburg,   30   cents. 

(2-  Geogsaphy  of  Commerce  and 
Industry  for  Grammar  Grades. 
$1.00. 

(3)  Action,  Imitation  and  Fun  Series. 

Eleven  volumes.  Excellent 
Supplementary  Reading  for 
First  and  Second  Grade  Pupils. 
30   cents  each. 

(4)  Educational    Gymnastic    Play,   60 

cents. 

(5)  King    Gobbler,   by  author  of   Bob 

Tail  Dixie,  60  cents. 

Educational  Publishing 
Cnmpany 

2046  Center  Street, 

Berkeley,  Cal. 
J.  H.  MITCHELL,  Coast  Manager. 


C.  C.  McDougall 


Geo.  B.  McDousrall 


McDOUGALL  BROTHERS 

ARCHITECTS 

755  Devisadero  Street 

Formerly  330  Pine  St.  Phone  West  5592 


School   Boo  ks 
School  Library  Books 

A  Complete   Stock 
Always    on    Hand 


Cunningham,  Curtiss  &  Welch 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

565-567-569-571  Market  St. 

LOS  ANGELES 

252  South  Spring  St. 


NEUHAUS  &  CO.,  Inc. 

1618  ELLIS  STREET,  near  FILLMORE. 

Formerly  727-729-731  Market  Street. 

Suits  to  order  from  $15.00  up.  We  will  make  you  a  fine  Piquet,  Worsted 
or  Serge  Suit  to  Order  for  $20.00  worth  $30.00. 

Call  and  examine  our  $20.00  Suits  and  Overcoats,  or  write  for  Samples 
so  that  you  may  see.  These  Suits  and  Overcoats  are  sold  elsewhere  for 
$25.00  to  $30.00.    Style,  Fit  and  Workmanship  guaranteed. 


NEUHAUS    &    CO. 


1618   ELLIS  STREET,   Near   FILLMORE 


SAN    FRANCISCO 


SAN  FRANCISCO- 
PUBLIC  L1SBARY 
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EDITORIAL, 


Massachusetts:    Seventy  Years  Ago  and  Now. 

The  Recent  Report. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Education  has  just 
issued  its  seventieth  Annual  Report.  This  Board  was  estab- 
lished seventy  years  ago,  and  was  a  product  of  the  early  move- 
ment for  state  schools.  Horace  Mann  was  elected  the  first 
Secretary  of  the  Board,  a  position  analogous  to  the  position 
of  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  our  western 
states.  The  progress  between  1837  and  1907,  as  set  forth  in 
this  Report,  is  full  of  meaning  and  offers  much  encourage- 
ment and  incentive  to  those  engaged  in  the  task  of  public 
education  elsewhere. 

Schools. 

In  1837  the  schools  of  country,  towns,  and  cities  were 
equally  ungraded,  and  in  Boston  and  other  cities  many  of 
the  rooms  contained  as  many  as  250  to  300  pupils,  and  of  all 
ages  from  four  to  twenty-one.  Today  all  pupils  are  properly 
graded,  and  the  older  pupils  are  taught  in  high  schools  instead 
of  being  given  advanced  instruction  by  the  teachers  of  the 
other  children. 

Term. 

In  1837  the  school  year  was  a  little  over  six  months  long, 
which  was  high  for  that  time.  It  was,  however,  divided  into 
two  equal  terms,  a  summer  and  a  winter  term.  More  than 
one-third  of  all  the  pupils  went  to  school  during  only  one 
of  these  terms,  or  a  little  more  than  three  months.  The  at- 
tendance was  from  75  per  cent  to  80  per  cent  on  enrollment, 
and  there  were  no   laws   relating  to   attendance.     Now   the 
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school  term  is  nine  and  a  third  months  on  the  average,  com- 
pulsory attendance  exists  in  fact,  and  truant  schools  are  pro- 
vided for  the  worst  cases. 

Schoolhouses. 

In  1837  the  value  of  all  the  schoolhouses  in  the  state  was 
less  than  $500,000,  and  many  of  them  were  hardly  fit  for 
barns.  Shortly  after  1837,  after  Mr.  Mann  had  begun  his 
work,  many  of  the  towns  began  to  dispose  of  their  school- 
houses  and  to  provide  somewhat  better  ones.  Many  of  them 
were  sold  at  auction  for  fifteen  to  thirty  dollars  each,  and  one 
'  town  sold  its  four  schoolhouses  for  ten  dollars  each.  Mr. 
Mann  characterized  them  as  "inconvenient,  uncomfortable, 
dangerous  to  health,  unsightly,  repulsive,  deserted  by  all  pub- 
lic care,  and  abandoned  to  cheerlessness  and  dilapidation." 
One  school  was  kept  for  thirteen  years  in  a  room  allowing 
less  than  thirty  cubic  feet  of  air  for  each  pupil,  while  the 
minimum  allowed  by  law  in  Massachusetts  today  is  two  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  cubic  feet. 

These  buildings  have  all  been  replaced  by  better  ones, 
and  the  value  of  the  school  buildings  of  Massachusetts  today 
is  estimated  at  sixty  millions  of  dollars,  or  an  average  of 
about  fifteen  thousand  dollars  per  building.  Many  of  these 
modern  buildings  embody  all  the  provisions  which  modern 
science  has  provided  for  the  health  and  comfort  of  children. 

Teachers. 

In  1837  women  taught  the  summer  term  and  men  the 
winter  term.  There  were  no  trained  teachers,  and  few  pro- 
fessional teachers.  Teaching  was  for  the  most  part  casual 
employment.  Men  teachers  were  selected  because  of  ability 
to  discipline  and  women  teachers  because  of  family  or  church 
connections.  Men  received  an  average  of  $25.44  per  month 
(usually  for  a  little  over  three  months  in  the  year),  and 
women  $11.38  per  month  for  the  same  time.  The  teacher 
boarded  around.  Discipline  was  harsh  and  ofttimes  cruel, 
and  instruction  poor. 

Teaching  today  has  passed  from  the  rank  of  a  casual  oc- 
cupation to  that  of  a  profession.  The  state  maintains  ten 
normal  schools,  and  forty-eight  per  cent  of  all  teachers  in 
the  state  have   received   two   or  more  years  of  professional 
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training.  In  the  matter  of  professional  training  the  state 
stands  at  the  head  of  all  our  states.  Corporal  punishment 
has  almost  disappeared.  The  average  salary  of  men  teachers 
today  is  $149.02  per  month  for  nine  and  a  third  months,  and 
for  women  it  is  $57.07  for  the  same  period.  While  these 
salaries  are  still  low  thejr  are  nevertheless  good  for  New  Eng- 
land, and  the  advance  in  seventy  years  is  eighteen  times  for 
the  men  and  fifteen  times  for  the  women. 


Text-Books. 

In  the  days  of  Horace  Mann  pupils  came  to  school  with 
any  kind  of  a  text-book  the  family  might  happen  to  have  at 
home,  or  with  no  text-book  at  all,  and  the  teacher  was  sup- 
posed to  get  along  some  way.  Today  not  only  free  supplies 
but  free  text-books  of  a  uniform  kind  are  furnished  free  by 
the  state. 


Supervision. 

In  1837  there  was  no  supervision  of  any  kind.  The 
School  Committees  made  no  pretense  of  visiting  the  schools, 
except  in  a  few  places,  and  superintendents  and  supervising 
principals  had  not  been  as  yet  evolved.  In  one  town  of  forty 
districts  the  School  Committee  had  not  examined  a  teacher 
or  visited  a  school  for  eight  successive  years.  Mr.  Mann 
said  that  "teachers  have  not  one-thousandth  part  of  the  super- 
vision which  watches  the  same  number  of  employees  having 
care  of  cattle,  or  spindles,  or  the  retail  of  shop  goods."  To- 
day all  this  is  changed,  and  Massachusetts  stands  at  the  front 
in  the  matter  of  supervision  for  its  schools.  Not  only  are 
there  city  superintendents  and  supervising  principals,  but  the 
state  has  taken  the  essentially  sound  position  that  wherever  a 
teacher  is  at  work  or  a  child  is  at  school  both  shall  have  the 
benefit  of  close,  careful  and  professional  supervision.  Every 
school  in  the  state  is  now  under  the  oversight  of  a  man  who 
devotes  all  his  time  to  supervision,  and  to  prevent  the  em- 
ployment of  incompetent  persons  or  inadequate  in  the  work, 
the  state  has  wisely  provided  that  the  salary  of  the  super- 
intendent shall  not  be  less  than  fifteen  hundred  dollars  and 
that  he  shall  not  be  expected  to  supervise  the  work  of  more 
than  fifty  teachers. 
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Expenditures. 

In  1837  the  towns  on  an  average  raised  only  $2.81  for 
each  child  in  the  state  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen 
years.  Twenty-nine  of  the  larger  and  wealthier  towns  did  not 
exceed  $2.21  per  child.  Less  than  half  a  million  dollars  were 
raised  by  public  taxation  for  schools  in  the  entire  state,  while 
a  third  of  a  million  was  spent  for  private  schools.  The 
amount  raised  by  taxation  was  only  about  one  and  a  half  mills 
on  the  dollar  of  valuation.  Today  the  state  is  expending 
about  seventeen  millions  annually  for  public  education,  while 
the  average  raised  per  child  has  increased  from  $2.81  to 
$24.89,  and  some  of  the  towns  raise  as  high  as  sixty  dollars 
per  child.  The  tax  rate  has  risen  to  almost  four  mills  on  the 
dollar,  notwithstanding  the  tremendous  increase  in  the  per 
capita  of  wealth  of  the  state.  The  increase  in  expenditure  for 
public  education  compared  with  that  for  private  education  has 
been  as  thirty-four  is  to  four. 


Public  Interest. 

The  low  condition  of  public  education  in  1837  was  due 
largely  to  a  general  lack  of  interest  and  sympathy  among  the 
people  of  the  state.  The  very  large  majority  of  the  people 
were  contented  with  the  poor  district  schools,  and  could  not 
understand  why  anyone  should  find  fault  with  them.  The 
few  who  did  not  feel  that  way  sent  their  children  to  private 
schools.  When  Mr.  Mann  was  appointed  Secretary  he  ad- 
dressed himself  to  the  task  of  awakening  public  interest  in 
popular  education.  He  appealed  to  the  public  and  personal 
interests  of  the  people  of  the  state,  and  strove  to  awaken  the 
conscience  of  the  people  on  the  subject.  What  he  began  and 
carried  on  for  twelve  years  has  been  carried  on  along  the  lines 
he  laid  down  by  his  successors,  of  which  there  have  been  but 
six  in  all  these  years. 

Leadership  of  Massachusetts. 

The  movement  for  better  educational  conditions  in  Massa- 
chusetts began  with  Horace  Mann.  During  the  time  he  held 
the  office  he  labored  against  the  bigotry  and  ignorance  of  his 
time  to  improve  the  situation  which  he  found.  Many  changes 
of  fundamental  importance  were  made  by  i860,  and  since 
1880  the  changes  have  been  rapid  indeed.     Massachusetts  has 
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been  a  pioneer  in  educational  work,  and  in  many  important 
features,  such  as  normal  schools,  art  instruction,  consolida- 
tion of  schools,  adequate  professional  supervision  for  every 
school  and  child,  state  inspection,  high  school  instruction,  and 
technical  education,  Massachusetts  has  blazed  the  way  for 
other  states  to  follow.  The  seventy  Reports  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  Board  of  Education  and  of  its  Secretary  are 
undoubtedly  the  most  noteworthy  collection  of  educational 
reports  in  this  country. 

The  Why  of  it  All. 

Now  why  has  Massachusetts  been  able  to  do  all  this  and 
to  do  it  so  well  ?  It  certainly  has  not  been  due  to  the  progres- 
sive spirit  of  the  Massachusetts  people,  for  they  are  a  con- 
servative rather  than  a  progressive  people.  It  has  not  been 
due  to  having  a  closely  knit  state  school  system,  for  the  Massa- 
chusetts system  of  schools  is  one  of  the  most  loosely  knit  sys- 
tems in  the  United  States,  and  it  is  there  that  local  option  is 
carried  to  an  extreme.  It  certainly  is  not  due  to  a  wise  sys- 
tem of  financing  which  has  provided  an  abundance  of  money, 
for  they  have  no  state  or  county  taxation,  and  the  burden  of 
local  support  is  very  heavy  on  many  towns.  The  reason  for 
this  great  progress  is  far  more  fundamental  than  any  of  these 
things,  and  is  simply  this :  The  Massachusetts  people  have 
never  allowed  politics  and  school  administration  to  get  mixed. 
The  only  consideration  which  has  influenced  the  State  Board 
in  the  selection  of  its  Secretary,  who  is  virtually  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  for  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
is  the  consideration  of  worth,  and  the  one  question  before 
them  has  been  is  the  person  the  best  man  who  can  be  obtained, 
not  alone  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  but  anywhere  in  the 
East,  to  manage  and  direct  the  school  system  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. The  State  Board  has  never  hesitated  to  go  out- 
side of  the  state  and  invite  a  man  to  the  office  if  they  felt 
that  they  could  get  a  better  man  there  than  at  home.  The 
office  has  always  sought  the  man;  the  man  never  the  office. 
By  making  the  position  one  of  honor  and  dignity  the  people 
of  Massachusetts  have  been  able  to  command  a  superior  char- 
acter of  person  for  the  position  and  have  thus  been  able  to 
buy  and  utilize  the  best  brains  of  the  state  or  surrounding 
states  for  the  improvement  of  the  education  of  their  children. 

The  state  has  never  used  the  rather  absurd  method  so  com- 
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mon  throughout  the  central  and  western  states  of  asking  the 
Republicans,  the  Democrats,  the  Prohibitionists,  the  Popul- 
ists, the  Union  Labor  people,  and  the  Socialists  to  nominate 
a  man  for  the  office,  selecting  him  first  and  foremost  because 
of  party  affiliation  and  party  strength,  residence  within  the 
state,  and  proper  geographical  location,  and  rather  incident- 
ally because  he  was  a  teacher,  and  then  asking  the  people, 
who  know  little  or  nothing  about  any  one  of  the  persons  nom- 
inated, to  vote  and  say  which  one  they  wanted  to  manage 
the  schools  of  the  state.  So  long  as  our  states  continue  to 
cling  to  a  method  so  unlikely  to  command  the  best  services 
for  the  state  we  are  likely  to  see  Massachusetts  continue  to 
blaze  the  way  for  other  states  to  follow,  though  there  is  no 
reason,  other  than  the  political  one,  why  this  should  be  so. 
West  of  the  Alleghanies,  and  especially  west  of  the  Rockies, 
we  are  accustomed  to  new  things,  are  not  bound  by  conser- 
vatism, and  have  a  way  of  doing  things  which  astonishes  the 
people  of  the  East.  We  have  wealth  to  tax  and  far  better 
systems  of  school  support.  The  thing  though  which  the 
states  west  of  the  Alleghanies  lack  is  a  method  of  securing 
an  educational  leader  which  will  enable  the  states  to  command 
such  services  as  can  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  Con- 
necticut. With  their  system  and  our  energy  and  money  we 
could  do  far  more  than  we  are  able  to  do  today. 

There  may  be  laid  down  as  safe  principles  of  action  that 
what  is  wanted  in  an  educational  leader  is  educational  ability; 
that  politics,  religion,  and  residence  should  have  nothing  to 
do  with  his  selection ;  and  that  once  he  is  found  he  should  be 
retained  in  his  position  so  long  as  he  is  able  to  fill  it  satis- 
factorily, undisturbed  by  aspiring  opponents,  convention  slates 
and  accidents,  or  party  landslides  or  defeats. 

Ellwood  P.  Cubberley. 
^k     ^     % 

President  G.  Stanley  Hall,  Clark  University:  Our  Ameri- 
can Bureau  of  South  American  Republics  tells  us  over  and  over 
again  that  we  are  losing  all  these  markets  because  we  do  not 
know  French  and  Spanish  and  fail  to  send  there  sagacious 
agents  who  do. 
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The  Recitation. 

FASSETT   A.  COTTON,  Supt,  of  Public  Instruction,  Indiana. 

It  takes  both  teacher  and  pupil  to  make  a  school.  In  the 
educative  process  the  recitation  is  the  chief  medium  between 
these  two  essential  factors.  In  the  daily  round  of  school  life 
this  is  the  means  through  which  instruction  is  carried  on  and 
development  comes.  The  recitation  may  be  made  to  take  on 
the  deepest  significance  or  it  may  be  made  a  mere  mechanical 
exercise.  The  beginning  teacher  is  apt  to  minimize  its  im- 
portance. When  he  is  a  student  of  education  he  is  not  likely 
to  discover  what  an  all-imbracing  process  it  is.  The  purpose 
of  this  bulletin  is  to  get  at  and  to  emphasize  some  of  the  im- 
portant phases  of  the  recitation.  And  these  suggestions  are 
directed  to  new  teachers  and  to  those  old  teachers  to  whom  any 
of  these  observations  may  be  new. 

In  the  first  place  the  teacher  should  once  and  for  all  get 
out  of  his  mind  the  notion  that  the  mere  repetition  of  facts 
even  in  the  slightest  degree  fulfills  the  purpose  of  the  recita- 
tion. He  should  realize  that  the  recitation  is  a  process  some- 
times longer,  sometimes  shorter;  that  it  is  not  a  matter  of 
time  or  place.  The  recitation  may  extend  over  one  lesson 
period,  or  it  may  extend  over  several  periods  and  may  stretch 
away  into  weeks  and  even  months.  In  the  recitation  as  a 
process  there  are  at  least  three  distinct  phases  of  work  to  be 
kept  in  mind:  1.  The  specific  work  of  the  teacher.  2.  The 
specific  w-ork  of  the  pupil.  3.  The  work  of  teacher  and  pupil 
together. 

1.     The  Specific  Work  of  the  Teacher. 

In  the  school  the  teacher  is  the  responsible  factor.  To 
him  the  whole  school  process  is  a  conscious  one.  He  sees 
the  end  from  the  beginning.  He  knows  each  subject  as  a 
whole.  He  knows  where  each  lesson  belongs  in  the  whole 
subject.  He  knows  the  limitations  of  each  child.  He  has  in 
mind  constantly  what  he  is  to  do  for  each  child.  He  is  to 
take  him  ignorant  and  make  him  know.  He  is  to  take  him 
blind  and  make  him  see.  He  is  to  take  him  asleep  and  awake 
him.  The  teacher  is  the  director.  He  must  decide  just  what 
is  to  be  done  each  day  and  how  it  is  to  be  done.  They  must 
set  the  daily  task  for  each  pupil.  This  is  sometimes  called 
the  assignment.     If  he  is  a  text-book  teacher  he  may  merely 
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assign  so  many  pages  from  day  to  day.  But  if  he  is  a  master 
of  the  subject  and  believes  that  it  is  his  business  as  a  teacher 
to  lead  the  child  to  think  the  subject,  something  more  is  neces- 
sary. This  something  is  carefully  worked  out  assignments. 
Now,  it  is  no  easy  matter  to  make  good  assignments.  The 
assignment  involves  so  much  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  and  has  so  many  essential  qualities. 

(i)  It  must  appeal  to  and  stimulate  every  child  in  the 
class ;  not  the  strongest  or  the  weakest,  or  the  average,  but  all. 

(2)  It  must  take  into  consideration  the  nature  of  the 
child,  the  nature  of  the  subject,  and  the  surroundings  of  the 
child. 

(3)  It  must  keep  the  sequence  in  the  development  of  the 
subject.  That  is,  in  making  the  daily  assignment  the  teacher 
must  constantly  keep  in  mind  the  whole  swing  of  the  subject 
and  give  each  day's  work  its  place  in  the  whole. 

(4)  The  assignment  must  be  clear  cut  and  definite.  It 
must  start  from  some  definite  point  with  which  the  pupil  is 
familiar  and  proceed  to  some  distinct  goal  which  the  pupil 
will  recognize  when  he  reaches  it. 

(5)  It  must  be  increasingly  interesting.  The  successive 
steps  should  be  so  skillfully  arranged  that  interest  will  grow  to 
the  end  of  the  lesson. 

(6)  It  must  call  out  the  best  effort  of  which  the  pupil 
is  capable. 

(7)  It  must  be  merely  suggestive  and  must  leave  the 
work  for  the  pupil  to  do. 

(8)  It  must  build  into  the  pupil  the  capacity  to  organize 
work,  to  weigh  all  points  in  question,  and  to  take  the  initiative 
as  a  student. 

It  is  a  great  accomplishment  for  a  teacher  to  be  able  to 
make  good  assignments  day  after  day.  And  this  belongs  to 
the  teacher.  Nobody  else  can  do  it  for  him.  But  making 
assignments  is  not  all  of  teaching  by  any  means. 

2.     The  Specific  Work  of  the  Pupil. 

The  next  step  in  the  process  belongs  to  the  pupil — study- 
ing the  lesson  assigned.  And  this  is  the  pupil's  specific  work. 
The  immediate  purpose  is  to  learn  the  lesson,  that  is,  to  think 
it.  The  remote  or  larger  aim  is  to  learn  to  study,  that  is, 
to  think.  This  is  the  thing  of  all  things  he  must  learn  to 
do  if  he  ever  expects  to  be  a  scholar  or  to  be  really  educated. 
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For  this  reason  this  is  the  most  important  phase  of  the  process, 
and  it  may  be  said  that  nobody  can  do  this  for  the  pupil. 
The  teacher  may  aid  him  with  assignments  and  suggestions 
and  tests,  but  the  mastery  of  the  lesson  and  the  subject  the 
pupil  himself  must  accomplish.  To  read  the  truth  in  things, 
in  texts,  in  men,  in  life  we  must  learn  to  study. 

Here  lies  the  test  of  the  teacher's  skill  and  of  the  pupil's 
ability.  Here  is  the  weakest  spot  in  the  whole  process  and 
system  of  education.  Here  is  the  greatest  waste  of  time  and 
energy.  The  most  pathetic  thing  about  the  whole  business 
of  school  education  is  that  of  the  vast  numbers  that  graduate 
each  year  so  few  are  educated.  Very  few  learn  to  study. 
Very  few  carry  away  with  them  the  ability  to  attack  intel- 
ligently the  problem  of  life.  There  is  a  glorious  aristocracy 
of  brains,  but  the  password  to  its  sacred  portals  can  be  ob- 
tained by  self-activity  and  eternal  application  alone. 

WEAKNESS  ACCOUNTED   FOR. 

The  reasons  for  this  weakness  are  not  far  to  seek.  There 
is  still  the  notion  that  education  consists  of  the  mere  pos- 
session of  facts  rather  than  in  the  ability  to  think.  This 
theory  puts  the  stress  upon  mechanical  memory,  unduly  em- 
phasizing its  importance.  Memory  is  important  but  the  best 
way  to  train  it  is  through  close  observation  and  thought.  It 
is  that  upon  which  the  mind  has  placed  the  most  stress  in 
observation  and  thought  that  is  best  remembered.  Habits  of 
close  observation  and  keen  mental  analysis  are  conducive  to 
accurate  memory.  It  follows  that  much  must  depend  upon 
the  teacher  in  fixing  mental  habits,  and  hence  that  much  of 
the  weakness  in  question  may  be  due  to  the  quality  of  teaching. 
No  definite  goal  is  set  up  in  the  assignments.  Too  much  of 
the  work  is  done  by  the  teacher.  The  work  is  not  intense 
enough.  Pupils  are  permitted  to  dawdle.  They  take  hours 
to  do  what  should  be  done  in  minutes  and  then  it  is  poorly 
done.  They  stare  at  their  texts  or  lessons  and  deceive  them- 
selves and  their  teachers  into  the  belief  that  they  are  studying. 
Their  minds  are  distracted  by  every  passing  sound  and  sight. 
They  have  no  power  of  concentration.  They  make  wide  ex- 
cursions into  the  fields  of  memory  or  fancy  and  pass  over 
pages  without  comprehending  a  word  or  sentence.  There  is 
no  supreme  thought;  there  are  no  subordinate  points;  and 
there  is  no  relation.     At  the  end  of  the  long  period  of  stupid 
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staring  nothing  has  been  accomplished.     Nothing  has  been 
gained  but  a  bad  habit. 

3.     The  Work  of  Teacher  and  Pupil. 

The  third  phase  of  the  recitation  is  that  in  which  there  is 
actual  contact  of  the  minds  of  teacher  and  pupil.  This  takes 
place  in  the  lesson  period.  It  is  effective  in  the  degree  in 
which  both  teacher  and  pupil  are  active.  No  real  recitation 
can  take  place  if  either  is  passive.  It  must  be  a  live  process, 
a  human  process,  a  thought  process,  in  which  soul  comes  in 
contact  with  soul  and  each  contributes  the  best  it  can  bring. 
The  teacher  has  thought  the  lesson  and  set  up  the  problem  for 
the  child;  the  child  has  studied  the  problem;  now  the  work 
of  the  child  is  to  be  tested  and  they  are  to  think  the  lesson 
together.  Since  the  main  purpose  is  to  train  the  child  to 
study,  that  is,  to  think,  the  teacher  will  strive  to  find  out  how 
the  child  works  in  getting  the  lesson.  Sometimes  the  best 
thing  he  can  do  will  be  to  ask  each  child  to  tell  him  just  how 
he  got  his  lesson.  What  did  he  do  first,  and  next,  and  then, 
through  the  entire  process.  The  time  cannot  be  better  used, 
because  it  will  give  the  teacher  opportunity  to  make  suggest- 
ions. Sometimes  it  will  be  helpful  to  take  the  whole  period 
in  making  the  assignment  and  in  offering  suggestions  as  to 
the  best  way  to  approach  it.  Sometimes  the  period  should  be 
spent  in  having  the  children  actually  get  the  lesson  under  the 
teacher's  direction.  Sometimes  where  the  assignment  has 
been  in  outline  it  is  best  to  depart  from  this  in  the  recitation 
and  attack  the  problem  from  a  new  point  of  view.  In  this 
way  the  teacher  can  determine  whether  the  pupil  has  thought 
the  lesson  or  merely  followed  the  outline.  Sometimes  again 
it  will  be  helpful  to  assign  a  lesson,  in  the  shape  of  topics 
or  so  much  text  and  require  the  pupils  to  organize  it.  In  this 
way  he  may  be  led  to  take  the  initiative.  Again  sometimes 
the  question  may  fairly  be  raised  whether  the  way  suggested 
by  the  teacher  was  the  best  way.  So  much  with  regard  to 
the  relation  of  assignment  and  lesson  period. 

In  developing  the  lesson  the  teacher  must  learn  to  keep 
in  the  background  and  keep  still ;  but  he  must  be  present  to 
direct  the  work  and  to  raise  questions.  He  must  throw  the 
child  upon  his  own  resources  and  endeavor  to  correct  some 
of  the  tendencies  mentioned  above.  The  child  is  too  apt  to 
take  things  for  granted.     He  is  satisfied  with  the  statement 
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of  facts  and  often  misses  the  real  point  intended.  He  should 
be  trained  to  raise  questions  before  accepting  facts  or  theory. 
He  should  get  the  attitude  of  seeking  for  the  truth. 

THE  NATURE   OF  SUBJECT  DETERMINES  QUESTIONS. 

The  nature  of  each  subject  determines  the  questions  to  be 
raised.  In  history  the  student  is  not  satisfied  with  the  fact 
or  event  till  he  has  found  out  what  conditions  among  the 
people  brought  the  event  about,  and  then  what  effect  the 
event  had  upon  the  life  of  the  people  and  upon  mankind.  In 
geography  the  interest  does  not  center  in  the  mere  location 
of  earth  facts,  but  in  an  explanation  of  their  presence  in  this 
particular  place.  Mountains,  valleys,  rivers,  surface,  soil, 
climate,  flora  and  fauna  all  have  reason  for  their  presence,  all 
have  their  effect  upon  the  earth  and  its  life,  all  have  their 
stories  to  tell.  Now  unless  children  are  lead  to  study  the 
maps  closely  and  to  raise  questions  at  every  step  they  will 
miss  these  things.  In  grammar  the  sentence  is  the  unit  and 
always  sits  in  judgment.  The  skillful  teacher  always  makes 
his  appeal  to  the  sentence  and  its  construction.  In  arithmetic 
the  supreme  thing  is  to  think  number,  and  through  the  mas- 
tery of  fundamental  principles  to  be  able  to  make  ready,  ac- 
curate solutions. 

The  pupil  must  be  able  to  read  his  problem  before  he  can 
hope  to  solve  it.  The  careful  teacher  sees  that  his  pupils  can 
read  problems.  A  great  deal  of  time  is  wasted  in  the  lesson 
period  by  having  each  member  of  the  class  go  through  the 
solution  of  a  problem  on  the  board  before  the  teacher  and  class 
have  worked  out  together  the  principle  involved.  After  this 
has  been  done  it  is  time  for  the  application  in  individual  tests. 
In  reading  and  literature  the  test  is  the  ability  to  interpret  the 
meaning  of  the  language  and  to  express  it.  What  is  the  lead- 
ing thought?  What  makes  you  think  so?  Read  something 
that  shows  this.  Read  something  else.  What  do  other  pupils 
think?  These  things  should  be  talked  over  and  discussed  in 
the  class  in  the  simplest,  freest  manner.  Each  pupil  ought  to 
have  an  opinion  and  ought  to  be  free  to  express  it.  The 
teacher  can  not  help  the  pupil  unless  he  knows  what  the  pupil 
is  thinking,  and  he  will  never  find  out  what  the  pupil  is  think- 
ing till  he  gets  the  pupil's  confidence.  The  lesson  period, 
then,  should  be  a  time  of  the  freest  exchange  of  thought  be- 
tween teacher  and  pupils.     Every  child  should  leave  the  class 
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with  new  light  on  the  subject  in  hand  and  with  new  zeal  for 
attacking  its  problem.  That  is  what  a  class  is  for.  It  is  not 
to  discourage,  it  is  to  encourage. 

The  thought  side  of  education  and  the  instruction  phase 
of  teaching  have  been  emphasized  in  this  discussion,  and  it 
has  been 'intentional.  Of  course  thinking  is  only  one  phase 
of  education  and  life.  But  our  appreciation  of  beauty,  and 
our  will,  or  self-control,  or  goodness,  or  conduct,  are  all  de- 
pendent upon  our  thinking — upon  our  conception  of  the  truth. 
And  we  cannot  come  far  on  the  road  to  truth  without  feeling 
life's  beauty.  Nor  can  we  continue  in  the  search  for  truth 
without  developing  habits  of  accurate  observation,  rapid  dis- 
crimination, and  concentration.  And  these  habits  make  up 
character.  Again  honest  instruction  along  the  lines  emphas- 
ized must  of  necessity  call  out  the  real  teacher,  and  hence  the 
real  man  or  woman  back  of  the  instructor.  It  is  apparent 
that  it  is  the  teacher  that  makes  the  school.  He  is  responsible 
for  assignments,  for  the  work  during  study  period,  and  for 
the  work  in  the  class.  The  facts  he  may  impart  are  the  least 
part  of  his  work.  The  gift  of  gifts  that  he  would  bestow  is 
the  power  of  study.  The  greatest  thing  a  teacher  can  do  for 
his  pupils  is  to  teach  them  how  to  study. 


A  School  for  Crime. 

Muck-rakers  have  succeeded  in  cleansing  our  packing- 
houses of  much  of  their  filth,  and  in  ridding  politics  and  large 
financial  interests  of  a  few  of  their  most  potent  evils. 

It  is  strange  that  these  "public  sweeps"  have  waded 
shoulder  deep  in  another  variety  of  muck,  without  so  much 
as  suffering  a  tooth  of  their  weapons  to  touch  the  mire,  which 
in  its  effects  is  far  more  foul  than  any  abbatoir  could  be.  The 
puddle  referred  to  is  the  profuse  newspaper  and  the  too-popular 
magazine. 

Of  all  promoters  of  evil,  I  can  think  of  none  so  forcible  as 
a  periodical  in  the  hands  of  an  unscrupulous  manager. 

To  the  printing  of  actual  news;  the  recital  of  exciting  or 
horrible  accidents;  the  picturing  of  murderous  riots  and  as- 
saults; or  to  the  telling  of  good  stories,  be  they  of  love,  war, 
adventure,  travel,  or  what-not  to  these  there  is  little  if  any  ob- 
jection. They  serve  a  purpose.  They  often  excite  to  the  dis- 
covery of  a  remedy  for  the  wrong;  they  instruct;  they  enter- 
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tain;  in  short,  they  are  a  means  of  accomplishing  much  good 
in  our  society,  and  for  our  civilization.  Yet,  of  the  terrible 
and  the  bloody  there  should  be  a  minimum. 

But  to  the  unveiling  of  private  brawls ;  the  dissecting  of  the 
conjugal  relations  of  husband  and  wife  in  the  divorce  courts; 
the  exhibiting  of  monstrous  deformities;  the  description  by 
word  and  diagram  of  how  cleverly  the  bold  burglar  succeeded 
in  evading  an  entire  police  force;  the  braggart  tales  of  past 
criminals  who  use  their  nefarious  tales  to  prick  the  ears  of 
adolescent  boys;  the  detailed  account  of  a  common  hobo's  suc- 
cessful free  ride  against  the  efforts  of  a  whole  train  crew  to 
put  him  off;  the  story  of  a  so-called  "Occasional  Offender," 
who  breaks  a  safe  and  escapes  with  his  loot — to  these  there  is, 
or  ought  to  be,  a  very  decided  objection. 

Our  jails  are  said  to  be  our  schools  for  crime.  To  a  cer- 
tain extent  it  is  no  doubt  true.  Boys  or  young  men  listen 
there  to  accounts  of  wrong-doing  so  alluring  that  the  youth 
sooner  or  later  becomes  blinded  to  the  malice  of  lawlessness. 

But  are  there  as  many  youths  behind  prison  bars  being 
taught  by  older  culprits,  as  there  are  in  our  parlors  being  taught 
by  others  more  polished  and  far  more  subtle? 

If  we  will,  we  can  stop  all  this.  There  is  never  an  article 
but  is  produced  because  of  a  demand  for  it.  Remove  the 
demand  and  the  product  will  die  for  lack  of  support  or 
patronage.  This  is  no  less  true  in  journalism  than  in  other 
industries.  We  can  make  of  the  press  just  what  we  wish. 
We  can  fill  it  with  criminal  trash,  effervescent  gossip,  dauby 
reviews,  indecent  exposures  of  private  affairs; — or  we  can 
make  it  a  medium  of  all  that  is  good  in  society,  travel,  culture, 
and  liberal  education. 

The  solution  lies  within  the  power  of  the  mighty  reading 
public. 

M.  E.  Peterson. 
Prin.  El  Rio  School,  Ventura  Co. 


Superintendent  J.  C.  Gray,  Chicopec,  Mass. :  In  the  home 
we  long  for  a  library — supplementary  readers  are  the  library 
of  the  grades,  and  a  world  of  inspiration  they  have  given.  The 
"comforts  of  home"  is  a  phrase  that  should  find  its  analogy  in 
the  "comforts  of  school  life." 
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Santa  Barbara  Schools. 

The  course  in  Home  Industry  and  "Home  Keeping"  in 
the  Lincoln  School  at  Santa  Barbara  is  proving  satisfactory 
even  beyond  the  expectations  of  the  school  authorities.  One 
room  in  the  building  is  used  entirely  as  a  girls  work-room 
and  another  as  a  boys  shop.  In  this  shop  the  boys  are  allowed 
to  make  anything  they  may  choose,  provided  they  can  make 
a  working  drawing  of  it  before  hand.  The  lumber  and  other 
materials  they  must  gather  up  for  themselves — drygoods' 
boxes,  old  boards,  and  odds  and  ends  are  made  eager  use  of 
to  make  lots  of  thing  dear  to  a  boy's  heart.  Some  of  the 
more  pretentious  things  turned  out  by  this  little  shop  are  two 
surfboats  for  ocean  use,  a  book  case  for  the  Boys'  Clubroom, 
and  several  more  or  less  ornamental  woodboxes,  and  little 
book-cases,  and  Kindergarten  tables. 

One  of  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  the  work 
called  "The  Mending  Course."  The  mending  of  everything 
about  a  home,  or  a  yard  or  a  barn,  that  may  be  broken — no 
matter  what  its  quality  or  texture — iron,  or  wood,  or  leather, 
or  cloth,  or  table-ware.  And  the  ingenuity  displayed  in  this 
work  is  really  astonishing.  Dozens  of  old  chairs  have  been 
rehabilitated,  varnished  and  put  once  more  into  school-room 
use.  Hundreds  of  old  books  (from  the  supplementary  sets) 
have  been  re-sewed  and  re-backed,  and  put  again  into  circula- 
tion. In  the  girls  department  all  kinds  of  home  work  is 
carried  on — real  house-keeping — tin  its  simplest  forms ;  in 
addition  to  the  work  in  primitive  arts  of  the  usual  school 
kinds.  But  in  practically  all  cases  the  children  furnish  their 
own  materials.  For  instance :  in  the  raphia  work  and  coarser 
basket  work,  instead  of  buying  the  material  the  children 
hunted  over  the  hillsides  and  through  the  valleys  after  some- 
thing that  would  serve  the  purpose.  At  last  they  found  what 
they  were  after  for  the  various  kinds  of  work,  and  now  they 
gather,  prepare,  and  color  all  the  materials  they  need.  All  of 
the  mending  and  sewing  is  of  the  simple  practical  sort,  as  is 
also  all  the  housekeeping  work,  in  all  its  various  phases. 

One  of  the  fundamental  principals  upon  which  the  work 
is  based  is  that  it  shall  be  practically  self-sustaining,  and  an- 
other is  that  at  no  time  shall  it  operate  to  weaken  the  ordinary 
book  work  of  the  school.  It  has  had  a  very  marked  effect 
upon  tardiness  and  attendance,  and  results  not  only  in  keep- 
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ing  the  children  from  leaving  school  before  reaching  the  upper 
grades,  but  arouses  and  holds  a  stronger  interest  in  all  other 
work  of  the  schools.  In  fact  the  whole  atmosphere  of  that 
school  has  changed  under  its  influence  and  a  great  transforma- 
tion has  been  worked  in  the  appearance  of  the  school  rooms 
and  the  school  yard.  The  limits  of  this  little  item  preclude 
any  description  of  the  other  "Home  Industry  Courses"  that 
are  being  given. 

At  some  later  time  a  more  extended  description  may  be 
presented.  It  is  an  effort  to  overcome  some  of  the  manifest 
weaknesses  of  our  present  system.  For  there  is  something 
seriously  at  fault  in  a  course  of  study  and  the  method  of  its 
administration  that  results  in  the  dropping  out  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  nearly  sixty  per  cent  of  all  pupils  before  they  get 
through  the  sixth  grade.  To  maintain  that  any  considerable 
number  of  them  are  not  competent  to  do  the  work  of  the 
grades  as  it  is  outlined  in  the  ordinary  course  of  study  and 
the  work  of  the  high  school,  is  full  confession  that  there  is 
something  radically  wrong  with  the  course  of  training  of- 
fered, and  not  with  the  children. 

Public  education  must  be  for  all  and  its  courses  of  train- 
ing must  be  as  varied,  at  least,  as  the  needs  of  the  great 
majority. 


The  California  Teachers'  Association. 

San  Jose,   Cal.,   Oct.   25,    1907. 
Mr.  Harr  Wagner, 

Western  Journal  of  Education, 
261  Van  Ness  Ave., 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
My  Dear  Sir :   Our  entire  program  for  the  State  Teachers' 
Association  is  not  yet  arranged  but  the  following  is  a  pre- 
liminary announcement. 

The  Council  of  Education  will  meet  Monday  afternoon, 
December  30,  and  night,  and  Tuesday  afternoon,  holding  three 
sessions. 

The  program  is  as  follows : 

1.  The  new  laws  in  reference  to  an  additional  Grammar 
School  course  or  the  advisability  of  2,  4  and  6  year  high 
school  courses. 
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2.  The  correlation  of  the  various  parts  of  our  school 
system. 

3.  The  functions  of  our  high  schools. 

4.  How  our  teachers'  institutes  may  be  improved. 

5.  What  further  can  the  teaching  of  history  do  for  good 
citizenship? 

Mr.  Cox,  the  president  of  the  Council,  writes  me  that  he 
expects  to  have  an  excellent  presentation  of  these  topics  and 
a  very  profitable  program.  The  first  general  sessions  will  be 
held  Tuesday,  December  31. 

At  this  session  there  will  be  the  usual  short  address  of 
welcome  and  responses  followed  by  the  annual  address  of  the 
President  of  the  Association  and  a  set  speech  by  the  Honor- 
able James  L.  Hughes,  Inspector  of  Schools,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Tuesday  night,  which  is  New  Year's  eve,  will  be  given 
over  to  a  promenade  concert  and  watch  meeting.  This  pro- 
gram is  in  the  hands  of  the  Santa  Cruz  people. 

There  will  be  a  general  session  on  the  forenoon  of  January 
first,  at  which  President  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler  and  some 
other  man  from  the  East  will  speak.  At  1 1  130  on  January 
1st  the  business  meeting  will  be  held.  The  afternoon  of 
January  1st  will  be  given  over  to  the  excursions  and  other  en- 
tertainments. 

On  both  Thursday  and  Friday  the  forenoons  will  be  given 
to  section  meetings,  high  school,  elementary,  music,  etc.,  and 
the  afternoons  to  the  general  program. 

We  expect  to  secure  at  least  one  other  prominent  eastern 
man  besides  Hughes  of  Toronto.  We  also  have  Dr.  Jordan, 
President  Wheeler,  as  above  stated,  Professor  Cubberley, 
Lange  and  other  good  local  men. 

The  high  school  and  elementary  sections  are  preparing 
good  strong  programs.  The  music  section  will  be  an  especi- 
ally interesting  session. 

Yours  very  truly, 

LI.  E.   Dailev. 

President  Charles  W.  Eliot,  Harvard : 

The  teacher's  efficiency  depends  on  his  vitality  and  en- 
thusiasm, and  he  must  be  free  from  pecuniary  cares  by  re- 
ceiving a  salary  large  enough  to  allow  entire  devotion  to  the 
work,  and  above  all  the  teacher  must  be  of  altruistic  and 
idealistic  tendencies. 
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The  Young  Teachers'  Problems. 

Dr.  Margaret  E.  Shallenberger,  Ph.  D.,  San  Jose. 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  teaching  of  history?  Since  his- 
tory is  in  its  essence  the  biography  of  man,  and  since  we  are 
human  beings,  it  does  seem  as  if  our  own  biography  might  be 
rather  useful.  We  find  in  it  a  record  of  successes  and  fail- 
ures, with  an  accurate  statement  of  the  conditions  of  both. 
We  might,  if  we  read  intelligently,  find  much  to  emulate,  much 
to  avoid;  we  might  learn,  e.  g.,  from  the  history  of  the  Dark 
Ages  the.  futility  of  blind  faith,  and  from  the  story  of  the 
French  Revolution  the  impossibility  of  a  new  order  of  things 
springing  into  life  full-grown  and  effective.  We  might  trace 
the  causes  of  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  empire  in  a  way  prof- 
itable to  our  own  tendencies  to  luxury  and  effeminancy.  And 
surely  we  could  find  many  a  friend  to  know  and  to  love,  to 
hold  close  to  our  hearts,  to  imitate,  to  emulate,  to  strengthen 
and  make  concrete  in  us  ideals  otherwise  hazy  and  incomplete. 
And  in  no  other  way  can  we  learn  so  well  the  meaning  and 
value  of  toleration.  If  we  wish  our  children  to  become  good 
citizens,  we  must  give  them  not  a  little  of  the  world's  history. 

Is  geography  useful  ?  That  depends,  of  course,  upon  how 
it  is  studied.  A  world  of  place  and  not  of  people  is  not  spec- 
ially profitable.  But  a  world  of  place  and  people,  and  of  their 
action  and  reaction  the  one  upon  the  other,  is  full  of  meaning. 
Why  is  England  the  great  sea  power  she  is?  What  does  Kip- 
ling mean  by  "The  White  Man's  Burden"  ?  What  conditions 
(geographical)  have  influenced  the  history  of  the  United 
States?  If  we  wish  our  boys  and  girls  to  understand  the  lar- 
ger problems  of  the  world's  activity,  we  must  give  them  some 
idea  of  the  world  itself. 

And  now,  as  a  sort  of  ring  within  ring,  we  might  uphold 
the  usefulness  of  all  these  things  for  the  simple  reason  that 
without  them  we  could  not  keep  our  girls  and  boys  in  school. 
In  many  a  good  school  there  are  numbers  of  young  people  who 
"Stay  by,"  stay  in  school  simply  because  they  become  interested 
in  manual  training  or  mechanical  drawing,  or  in  the  study  of 
snakes,  or  electricity,  or  because  they  are  on  the  force  of  the 
printing  press,  or  are  chief  debaters  in  the  debating  clubs,  or 
hold  leading  parts  in  the  various  dramatizations,  or  are  star 
members  of  the  choral  societies,  or  the  fencing,  or  military,  or 
basket  ball  clubs.       School  life,  so  far  as  possible,  must  be  a 
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minature  world.  Professor  Dewey  is  right;  it  isn't  a  mere 
getting  ready  for  life,  it  is  life.  Very  much,  too,  of  what  is 
useful  for  us  is  useful  for  them.  We  might  well  ask  ourselves 
Are  our  lives  useful?  What  makes  them  so?  Is  it  useful 
to  belong  to  the  church,  to  be  social,  to  sing,  to  play  the  piano, 
to  paint  pictures,  to  discuss  politics,  to  spend  holidays  at  the 
seaside  or  in  the  woods,  to  cultivate  various  hobbies  or  fads, 
to  care  for  pets,  as  well  as  to  make  a  living.  If  we  did  not  thus 
exercise  the  religious,  the  social,  the  ethical,  yes,  if  you  please, 
the  foolish  (?)  tendencies  sometimes,  could  we  so  successfully 
make  a  living?  All  these  disciplines  are  subject  to  the  laws 
of  cultivation  and  growth,  and  cannot  be  grafted  oir  when  the 
individual  has  reached  his  full  stature. 

To  sum  up,  education  for  life  is  an  education  which  enables 
one  to  meet  and  struggle  with  and  conquer  those  conditions  of 
life  which  stand  in  the  way  of  the  true  freedom  of  humanity. 

Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  who  so  nobly  did  the  day's  work 
to  the  very  end,  says :  "Now  the  man  who  has  his  heart  on  his 
sleeve  and  a  good  whirling  weathercock  of  a  brain,  who  reck- 
ons his  life  as  a  thing  to  be  dashingly  used  and  cheerfully  haz- 
arded,— keeps  all  his  pulses  going  true  and  fast,  and  gathers 
impetus  as  he  runs,  until,  if  he  be  running  towards  anything 
better  than  wildfire,  he  may  shoot  up  and  be  a  constellation  in 
the  end.  .  .  .  Death  is  on  all  sides  of  him  with  pointed  batter- 
ies, as  he  is  on  all  sides  of  all  of  us ;  unfortunate  surprises  gird 
him  round;  mim-mouthed  friends  and  relatives  hold  up  their 
hands  in  quite  a  little  elegiacal  synod  about  his  path ;  and  what 
cares  he  for  all  this?  Being  a  true  lover  of  living,  a  fellow 
with  something  pushing  and  spontaneous  in  his  inside,  he  must, 
like  any  other  soldier,  in  any  other  stirring,  deadly  warfare, 
push  on  at  his  best  pace  till  he  touch  the  goal.  'A  peerage  or 
Westminster  Abbey !'  cried  Nelson  in  his  bright,  boyish,  heroic 
manner.  These  are  great  incentives ;  not  for  any  of  these,  but 
for  the  plain  satisfaction  of  living,  of  being  about  their  business 
in  some  sort  or  other  do  the  brave,  serviceable  men  of  every  na- 
tion tread  down  the  nettle  danger  and  pass  flyingly  over  the 
stumbling  blocks  of  prudence.  .  .  A  spirit  goes  out  of  the  man 
who  means  execution,  which  outlives  the  most  untimely  ending. 
All  who  have  meant  good  work  with  their  whole  hearts  have 
done  good  work,  although  they  may  die  before  they  have  time 
to  sign  it.  Every  heart  that  has  beat  strong  and  cheerfully 
has  bettered  mankind.  And  even  if  death  catch  people,  like 
an  open  pitfall,  and  in  mid-career,  laying  out  vast  projects,  and 
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planning  monstrous  foundations  flushed  with  hope,  and  their 
mouths  full  of  boastful  language,  they  should  be  at  once  trip- 
ped up  and  silenced,  is  there  not  something  brave  and  spirited 
in  such  a  termination?  And  does  not  life  go  down  with  a 
better  grace,  foaming  in  full  body  over  a  precipice,  than  mis- 
erably struggling  to  an  end  in  sandy  deltas? — N.  E.  Journal 
of  Education. 


The  School  Days  of  Governor  Hughes. 

Governor  Hughes  was  born  in  Glen's  Falls  forty-five  years 
ago.  His  father,  a  native  of  Wales,  was  a  Baptist  clergyman ; 
his  mother  had  been  a  school  teacher.  The  first  significant 
anecdote  of  the  boy  Hughes  is  told  of  the  period  when  he  was 
less  than  five  years  old.  He  had  begun  to  go  to  school  and 
after  two  or  three  days  of  attendance  went  to  his  father's  study 
and  laid  on  the  desk  a  paper  on  which  he  had  written : 
"Charles  E.  Hughes,  his  plan  of  study." 

"Papa,  I  don't  like  it  at  school,"  said  the  boy.  "Teacher 
goes  over  and  over  the  same  thing  and  I  get  nervous.  I  could 
do  better  at  home." 

The  puzzled  father  looked  at  the  paper  and  found  the  boy 
had  drawn  up  a  plan  of  study  and  recitation  at  home.  He 
accepted  the  plan  and  for  several  years  the  young  student  fol- 
lowed his  owm  schedule. 

A  few  years  later  the  young  Hughes  entered  the  public 
schools  of  New  York  city,  and  was  duly  graduated  from  Pub- 
lic School  Number  35,  delivering  the  salutatory  of  his  class. 
During  these  earlier  years  his  reading  was  confined  exclusively 
to  works  of  science,  and  it  was  not  until  he  entered  college 
that  he  began  his  reading  of  fiction — even  then  it  was  in  a 
systematic  fashion.  At  thirteen  the  boy  was  ready  for  college, 
and  his  father  took  him  to  Hamilton,  but  the  faculty  thought 
him  too  young  and  turned  him  away.  The  boy  waited  a  year, 
but  it  was  a  year  of  work,  not  rest,  and  the  following  year  he 
entered  Hamilton  as  a  sophomore. 

"The  faculty  still  thought  him  too  young,"  Dr.  Hughes 
once  said,  "but  I  told  them  I  thought  I  knew  the  power  of 
the  boy  for  endurance  better  than  they."  A  year  later  the  boy 
quitted  Hamilton  for  Brown.  He  had  found  the  work  there 
"too  easy."     Although  he  entered  Brown  in  the  middle  of  the 
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course,  he  was  graduated  with  honors,  holding  third  place 
in  his  class  and  winning  various  honors.  From  Brown  Mr. 
Hughes  went  to  Delhi,  in  Delaware  county,  where  he  taught 
in  the  local  academy  during  the  morning  and  read  law  after- 
noons and  evenings.  During  the  last  campaign  Governor 
Hughes  spoke  at  Delhi,  and  there  he  met  one  of  his  old  pupils. 

"We  used  to  study  algebra  together,  didn't  we?"  inquired 
the  candidate,  by  way  of  introducing  the  old  acquaintance 
to  a  group  of  reporters,  who  stood  by. 

"Wa-al,  ya-as,"  was  the  deliberate  answer,  "and  after  six 
weeks  I  guess  you  knew  all  about  it." — Frank  H.  Simonds,  in 
the  October  Putnam's  Monthly. 


Action.    The  Action  of  Standing. 

D.  R.  Augsburg,  Oakland,  Cal. 

Yes,  there  is  a  principle  of  action  that  is  wonderfully  help- 
ful in  representing  this  element  in  picture  form.  There  is  the 
action  of  growth  as  seen  in  growing  plants,  there  is  the  action 
of  inanimate  form  as  seen  in  moving  objects,  there  is  the  ac- 
tion of  animate  form  as  seen  in  the  movements  of  animals 
and  birds,,  and  lastly  the  action  of  rhythm  which  is  graceful 
movement  suggested  by  sound,  color  or  form.  And  through 
all  of  these  runs  a  broad  principle,  simple,  powerful,  far 
reaching. 

No,  it  is  not  necessary  to  learn  the  action  of  all  animals 
separately,  the  same  principle  is  common  to  all.     As  we  learn 
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the  principle  of  addition  and  apply  it  to  different  numbers 
and  different  combinations  of  numbers,  so  we  learn  the  prin- 
ciple of  an  action  in  one  animal  and  apply  it  to  all  animals. 

For  example : 

The  vertical  lines  suggest  stillness. 
The  horizontal  lines  suggest  repose. 
The  oblique  lines  suggest  action. 

These  are  general  principles  which  if  applied  to  any 
animal  will  express  stillness,  repose  or  action.  In  A,  Fig.  I, 
the  deer  is  standing  still,  note  that  the  predominating  lines  are 
vertical.  In  B  the  predominating  lines  are  horizontal  and  re- 
pose is  suggested,  and  in  C  the  lines  are  oblique  and  motion  is 
represented. 

The  same  is  suggested  in  Fig.  2,  with  the  rabbit,  stillness, 
repose  and  action  follows  as  the  vertical,  horizontal  or  oblique 
lines  predominate. 

In  Fig.  3.  4.  5  and  6  there  is  a  variety  of  familiar  animals. 
Observe  that  their  legs  are  vertical,  hence  they  are  all  stand- 
ing   still. 
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Figure    3 

Observe  also  that  their  legs  are  practically  in  the  same 
position,  hence  the  principle  of  standing  is  the  same. 

Observe  that  while  the  proportion  of  the  front  legs  vary 
still  they  are  the  same  in  form  and  position,  hence  only  pro- 
portion and   some   details  must   be   learned. 
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Observe  that  the  hind  legs  of  each  is  very  much  alike,  so 
much  so  that  one  can  readily  see  that  if  the  hind  leg  of  any 
one  animal  is  learned  thoroughly  it  becomes  the  key  or  type 
for  nearly  all  others. 
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Hozv  can  you  learn  action?  Not  through  the  living  model. 
The  animal  can  show  you  action  but  not  how  to  represent  ac- 
tion. This  is  learned  almost  exclusively  through  the  draw- 
ings of  others.  There  is  no  movement  of  an  animal  so  slow 
that  a  beginner  can  see  and  grasp  it  to  the  extent  that  he  can 
transfer  it  to  paper.  Even  skilled  draughtsmen  have  diffi- 
culty in  doing  this.     Few  are  quick  enough  to  catch  the  ac- 
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tion  from  the  moving  model  even  with  the  aid  of  much  pre- 
vious knowledge  and  training,  hence  first  efforts  in  learning 
action  should  be  from  the  copy.  Perhaps  the  most  rapid  and 
direct  way  is : 

First,  to  learn  how  to  express  the  action  through  the 
copy.  That  is  to  learn  the  mechanical  process,  the  lines  that 
represent  action,   the  proportion  and   details. 

Second  drill.  Use  the  action  thus  learned  in  memory  and 
imaginative  work  until  the  action  can  be  represented  with 
some  degree  of  facility. 

Third,  use  strict  observation  to  verify,  correct  and  perfect 
the  action  until  it  can  be  represented  with  both  facility  and 
accuracy. 

Briefly  then  the  order  of  learning   action   drawing  is: 

Through  imitation  or  the  copy.     Principle. 

Through  memory  and  imagination.     Drill. 

Through  perception  as  the  real  model.     Perfecting. 


How  to  Develop  the  Conversational  Powers 
of  Pupils.* 

By  Flora  Elmer. 

In  order  to  be  a  good  speaker,  one  must  primarily  be  brim- 
ful of  thoughts  that  he  wishes  to  express.  Yet  he  may  be 
well  stocked  with  excellent  ideas  and  not  have  the  vocabulary 
or  fluency  of  speech  to  enable  him  to  make  his  conversation 
attractive  and  interesting. 

Children,  from  American  homes,  if  not  of  a  timid  nature- 
have  considerable  ability  in  the  line  of  conversation  when  they 
enter  school.  Most  of  the  pupils  in  our  large  cities  are  of 
foreign  parentage,  however,  and  work  in  language  must  neces- 
sarily proceed  very  slowly. 

Quite  recently  I  saw  a  bright  young  teacher  tell  a  long 
story  to  an  infant  class.  She  related  her  story  charmingly, 
holding  the  little  ones  spellbound.  But;  alas !  when  she  called 
for  repetitions,  or  rather  reproductions,  none  were  forthcom- 
ing. I  could  have  repeated  the  story  as  interestingly  as  she 
did  myself,  and  the  little  cherubs  about  us,  no  doubt,  realized 
their  lack  in  the  power  of  expression.  Finally,  after  much 
coaxing,  one  fair-haired  maiden  volunteered  to  reproduce- the 

*  From  "Successful  Teaching."    Funk  &  Wagnals,  New  York. 
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story,  and  succeeded  admiringly.  "That  is  the  way,"  said 
the  teacher,  turning  to  me.  "Ada,  or  John,  and  possibly 
Harold,  will  tell  a  story  for  me,  but  I  can't  get  the  rest  to  talk. 
They  won't  even  try." 

I  have  gone  through  the  same  discouragement,  always 
hoping  that  by  and  by  more  would  attempt  to  imitate  Ada  and 
John.  This  does  happen  sometimes,  but  experience  has  taught 
me  that  all  must  have  something  to  say  in  the  language  lesson. 
The  work  must  be  planned  to  benefit  the  majority.  "From 
the  simple  to  the  complex,"  this  is  the  most  vital  principle 
of  all  pedagogy.  Therefore,  proceed  slowly,  step  by  step. 
Begin  a  lesson  thus : 

Today,  children  I  want  each  one  of  you  to  tell  me  some- 
thing about  your  baby  at  home,  something  interesting,  some- 
thing that  I  would  like  to  know  and  you  want  to  tell.  Quickly 
will  come  responses : 

Clara:     "Our  baby  can  walk." 

Bella :     "Our  baby  can  laugh." 

Hans:     "Our  baby  has  blue  eyes." 

Carl:  "Our  baby  has  got  two  legs."  Again  Carl: 
"Our  baby  has  two  legs." 

Gretchen  :     "Our  baby  sleeps  all  time." 

Every  child  will  respond,  if  only  to  say:  "We  have  no 
baby  at  our  home."  On  the  following  days  talk  about  papa, 
mamma,  teacher,  school,  home,  etc.  Every  child  begins  his 
sentence  with  "Our  house,"  which  soon  becomes  monotonous, 
so  I  suggest :  "Let  me  see  how  many  of  you  can  tell  me 
something  about  your  home  and  not  begin  with  'Our 
house.'  "     Now  come  sentences  like : 

The  roof  of  our  house  is  made  of  shingles. 

The  street  car  passes  our  house. 

We  live  in  a  two-story  house. 

Before  taking  the  regular  reading  lesson,  we  always  read 
the  picture.     It  tells  us  so  much  if  we  but  stop  to  look. 

Picture  stories  furnish  excellent  opportunities.  Give  the 
boy  in  the  picture  a  name.  Also  name  the  dog.  Now  let 
John  tell  a  story  about  the  child  and  dog.  Irma  may  then 
give  her  version  of  the  same.  This  brings  the  imagination 
into  play,  tests  the  child's  handling  of  words,  but  makes  no 
tax  on  his  memory. 

During  these  early  lessons  I  would  entertain  the  children 
with  stories,  but  as  yet  I  would  require  no  reproductions. 
They  will  come  in  due  time,  but  will  be  very,  very  short  for 
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many  weeks.  In  order  to  be  able  to  reproduce  a  story,  the 
pupils  must  have  no  difficulty  in  grasping  the  thought,  and 
the  incidents  in  the  narrative  must  be  of  such  a  nature,  that 
one  step  suggests  the  following. 

Do  not  correct  mistakes  in  these  first  steps.  Lead  the 
child  to  speak  up  lively  and  do  not  hamper  him  in  any  way. 
Later  begin  by  calling  attention  to  just  one  mistake.  If  one 
mistake  is  pointed  out,  it  will  probably  make  some  impression 
on  him,  if  two  or  three  are  corrected,  the  pupil  becomes  dis- 
gusted and  will  pay  no  attention  to  any. 

After  considerable  facility  in  reading  has  been  attained, 
pupils  should  reproduce  many  paragraphs  that  they  read 
silently.  Sometimes  let  the  paragraph  be  read  orally,  but  as 
many  synonyms  inserted  as  possible.  Sometimes  change  the 
noun  from  singular  to  plural — verbs  and  pronouns  correspon- 
dingly. Again  change  the  name  "Frank"  to  "Ella,"  then 
change  the  gender  of  all  pronouns. 

Do  not  interfere  with  a  narrative  because  some  minor 
detail  has  been  omitted ;  be  content  if  the  general  thread  of  the 
story  is  continuous. 

By  the  time  the  children  have  reached  the  fifth  grade,  ex- 
pect a  great  deal  of  topical  work  in  geography  and  grammar. 
It  will  be  exceedingly  difficult  at  the  outset,  but  step  by  step 
you  will  eventfully  succeed.  It  has  been  my  experience  when 
teaching  a  fifth  grade  geography,  that  the  first  attempts  at 
description  were  more  than  disastrous. 

After  we  have  finished  our  study  of  the  Amazon  river, 
I  expect  a  child  to  tell  a  great  deal  about  it.  Perhaps  the 
first  pupil  called  upon  may  rise  and  say:  "The  Amazon  river 
rises  in  the  Andes,  flows  east,  and  empties  into  the  Atlantic 
ocean."  Then  he  may  hesitate,  look  about  and  expect  me  to 
ask  some  ten  or  twelve  questions  before  I  can  pump  every- 
thing out  of  him  that  he  knows  about  the  Amazon.  Which 
latter  action  we  are  prone  to  call  leading  out  a  child.  This 
is  very  good  at  times,  but  is  much  overdone  by  experienced 
teachers.  The  time  comes  when  every  child  must  be  able 
to  stand  on  his  own  feet  and  tell  what  he  knows.  I  often 
make  this  remark:  "Who  can  talk  for  five  minutes  on  the 
'Amazon  river?'  "  Perhaps  the  first  effort  will  give  me  a 
one  minute  recitation,  and  the  next  two,  which  will  generally 
satisfy  me.  It  isn't,  you  will  understand,  the  time  he  speaks, 
but  the  fact  that  he  has  learned  to  tell  what  is  in  his  mind — 
unburdened  his  soul — and  poured  out  all  he  knows  on  the  sub- 
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ject  under  consideration.  At  all  times  insist  on  complete 
sentences,  whether  the  lesson  be  language,  writing,  arithmetic, 
or  singing.  Thus  language  is  correlated  with  the  other  sub- 
jects in  the  curriculum. 

In  grammar,  after  the  subject  of  nouns  has  been  taught, 
I  expect  a  child  to  begin  a  recitation  on  nouns  thus : 

"A  noun  is  a  name,  as :  boy,  John,  desk,  river,  book.  All 
nouns  are  divided  into  two  classes :  common  and  proper.  A 
common  noun  is  a  name  given  to  a  class  of  objects,  as :  book, 
chair,  boy,  dog,  table.  A  proper  noun  is  a  special  name  given 
to  a  person,  place,  or  thing,  as :  John,  Clara,  Missouri  river, 
Wisconsin,  Christianity.  Every  proper  noun  must  begin  with 
a  capital  letter.  Nouns  are  also  divided  into  the  two  classes 
called  singular  and  plural.  A  singular  noun" — at  this  point 
I  would  call  upon  another  pupil  to  continue. 

After  a  little  practice  of  this  kind  the  children  become 
independent  and  interesting  speakers.  They  daily  gain  con- 
fidence in  themselves.  If  found  difficult  at  the  beginning, 
do  not  grow  discouraged;  remember  my  first  answer  to  the 
topic :  "Surface  of  Mexico,"  generally  brings  this  remark : 
"The  surface  of  Mexico  is  rocky."  It  is  not  a  simple  matter 
to_  describe  intelligently  so  large  a  portion  of  land. 

When  the  children  have  a  good  vocabulary  at  their  com- 
mand, call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  repetition  of  the  same 
word  makes  conversation  monotonous.  Show  the  children 
how  to  avoid  using  "said  he"  too  frequently  by  saying:  "re- 
plied the  lad,"  "was  the  father's  remark,"  "said  the  boy 
thoughtfully,"  or  the  like.  Forbid  the  use  of  "and  then," 
"after  that,"  etc. 

Occasionally  have  an  informal  conversational  chat  with  the 
children.  "Who  has  something  he  would  like  to  tell  us?" 
This  question  will  bring  forth  many  spontaneous  remarks 
that  will  help  the  teacher  get  close  in  touch  with  her  little 
charges. 

Our  most  iascinating  speakers  are  not  always  those  who 
cling  rigidly  to  form.  Grammar  is  the  least  necessary  of  the 
four  essentials  to  good  conversation.  These  four  essentials  are : 
Thoughts,  Words,  Style,  Grammar. 

Let  it  be  our  aim  in  the  language  lesson,  therexore,  to 
implant  ideas,  arouse  thoughts;  these  to  be  clothed  ir.  a  voca- 
bulary of  choice  words  pleasingly  uttered  with  an  originality 
of  style,  simple,  forceful  and  irresistibly  charming. 
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In  the  country  we  do  not  appreciate  fully  the  educational 
influence  of  environment.  We  rely  too  much  upon  books  and 
do  not  pay  enough  attention  to  things.  Various  reasons  why 
boys  leave  the  farm  have  been  assigned  by  speakers  at  farmers' 
institutes.  I  have  never  heard  any  one  claim  that  the  cheer- 
less, treeless  country  school  yard  of  itself  had  any  power  to 
charm  and  enthrall  the  average  country  boy.  The  daily 
■routine  of  hard  work  is  much  harder  to  endure  when  there 
are  wanting  those  elements  of  soul  development  which  inspire 
the  youth  with  new  ideals.  Hence  he  wishes  to  go  where  such 
things  are,  that  his  being  may  be  satisfied. 

It  is  not  strange  that  when  a  boy  reaches  the  age  of  four- 
teen he  refuses  to  associate  longer  with  the  old  school-house 
with  its  blank  walls  and  desolate  yard.  He  feels  the  restraint 
of  his  environment.  He  is  beginning  to  see  life  in  a  different 
light,  and  quits  school  then  for  good,  or  else  the  father  moves 
to  the  city,  where  his  children  may  have  better  opportunities 
both  in  school  and  out.  The  secret  of  keeping  more  boys 
satisfied  with  the  farm  rests  primarily  with  the  character  of 
the  country  schoolhouse  and  its  surroundings.  Why  do  not 
trees  and  fence  posts  grow  in  many  country  school  yards,  when 
they  thrive  with  great  vigor  around  the  farm  home  a  few 
rods  away?  Scientific  agriculture  tells  us  that  soil  may  be 
inoculated  so  that  alfalfa,  cow  beans,  cow  peas,  etc.,  will  grow 
and  produce  abundant  crops.  Some  one  will  do  us  a  great 
service  if  he  will  tell  us  of  the  particular  microbe  and  its 
method  of  culture  that  will  correct  the  unproductive  character 
of  the  soil  in  so  many  school  yards,  with  especial  reference  to 
trees,  flowers,  vines,  shrubbery,  etc.  The  peculiar  kind  of 
bacteria  needed  is  the  one  that  will  induce  the  average  school 
patron  or  director  to  connect  himself  gently  but  firmly  with 
a  spade  and  do  some  excavating  in  the  hitherto  unexplored 
country  surrounding  the  crossroads  temple  sacred  to  the 
"three  R's." 

There  is  need  of  some  kind  of  inoculation.  The  report 
of  Illinois  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1904,  shows  1766 
districts  without  trees  in  the  school  yard,  3532  districts  with 
not  enough  trees,  and  3954  with  well-kept  grounds;  that  is, 
there  are  5298  country  school  grounds  in  the  great  state  of 

*  "Among  Our  Country  Schrols."    By  O.  J.  Kern.    Ginn  &  Co.,  Publishers. 
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Illinois  that  do  not  exercise  an  influence  upon  young  children 
that  will  lead  them  to  see  and  love  the  beautiful  in  country  life. 
Indeed,  the  effect  is  quite  the  contrary.  The  problem  for 
Illinois  may  be  stated  as  follows : 

Given:  Sunshine,  rain,  fertile  soil,  clouds,  the  blue  heavens, 
trees,   plants,   and   seeds. 

Given:  5298  school  grounds  blessed  with  sunshine,  rain,  soil, 
and  clouds,  but  needing  trees,  plants,  and  seeds.  There  are  150,000 
boys  and  girls  (more  or  less)  playing  on  these  grounds  and  watched 
brer  by  5298  teachers  and  nearly  16,000  school  officers. 

To  prove:   Our   faith   in   the  possibility  of  the  right  kind   of  en- 
vironment as  an  educational  force  in  the  lives  of  children. 
'      To    show:     Our    faith    by    our    works,    with    the    cooperation    of 
16,000   school   officers,   5298   teachers,   and   150,000   children. 

How  long  will  the  policy  of  neglect  prevail  in  5298 
school   districts  ? 

>.-i :  i  Let  us  observe  Arbor  Day  in  every  school  with  appropriate 
songs  and  exercises ;  but  let  us  not  forget  to  plant  when  plant- 
ing needs  to  be  done.  For  schools  whose  premises  are  treeless 
the  proper  thing  to  do  would  be  to  dig  rather  than  sing,  if 
only  one  could  be  done  in  a  day.  What  is  the  use  of  singing 
about  trees  and  ending  at  that,  when  planting  and  caring  for 
trees  is  needed? 

No,  Arbor  Day  has  not  been  observed  in  the  proper  spirit 
when  some  afternoon  a  little  boy  recites  "What  Plant  We 
When  We  Plant  the  Apple  Tree?"  and  a  class  of  girls  sing 
"The  Brave  Old  Oak,"  and  then  all  go  to  work  on  the  arith- 
metic lesson,  leaving  the  grounds  as  desolate  as  before. 
What  would  be  the  effect  if  one  of  the  beautiful  trees  grown 
in  this  country  could  be  placed  in  each  one  of  the  5298  school 
grounds?  Why  not  begin?  Trees  do  have  an  educational 
as  well  as  an  ornamental  value.  Country  people  as  a  rule 
do  not  realize  how  deeply  children  are  impresed  by  the  natural 
world  around  them.  The  school  is  or  should  be  the  center  of 
the  life  of  the  community.  This  center  of  influence  should 
be  made  as  attractive  and  powerful  as  possible.  A  pretty  and 
attractive  schoolhouse  and  grounds  are  an  incentive  to  good 
work.  The  greatest  obstacle  to  be  overconme  is  public  in- 
difference. Shall  the  improvement  of  the  school  grounds 
be  left  to  a  general  and  faithfully  executed  policy  of  neglect? 
Is  the  old  weather-beaten  schoolhouse  on  a  barren  spot  of 
ground  so  insignificant  that  it  is  not  worthy  of  attention  ?    "It 
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is  the  most  tremendously  significant  in  the  whole  history  of 
the  United  States.  It  is  the  cradle  of  American  education, 
the  nursery  which  has  always  fostered,  and  still  fosters,  the 
national  doctrine  of  equal  rights  for  all." 

The  practical  question  is  how  to  overcome  indifference 
and  arouse  a  healthy  public  sentiment  for  attractive  school 
grounds.  This  is  a  hard  question,  and  its  answer  must 
largely  be  determined  by  local  conditions.  For  the  last  six 
years  I  have  found  the  following  agencies  to  be  very  helpful. 

1.  Bulletins  on  tree  planting  and  attractive  grounds  sent  to  all 
teachers,    school   officers,   and   hundreds   of   leading   farmers. 

2.  Illustrated  printed  matter  sent  from  the  office  of  the  county 
superintendent  to  all  the  schools.  This  was  an  attempt  to  reach 
the  parents  through  the  children.  This  literature  showed  the  con- 
dition of  all  kinds  of  school  grounds  in  the  county.  Illustrated 
articles  were  also  furnished  the  local  press.  A  picture  tells  its  own 
story. 

3.  Books  on  trees,  flowers,  etc.,  and  all  that  pertains  to  the 
beautiful  in  country  life  are  placed  in  the  seventy-three  traveling 
libraries,  so  that  the  children  and  teachers  in  the  one  hundred  and 
sixteen  districts  may  form  higher  ideals  of  beauty  in  outdoor  life. 

4.  Discussion  of  school  improvement  at  our  teachers'  meetings 
and  the  annual  institutes.  These  latter  are  held  the  last  week  of 
March,  thus  enabling  teachers  to  carry  out  plans  while  interest  and 
enthusiasm  are  on.  The  general  subject  of  beautifying  school 
grounds  was  made  the  theme  of  the  Union  Township  graduation 
exercises  held  in  June,  1903.  The  subject  for  that  year  was  "Outdoor 
Art  for  Home  and  School."  Typewritten  material  was  given  the 
sixteen  different  programme  committees — one  set  for  each  township 
— during  the  annual  institute  the  last  week  of  March.  The  material 
comprised   such   selections   as  the   following 


1.  Song  of  the  Brave  Old  Oak. 

2.  Birds  of  Killingworth. 

3.  The  Country  Schoolhouse  and 

its  Grounds. 

4.  The  Vine  on  the  School- 

house. 

5.  The  Black  Walnut. 

6.  The  White  Elm. 

7.  The  White  Oak. 

8.  The  White  Ash. 

9.  The      Shellbark 

Hickory. 
10.  How     do     the 
their  Nests? 


From 
"Among 
Green 
"Trees," 

by 
Rogers. 
Robins     build 


11.  Arbor   Day    Song    (air,   Battle 

Hymn  of  the  Republic). 

12.  Value  of  School  Garden. 

13.  Why    improve    School 

Grounds? 

14.  Arbor  Day  Anthem. 

15.  Dear  Dandelion. 

16.  Daisy  Fair    (motion  song). 

17.  The  Flower's  Mission. 

18.  From  my  Armchair. 

19.  Why  plant  Trees? 

21.  To  a  Mountain  Daisy. 
Cambridge. 

20.  Under    the    Washington    Elm, 
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22.  The  Little  Brown  Wren.  29.  Clover      (poems     by     James 

23.  Hints      on      Country      School  Whitcomb  Riley). 

Grounds.  30.  Improvement       of       School 

24.  Tree     Planting     on     Country  Grounds. 

School  Grounds.  31.  The  Trees. 

25.  Arbor  Day.  32.  Plant      Trees      and     protect 

26.  Forest  and  Forestry.  Birds. 

27.  The  Forest  and  Man.  33.  Historical      Trees      (told      in 

28.  Landscape   Gardening.  rhyme). 

The  editor  of  a  well-known  magazine  recently  asked  five  hundred 
business  men  all  over  the  country  whether,  in  their  opinion,  there 
is  any  financial  value  in  attractive  surroundings  to  a  business  plant. 
Ninety-five  per  cent  of  those  replying  that  the  product  of  a  busi- 
ness concern  or  factory  is  much  more  valuable  when  the  factory 
office  is  clean,  attractive,  and  beautiful,  and  when  the  employees 
can  come  in  daily  contact  with  orderly  surroundings  and  see  floral 
beauties  on  the  grounds.  Furthermore,  they  declare  that  such  well- 
ordered  business  concerns  are  a  decided  commercial  benefit  to  the 
community. 

A  question  of  equal  significance  might  be  asked  of  educators, 
preachers,  and  parents, — whether,  in  their  opinion,  there  is  any 
moral,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  value  in  attractive  school  sur- 
roundings; whether  the  children  are  happier  and  their  work  more 
efficient  by  daily  contact  with  beautiful  school  grounds  would  not 
find  expresion  in  the  improvement  of  the  home  conditions,  thus 
making  the   school  a  radiating  center  for  civic  improvement. 

The  great  interest  in  public  beauty  which  is  manifested  all  over 
the  country  is  largely  due  to  the  efforts  of  the  American  Park  and 
Outdoor  Art  Association  and  the  American  League  for  Civic  Improve- 
ment. They  have  done  much  public  service  by  a  process  of  organi- 
zation and  education,  and  there  is  no  better  place  to  begin  than  in 
the  public  schools.  The  most  efficient  way  of  reaching  the  parents 
is  through  the  children. 

The  greatest  need  and  greatest  opportunity  is  in  rural  districts; 
and,  alas!  too  often  there  is  only  bleakness  and  barrenness.  The 
school  directors  seem  to  have  set  apart  the  poorest  ground  in  the 
district  for  the  school  yard.  Will  nothing  grow?  There  are  no 
flowers,  and  only  some  weak  grass  and  a  few  starved  trees.  By 
a  little  effort  the  unattractive  surroundings  could  be  made  pleasant 
and  beautiful.  Children  should  be  held  to  study  Nature's  method, 
and  to  examine  her  manner  of  planting  flowers  beside  the  road, 
grouping  trees  and  shrubs  along  the  fences,  in  the  woods,  and  upon 
the  banks  of  streams.  The  wind,  the  birds,  and  the  squirrels — 
Nature's  agents — have  no  regularity  in  their  seed  planting.  The 
arrangement  is  an  irregular  massing  of  her  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers, 
and  their  struggle  for  existence  produces  pleasing  variety  and  ef- 
fective   results    all   the   year   round. 
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For  inspiration  in  my  efforts  to  create  a  new  ideal  with 
reference  to  the  beautiful  in  country  life  I  am  indebted  to 
various  agencies  given  below,  though  not  necessarily  given 
in  order  of  importance. 

1.  Bulletins  issued  by  the  United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, especially  the  ones  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  and 
the  Bureau  of  Forestry. 

2.  Publications  of  the  American  Park  and  Outdoor  Art  Association. 

3.  Literature  and  pictures  given  by  the  Youth's  Companion  Pub- 
lishing   Company. 

4.  Various    magazines    like    Country    Life    in    America. 

5.  Arbor  and  Bird  Day  manuals  issued  for  the  past  six  years  by 
the  state  superintendents  of  Iowa,  Indiana,  Nebraska,  Wisconsin, 
and   Illinois.     Those   of   Wisconsin   have   been   especially   helpful. 

G.  Books  like  Babcock's  Bird  Day;  Ely's  A  Woman's  Hardy 
Garden;  Miller's  Children's  Gardens;  Blanchan's  Nature's  Garden; 
Dugmore's  Nature  and  the  Camera;  Hemenway's  How  to  make  a 
School  Garden;  Roth's  First  Book  of  Forestry;  Robert's  The  Heart 
of  the  Ancient  Wood;  Roger's  Among  Green  Trees;  Miller's  The 
Brook  Book;  Gibson's  Eye  Spy;  Burrough's  Pepacon;  and  many 
others. 

7.  A  closer  study  of  road,  stream,  and  field  in  my  own  county 
of  Winnebago.  There  is  much  of  beauty  in  each  school  district 
which  the  children  do  not  yet  see.  If  they  do  see  it,  they  are  like 
the  lad  who  said  to  me  a  few  days  ago  (when  we  were  discussing 
Bryant's  "What  Plant  we  when  we  Plant  the  Apple  Tree?"),  in 
answer  to  the  question  about  the  beauty  of  common  things,  "We 
may  see  the  beauty,  but  we  don't  think  of  it."  This  was  from  a 
boy  ten  years  old.  I  feel  sure  that  teachers  can  get  an  inspiration 
from  some  one  or  more  of  the  above  sources,  which  will  lead  them 
to  see  and  think  more  of  the  beauty  of  common  things. 

It  does  not  cost  much  to  plant  trees.  The  small  item  of 
expense  may  not  be  the  reason  why  more  planting  is  not  done. 
Perhaps  teachers,  children,  and  school  officers  do  not  know 
what  to  plant,  or  how  to  plant,  or  why  to  plant. 

The  following  bulletins  cost  nothing  and  should  be  in 
every  country  school  and  should  be  studied  by  teachers  and 
pupils.  In  addition  to  this,  copies  should  be  mailed  to  the 
school  officers  of  every  district  still  without  trees.  The  bul- 
letins are  isued  by  the  Bureau  of  Forestry,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  Send  postal 
card  for  them. 

1.  Tree  Planting  on  Rural  School  Grounds  (Farmers'  Bulletin 
No.    134). 
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2.  A   Primer   of   Forestry    (Farmers'   Bulletin   No.    173). 

3.  What  Forestry  Means  to  Representative  Men  (Circular  No.  33). 

Bulletin  No.  134  was  sent  to  two  hundred  teachers,  three 
hundred  and  fifty  school  officers,  and  several  hundred  repre- 
sentative farmers  in  our  country.  I  wanted  them  to  know 
that  trees  will  grow  in  the  soil  surrounding  the  average  school- 
house.  This  is  a  very  useful  pamphlet  and  its  value  in  stimu- 
lating interest  in  trees  cannot  be  overestimated,  provided,  of 
course,  that  it  is  read  and  that  proper  action  results  from  the 
reading.     The  table  of  contents  is  as  follows : 

Reasons  for  School-Ground  Planting. 

Arbor  Day  and  School-Ground  Planting. 

Preliminary    Arrangements    for    Planting. 

What   Planting  to  Do. 

Kinds   of   Trees   to   Plant. 

Obtaining  the   Trees. 

How  to  plant  the  Trees. 

Why   Trees   die   in   Transplanting. 

Care  of  Trees  after  Planting. 

Studies   for   the   Teacher   and    School. 

Facts   about   Trees. 

Can  any  outline  be  more  practical  and  to  the  point  for  the 
country  school-teacher  anxious  to  do  something  to  beautify 
the  grounds?  The  fact  is  that  we  have  so  long  regarded 
books  as  the  sole  agent  in  the  education  of  the  country  child, 
that  as  teachers  we'  have  become  slaves  of  the  text  and  feel 
lost  when  we  try  to  teach  something  or  do  something  for 
which  we  can  find  no  rule  in  the  text-book  of  sacred  reliance. 
Can  anything  of  educational  value  come  from  digging  in  the 
dirt  and  planting  trees?  Listen  to  what  the  author  of  this 
bulletin  has  to  say  about  the  education  value  of  trees : 

It  is  money  well  spent  to  make  the  schoolhouse  and  everything 
about  it  attractive  and  beautiful.  Here  is  one  of  the  centers  of  the 
life  of  the  community,  the  one  in  which  is  gathered  its  most  im- 
pressionable element.  The  school  is  supported  at  public  expense 
in  order  to  make  good  American  citizens.  It  aims  at  securing  the 
highest  possible  development  of  mind  and  character.  Every  element 
of  order,  neatness,  and  beauty,  every  broadening  influence,  every 
appeal  to  the  finer  nature  of  the  child,  means  better  men  and  women 
and  a  more  thrifty,  prosperous,  and  attractive  system,  and  should 
be  willing  to  support  the  schools  not  only  with  money  but  with 
time  and  labor. 
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Under  "Studies  for  the  Teacher  and  School"  are  given 
such  important  topics  as  Characteristics  of  Trees,  Influence 
of  Soil  upon  Trees,  Composition  of  Soils,  Influence  of  Trees 
upon  Soil,  Influence  of  Trees  upon  One  Another  and  Books 
and  Trees.  The  bulletin  is  well  illustrated.  But  perhaps 
enough  has  been  said  to  interest  many  teachers  to  secure  a 
copy,  and  at  the  same  time  to  have  copies  sent  to  school  direc- 
tors and  prominent  patrons  of  the  district. 

The  country  children  in  planting  and  caring  for  trees  be- 
come a  part  of  the  great  forestry  movement  that  is  sweeping 
over  the  country.  The  older  children  of  the  school  will  ap- 
preciate Circular  No.  33, — -"What  Forestry  means  to  Repre- 
sentative Men."     Says  President  Roosevelt: 

I  ask  with  all  the  intensity  that  I  am  capable  of,  that  the  men 
of  the  West  will  remember  the  sharp  distinction  I  have  just  drawn 
between  the  man  who  skins  the  land  and  the  man  who  develops 
the  country.  I  am  going  to  work  with,  and  only  with,  the  man  who 
develops  the  country.  I  am  against  the  land  skinner  every  time. 
Our  policy  is  consistent,  to  give  to  every  portion  of  the  public  domain 
its  highest  possible  amount  of  use,  and  of  course  that  can  be  given 
only  through  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  Western  people. 

President  Roosevelt  would  have  scant  sympathy  with  the 
people  who  would  allow  the  country  school  grounds  to  remain 
"skinned"  of  trees,  and  would  not  "develop"  the  possibilities 
that  even  a  school  yard  holds. 

*     *     * 

How  to  Read  the  Heart  of  a  Boy. 

1.  Study  his  parentage  and  home  influence. 

2.  Observe  closely  his  likes  and  disiikes,  aptitudes,  tem- 
per, companions,  reading. 

3.  Converse  with  him  often  in  a  friendly  way. 

4.  Ask  as  to  his  purposes  and  ambitions. 

5.  Lend  him  books. 

6.  Interest  yourself  in  his  sports. 

7.  Speak  to  him  of  lessons  in  the  lives  of  good  men. 

8.  Tell  him  of  your  struggles  in  boyhood  or  girlhood 
with  adverse  circumstances. 

9.  In  brief,  be  his  friend ;  when  he  leaves  school  and 
neighborhood,  keep  informed  as  to  his  whereabouts  by  cor- 
respondence.— Western  School  Journal. 
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(Under  this  head  Superintendent  Hyatt  will  try  to  give  some  account 
of  what  he  sees  and  hears  and  thinks  in  traveling  about  officially  among 
the  schools  of  California.  It  will  be  somewhat  hasty  and  ill-digested, 
being  jottings  on  the  road.  It  will  deal  with  personal  experiences,  and 
so  may  look  egotistic.  It  will  be  subject  to  frequent  change  of  opinion, 
and  will  seem  inconsistent.  It  is  done  as  a  free  and  easy  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  school  people  of  the  State  and  the  central  school 
office.  If  it  provokes  retort  or  comment,  that  will  be  printed,  too,  pro- 
vided  that  it   be  brief  and   interesting.) 


Along  the  North  West  Coast. 

After  Humboldt  came  the  Del  Norte  County  Institute. 
This  was  called  for  the  week  of  September  23,  at  the  high 
school  building  in  Crescent  City.  I  drove  from  Eureka  to 
Crescent  City  under  the  guidance  of  Professor  J.  B.  Brown, 
Principal  of  the  Franklin  School  in  Eureka.  The  distance 
was  more  than  100  miles,  straight  north,  along  the  stern  and 
rock  bound  northwest  coast.  It  was  a  beautiful  road;  up 
and  down  the  ridges  that  separate  the  streams  flowing  from 
the  Coast  Range  into  the  sea ;  through  solemn  redwood  forests, 
along  lofty  cliffs  with  fierce  breakers  pounding  below,  past 
green  meadows  and  smooth  beaches.  The  trip  required  three 
days  of  travel.  We  stopped  when  night  overtook  us,  at  the 
nearest  ranch.  We  rarely  saw  the  sun,  as  a  heavy  ocean  fog 
continually  enveloped  us  and  dripped  from  the  trees.  The 
country  is  sparsely  populated. 
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The  Klamath  River. 

The  largest  stream  of  the  north  is  the  Klamath,  which  is 
said  to  flow  more  water  than  the  Sacramento  or  the  San 
Joaquin.  It  heads  far  away  in  eastern  Oregon,  and  breaks 
through  the  whole  Coast  Range  system  by  main  strength.  It 
plunges  into  the  Pacific  at  the  fishing  village  of  Requa.  Small 
gasoline  vessels  come  from  the  ocean  into  the  lower  Klamath, 
passing  with  difficulty  the  bar  that  marks  the  meeting  of  the 
river  with  the  waves,  and  carrying  away  cargoes  of  canned 
salmon,  butter,  railroad  ties.  Above,  the  river  is  navigable 
for  the  Indians'  canoes  for  forty  miles  or  so.  The  land  on 
both  sides  belongs  to  the  Indians,  and  above  is  the  Hoopa 
Reservation.  The  teachers  of  the  interior  districts  often  have 
to  get  an  Indian  with  his  canoe  for  the  long  journey  down 
the  Klamath,  especially  when  in  a  hurry.  They  can  get  a 
stage  at  Requa  for  Eureka  and  there  catch  a  ship  for  San 
Francisco.  So  in  about  a  week  or  so  of  strenuous  life  the 
timid  and  shrinking  young  teacher  can  reach  the  bosom  of  her 
family — pretty  lonesome,  isn't  it,  to  embark  on  a  swift  and 
dangerous  torrent  with  a  strange  Indian;  to  rattle  your  bones 
over  the  stones  for  two  days  in  a  bumpety  stage;  and  then 
to  commit  yourself  to  the  rolling  waters  of  the  deep,  and  dare 
the  Humboldt  Bar  ?  Think  of  that,  all  you  young  things  who 
cannot  leave  your  mothers ! 


A  Dean  of  the  School  People. 

Who  says  a  school  man  breaks  down  at  about  40  years  of 
age  and  is  laid  on  the  shelf?  The  veteran  J.  B.  Brown  of 
Eureka  was  in  school  work  in  Humboldt  County  when  Lincoln 
was  assassinated.  He  has  been  County  Superintendent  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century  and  has  been  managing  schools  for  45 
years.     He  is  more  than  70  years  of  age. 

Yet  he  is  the  principal  of  the  biggest  and  finest  school  in 
Eureka;  and  he  drove  our  team  early  and  late,  up  and  down, 
for  two  hundred  miles  as  a  mild  recreation;  and  he  was  the 
liveliest  and  quickest  of  the  party  to  collect  specimens,  to 
climb  for  view  points,  to  take  snap  shot  pictures  and  to  show 
keen  and  vivid  interest  in  the  whole  world  and  everything 
in  it.  At  the  Institute  he  was  the  best  of  the  instructors ;  and 
nights  and  mornings  was  off  for  long  walks  on  hill  or  shore. 
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A  man  is  only  as  old  as  he  feels.  It  is  the  spirit  that  counts. 
Put  away  dismal  forebodings.  Don't  spend  any  time  pitying 
yourself.  Keep  in  active  touch  with  the  world.  Live  and 
work  outdoors.  Keep  a-going!  If  Brown  can  be  fresh  and 
young  and  useful  and  appreciated  at  73,  why  can't  you?     ■' 


SUPERINTENDENT  J    B.  BROWN 
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The  Del  Norte  Institute. 

;•  The  Institute  continued  for  three  days,  with  an  evening 
lecture  for  each  day.  There  are  twenty-two  teachers  in  the 
county,  three  of  them  men.  The  County  Superintendent  is 
Mrs.  A.  M.  Laduron,  who  is  also  the  teacher  of  the  fifth  and 
sixth  grades  in  the  Crescent  City  schools.  George  M.  Shel- 
don is  principal  of  the  high  school.  The  outside  instructors 
were  Job  Wood  of  Sacramento,  who  spoke  on  reading,  spell- 
ing, citizenship,  discipline,  and  school  management;  and  J.  B. 
Brown  of  Eureka,  who  talked  about  arithmetic,  school  man- 
agement and  the  early  history  of  the  northwest.  Mr.  Sheldon 
gave  an  address  on  Systems  of  Marking;  Professor  E.  A. 
Moore  gave  an  evening  Chalk  Talk  and  exhibited  during  the 
day  two  hundred  beautiful  water  color  paintings  by  himself 
of  the  flowers  and  plants  of  the  northwest  coast;  Miss 
Lipowitz  gave  several  recitations ;  Mr.  Frank  Conners  was 
the  soloist,  and  gave  many  a  good  song;  Miss  Ellen  Berry  was 
pianist.  Miss  Grace  S lover  was  secretary,  and  J.  M.  Hamil- 
ton and  Martha  Childers  acted  as  vice-presidents.  The  citi- 
zens and  the  young  people  of  the  school  attended  all  sessions, 
so  that  the  hall  was  always  full.  A  jolly  reception  was  held 
at  the  Bay  Hotel  Monday  evening. 


This  is  Mrs.  Alida  M.  Laduron,  the  Superintendent  of  Del  Norte 
County.  She  is  serving  her  second  term.  Besides  being  County 
Superintendent  she  is  a  teacher  in  the  graded  schools  of  Crescent 
City  and  is  the  owner  of  a  nice  farm  in  the  suburbs  of  that  town. 
She  is  a  general  favorite  in  the  county  seat  and  the  children  idolize  her. 
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The  County  Seat. 

Crescent  City  is  on  the  rocky  northern  horn  of  a  great 
crescent  shaped  bay.  It  is  protected  from  the  north  winds, 
but  exposed  from  the  south.  Lumber  schooners  come  in  and 
out  during  good  weather.  During  the  southeast  storms  the 
wind  and  waves  make  a  fearful  display  of  elemental  violence. 
The  main  street  is  just  above  high  water  mark,  and  is  pro- 
tected by  a  long  wooden  sea  wall  made  of  upright  logs.  The 
waves  wash  great  stores  of  splendid  wood — huge  trunks  of 
redwood  and  pine — stumps — blocks — piles — timbers — poles 
— branches — logs — up  against  the  sea  wall.  So  every  man  on 
the  street  has  an  inexhaustible  and  perennial  woodpile  at  his 
door.  He  goes  out  whenever  he  likes  and  brings  in  stove 
wood  of  any  length,  as  much  as  he  likes.  A  sawing  machine 
with  a  little  gasoline  engine  will  stop  on  the  street,  opposite 
the  front  door  and  for  a  consideration  will  saw  up  a  pile  of 
stove  wood  as  high  as  the  house.  High  tides  have  been  known 
to  wash  logs  40  feet  long  and  5  feet  in  diameter  away  up  the 
side  streets  into  the  town.  For  many  miles  extends  the  line 
of  driftwood,  a  tangled,  mixed  up  mass  of  wooden  wreckage. 
The  waves  toss  trees  about  like  matches,  trees  8  or  10  feet 
through,  100  to  200  feet  long.  Huge  boulders  of  solid  wood 
meet  the  eye,  worn  into  rounded  shapes  by  the  constant  pound- 
ing of  the  surf.  This  wreckage  comes  from  the  interior, 
brought  down  by  freshets  and  seized  by  the  waves  to  hammer 
against  the  rocks  in  a  million  iterations. 

*     * 
A  School  Teacher  was  It. 

Twenty  years  ago  and  more,  I  attended  a  teachers'  ex- 
amination away  down  in  San  Diego  County,  furthest  away 
and  diagonally  opposite  from  Del  Norte.  There  I  met  a 
small  and  frightened-looking  young  man  who  was  applying 
for  a  primary  certificate.  He  was  without  friends  and  with- 
out money  and  was  sick.  Certainly  his  looked  a  gloomy 
future. 

He  went  one  way,  I  another.  I  never  heard  of  him  again 
till  at  the  Institute  this  week  I  was  introduced  to  Judge  Childs, 
the  Superior  Judge  of  Del  Norte  County.  We  compared 
notes  and  found  that  our  paths  had  crossed  after  many 
wanderings.  Exit  the  young  school  teacher,  enter  the  dig- 
nified jurist — a  man  of  substance  and  property,  with  a  hand- 
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some  wife  and  a  nice  family — and  all  within  a  short  space'  of 
years,  only  a  score  or  so. 

On  Toward  the  North. 

From  Crescent  City  our  road  led  away  for  another  hun- 
dred miles,  northwesterly  into  the  State  of  Oregon,  to  strike 
the  Oregon  railroad  at  Grant's  Pass,  on  the  bank  of  Rogue 
River.  This  made  more  than  300  miles  by  wagon  road, 
straightaway  north,  starting  from  the  northern  end  of  Men- 
docino County,  itself  one  of  the  northern  counties.  Truly, 
this  is  a  great  state. 

Smith  River  is  the  big  stream  of  Del  Norte  County.  We 
followed  it  up,  away  up  to  its  headwaters,  through  redwood 
forests  again,  and  passing  over  many  miles  of  corduroy  roads 
— made  of  slabs  split  from  redwood  logs.  From  the  head- 
waters of  Smith  River  we  climbed  over  into  the  headwaters 
of  the  Illinois  River,  which  flows  into  the  Rogue;  and  fol- 
lowed down  to  the  Rogue  itself,  some  75  miles  from  the  ocean. 

The  country  school  houses  of  Oregon  are  not  equal  to 
those  of  California.  They  are  likely  to  be  unpainted, 
bedraggled — have  not  cost  as  much  money  as  corresponding 
ones  in  this  state.  In  the  whole  journey  I  never  saw  a  wire 
fence.  The  old  fashioned  worm  fence  was  much  in  vogue, 
also  picket  fences,  split  from  redwood. 

Back  to  God's  Country. 

At  Grant's  Pass  I  got  a  train  for  the  south.  I  was  only 
half  as  far  from  Portland  as  from  Sacramento.  The  train 
followed  up  Rogue  River  through  the  apple  orchards  to  Med- 
ford;  and  then  began  to  climb  the  Siskiyou  mountains  to- 
ward Mt.  Shasta,  away  to  the  south.  The  road  twists  and 
turns  in  wonderful  loops — in  one  place  going  14  miles  to 
gain  two  miles  in  advance.  Then  come  elevated  treeless 
plains.  We  cross  the  Klamath  River  again,  a  large  stream 
even  here,  and  clear  as  crystal,  and  then  comes  Shasta,  snowy 
and  cold.  We  glide  up  along  its  base  into  the  pine  forests 
for  many  miles.  I  leave  the  train  at  Sisson,  where  the 
Siskiyou  County  Institute  is  to  be  held. 
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Superintendents  Marry. 

This  northern  country  seems  to  be  a  great  place  for  the 
County  Superintendents  to  get  married.  In  Del  Norte  the 
office  is  filled  by  Mrs.  A.  M.  Leishman,  who  has  lately  changed 
her  name  to  Laduron.  Miss  Erne  Persons  of  Siskiyou  mar- 
ried Mr.  Wood  only  a  few  months  ago.  Miss  Grace  John- 
son, the  former  superintendent,  was  married  to  W.  J.  Balfrey, 
a  druggist  of  Etna,  during  her  term  of  office;  and  now  is  en- 
gaged in  living  happv  ever  after  in  a  lovely  home  in  Scott 
Valley. 

* 

A  Lovely  Resort. 

Sisson  is  at  the  very  base  of  Mt.  Shasta.  It  has  been  a 
famous  resort  for  many,  many  years,  where  people  go  to  hunt 
and  fish  and  climb  mountains  and  admire  scenery.  Shasta  is 
easily  climbed,  the  trip  up  and  back  requiring  only  a  day  and 
a  half.  The  height  is  14,380  feet,  as  against  14,502  for 
Whitney.  You  leave  Sisson  at  noon,  horse  back,  and  go  to 
Horse  Camp,  at  the  timber  line;  next  morning  get  up  early, 
go  afoot  to  the  summit  and  get  clear  back  to  Sisson  at  night. 
As  many  ladies  go  up  as  men.  From  Sisson  the  McCloud 
River  railroad  runs  out  40  miles  into  the  forests  flanking 
Shasta.  McCloud  is  a  lumber  town  with  a  large  population. 
A  trail  leads  from  there  to  the  summit,  still  easier  than  from 
Sisson. 

Siskiyou.  Institute. 

The  Institute  was  held  four  days,  beginning  October  1, 
in  the  Weed  Opera  House.  The  work  was  almost  entirely 
done  by  outside  lecturers ;  Miss  Rebecca  English  of  the  San 
Jose  Normal  School  gave  a  series  of  helpful  talks  on  the 
teaching  of  reading,  beginning  at  the  first  day  of  school; 
Mark  Keppel  of  Los  Angeles  gave  talks  on  school  finances, 
text-books,  and  physical  geography;  Miss  Margaret  Schallen- 
berger  gave  a  series  of  sprightly  talks  along  ethical  and 
economic  lines.     There  were  about  100  teachers  present. 

The  great  hotel  of  Sisson  was  burned  to  the  ground  last 
July.  The  only  life  lost  was  that  of  an  eastern  teacher  who 
had  come  out  to  the  N.  E.  A.  and  who  had  stopped  to  climb 
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Mt.  Shasta  before  her  return.  Her  charred  body  was  found 
in  the  ruins,  on  the  steel  springs  of  the  bed.  The  big  hotel 
being  gone,  the  Institute  was  housed  at  the  taverns  half  a 
mile  or  more  away,  going  back  and  forth  in  busses  and 
wagons.  'The  weather  was  sharp  and  cold.  The  teachers 
had  jolly  times  together,  around  the  big  blazing  fire  places 
and  driving  to  and  from  the  Opera  House.  Two  evening 
lectures  and  a  reception  were  held.  The  halls  were  decorated 
by  a  wealth  of  magnificent  autumn  leaves,  yellow  maples  and 
red  dogwoods. 

California  Education. 

Miss  Schallenberger  gave  a  little  talk  about  an  educational 
journal  under  the  auspices  of  the  San  Jose  Normal  School 
called  California  Education.  She  is  herself  the  editor  and 
business  manager.  The  periodical  does  not  undertake  to  be 
newsy  or  popular,  but  to  present  finished  and  detailed  pieces 
of  work,  monographs  and  studies  that  can  be  used  by  the 
teacher  in  the  school  room  as  manuals  for  work.  It  is  not 
published  at  a  financial  profit,  but  for  the  good  of  the  cause, 
and  it  certainly  deserves  well  of  teachers,  especially  the  San 
Jose  alumni.  Miss  Nicholson  has  presented  a  monograph  on 
Language;  Miss  Howe  on  History;  Mr.  Wood  on  Nature 
Study — all  excellent  pieces  of  work  and  richly  worth  atten- 
tion and  trial. 

A  Desert  School. 

James  Carroll,  clerk  of  the  Needles  District  in  San  Ber- 
nardino County,  sends  me  the  following  picture  and  descrip- 
tion of  a  public  school  in  a  railroad  town  afar  on  the  desert. 
Possibly  some  lands  better  favored  by  nature  might  take  a 
lesson  from  this  as  to  what  the  rest  of  the  state  is  doing. 

"The  building  is  of  brown  sand  stone  and  brick,  and  was 
erected  at  a  cost  of  $21,000.  It  stands  on  a  mesa  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  60  feet  above  the  town.  The  elevation  affords 
a  good  view  of  the  mountains  by  which  the  town  is  nearly 
surrounded,  and  also  of  the  Colorado  River,  which  can  be 
seen  for  some  twenty  miles  as  it  winds  its  course  across  the 
desert.     The  stream  at  this  point  is  heavily  wooded,  making 
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the  view  from  the  school  house  decidedly  refreshing  and  at- 
tractive when  contrasted  with  the  surrounding  desert  country. 
"The  school  has  ample  play  grounds  lying  to  the  rear 
and  not  shown  in  the  picture.  The  grounds  include  a  base- 
ball diamond,  basket  ball  field  and  tennis  court,  besides  pavil- 
ions equipped  with  gymnastic  appliances,  and  have  been  beau- 


tified by  palm,  olive  and  pepper  trees.  The  building  is  pro- 
vided with  modern  apparatus,  including  a  steam  heating 
plant,  piano,  organ,  library  and  physical  and  chemical  ap- 
paratus. 

"The  school  attendance  averages  about  200,  inclusive  of 
the  high  school  (which  occupies  the  building  jointly  with  the 
grades),  and  is  presided  over  by  seven  teachers.  The  town 
contains  about  3,500  souls." 


Valuable  Bulletins. 

President  Burk  of  the  San  Francisco  State  Normal  School 
sends  me  copies  of  Bulletin  No.  1  by  Effie  McFadden  to  ac- 
company the  State  Series  book  on  Primary  Language;  Bul- 
letin No.  2  by  David  R.  Jones,  to  accompany  the  State  Series 
Primary  Arithmetic;  and  Bulletin  No.  3  by  Alma  Patterson, 
to  accompany  the  State  Series  Primer  and  First  Reader. 
These  pamphlets  are  sold  for  30  cents  each.  They  will  be 
furnished  free  to  cities  or  counties  that  adopt  them  as  part 
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of  the  regular  course  of  study.  They  are  interesting  and 
valuable  for  any  teacher  to  use  as  desk  books,  showing  how 
experts  would  use  our  own  text-books. 

Concerning  Home  Study. 

Now  and  then  I  get  a  letter  like  this : 

Dear  Sir. — I  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  management  of  the  Grammar  School  is  vio- 
lating the  law  by  making  a  regular  practice  of  assigning  home 
work  to  the  children.  I  would  not  complain  if  the  offense 
was  small  or  only  occasional,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  way 
to  keep  teachers  within  bounds  on  this  question  except  to 
shut  them  off  altogether. 

I  suppose  the  trouble  has  its  origin  in  the  emulation  be- 
tween the  different  schools  in  regard  to  advancement  and  the 
amount  of  ground  covered  during  the  school  term,  but  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned  I  would  be  much  better  satisfied  if  my 
children  had  a  chance  to  learn  thoroughly  what  they  do  go 
over — than  to  have  their  energies  dissipated  over  so  wide  a 
field  that  they  fail  to  develop  those  reasoning  powers,  which 
should  be  the  chief  object  of  education. 

Hoping  you  can  see  your  way  to  take  this  matter  up, 
I  am  yours,  etc., 

John  Q.  A.  Jones. 

I  can  only  say  in  answer  to  such  letters  that  the  laws  of 
California  forbid  the  requiring  of  home  study  from  children 
under  the  age  of  15  years.  If  Superintendents  and  teachers 
do  in  some  cases  violate  this  provision,  they  are  teaching  a 
bad  lesson  and  setting  a  very  poor  example.  It  is  our  duty  to 
obey  the  law  whether  we  think  it  good  or  bad.  If  we  think 
a  law  is  bad,  better  obey  it  scrupulously,  so  as  to  show  forth 
its  badness  in  glaring  colors.  Thus  we  will  hasten  its  repeal, 
if  it  be  truly  bad. 

* 

New  Life  Diplomas  Ready. 

As  this  is  being  written,  our  office  force  is  busy  as  beavers 
sending  out  the  new  life  diplomas  to  the  County  Superinten- 
dents of  the  state,  for  distribution  to  their  holders.     There 
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are  now  more  than  400  of  them,  embracing  all  that  have  been 
issued  during  the  past  year. 

There  has  been  a  long  wait  for  these,  but  it  has  been  neces- 
sary. A  good  job  of  work  takes  time.  We  have  gone  to 
all  the  pains  that  we  possibly  could  to  get  the  best  result  that 
could  be  had  for  the  money  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 
It  has  required  ten  times  the  worry  and  correspondence  and 
consultation  that  any  of  you  would  expect.  Endless  details 
have  been  laboriously  thrashed  out — colors,  shapes,  sizes,  types, 
inks,  leathers,  embossing,  printing,  stamping,  fastening,  and 
so  on.  But  we  are  pleased  with  the  result  and  are  willing  to 
be  judged  by  it.  The  diploma  itself  is  simple  and  compact 
in  form,  with  an  illuminated  initial  and  the  name  of  the  holder 
printed  in  scarlet.  It  is  made  of  sheep  skin  parchment  and 
contains  the  signatures  of  the  Governor  of  California,  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  and  the  seal  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  This  is  enclosed  in  a  leather  case,  like 
a  beautiful  pocket  book,  made  of  Persian  Morocco.  Flaps  of 
leather  enclose  the  diploma  and  fastens  outside  by  snaps.  The 
outside  flap  has  "California  Life  Diploma,"  embossed  in  the 
leather.  The  case  can  contain,  not  only  the  diploma,  but 
the  recommendations  and  certificates  that  usually  accompany 
it. 

If  the  teachers  who  get  them  do  not  find  that  they  have 
received  more  for  their  two  dollars  than  any  other  California 
teachers  ever  have,  we  shall  be  very  much  disappointed;  and 
if  the  teachers  in  any  other  state  have  a  diploma  so  elegant  as 
this,  we  have  never  heard  of  it.  The  form  and  the  style  have 
never  been  used  elsewhere  so  far  as  we  know,  and  they  may 
be  considered  as  distinctive  of  the  Golden  State. 


Superintendent  F.  S.  Brick,  Uxbridge,  Mass. : 

The  educational  atmosphere  has  cleared  wonderfully  in  the 
last  ten  years;  subjects  which  used  to  be  considered  non-essen- 
tial have  become  essential,  fads  have  become  full-grown 
realities,  principles  underlying  each  phase  of  the  work  have 
become  defined,  and  the  manners  and  methods  of  doing  things 
in  the  educational  field  have  become  subordinate  to  the  general 
laws  and  principles  that  govern  them.  Hence  it  is  that  the 
old  idea  that  anyone  can  teach  school  has  passed  away. 
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State  Text-Book  Committee 

The  law  of  California  provides  for  a  committee  of  three  from  the 
State  Board  of  Education,  called  the  State  Text-Book  Committee.  It  is 
the  duty  of  this  committee  to  select  and  edit  the  new  state  series  text- 
books and  to  attend  to  all  matters  relating  thereto.  The  committee  is 
authorized  to  employ  a  Secretary  to  spend  his  whole  time  upon  this  work. 
Mr.  Sackett,  the  Secretary,  will  give  each  month  some  points  of  general 
interest  growing  out  of  the  work  of  the  committee. 

State  Series  Speller,  Book  Two,  is  now  ready  for  distribu- 
tion. Price  the  same  as  Book  One,  19  cents  at  Sacramento, 
24  cents  from  dealers. 

The  following  Courses  of  Study  have  been  received  the 
last  issue  of  the  Journal: 

Alameda  County,  Eldorado  County,  Humboldt  County, 
San  Francisco  City  and  County,  Eureka  City  Schools,  and  the 
Redlands  High  School. 

The  Alameda  County  Course  of  Study  has  a  very  neat  and 
attractive  cover  and  the  arrangement  of  work  for  the  respec- 
tive grades  is  very  complete  and  outlines  in  detail  the  work 
for  each  year.  It  covers  eight  years'  work  and  also  contains 
the  courses  of  study  for  the  several  Union  High  School  Dis- 
tricts of  the  County.  The  working  directions  are  prominent 
features  in  the  course  and  should  be  of  material  assistance  to 
all  teachers,  especially  those  new  at  the  work.  Superintend- 
ent Frick  and  the  members  of  the  County  Board  of  Education 
are  to  be  congratulated.     It  is  a  splendid  manual. 

Eldorado  County  School  Manual  has  a  very  artistic  cover. 
A  spray  of  the  Needle  Pine  with  Cones  beautifully  embossed 
designates  it  at  once  as  one  of  our  progressive  mountain 
counties.  The  Manual  is  unique  in  the  matter  of  planning 
two  courses  of  study  for  the  schools  of  the  county.  One  of 
nine  years  for  schools  not  included  in  High  School  Districts 
and  one  of  eight  years  for  schools  in  High  School  Districts. 
The  courses  are  well  arranged  and  a  splendid  outline  of  sup- 
plementary reading  provided.  It  contains  cuts  of  school 
buildings,  the  lumbering  and  other  industries,  of  beautiful 
homes,  and  also  a  good  cut  of  Rev.  C.  C.  Peirce,  formerly 
City  Superintendent  of  the  Placerville  Schools.  Superintend- 
ent Wilson  and  his  County  Board  of  Education  have  reason 
to  feel  proud  of  their  work. 

The  Humboldt  County  Course  of  Study  is  outlined  so  as 
to  give  the  teacher  great  freedom  in  her  work.     It  provides 
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for  a  Post-Graduate  Course.  The  working  directions  follow 
each  subject  by  grades.  It  is  well  written,  concise,  and  to 
the  point.  Superintendent  Underwood  evidently  thinks  it 
best  to  let  each  teacher  work  out  her  own  salvation  with  "fear 
and  trembling"  not  a  bad  idea  either. 

The  Eureka  Public  Schools  Course  of  Study  is  very  com- 
plete giving  all  the  rules  and  requirements  of  the  City  Board 
of  Education  and  a  detail  outline  of  the  subject  to  be  taught 
with  full  working  directions  of  each.  It  emphasizes  nature 
study  and  memorizing.  Each  grade  is  divided  into  "High 
Division"  and  "Low  Division."  Promotions  are  made  twice 
each  year.  It  is  very  full  and  complete.  Teachers  should 
have  no  difficulty  in  knowing  what  is  required  of  them. 
Superintendent  Thornbury  is  to  be  congratulated  on  his  work 
in  preparing  such  a  good  manual. 

The  Redlands  High  School  Manual  is  one  of  the  best  we 
have  received.  The  mechanical  work  is  first  class.  The  sub- 
ject matter  is  well  arranged,  concise,  and  well  written.  The 
cuts  of  the  building,  both  inside  and  outside  views,  are  works 
of  art.  Such  literature  is  a  credit  to  any  school  and  is  bound 
to  bring  results  in  more  ways  than  one.  Shake,  Brother 
Avery ! 

The  Course  of  Study  of  the  San  Francisco  Schools  is  very 
complete  going  into  all  the  details  of  work  for  each  grade. 
It  is  a  book  of  183  pages,  full  of  working  directions  with 
model  lessons  on  many  subjects.  It  is  concise  and  no  space 
is  wasted. 

A  good  strong  course  of  study  which  if  carried  out  is 
bound  to  bring  good  results.  The  schools  of  San  Francisco 
are  doing  wonderfully  well  when  one  considers  what  the  city 
has  passed  through  during  the  past  eighteen  months.  Super- 
intendent Roncovieri,  his  deputy  superintendents,  and  the 
Board  of  Education  deserve  great  credit  for  the  good  work 
accomplished  even  against  great  odds. 

Several  inquiries  have  reached  this  office  relative  to  adop- 
tion of  State  Text  in  Drawing.  No  mention  of  adopting  a 
text  in  Drawing  has  been  made  by  any  member  of  the  State 
Text-Book  Committee  or  the  State  Board  of  Education  as  far 
as  we  know.  The  matter  has  never  been  brought  up  for  dis- 
cussion and  from  present  indications  it  is  not  apt  to  be  con- 
sidered for  some  time  to  come,  if  ever. 

Some  people  have  an  idea  that  changes  are  to  be  made 
in  the  state  series  text  in  Grammar  School  Arithmetic  and  the 
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two  Geographies.  At  the  present  time  no  such  orders  have 
been  made  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  nor  has  it  even 
taken  the  matter  under  consideration.  The  State  Text-Book 
Committee  has  asked  the  County  and  the  City  Superintendents, 
and  not  less  than  three  of  their  teachers,  to  report  upon  the 
merits  and  defects  of  the  Grammar  School  Arithmetic  and 
the  two  Georgraphies.  These  reports  have  been  asked  for 
by  November  i,  1907.  When  the  reports  are  received,  they 
will  be  tabulated  and  a  report  made  to  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  which  will  meet  in  December. 

The  the  matter  of  a  change  or  a  continuation  of  the  pres- 
ent state  text  in  those  subjects,  will  be  "up  to  the  State  Board 
of  Education"  to  decide. 

Those  having  anything  to  offer  in  the  line  of  a  criticism 
regarding  the  merits  or  defects  of  the  above  named  text,  will 
be  gratefully  received  by  the  State  Text-Book  Committee. 
All  communications  on  this  subject  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  State  Text-Book  Committee,  Box  615, 
Sacramento,  California. 


A  Chicago  daily  says  that  a  rifle  range  for  every  public 
school  is  as  good  as  accomplished !  Here  is  the  climax  of  the 
editorial  in  question :  "To  the  public  schools  we  look  for  the 
proper  education  of  a  tremendous  majority  of  the  children  of 
this  nation,  ranging  in  extent  of  endeavor  from  probable 
policemen  to  possible  presidents.  Therefore  should  they  be 
thoroughly  equipped  for  life  whether  destined  to  contend  with 
burglars  or  with  bears.  In  fact  the  establishment  of  rifle 
ranges    at  public  schools  is  as  good  as  accomplished. 

If  you  have  seen  anything  funnier  than  that  send  it  along. 

— N.  E.  Journal  of  Education. 

*     *     * 

Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox : 

There  are  two  qualities  in  human  nature  that  need  to  be 
cultivated,  and  then  all  the  industrial  and  domestic  conditions 
will  right  themselves.  These  qualities  are  unselfishness  and 
self-control.  This  is  an  old,  old  statement.  So  is  the  dawn 
an  old  fact,  yet  every  day  must  begin  with  it.  Unselfishness 
would  end  all  monopoly,  self-control  would  enable  every  in- 
dividual to  direct  his  mental  and  physical  energies  toward 
the  best  uses  of  life  for  himself  and  humanity. 
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Meetings. 


The  California  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation will  meet  at  Santa  Cruz, 
December,  1907.  Morris  B.  Dailey, 
San,  Jose,  President. 

Northern  California  Teachers' 
Association,  Marysville;  F.  B. 
Freeman,    Yuba    City,    Cal.,    Pres. 


Southern  California  Teachers' 
Association  will  meet  December 
20  and  21,  at  Dos  Angeles.  H.  A. 
Adrian,   Santa  Barbara,  President. 

National  Educational  Associa- 
tion, Cleveland,  Ohio;  E.  G. 
Cooley,  President,  Chicago;  Irwin 
Shepard,  Secretary,  Winona,  Minn. 


IV  OTBS 

David  Rhys  Jones  of  the  San  Francisco  State  Normal  School  is 
making  a  most  excellent  reputation  as  institute  instructor  along 
practical  lines.  His  talks  on  Arithmetic  have  been  a  great  help  to 
teachers  in  various  parts  of  the  state. 

The  Tehama  County  School  Journal  is  an  excellent  publication 
devoted  to  the  schools  of  Tehama  County.  H.  B.  Lucas,  the  editor, 
begins  as  follows: 

"With  this  issue  of  the  Tehama  County  School  Journal  we  make 
our  bow  to  the  educators  and  those  interested  in  the  school  work  of 
this  county.  To  the  greater  majority  we  are  a  stranger,  but  hope 
through  this  little  medium,  to  become  personally  acquainted  with  all 
who  are  interested  in  school  work.  It  would  be  useless  for  us  to 
waste  space  telling  who  we  are  or  trying  to  give  you  our  news- 
paper pedigree,  but  suffice  it  to  say  we  are  no  novice  at  the  'Art 
Preservative.'  Our  object  will  be  to  make  this  paper  one  that  will 
be  authority  on  all  school  work  transpiring  in  the  county. 

— The    Publisher." 

The  City  of  Los  Angeles  has  now  61,300  children  in  the  public 
schools. 

B.  T.  Mathes,  President  of  the  Bellingham  State  Normal  School, 
Washington,  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  resources  of  his  state  at  the 
Chico  Normal  on  invitation  of  Dr.  C.  C.  Van  Liew,  October  21. 

The  City  of  San  Francisco  is  to  have  several  new  school  buildings 
which  will  be  a  credit  to  the  city. 

J.  H.  Francis,  President  of  the  Los  Angeles  Polytechnic  High 
School  addressed  the  citizens  of  Monterey,  Del  Monte,  Carmel  and 
Pacific  Grove  on  the  advantage  of  a  Union  High  School  recently. 

Superintendent  White  of  Solano  County  has  refused  to  pay  the 
teachers  of  the  receiving  class  in  Vallejo  on  the  grounds  that  the 
Board  of  Education  violated  section  1687  of  the  Political  Code  which 
provides  that  teachers  of  beginners  shall  receive  as  much  as  the  high- 
est salaries  paid  in  the  grammar  school. 
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County  Superintendents  are  requested  to  send  in  items  in  refer- 
ence to  County  Institutes,  items  of  school  news,  methods,  etc.,  for 
publication  in  the   "Journal." 

The  new  high  school  at  Auburn  has  been  dedicated.  Dr.  Engle, 
the  principal,  has  arranged  for  a  lecture  course  including  President 
Jordan,    Eenry    Morse    Stephens    and   others. 

Supt.  C.  J.  Walker  has  arranged  to  publish  once  a  week  in  the 
local  paper  two  columns  of  school  news  of  the  county  and  send 
papers  to  the  various   schools. 

Los  Angeles  City  pays  its  high  school  principals  more  than  is 
paid   for   similar   positions   in    San  Francisco. 

Prof.  C.  J.  C.  Bennett,  formerly  of  the  San  Jose  State  Normal,  is 
now  the  principal  of  the  Fairmont  State  Normal  School,  W.  Va. 

Supt.  James  A.  Barr  has  been  re-elected  for  the  fifth  time  as 
City  Superintendent  of  the  Stockton  schools.  Supt.  Barr's  school 
work  makes  him  the  logical  successor  of  himself. 

Prof.  L.  B.  Smith  will  succeed  President  Anderson  as  the  head  of 
the   State   School  at   San  Luis   Obispo. 

Superintendent  Leishman  announced  at  her  recent  institute 
that  she  had  changed  her  name  to  Mrs.  Laduron  and  surprised  the 
people  by  informing  them  that  she  had  been  married  for  some  months. 

Supt.  Orvis  Ring  of  Nevada  has  recently  undergone  a  severe  sur- 
gical operation  in  San  Francisco.     He  is  now  recuperating  at  Lodi. 

The  teachers  of  Syracuse  ,  Ohio,  have  gone  on  a  strike,  and  refuse 
to  teach  because  the  Board  of  Education  only  levied  a  tax  sufficient 
to  pay  $25  per  month. 

Superintendent  J.  A.  Scott  of  Yuba  County  has  resigned  to 
accept  the  position  as  treasurer  of  the  Calkin's  Newspaper  Syn- 
dicate, and  Mr.  Manwell,  an  attorney  of  Marysville,  has  been  ap- 
pointed as  his  successor.  Mr.  Scott  has  served  the  county  and  the 
state  in  a  most  acceptible  manner  for  many  years.  His  record  for 
integrity  and  efficiency  is  umblemished,  and  the  people  of  his  county 
and  state  regret  to  lose  him  from  the  ranks  of  school  administration. 

*      *      * 

PROGRESSIVE   BERKELEY. 

Several  new  school  buildings  have  been  erected  this  year  to  ac- 
commodate the  increased  attendance.  These  buildings  contain  Olmsted 
Artificial    Slate  for  blackboards. 
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THE     NORTHERN     CALIFORNIA     TEACHERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

The  Association  met  at  Sacramento,  October  22-25.  The  officers 
and  principal  speakers  were  as  follows:  Officers — Chas.  H.  Camper 
President;  O.  W.  Erlewine,  Vice-President;  Lulu  White,  Recording 
Secretary;  Minnie  Abrams,  Corresponding  Secretary;  J.  D.  Sweeney, 
Treasurer.  Executive  Committee — A.  B.  Anderson,  San  Francisco; 
Lillie  Laugenour,  Colusa;  J.  D.  Sweeney,  Red  Bluff;  C.  N.  Shane, 
Auburn;  O.  W.  Erlewine,  Sacramento;  Minnie  S.  Abrams,  Oroville; 
Chas.  H.  Camper,  Chico.  Speakers — Edward  Hyatt,  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction;  Richard  Gause  Boone,  former  Profes- 
sor of  Pedagogy,  Indiana  University;  President  of  Michigan  State 
Normal  College,  and  late  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
now  Editor  of  "Education"  (Boston,  Mass.);  E.  T.  Mathes,  President 
Bellingham  Normal,  Wash.;  C.  C.  Van  Liew,  President  Chico  Normal, 
Cal.;  Leroy  Anderson,  President  State  Polytechnic  College;  Alexis 
P.  Lange,  U.  C;  P.  B.  Dresslar,  U.  C;  Harold  Heath,  Stanford 
University;  W.  A.  Gates,  Secretary  State  Board  Charities  and  Correc- 
tions; A.  J.  Pillsbury,  Editor  Sacramento  "Union";  Willsie  M.  Mar- 
tin, Pastor  First  M.  E.  Church,  Alameda;  Charles  C.  Browning,  M.  D., 
Monrovia,  Cal.;  Judge  Frank  Murasky,  Superior  Court,  San  Francisco; 
Kate  Ames,  Berkeley. 

There  were  eleven  hundred  teachers  present.  Marysville  was 
selected  as  the  next  place  of  meeting,  and  Superintendent  Freeman 
of  Sutter  County  was  elected  President.  Superintendent  Erlewine  of 
Sacramento  County  and  Superintendent  O'Neil  of  Sacramento  County 
deserve  great  credit  for  the  excellent  arrangemen  of  local  affairs, 
and  for  the  charming  hospitality  extended  the  visiting  teachers. 
President  Camper  in  his  address  spoke  in  part  as  follows: 

"If  it  be  true,  that  the  character  of  most  boys  and  girls  is  practically 
formed  by  the  time  they  are  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  then  the 
period  of  elementary  education  is  the  time  when  stress  should  be  laid 
upon  character  formation.  Observations  seem  to  settle  the  fact  that 
the  child  by  this  time  becomes  settled  in  those  habits  which  form 
character,  and  that  he  is  likely  to  retain  them  through  life.  For 
this  reason  the  teacher  must  see  to  it  that  good  habits  be  established, 
and  that  if  anything  must  be  omitted  in  school  training,  certainly 
those  things  that  tend  to  the  pupils'  self-discipline,  to  self-activity, 
and  to  right  conduct  must  not  be  sacrificed.  Granted,  the  school 
course  must  be  carried  out,  but  not  to  the  neglect  of  weightier  mat- 
ters which  are  connected  with  conduct  and  right  ideals. 

•  "The  firm,  constant,  just  and  wise  teacher  aims  to  lead  his  pupils 
to  self-discipline,  to  that  self  control  which  is  a  mark  of  good  citizen- 
ship, and  which  respects  the  rights  of  others.  He  leads  them,  through 
placing  them  on  their  honor,  to  self-command.  Self  control  has  been 
inculcated  as  a  child  grasps  a  truth  which  can  be  learned  only  by 
his  own  self-activity  in  patiently  and  persistently  studying  his  lesson 
in  order  to  gain  mastery  of  it.    In  the  studies  themselves  there  is 
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inherent  truth  which  teaches  the  lesson  we  are  seeking  to  impart. 
The  deeds  of  men  in  history  inspire  the  child  to  similar  deeds;  the 
exact  facts  of  mathematics  and  science  inculcate  exactness  and  truth 
in  the  person  who  studies  them;  the  beauties  of  art  as  shown  in 
drawing,  painting  and  music  cannot  fail  to  refine  the  spirit  and  en- 
noble the  mind. 

"Again,  character  is  formed  by  employing  the  daily  incidents  of 
the  school,  and  those  that  may  be  gathered  elsewhere,  to  illustrate 
and  encourage  a  right  conduct.  A  lie  may  not  be  lightly  treated; 
cruelty  must  not  be  ignored;  deception  or  cheating  winked  at, 
meanness  in  any  form  tolerated. 

"Finally,  the  best  agency  in  reaching  this  particular  end  is  the. 
teacher  himself.  If  he  is  wanting  in  the  essentials  of  noble  am* 
sound  manhood,  all  the  other  agencies  described  will  be  futile  in 
accomplishing  the  end  sought.  It  has  been  said  that  the  schools  of 
today  are  more  in  need  of  high  and  right  examples  than  of  new 
methods.  The  character  of  the  teacher  is  felt  throughout  the  school 
system,  and  goes  to  mold  the  future  life  of  every  pupil.  It  is  not 
what  the  teacher  says,  but  what  he  is  that  tells  on  the  school  com- 
munity. Many  a  man  can  trace  all  that  he  possesses  of  good  char- 
acter to  the  example  of  a  good  man  or  woman  who  in  early  life 
shaped  his  educational  development,  formed  his  ideals,  and  led  him  to 
adopt  the   good  and   the  true. 

"With  the  country  high  schools — that  is,  the  village  high  schools— 
and  the  consolidated  schools  as  centers,  manual  training  for  the 
country  child  should  begin.  From  these  schools  this  particular  phase 
of  activity  will  soon  spread  into  a  large  number  of  one-room  country 
schools.  The  progress  will  be  slow  for  two  reasons:  first,  the  teach- 
ers are  not  yet  trained  for  the  work;  second,  as  was  said  before,  the 
farmer,  the  patron  of  the  country  school,  does  not  yet  distinguish 
the  difference  between  manual  training  and  manual  labor.  Enough 
of  the  latter  the  child  certainly  gets,  and  he  is  sent  to  school  to 
study  a  book.  We  must  not  neglect  book  study,  to  be  sure;  but  a 
careful  observer  of  the  average  country  school  must  be  impressed 
with  the  great  waste  of  time  in  this  alleged  study  of  books.  A 
reasonable  amount  of  manual  training  could  be  given  in  the  country 
school  without  doing  violence  to  the  study  program,  and  the  study 
of  books  would  be  better  for  the  manual  activity. 

"But  the  success  or  failure  of  such  a  combined  intellectual  and 
industrial  work,  however,  depends  entirely  upon  one's  point  of  view. 
If  the  chief  emphasis  is  laid  upon  industries,  skill,  rapid  progress, 
or  the  gaining  of  wealth,  then  the  result  will  be  a  great  loss  in- 
tellectually; but  if  we  give  our  greatest  attention  to  the  student  and 
strive  to  use  the  best  means  for  giving  him  a  complete  training  of 
all  his  faculties,  then  we  are  sure  of  success  both  intellectually  and 
industrially. 

"The    country    school    and    the    country    home    must    come    more 
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closely  together.  Many  of  the  old-time  activities  on  the  farm  and 
in  the  country  home  have  gone  since  the  introduction  of  improved 
machinery.  With  this  change  have  gone  some  of  the  elements  in 
the  training  of  the  country  child,  which  the  new  country  school  train- 
ing must  supply." 

The  teachers  were  very  enthusiastic  in  their  appreciation  of  the 
addresses.  The  new  key  note  of  the  meeting  seemed  to  be  more 
manual  training,  more  agricultural,  more  training  of  the  hand  and 
eye  in  our  public  school  work.  The  Association  of  Northern  Cali- 
fornia for  1907  was  a  united  success. 


Book  Notes. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.  of  New  York  has  recently  published  a  book  by 
Geo.  Lockwood  on  the  Harmony  Movement.  Price,  $1.05.  This  book 
covers  the  entire  history  of  the  movement  founded  by  Robert  Dale 
Owen  and  the  sociological  experiments  of  his  time. 

The  American  Book  Co.  has  issued  a  new  and  very  valuable  work 
on  "Biology  of  the  First  Year  of  High  School"  by  Geo.  Wm.  Hunter. 

The  Macmillan  Co.  has  issued  "Pupil's  Self-Government,"  by  Bernard 
Cronson.  Price,  90  cents.  This  is  the  first  complete  book  giving  a 
rational  insight  to  pupil  self  government.  The  illustrations,  the  text, 
and  practically  the  department  of  civics  will  be  especially  valuable 
to  the  teacher. 

The  Macmillan  Co.  has  issued  a  "Brief  Course  in  the  History  of 
Education,"  by  Paul  Monroe,  which  is  a  condensation  of  the  text-book 
issued  in  the  history  of  education  in  1905.  The  treatment  of  the 
subject  is  historical  and  complete,  beginning  with  the  primitive  peo- 
ple, Oriental  education,  and  Greek  people,  the  Romans,  the  Middle 
ages,  the  psycological  tendencies  in  education,  scientific  tenden- 
cies in  education,  sociological  tendencies  in  education,  and  the  con- 
cluding chapters  in  eclectic  tendencies. 

D.  Appleton  &  Co.  have  issued  "Youth,  Its  Educational  Regimen 
and  Hygiene,"  by  G.  Stanley  Hall.  This  book  has  been  rewritten  and 
revised  from  other  publications  of  Dr.  Hall. 

G.  P.  Putman  &  Sons  have  issued  a  valuable  text  on  "Practical 
Nursing,"  a  book  for  those  who  care  for  the  sick,  by  Annie  Caroline 
Maxwell  and  Amy  Elizabeth  Pope.  The  book  is  a  complete  treat- 
ment of  the  subject  and  it  is  certainly  a  very  valuable  treatise  on 
nursing. 

Ginn  &  Co.  have  issued  "Aspects  of  Child  and  Education,"  by  G. 
Stanley  Hall.  The  chapters  in  this  book  have  been  made  up  largely 
of  papers  printed  in  pedagogical  seminaries.  There  is  included  in  the 
contents  the  contents  of  children's  minds,  the  psychology  of  dreams, 
the  story  of  the  sand  piles,  a  study  of  dolls,  and  other  papers. 
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Ginn  &  Co.  have  issued  "Education  by  Plays  and  Games,"  by  Geo. 
Ellsworth  Johnson.  This  is  a  very  new  book  and  the  illustrations 
and  texts  are  very  interesting. 

Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  have  issued  "Stories  to  Tell  by  Children," 
which  includes  fifty-one  stories  and  some  suggestions  for  telling  the 
same,  by  Sarah  Comb  Bryant.     The  price  is  $1.00. 

A.  E.  Shumate  has  resigned  from  Ginn  &  Co.  to  accept  a  position 
as  assistant  manager  of  Doub  &  Co.,  and  Frank  Robinson  of  the 
Rand,  McNally  &  Co.,  now  at  Seattle  has  accepted  a  position  as 
assistant  with  Doub  &  Co.  Mr.  Robinson  and  Mr.  Shumate  are  two 
of  the  ablest  school  book  men  on  the  coast. 

The  Macmillan  Co.  has  published  an  "Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Rhetoric,"  by  Helen  J.  Robins.  Price,  90  cents.  The  book  is 
intended  as  an  introductory  to  the  study  of  Rhetoric  and  is  a  most 
excellent    book. 

Larger  Types  of  American  Geography  is  a  new  book  by  Chas. 
A.  McMurry,  issued  by  the  Macmillan  Co.  The  types  treated  of  in 
this  book  are  the  Appalachian  Mountains,  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  the  First  Pacific  Railroad,  The  Mississippi 
River,  the  Iron  and  Steel  business,  Cotton  mills  and  cotton  manu- 
facturing, and  New  York  City.  The  treatment  of  each  type  is  very 
elaborate  and  it  certainly  will  make  a  fine  book  in  the  hands  of  the 
teacher   or  pupil.     Price  75   cents. 

The  Art  Literature  Readers,  by  Frances  Elizabeth  Chutter  is 
published  by  Atkinson,  Mentzner  &  Grover.  Every  illustration  is 
a  famous  painting  and  good  literature  is  on  every  page.  Eugene 
Field  predominates  in  furnishing  the  literary  matter.  These  books 
have  been  adopted  in  Chicago,  Washington,  Denver,  and  several 
States  and  many  Cities.  They  certainly  represent  the  best  there  is 
in  the  way  of  book  making  for  children. 

United  States  Senator  Albert  J.  Beveridge  presents  the  Bible  as 
good  reading  in  a  neat  form.  It  is  published  by  Altemus  Co., 
Philadelphia. 

The  Ancient  Mariner  and  other  Poems,  by  Coleridge,  edited  with 
introduction  and  notes  by  Julian  "W.  Abernethy.  Charles  E.  Merrill 
Co.,  New  York,  publishers.     Price,  25  cents. 

This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  volumes  which  will  include  in 
complete  editions  those  masterpieces  of  English  literature  that  are 
best  adapted  for  the  use  of  schools  and  colleges. 

Good  Stories  from  the  Ladies'  Home  Journal,  Henry  Altemus  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia,  publisher.  Boards,  50  cents.  Ooze  calf,  boxed, 
$1.00 
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One  of  the  most  popular  departments  which  the  Ladies'  Home 
Journal  has  ever  run  was  that  devoted  to  the  good  stories,  "bright 
joshes  and  the  "sparkling  anecdotes  which  its  readers  in  every  nook 
and  cranny  of  the  United  States  have  heard  and  sent  in  to  the  editors. 
By  special  arrangement  with  the  publishers  these  stories  and  anecdotes 
now  appear  in  a  very  attractive  little  volume. 

Shirley's  School  and  Festival  Songs,  hy  John  B.  Shirley,  Supervisor 
of  Music,  Upper  Troy,  N.  Y.  Price,  25  cents.  American  Book  Co., 
publishers. 

This  little  book  contains  a  collection  of  songs  suitable  for  school 
use,  so  arranged  as  to  be  well  adapted  for  children's  choruses.  Be- 
sides patriotic  songs,  there  are  songs  for  special  occasions. 

Day  by  Day  in  the  Primary  School,  by  Alice  Maud  Bridgham. 
A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York,  publishers. 

This  new  plan-book  is  a  product  of  the  school  room  in  every 
sense.  The  author  having  worked  the  plans  out  day  by  day  for  use 
in  her   own   school. 

To  develop  in  the  child  the  power  to  express  his  thoughts  has  been 
the  chief  object  in  the  language  lessons.  The  difficulty  has  been 
too  often  that  the  child  has  no  thoughts.  Poems,  stories,  pictures, 
legends  and  games  supply  this  deficiency. 

Special  days  and  birthdays  of  American  heroes  and  poets  have 
suggested  the  work  in  history. 

The  book  will  prove  especially  helpful  to  young  teachers  who 
have  had  but  little  experience  in  selecting  and  adapting  material  to 
the  conprehension  of  small  children. 

Herrick's  Laboratory  Exercises  in  General  Zoology,  by  Glenn  W. 
Herrick,  B.  S.  A.,  Professor  of  Biology  in  the  Mississippi  Agricultural 
and  Mechanical  College.  Cloth,  12mo,  110  pages.  Price,  60  cents. 
American   Book   Company,   New   York. 

This  laboratory  manual  makes  provision  for  the  pupil  to  acquaint 
himself  through  individual  observation  with  a  typical  member  of 
each  animal  group,  and  to  acquire  a  first-hand  knowledge  of  the 
processes  and  characteristics  of  that  type. 

Merrill's  Lucretius,  De  Rerum  Natura,  edited  by  William  Augustus 
Merrill,-  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Latin,  University  of  California.  Cloth, 
12mo,  816  pages,  with  introduction  and  notes.  Price,  ?2.25.  American 
Book   Company,   New   York. 

This  volume,  the  only  complete  American  edition  of  the  poem, 
contains  an  introduction,  the  text  of  the  entire  poem,  a  commentary, 
and  an  index. 

Rural  School  Agriculture,  by  Charles  M.  Davis,  Professor  of  Agri- 
culture   and   Biology    at   the   North    Georgia   Agricultural    College.     A 
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manual  of  exercises  covering  many  phases  of  agriculture  for  teachers 
and  students.  Fully  illustrated  with  many  original  drawings  and 
photographs.  290  pages.  Cloth,  5x7  inches.  Published  by  Orange 
Judd  Company,  New  York.     Price,  $1.00. 

The  aim  of  the  book  is  to  enlist  the  interest  of  the  boys  and 
girls  of  the  farm,  and  awaken  in  their  minds  the  fact  that  the  prob- 
lems of  the  farm  are  great  enough  to  command  all  the  brain  power 
they  possess.  The  exercises  cover  many  phases  of  agriculture,  and 
may  be  used  with  any  text-book.  The  exercises  will  enable  the  student 
to  think,  and  to  work  out  the  scientific  principles  underlying  some  of 
the  most  important  agricultural  operations. 

Among  the  County  Schools,  by  O.  J.  Kern,  published  by  Ginn  & 
Co.,  is  one  of  the  best  books  ever  published  to  interest  children  in 
farm  life,  rural  schools  and  nature.  It  is  complete  and  treats  of 
every  phase  of  farm  life  in  a  new   and  expert  way. 

*      *      * 

NORMAL    DEPARTMENT 
HEALD'S    COLLEGE— OAKLAND. 

This  step  on  the  part  of  Heald's  College  is  in  view  of  the  demand 
being  greater  than  the  supply  of  teachers  in  the  primary  and  grammar 
schools,  in  the  commercial  departments  of  high  schools  and  in  the 
business  colleges. 

The  course  of  study  will  be  such  as  will  prepare  candidates  to 
pass  successfully  the  County  Examination  for  teachers'  certificates, 
and  provision  is  made  for  actual  practice  teaching  in  connection  with 
certain  classes  in  the  commercial  departments  of  Heald's  Colleges. 

There  was  for  a  time  in  California  a  tendency  to  discredit  examina- 
tions and  to  grant  license  solely  on  credentials.  This  is  no  longer 
the  sentiment.  As  an  instance  it  is  observed  that  many  states,  in- 
cluding California  and  Nevada,  have  lately  passed  laws  requiring  that 
every  physician,  no  matter  how  long  in  service  or  what  credential  he 
holds  must  successfully  pass  a  written  medical  examination  before 
being  licensed  to  practice  medicine.  It  may  also  be  mentioned  that 
the  Legislature  at  Sacramento  re-enacted  the  law  providing  for  semi- 
annual meetings   of  County  Boards   for  the  examination  of  teachers. 

This  Normal  department  of  Heald's  at  Oakland  as  well  as  the  one 
at  Heald's  of  Stockton,  will  be  under  the  immediate  supervision  of 
Ex-State  Supt.  Thomas  J.  Kirk,  who  is  now  vice-president  of  Heald's 
Colleges. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  note  that  Heald's  Colleges  are  now  estab- 
lished in  the  following  cities:  San  Francisco,  Oakland,  San  Jose,  Santa 
Cruz,  Stockton,  Fresno,  Los  Angeles,  Riverside,  Long  Beach,  Ocean 
Park  and  Reno.  The  present  total  student  enrollment  is  over  3000, 
and  100  teachers  are  employed.  The  parent  Heald's  Business  College 
of  San  Francisco  in  its  45  years  of  history  has  alone  enrolled  more 
than   30,000    students. 
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Oakland  is  an  ideal  place  for  students,  genial  and  healthful  in 
climate  and  possessing  every  facility  and  advantage  for  study  and  in- 
tellectual improvement. 

Masters  of  the  very  highest  scholarship,  and  trained  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  will  he  the  instructors. 

For  further  information  call  upon  or  address  Ex-State  Supt.  Thomas 
J.  Kirk  at  his  office,  Heald-Dixon  College,  San  Pahlo  Avenue,  at  16th 
Street,  Oakland,  Cal. 

He  would  be  pleased  to  meet  all  old  school  friends  to  talk  over 
educational  questions. 


IMPORTANT   ANNOUNCEMENT. 

It  is  a  marked  step,  in  these  days,  for  a  San  Francisco  business 
house  to  secure  permanent  quarters,  and  therefore  we  take  especial 
pleasure  in  announcing  that  we  have  moved  to  154  Sutter  street,  just 
east  of  Kearny  street,  one  block  below  our  location  before  the  big 
fire.  If  not  disturbed  by  another  calamity,  we  shall  remain  here 
for   years. 

The  floor  space  is  greater  than  we  ever  had  before,  and  the  stock 
of  goods  will  be   correspondingly  increased. 

Besides  the  regular  Bausch  &  Lomb  Microscopes,  there  is  a  new 
type  just  put  on  the  market  by  our  eastern  factory,  with  a  handle  in 
the  arm,  which  is  an  instrument  of  the  highest  excellence.  These  we 
hope  to  carry  in  sufficient  quantities  to  fill  all  orders. 

We  are  also  adding  the  Bausch,  Lomb,  Saegmuller  Engineering 
Instruments,  and  because  of  Mr.  Saegmuller's  national  reputation  as 
a  maker  of  instruments  of  high  precision,  the  superiority  of  this  line 
will  be  unquestioned. 

The  stock  of  Sterilizers,  Incubators,  Bacteriological  Glassware, 
and  Chemical  Apparatus,  will  be  much  larger  than  before  the  fire. 

We  shall  continue  to  keep  on  hand  the  high  grade  Bausch  &  Lomb 
Zeiss  and  Bausch  &  Lomb  Photographic  Lenses,  and  also  the  well- 
known  Stereo  Binocular  Field  Glasses. 

With  Commodious  quarters,  an  entirely  new  and  enlarged  stock, 
and  a  location  of  great  convenience,  we  trust  now  to  be  able  to  give 
such  satisfactory  service  as  the  business  requires. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  see  you  in  person,  or  to  receive  your  written 
orders  or  letters  of  inquiry.     Write  for  catalogue  or  prices,  and  your 
communications  will  have  our  best  attention. 
Yours    faithfully, 

BAUSCH   &  LOMB   OPTICAL   COMPANY 
of  California. 
Addresses: 

Before  the   fire:    230   Sutter   street. 

Since:    In   a   flat,   at   1629    Geary   street. 

New  and  permanent  quarters:   154  Sutter  street. 


JUST    COMPLETED. 
The    Melrose    High    School    lias   just   completed   their   new   twenty 
room  building.     Everything  in  the  building  is  of  the  best  quality,  so 
naturally  they  used  the  Olmsted  Artifical  Slate. 


Homerian  Hall 

Hoitt  School  for  Boys 

Non-Military         Non-Sectarian 

W.  J.  MEREDITH,  A.  B.,  B.  Ped.,  Principal 


Limited  enrollment,  home  comforts, 
superior  instruetioi_.  Fits  for  any 
College. 

Thirty-third  semester.  New  house 
adjoining  Stanford  Universi'y 
grounds.     Illustrated  catalog 


German,  Spanish 
French,  Italian 


IN  TEN  WEEKS  you  can  at  your  own  home,  by  the  Meister- 
scliaft  System  learn  to  speak  fluently  Spanish,  French, 
Italian  or  German.  Pupils  taught  as  if  actually  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  teacher.  Terms  $5.00  for  each  language.  Ques- 
tions answered  and  exercises  corrected  free  of  charge.  Part 
1  (3  Lessons)  sent  on  receipt  of  25  cents.  MEISTEKSCHAPT 
PUBLISHING-  COMPANY,  210  Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


COLORADO  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


Fred  Dick,  ex-State  Supt,  Manager,  hl546 
Glenarm  St.,  Denver,  Colo.,  Boston,  New 
York,  Chicago.  Des  Moines,  Denver,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Los  Angeles,  Harrisburg,  Atlanta.  TEACHERS  WANTING  POSITIONS 
SHOULD   REGISTER   WITH   US. 

There  is  a  demand  now  for  teachers  in  rural  schools  in  Colorado.  We  are  also- 
receiving  calls  for  teachers  for  positions  to  be  filled  in  December  and  January.  This 
is  the  time  to  register. 


THE  "TRIUMPH"  DESK 


School  Furniture 
and  Supplies 

Our  stock  of  Desks,  Blackboards,  Maps, 
Globes,  charts  and  School  Supplies  of  every  de- 
scription are  unsurpassed  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Hyloplate  Blackboards  continue  the  favorite 
of  Schoolhouse  Architects,  School  Trustees  and 
Principals  everywhere.  The  most  perfect  and 
lasting  marking:  and  erasing  qualities  make  it 
a  pleasure  to  use  them.  Samples  and  prices 
submitted  on  request. 

Our  facilities  for  the  prompt  filling  of  orders 
are  unimpaired.  Write  us  regarding  your  re- 
quirements. 


C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO., 


1151  Polk  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


210-212  N.  Main  St. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL 


New  Ideas. 


We  will  consider  the  publication  of  anything  new  and 
practical  in  the  line  of  School  Aids,  Apparatus,  etc.  We 
solicit  correspondence  along  this  line. 

The  WHITAKER  &  RAY  CO.,  Educational  Publishers 

143  GROVE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO 


SAN  FRANCISCO 
PUBLIC  LIBRARY 
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State  Association. 

The  State  Association. 

The  State  Teachers'  Association  will  soon  meet  again  in 
annual  session.  The  meeting  this  year  will  be  held  in  Santa 
Cruz,  under  the  presidency  of  President  Dailey.  of  the  State 
Normal  School  of  San  Jose.  The  meeting  promises  to  be  one 
of  unusual  interest  from  an  educational  point  of  view,  while 
from  a  social  point  of  view  the  meeting  will  probably  equal 
if  not  surpass  any  meeting  that  has  ever  been  held.  The  at- 
tractions at  Santa  Cruz  this  year  are  not  only  numerous  and 
attractive  but  unique  as  well. 

Value  of  Attending. 

The  question  is  often  raised  as  to  the  value  of  attending 
these  meetings,  and  the  question  is  one  that  is  easily  answered 
if  one  does  not  take  too  short-sighted  a  view  of  the  question. 
At  the  general  and  the  section  meetings  teachers  can  hear 
much  that  is  pertinent  and  excellent.  The  teacher  who  is  in- 
terested in  teaching  at  all  can  always  find  much  in  these  meet- 
ings that  is  stimulating  and  helpful.  The  social — the  meet- 
ing of  acquaintances,  the  meeting  of  new  people,  the  talking 
over  matters  of  mutual  interest — is  always  valuable.  The  book 
exhibits  are  usually  exceedingly  helpful,  especially  to  those 
teachers  who  live  at  some  distance  from  the  publishing  houses. 
The  excursions  are  usually  very  interesting  to  those  to  whom 
they  appeal.  The  going  away  from  home,  too,  for  a  short 
vacation  trip,  where  one  rubs  up  against  many  people  who 
are  doing  the  same  kind  of  work  as  onesself,  is  always  helpful 
in  a  high  degree. 
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Influence  on  the  Teachers'  Profession. 

But  far  and  above  all  of  these  things  there  is  a  helpfulness 
that  comes  from  such  meetings  by  reason  of  their  influence 
on  the  teachers'  work.  Many  of  those  who  go  to  these  meet- 
ings are  deeply  interested  in  serving  the  State  and  the  teach- 
ers' profession.  Their  papers,  addresses,  and  discussions  in- 
terest others  and  make  converts  to  the  cause  of  good  schools, 
better  salaries,  and  better  conditions  for  teachers  to  work  un- 
der. These  meetings  form  and  crystallize  educational  opin- 
ion, and  provide  for  the  carrying  of  opinion  into  legislation. 
Teachers  of  course  do  not  have  much  money,  and  the  dollar 
membership  fee  asked  for  sometimes  seems  like  a  dollar 
thrown  away.  If  all  teachers  looked  at  it  in  this  way  we 
would  have  no  teachers'  associations  to  put  dollars  into,  no 
teaching  profession  to  talk  about,  and  we  would  still  be 
grumbling  about  the  pittance  of  "wages"  we  receive. 

What  Organizations  Do. 

Teachers  ought  always  to  remember  that  it  is  just  such 
organizations  as  the  State  Teachers'  Association  that  have 
given  to  our  work  what  dignity  we  now  have,  and  that  are 
doing  much  to  advance  the  salaries  of  teachers  and  to  estab- 
lish better  conditions  under  which  teachers  are  to  do  their 
work.  If  this  attitude  toward  teachers'  associations  came  to 
exist  generally  among  us  there  would  be  little  necessity  for 
rounding  up  teachers  to  get  their  dollars,  of  bringing  pres- 
sure to  bear  on  teachers  to  get  them  to  attend,  and  of  passing 
laws  to  practically  abolish  our  institutes  in  order  that  we  may 
use  the  institute  fund  to  help  boom  some  association.  These 
larger  associations  ought  to  be  supported  by  the  teachers  them- 
selves and  because  of  professional  pride,  professional  en- 
thusiasm, and  a  belief  in  their  usefulness,  and  without  asking 
the  taxpayers  of  the  State  to  help  maintain  them. 

An  Unprofessional  Teacher. 

The  writer  calls  to  mind  a  teacher,  the  principal  of  one 
of  our  high  schools,  who  said  to  him  after  the  Berkeley  meet- 
ing that  this  whole  educational  and  association  business  was 
all  a  fraud  and  a  farce,  and  that  the  practically  compitlsory 
dollar  was  only  a  graft  on  the  teachers.  I  have  never  seen 
him  at  a  State  Association  meeting  since,  though  possibly  he 
may  have  been  there.     If  all  teachers  took  the  same  selfish 
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and  unprofessional  attitude  as  this  one  we  would  still  be 
back  in  the  fifties  educationally,  there  would  be  no  teachers' 
associations  to  take  anyone's  dollars,  and  this  person  would 
find  few  if  any  high  schools  to  be  principal  of.  The  fact  that 
he  has  a  position  of  dignity  and  importance  today  and  with 
a  good  salary  attached,  as  well  as  the  salary  increases  which 
he  has  from  time  to  time  received,  bear  evidence  that  all  teach- 
ers have  not  adopted  his  narrow,  selfish,  and  unprogressive 
attitude. 

When  a  teacher  comes  to  look  at  the  matter  from  this 
standpoint  he  feels  like  putting  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel  and 
helping  to  make  each  meeting  of  his  Association  a  success, 
and  because  in  doing  so  he  is  helping  to  advance  the  calling 
in  which  he  is  himself  engaged. 

*     *     * 

Schoolmasters'  Club  Reports. 

San  Francisco  Conditions. 

In  another  place  in  this  Journal  are  printed  the  two  writ- 
ten reports  presented  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  California 
Schoolmasters'  Club.     Both  of  these  deserve  careful  attention. 

In  the  report  on  the  Training  of  Educational  Leaders, 
among  other  things,  the  conditions  in  San  Francisco  are  men- 
tioned and  the  initial  means  of  their  improvement  are  pointed 
out.  One  of  the  things  which  is  the  matter  with  San  Fran- 
cisco as  a  city  today  is  that  for  fifty  years  there  has  been  no 
clear  public  conception  as  to  the  place  and  the  importance  and 
the  purpose  of  a  system  of  public  education  in  the  proper 
government  of  a  large  city.  The  schools  have  been  merely 
schools.  Instead  of  using  a  school  system  to  form  and  to 
advance  public  opinion,  the  citizens  of  the  city  have  been 
content  to  half-way  support  a  very  limited  educational  sys- 
tem, to  trust  its  management  to  the  fortunes  of  politics,  and 
then  to  make  fun  of  it  at  every  opportunity  in  the  newspapers 
of  the  city.  The  result  is  what  we  have  just  passed  through. 
The  political  and  social  conditions  in  San  Francisco  today  are 
in  large  part  the  result  of  fifty  years  of  neglect  of  the  educa- 
tion of  the  children  of  the  city.  Before  the  fire  horses  were 
housed  in  better  livery  stables  than  the  children  were  in 
schools,  there  was  no  strong  civic  consciousness,  and  no  clear 
conception  as  to  how  schools  ought  to  be  managed.     As  a  re- 
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suit  the  schools  of  the  city  have  never  led  the  people  and 
formulated  and  improved  civic  ideals  in  the  way  that  a  public 
school  system  should  do.  Teachers  alone  cannot  make  a  sys- 
tem ;  it  takes  leadership  at  the  top. 

What  San  Francisco  Needs. 

The  city  has  an  antiquated  and  an  obsolete  system  of 
school  administration,  and  one  of  the  first  important  moves 
in  the  direction  of  better  schools  is  to  place  the  system  on  a 
sound  administrative  basis.  So  far  the  idea  has  enlisted  prac- 
tically no  sympathy  in  San  Francisco,  though  the  need  has 
been  pointed  out  repeatedly.  Perhaps  one  citizen  in  a  thou- 
sand sees  what  ought  to  be  done.  It  may  be  years  before 
San  Francisco  will  wake  up  to  the  importance  of  a  recon- 
struction of  its  educational  machinery  along  modern  lines,  but 
some  day  it  will  come.  When  it  does  come  the  city  will 
have  a  unified  administrative  system  which  will  enable  it  to 
get  results  not  now  attainable,  and  a  civic  pride  in  its  schools 
which  does  not  now  exist.  Then  a  voluntary  increase  in  taxa- 
tion for  education  will  take  the  place  of  the  unseemly  annual 
quarrel  with  the  Supervisors  for  funds,  and  the  system  will 
be  expanded  from  its  present  bare  necessities  and  essentials 
in  a  manner  that  will  adequately  meet  the  needs  of  so  large 
and  important  a  center  of  wealth  and  population. 

Training  of  Elementary  Teachers. 

The  report  on  the  Training  of  Elementary  Teachers  con- 
tains much  that  is  to  be  highly  commended.  The  emphasis  of 
the  report  on  the  importance  of  broadly  training  the  future 
teacher — in  general  education  as  well  as  in  special  methods, 
in  her  sympathies  as  well  as  in  mere  knowledge — is  deserving 
of  much  commendation.  If  the  future  teacher  is  to  grow  and 
be  worth  much  to  the  State  she  must  be  given  something  to 
keep  her  enthusiasm  alive  and  to  enable  her  to  keep  growing 
on.  The  constant  danger  for  all  teachers  is  that  they  may 
become  affected  with  dry  rust  and  pedagogical  cramp.  Some 
apprentice  work  the  future  teacher  must  have,  to  be  sure,  and 
what  is  given  should  be  good,  but  if  she  is  trained  to  be  only 
an  apprentice  she  will  do  her  best  teaching  the  first  year  she 
teaches.  The  emphasis  of  the  report  on  the  broad  and  liberal 
training  of  the  teacher — educationally,  socially,  and  emotion- 
ally— as  opposed  to  a  hammered  in  mechanical  training;  on 
a  training  looking  toward  future  growth  and  efficiency  as  op- 
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posed  to  mere  present  readiness  and  the  deadening  and  self- 
satisfied  grind  of  a  narrow  apprenticeship ;  and  on  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers  to  take  their  places  as  useful  members  of  our 
complex  social  organization  as  opposed  to  preparing  teachers 
to  merely  teach  and  discipline  well  from  the  first  day  and 
thus  satisfy  John  Jones,  Trustee; — these  are  points  of  em- 
phasis which  mark  the  report  as  one  along  sound  educational 
lines. 

The  Summer  School. 

There  is  one  recommendation  with  which  the  writer  fails 
to  find  himself  in  accord  with  the  report,  viz..  that  recommend- 
ing "a  travelling  Normal  Summer  School  to  be  established  in 
California,  and  that  each  of  the  Normal  Schools  have  charge 
of  the  work  once  in  five  years."  Such  a  recommendation,  if 
carried  into  effect,  would  certainly  impair  the  efficiency  of  the 
Summer  Normal  School  work  which  we  now  have.  Success- 
ful schools  of  this  kind  are  institutional  to  a  high  degree,  and 
are  of  slow  growth.  They  must  have  a  continuous  direction 
and  an  almost  personal  life  to  be  successful  in  any  marked 
way.  The  present  Summer  Normal  School  at  San  Jose  stands 
for  something  more  than  a  mere  Summer  Normal  School.  It 
embodies  the  spirit — education,  social,  and  inspirational — of 
that  particular  school.  It  has  been  of  slow  growth,  and  rep- 
resents much  work  on  the  part  of  those  connected  with  the 
institution.  The  continuity  of  the  school,  the  regular  char- 
acter and  high  grade  of  the  instruction,  and  the  fact  that  the 
work  done  during  the  summer  may  be  counted  as  part  of  the 
required  work  for  graduation  have  been  strong  points  and 
have  contributed  much  to  the  strength  of  the  school.  Make  a 
perapatetic  school  of  it,  with  changing  ideals  and  spirit,  and 
it  will  cease  to  attract  as  it  does  now,  even  though  it  be  made 
a  better  school  in  consequence. 

The  Summer  Normal  School  as  it  now  exists  at  San  Jose 
answers  a  real  need,  as  is  evidenced  by  its  attendance.  One 
of  the  best  services  which  it  renders  is  that  of  attracting 
promising  young  teachers  and  old  teachers  now  in  service, 
and  then  interesting  them  in  better  professional  preparation. 
The  State  may  possibly  have  place  for  a  second  Summer  Nor- 
mal School — in  time  to  come  it  certainly  will  need  a  second 
and  perhaps  a  third  such  school — but  if  so  the  way  to  get 
satisfactory  and  lasting  results  is  for  such  schools  to  be  es- 
tablished as  regular  features  and  integral  parts  of  some  estab- 
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lished  school,   and  then  let  them   represent  the  individuality 
and  strength  of  these  schools. 

What  the  Summer  Normal  Needs. 

The  chjef  reason  for  this  recommendation,  we  take  it,  is 
that  for  the  five  years  during  which  this  school  has  been  in 
existence  at  San  Jose,  the  regular  teachers  of  the  school  have 
contributed  six  weeks  of  their  vacation  and  their  services  free 
of  charge  and  without  any  compensating  vacations.  The  re- 
sult is  that  it  is  wearing  the  teachers  out.  The  school  has 
never  had  a  cent  to  spend  for  summer  work,  so  the  school 
has  been  run  on  enthusiasm  and  good  will.  The  keen  ap- 
preciation of  the  summer  students  has  been  the  only  reward 
of  the  teachers.  The  teachers  ought  not  to  be  asked  to  con- 
tinue this  longer.  If  it  is  of  such  value  to  the  teachers  of 
the  State  the  State  ought  to  pay  for  it.  The  summer  term  is 
six  weeks  long,  whereas  the  regular  term  is  thirty-six  weeks. 
An  additional  sixth  should  be  added  to  its  income,  but  even 
an  eighth  would  enable  it  to  properly  conduct  a  summer  nor- 
mal term.  If  any  other  school  desires  to  start  a  summer  ses- 
sion and  can  demonstrate  the  need  for  it  it  should  be  treated 
similarly.  With  this  small  addition  to  its  working  funds  the 
school  could  add  to  its  regular  force,  relieve  its  regular  teach- 
ers a  little,  and  secure  the  services  of  teachers  from  the  other 
normal  schools  to  help  conduct  the  summer  term.  The  bulk 
of  the  work,  though,  must  always  be  done  by  the  regular 
staff  of  the  school,  for  the  spirit  and  the  tone  of  the  school 
must  come  from  them  alone. 

Ellwood   P.   Cubberley. 


The  Child  the  Hope  of  the  Age. 

There  is  nothing  in  all  the  world  so  important  as  children, 
nothing  so  interesting.  If  you  ever  wish  to  go  in  for  some 
philanthropy,  if  you  ever  wish  to  be  of  any  real  use  in  the 
world,  do  something  for  children.  If  you  ever  yearn  to  be 
truly  wise,  study  children.  We  can  dress  the  sore,  bandage 
the  wounded,  imprison  the  criminal,  heal  the  sick,  and  bury 
the  dead ;  but  there  is  always  a  chance  that  we  can  save  a 
child.  If  the  great  army  of  philanthropists  ever  exterminate 
sin  and  pestilence,  ever  work  out  our  race's  salvation,  it  will 
be  because  a  little  child  has  led  them. — David  Starr  Jordan. 
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Schoolmasters'  Club  Reports. 

INTRODUCTORY    STATEMENT. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  California  Schoolmasters'  Club  in 
October,  1906,  a  series  of  informal  discussions  took  place  on 
the  general  topic  of  the  training  of  teachers.  President  Dailey 
spoke  on  the  Training  of  the  Elementary  Teacher,  Profes- 
sor Lange  spoke  on  the  topic  of  the  training  of  secondary 
school  teachers,  and  Professor  Cubberley  spoke  on  the  topic 
of  the  preparation  of  educational  leaders.  After  the  discus- 
sion it  was  moved  that  the  Club  take  some  steps  looking  to- 
ward putting  into  effect  some  of  the  ideas  advanced,  and  it 
was  resolved  that  a  committee  of  nine  be  appointed  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  meeting,  Dr.  Suzzallo,  and  the  Chairman 
elect  for  the  following  meeting,  Mr.  Joseph  O'Conner.  These 
two  gentlemen  met  and  finally  announced  the  following  com- 
mittees : 

Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Professor  E.  P.  Cubberley. 
Sub-Committees : 

1 .  On  the  training  of  Elementary  Teachers — Pres.  M.  E. 
Dailey,  Chairman,  David  Rhys  Jones,  C.  L.  Biedenbach. 

2.  On  the  Training  of  Secondary  Teachers — Prof.  Alex. 
Lange  (then  in  the  English  Department),  Professor  F.  B. 
Dresslar,  Mr.  Joseph  O'Conner. 

3.  On  the  Training  of  Educational  Leaders — Prof.  E.  P. 
Cubberley,  Chairman,  Supt.  J.  W.  McClymonds,  Supt.  James 
Davidson. 

Each  chairman  was  privileged  to  add  two  others  to  the 
sub-committee  if  he  desired  to  do  so.  Under  this  provision 
Supt.  E.  Morris  Cox  and  Mr.  C.  E.  Rugh  were  added  to  sub- 
committee number  three. 

The  committees  were  given  a  year  in  which  to  report,  and 
it  was  decided  to  devote  a  meeting  to  a  presentation  and  a  dis- 
cussion of  their  reports.  This  meeting  occurred  at  Berkeley 
on  the  evening  of  October  12th,  Professor  Cubberley  presid- 
ing. Sub-committees  one  and  three  submitted  written  reports, 
which  we  print  herewith.  Professor  Lange  made  a  report  of 
progress  for  sub-committee  number  two,  and  asked  for  fur- 
ther time,  as  the  committee  desired  to  await  the  forthcoming 
Report  of  the  Committee  of  Seventeen,  of  the  N.  E.  A.,  which 
is  soon  to  appear  and  which  deals  with  the  subject  of  the 
Training  of  Secondary  Teachers.  After  the  presentation  of 
the  three  reports  and  some  informal  discussion  it  was  moved 
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to  request  the  Official  Journal  to  print  the  two  written  reports 
in  full,  which  we  here  do. 

I.     The  Training  of  Elementary  Teachers. 

Your  Committee  on  the  Training  of  Elementary  Teachers 
beg  leave  to  offer  the  following  preliminary  Report : 

I.  The  best  place  for  the  Training  of  Elementary  Teach- 
ers is  in  the  Normal  Schools.  While  many  Universities  are 
now  offering  training  for  teachers  this  work  is  to  a  large 
extent  unfitted  for  those  who  expect  to  teach  in  the  primary 
and  grammar  schools.  Only  three  or  four  Universities  in 
this  country  have  well  equipped  training  schools  where  the 
students  who  are  preparing  to  teach  are  given  actual  practice 
under  competent  supervision.  On  the  other  hand  we  find 
that  in  each  of  the  129  State  Normal  Schools  in  this  country 
some  attempt  is  made  to  give  each  student,  before  graduation, 
a  few  weeks  of  actual  teaching.  And  in  more  than  half  of 
these  State  Normal  Schools  at  least  one  half  year  of  one  period 
a  day  is  demanded  before  a  diploma  is  granted. 

Every  State  in  the  Union  but  eight  (8)  has  at  least  one 
Normal  School  supported  at  public  expense  and  four  (4)  of 
these  States  have  Normal  Schools,  either  under  direction  or  as 
departments  of  their  Universities.  We  find  that  in  some  parts 
of  the  country,  notably  in  the  middle  West,  most  of  the  train- 
ing for  both  elementary  and  secondary  teachers  is  obtained  at 
the  Normal  Schools.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  work  of 
the  Normal  Schools  should  be  confined  to  the  training  of  el- 
ementary teachers,  and  the  preparation  of  High  School  teach- 
ers should  be  given  over  entirely  to  the  Universities.  This  is 
undoubtedly  the  California  idea. 

Outside  the  Normal  Schools  there  is  no  adequate  provision 
in  any  of  the  States  for  the  training  of  elementary  teachers. 
The  Universities  offer  some  training  and  the  Summer  Schools- 
are  giving  a  much  needed  help  to  those  teachers  who  have 
been  afforded  no  other  opportunity.  We  believe  there  is  a 
distinct  demand  for  the  work  done  at  the  Summer  Schools. 
In  proof  of  this  we  call  attention  to  the  growth  of  a  Normal 
Summer  School  in  this  State  from  a  few  stragglers  five  years 
ago  to  a  body  of  over  four  hundred  well  organized  teachers. 

We  desire   to   recommend   that   a  traveling    ( peripatetic) 
Normal  Summer  School  be  established  in  California  and  that 
the  Faculties  of  each  of  the  Normal  Schools  of  this  State  have- 
charge  of  the  work  once  in  five  years. 
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Since  the  training  of  the  elementary  teachers  has  been  al- 
most entirely  given  over  to  the  Normal  Schools,  your  Commit- 
tee think  it  advisable  to  discuss  briefly  the  work  of  these  Nor- 
mal Schools.  We  feel  justified  in  passing  without  discussion 
much  of  the  work  given  in  our  best  Normal  Schools.  But 
there  is  a  strong  tendency  in  any  highly  specialized  work  to 
become  forgetful  of  the  spirit  and  to  lay  all  the  stress  upon 
method.  No  better  example  can  be  found  of  this  tendency  of 
the  human  mind  than  in  a  Training  School  for  teachers,  where 
as  a  matter  of  course  an  enormous  stress  is  laid  upon  the  man- 
ner of  presenting  the  various  subjects  to  the  child.  And  so 
great  is  this  that  the  instructor  almost  forgets  the  child  in  deal- 
ing with  the  best  ways  of  presentation. 

As  a  result  the  novice  in  teaching  comes  to  regard  the  meth- 
od as  primary  and  the  child  as  of  secondary  importance.  If 
the  method  does  not  fit  the  child,  so  much  the  worse  for  the 
child ;  ■  and  from  this  constant  emphasis  upon  ways  and  means 
the  child  is  actualy  ignored  and  is  left  to  wriggle  himself  free 
from  the  great  heap  of  methods  in  geography,  arithmetic, 
drawing  and  spelling  piled  mountain  high  upon  him.  The 
question  then  arises  "How  can  we  bring  back  to  the  teacher  the 
importance  of  the  Child"?  That  Children  not  subjects  are  to 
be  taught. 

We  believe  no  elementary  teacher's  training  is  complete 
without  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  principles 
upon  which  the  Kindergarten  is  based.  Some  practice  teach- 
ing in  the  Kindergarten  should  be  required  of  each  student. 
When  the  student  leaves  this  period  of  her  practice  teaching 
she  has  a  more  sympathetic  understanding  of  the  child  and  a 
more  intelligent  insight  into  his  limitations  and  possibilities; 
a  more  resourceful  mind ....  for  she  has  been  taxed  to  the  ut- 
most to  meet  the  various  moods  and  fancies  of  her  pupils;  a 
consciousness  of  her  own  responsibilities  as  a  teacher.  We 
believe  that  any  teacher  who  can  learn  to  control  a  group  of 
kindergarten  children  will  not  be  much  troubled  by  discipline 
in  the  succeeding  grades. 

LITERATURE     IN     NORMAL     SCHOOLS. 

It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  the  chief  work  of  the 
teacher  is  to  prepare  the  child  to  fill  adequately  his  place  as  an 
active  member  of  society.  But  the  most  useful  member  of 
society  increases  his  usefulness  just  in  proportion  as  he  not 
only  does  things,  but  continues  to  grow,  thus  adding  to  his  own 
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power  and  to  the  mental  and  spiritual  wealth  of  the  community. 

Of  all  the  influences  that  work  for  this  growth,  throughout 
life  none,  perhaps,  is  more  powerful  than  the  influence  of  books 
and  reading.  No  course  for  the  preparation  of  teachers,  then, 
can  be  considered  complete,  that  does  not  develop  a  discrimin- 
ating taste  for  the  best  literature  and  the  power  to  create  a  like 
taste  in  children. 

The  tendency  to  drop  literature  from  the  course  of  study 
in  Normal  Schools,  must  be  counted  a  distinct  loss.  Not  the 
mere  memorizing  of  the  names  of  great  writers  nor  of  bio- 
graphical data.  These  are  but  the  dry  bones  of  literature. 
Neither  is  the  critical  study  of  style  nor  the  analysis  of  lan- 
guage the  chief  end  of  literary  study,  but  rather  the  soul  of 
literature ....  the  study  that  puts  the  student  in  touch  with  the 
great  writer,  inspires  him  with  the  same  great  thoughts, 
kindles  the  imagination  and  fires  the  soul.  Such  inspiration 
makes  all  the  work  of  the  teacher  not  a  machinery  of  methods, 
but  a  vital  power. 

THREE    DIVISIONS    OF    THE    COURSE. 

The  study  of  literature  in  Normal  Schools  should,  to  ac- 
complish these  ends,   have  three   distinct  successive  stages  :- 

First — The  study  of  literature  for  its  own  sake. 

Second- — The  special  study  of  children's  literature.  This 
study  will  have  two  ends  in  view,answering  the  question, 
What?  and  How?  What  literature  is  suitable  for  children? 
How  does  it  differ  from  good  reading  for  adults?  What  is 
the  relative  value  of  stories,  nature  books,  poetry,  history, 
etc.  ?  Are  myths,  legends,  fairy  tales,  etc.,  good  reading  for 
children  or  doubtful  ?  How  shall  we  cultivate  a  taste  for  the 
best  reading,  and  discourage  the  choice  of  weak  or  vicious 
books  ?  In  this  connection  should  be  carefuly  compiled,  as  far 
as  possible  from  actual  acquaintance  with  the  books  themselves, 
classified  lists  of  books  for  children  adapted  to  various  ages. 

Third — The  study  of  what  may  be  called  the  mechanical 
side  of  literature.  .  .  .the  care  of  books,  or  what  is  known  as 
"library  administration." 

SOCIAL  EFFICIENCY. 

More  fundamental  at  present  than  any  other  question  in  the 
training  of  elementay  teachers  is  the  question  of  social  contact 
as  a  means  of  securing  social  efficiency  and  initiative. 

To  the  teacher,  especially  the  teacher  in  the  rural  schools 
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we  look,  more  than  to  any  other  one  force  for  the  socializing 
and  uplifting  of  a  complex  population  drawn  from  every  nation 
and  every  grade  of  society.  The  ideal  teacher  of  our  reorgan- 
ized schools  must  add  to  a  trained  mind  and  broad  culture  the 
social  sympathy  and  helpful  activity  of  a  settlement  worker. 

As  conditions  now  are,  the  elementary  schools  have  practi- 
cal)7 passed  into  the  hands  of  young  women,  a  class  who  by 
reason  of  intensive  interest  in  home  life,  especially  need  a 
training  in  community  life,  and  service.  The  Normal  School, 
therefore,  should  spare  no  effort  to  bring  its  young  teachers 
into  free  and  helpful  co-operative  life,  both  within  its  own 
limits  and  in  the  community  at  large. 

To  further  the  social  life  of  the  school,  provision  must  be 
made  for  an  abundance  of  activities  outside  of  the  formal  work 
in  the  class  room,  which  will  yield  tangible,  pleasurable  and 
worthy  results.  The  modern  school  equipment  must  recognize 
these  activities  by  providing  club  rooms,  music  rooms,  gymnas- 
ium and  athletic  fields,  work  shops,  domestic  science  and  dining 
halls  as  well  as  commodius  assembly  halls.  These  facilities 
should,  as  far  as  possible  be  open  to  the  people  at  large,  and 
every  effort  should  be  made  to  identify  the  school  with  the 
community  life.  The  time  is  coming  when  everyone  who 
desires  knowledge  be  he  sixteen  or  sixty,  will  utilize  the 
school  equipment. 

Further  than  this,  in  the  organization  and  conduct  of  all 
general  school  enterprises,  such  as  the  annual  May  fete  of  one 
of  our  State  Normal  Schools,  the  care  and  oversight  of  new 
students,  the  solution  of  the  moral  problems  in  school  life, 
the  care  and  ornamentation  of  school  property  the  students 
should  work  with  the  faculty,  shoulder  to  shoulder,  to  promote 
the  common  good. 

The  new  training  must  not,  however,  be  limited  to  the  var- 
ious phases  of  school  life,  it  must  lead  the  students  into  an  act- 
ive helpful  participation  in  public  affairs.  To  this  end  a  school 
that  can  meet  face  to  face  such  men  as  Jacob  Riis,  William 
George  and  Luther  Burbank,  men  who  are  rendering  great 
service  to  the  world,  is  indeed  receiving  an  inspiration  of  in- 
calculable value.  If  this  inspiration  leads  out  into  service  in 
such  good  works  as  are  at  hand,  the  young  teacher  is  develop- 
ing that  character  and  initiative  which  will  make  her  a  power 
for  good. 

Respectfully    submitted, 
D.  R.  Jones, 

C.    L.    BlEDENBACH, 

M.  E.  Dailey,  Chairman. 
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II.     The  "raining  of  Educational  Leaders. 

This  problem  is  one  that  has  received  some  attention  already 
from  the  schoolmen  of  the  state,  but  as  yet  nowhere  near  the 
attention  which  the  far-reaching  importance  of  the  question 
really  deserves. 

Two  years  ago  the  State  Teachers  Association  appointed 
a  special  committee  to  investigate  the  question  of  providing 
a  system  of  supervision  for  the  rural  schools  of  California, 
and  to  make  a  report  on  the  same  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
Association. 

This  special  committee  held  a  number  of  meetings  and 
conducted  a  number  of  investigations  into  conditions  and  needs. 
The  results  of  these  investigations,  as  well  as  two  possible  plans 
for  action,  were  reported  to  the  State  Teachers  Association, 
through  the  Council,  at  the  Berkeley  meeting,  Superintendent 
James  B.  Davidson  as  Chairman  making  the  report  for  the 
Committee. 

Two  possible  plans  were  presented.  The  first  involved 
a  gradual  transformation  of  the  present  County  Boards  of 
Education,  and  was  in  the  nature  of  a  compromise  with  the 
present  system.  The  second  involved  a  change  in  the  method 
of  selecting  County  Superintendents  and  the  making  of  super- 
vision a  career  for  which  a  man  might  be  warranted  in  making 
special  educational  preparation.  The  second  plan  was  far 
more  fundamental  and  far-reaching  in  its  nature,  and  seemed 
much  more  satisfactory  to  almost  all.  A  special  meeting  of 
the  Council  was  called  the  following  March  to  discuss  the 
report,  and  after  considering  the  two  plans  the  Council  decided, 
unanimously,  to  recommend  the  second  plan,  and  appointed 
a  committee  to  present  the  matter  to  the  Biennial  Convention 
of  Superintendents  and  to  urge  this  body  to  approve  of  it  and 
to  help  carry  it  through  the  Legislature.  The  plan  was  en- 
dorsed and  the  Legislative  Committee  was  instructed  to  in- 
clude the  proposal  among  the  measures  to  be  looked  after  in 
the  Legislature,  but  for  some  reason  nothing  was  done  in 
the  matter. 

A  year  ago,  at  a  meeting  of  this  Club,  the  importance  of 
the  matter  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  this  body,  and  it 
was  the  feeling  of  the  Schoolmasters'  Club  at  that  time  that 
something  should  be  done  about  it.  A  committee  was  ap- 
pointed, and  the  sub-committee  on  the  Training  of  Educational 
Leaders  herewith  submits  its  Report: 

The  need   of  better   supervision   for  the   rural  and  town 
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schools  of  this  State  we  think  is  evident  to  all.  The  in- 
adequacy of  the  present  system  of  county  supervision  is  ap- 
parent, not  only  in  this  State  but  generally  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  in  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  States  a 
movement  is  more  or  less  under  way,  or  has  already  taken 
place,  looking  toward  a  radical  change  in  our  method  of  select- 
ing supervisors  and  in  the  nature  of  the  work  which  a  super- 
visor has  to  do.  The  old  system  has  done  good  service,  but 
has  broken  down  under  the  more  trying  modern  demands  and 
a  change  is  underway  in  man}'  States.  In  a  few  States  the 
change  has  already  been  made,  and  in  these  the  County  Super- 
intendent is  no  longer  a  political  officer  but  an  educational  one. 
It  is  the  belief  of  this  committee  that  this  question  will  be 
settled  and  a  means  of  securing  better  supervision  will  be 
found  in  most  of  our  States  in  the  next  ten  years,  and  that  the 
result  of  the  movement  will  be  that  the  County  Superintend- 
ency  will  be  taken  out  of  politics  and  the  County  Superintend- 
ents will  be  made  to  occupy  a  position  of  dignity  and  im- 
portance in  their  counties  analagous  to  that  of  a  Superintend- 
ent in  a  large  city. 

There  is  no  disposition  to  in  any  way  find  fault  with  our 
present  County  Superintendents.  They  are  the  best  that  the 
system  has  produced,  and  many  are  doing  excellent  work.  The 
trouble  lies,  not  with  them,  but  with  the  system  which  pro- 
duces them.  The  system  is  full  of  accidents  and  surprises, 
and  the  real  merit  of  the  man  may  have  little  or  nothing  to 
do  with  either  his  selection  of  his  retention.  We  can  all  call 
to  mind  case  after  case  where  a  first  class  man  has  been  de- 
feated for  re-election  by  the  enmity  of  the  party  bosses,  by 
some  accident  in  the  political  convention,  by  some  unforseen 
accident  in  the  campaign,  by  the  unworthy  solicitation  of 
votes  by  an  opponent,  or  by  a  party  landslide.  We  greatly 
regret  the  loss  of  so  good  a  superintendent,  but  regret  it  as 
we  may  we  cannot  help  it.  In  the  fifty-seven  different  counties 
of  this  State  we  have  had,  since  1883,  249  different  County 
Superintendents,  or  an  average  of  about  five  for  each  count)' 
in  the  twenty-four  years.  Of  this  number,  154,  or  62  per  cent, 
have  held  the  office  but  one  term;  66,  or  26  per  cent,  have 
held  the  office  but  two  terms;  18,  or  6  per  cent,  have  held 
the  office  three  terms ;  7  have  held  the  office  four  terms ;  2 
have  held  the  office  five  terms  and  2  have  held  it  six  terms. 
Many  of  the  longer  terms  have  been  in  the  smaller  and 
more  remote  counties,  while  a  few  of  the  larger  and  more 
important  counties  have  never  elected  a  man  the  second  term. 
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Aside  from  the  unsatisfactory  nature  of  the  system,  the 
system  is  wrong  in  principle.  The  basis  of  selection  is  political 
rather  than  educational.  The  requirements  that  the  person 
to  be  elected  be  first  and  foremost  a  qualified  elector  of  the 
county  and  next  a  member  in  good  standing  of  a  political 
party,  and  that  he  must  first  seek  and  obtain  the  nomination 
and  then  canvass  the  county,  always  at  the  risk  of  defeat,  are 
requirements  which  keep  many  good  men  from  seeking  the 
place,  and  which  preclude  the  possibility  of  making  the  whole 
field  of  supervision,  except  in  cities,  a  career  for  which  a  man 
is  warranted  in  making  any  preparation  whatever  for  or  look- 
ing forward  to  as  a  life  career. 

Altogether  too  often  political  availability,  past  loyalty  and 
services  to  the  party  or  expected  future  services,  and  geographi- 
cal location  of  the  candidate  play  altogether  too  prominent  a 
part  in  the  selection  or  the  defeat  of  a  candidate  for  the 
nomination,  when  in  reality  these  considerations  have  no  more 
to  do  with  the  ability  of  the  candidate  to  properly  supervise 
the  schools  of  his  county  than  do  the  name  of  his  wife,  the 
age  of  his  baby,  or  the  size  of  shoes  he  wears.  We  might 
with  equal  propriety  demand  that  the  candidate  be  a  member 
in  good  standing  of  one  of  our  established  churches,  or  that 
a  man  must  have  a  home  with  a  wife  and  children,  require- 
ments which  are  absurd  but  which  are  really  more  fundamental 
than  political  affiliation  or  local  residence.  With  so  many  new 
fields  opening  up  all  about  us  which  are  offering  attractive 
careers  to  men,  and  careers  which  they  can  enter  on  and  re- 
main in  solely  on  the  basis  of  merit,  there  is  great  heed  of 
schoolmen  making  a  change  which  will  make  supervision  a 
more  attractive  field. 

If  the  same  conditions  prevailed  today  in  city  and  town 
school  work  and  in  high  school  work  as  prevail  in  the  selec- 
tion of  County  Superintendents,  that  is,  if  the  people  nomin- 
ated and  elected  these,  and  along  political  lines  and  from  local 
schoolmen  only,  there  would  be  almost  no  men  at  all  in  the 
teaching  work  and  the  status  of  the  work  would  be  much 
lower  than  it  is  today.  The  chief  progress  we  have  made  in 
this  country  has  been  made  in  the  cities,  and  this  has  been 
due  almost  entirely  to  the  fact  that  the  cities  have  been  free 
to  go  into  the  markets  of  the  world  for  their  leaders. 

The  work  of  county  supervision  offers  no  career  to  any- 
one today — not  even  to  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  work. 
On  the  basis  of  the  elections  in  this  State  for  the  past  twenty- 
four  years  there  is  only,  on  an  average,  thirty-eight  chances  in 
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a  hundred  that  a  man  will  be  elected  a  second  time  and  but 
fourteen  chances  in  a  hundred  that  he  will  be  elected  a  third 
time.  No  one  ever  thinks  of  preparing  himself,  other  than 
politically,  for  the  office  or  the  work.  This  is  a  sad  com- 
mentary on  the  status  of  our  much  boasted  teaching  "profes- 
sion." Our  normal  schools  today  have  almost  no  men  stud- 
ents, and  men  in  university  work  almost  never  look  to  county 
supervision  as  a  possible  field,  even  for  a  few  years.  Were 
it  not  for  the  few  professionally  trained  men  coming  to  this 
State  from  other  States  to  engage  in  teaching  we  would  in 
time  have  no  men  for  the  office  who  had  had  anything  in  the 
line  of  professional  training.  The  effect  of  this  would  be  in 
time  to  relegate  county  supervision,  a  work  that  each  year 
calls  for  higher  educational  ability,  to  the  poorest  and  most 
unworthy  men  in  the  work  of  teaching. 

To  cite  only  one  illustration,  Stanford  University,  in  the 
sixteen  years  of  its  history,  has  sent  out  more  than  one-third 
of  all  its  graduates  to  teach.  In  1904,  the  last  year  for  which 
we  have  complete  statistics,  532  of  its  graduates  out  of  a 
total  of  1753,  or  a  little  over  30  per  cent,  were  at  that  time 
teaching  in  our  public  schools.  Many  of  these  have  held  im- 
portant educational  positions.  Quite  a  number  are  City  Sup- 
erintendents in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and  a  much  larger 
number  are  grammar  school  principals.  Certainly  quite  a 
number  of  these  must  be  ranked  among  our  most  successful 
teachers.  Of  all  the  graduates  which  the  institution  has 
turned  out  but  four,  two  men  and  two  women,  have  ever 
been  County  Superintendents  in  California,  and  I  cannot  find 
that  but  one  has  ever  been  a  County  Superintendent  in  any 
other  State.  We  imagine  that  somewhat  similar  statistics 
could  be  compiled  for  the  graduates  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

As  it  is  today  there  is  absolutely  no  incentive  to  any  man 
to  prepare  himself  educationally  for  the  work,  for  nowhere 
can  he  enter  the  work  solely  on  the  basis  of  merit.  What  we 
ought  to  do  is  to  take  this  office  out  of  politics  entirely,  and 
open  it  up  as  a  possible  career  for  which  a  man  would  be  war- 
ranted in  making  some  definite  educational  preparation  and 
which  he  might  expect  to  be  able  to  enter  solely  on  the  basis 
of  merit.  Just  how  we  shall  select  our  County  Superintend- 
ents after  this  has  been  done  is  not  of  fundamental  importance 
compared  with  the  real  question,  and  need  not  be  considered 
now.  This  can  be  settled  after  the  way  has  been  made  ready. 
The  first  and  the  necessary  step  is  to  amend  the  Constitution 
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of  the  State.  Article  IX,  Section  3  of  our  Constitution  pro- 
vides that  "A  County  Superintendent  of  Schools  for  each 
county  shall  be  elected  by  the  qualified  voters  at  each  gub- 
ernatorial election."  This  not  only  fixes  the  present  system 
upon  us  but  it  also  fixes  the  San  Francisco  system  upon  every 
combined  -city  and  county  that  may  be  formed  in  the  State. 
Our  first  duty  is  to  change  this  to  read  something  like  the 
following :  "The  Legislature  shall  provide  for  a  County  Sup- 
erintendent of  Schools  for  each  county,  to  be  elected  in  such 
manner  as  the  Legislature  shall  prescribe;  provided,  that  in 
combined  cities  and  counties  the  manner  of  electing  a  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  may  be  prescribed  by  the  charter  govern- 
ing such  combined  city  and  county."  Until  this  is  done  we  can 
make  no  real  progress  in  the  matter. 

After  this  change  has  been  made  we  can  go  ahead  and 
open  up  supervision  as  a  career,  plan  for  adequate  supervision 
for  all  of  our  schools,  and  ensure  to  every  child  in  the  State 
the  benefit  of  professional  supervision.  At  one  blow  we  can 
accomplish  a  dozen  needed  reforms,  and  all  in  the  direction 
of  securing  better  education  for  our  children  and  of  making 
teaching  a  more  attractive  career  for  men.  The  whole  plan 
of  professional  county  supervision,  as  adopted  by  the  Council 
two  years  ago,  is  impossible  of  realization  without  this  con- 
stitutional change.  What  the  Council  committee  proposed 
was  to  place  county  supervision  on  the  same  plane  as  city 
supervision,  and  to  raise  the  County  Superintendent's  work 
to  a  position  analagous  to  that  of  a  City  Superintendent,  free- 
ing him  from  narrowing  office  grind  and  making  him  the 
educational  leader  of  his  county. 

This  plan  also  has  another  feature  of  importance  to  us  all, 
and  of  vital  importance  to  every  large  city  in  the  State.  This 
change  in  the  Constitution,  and  this  change  alone,  will  enable 
San  Francisco  to  cast  off  its  antiquated  and  absurd  method  of 
selecting  a  City  Superintendent,  enable  it  to  subordinate  and 
co-ordinate  the  two  branches  of  its  educational  system,  and 
enable  it  to  go  into  the  markets  of  the  whole  country  and  se- 
cure a  capable  administration  for  the  schools  of  the  city.  This 
feature  ought  to  enlist  the  hearty  support  for  the  measure  of 
every  San  Francisco  schoolman  and  citizen,  but  so  far  it  has 
awakened  practically  no  interest  there.  The  matter  is  of  first 
importance  to  Oakland,  Berkeley  and  Alameda,  and  to  Los 
Angeles,  and  to  certain  other  cities  in  this  State.  When  Los 
Angeles  forms  its  combined  city  and  county  to  carry  through 
its  Owens  River  water  project,  out  goes  its  selected  superin- 
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tendent  and  in  comes  a  man  elected  first  and  foremost  because 
he  is  a  local  water,  and  a  Republican,  a  Democrat,  a  Labor 
Unionist,  or  a  Mugwump,  and  secondarily  because  he  is  a 
schoolman.  The  same  thing  will  happen  if  a  combined  city 
and  county  is  formed  with  Oakland  as  a  center.  The  pres- 
ent system  is  fraught  with  a  certain  degree  of  peril,  and  ought 
to  be  done  away  with.  Not  until  this  is  done  can  we  make 
county  supervision  a  career  that  will  attract  trained  and  capa- 
ble men  to  the  work. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

J.   W.   McClymonds, 

Jas.  B.  Davidson, 

C.  E.  Rugh, 

E.  Morris  Cox, 

Ellwood  P.  Cubberley,  Chairman, 

*     *     * 
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Upon  Agricultural  Subjects. 

The  demand  for  teachers  well  trained  in  those  subjects 
which  are  regarded  as  essential  to  first  class  education,  is  in- 
creasing daily.  And  among  the  up-to-date  subjects  which  she 
is  expected  to  be  able  to  teach,  must  be  reckoned  that  of 
Nature  Study.  This  is  not  a  new  subject,  but  the  best  meth- 
ods of  its  presentation  are  new,  and  changing  each  year,  as 
experience  seems  to  dictate.  The  latest  and  most  satisfactory 
method  of  teaching  Nature  Study  is  by  means  of  garden  work 
— at  school,  at  home,  or  both.  The  much  greater  variety  of 
activities  which  this  work  brings  into  use,  makes  it  a  more 
valuable  adjunct  to  school  work  than  the  former  conception  of 
Nature  Study.  I  refer  to  the  correlation  of  garden  work  with 
the  usual  subjects  of  the  school — Language,  Spelling,  Arith- 
metic, Manual  Training,  etc.  In  this  way  the  garden  work 
may  serve  to  vitalize  these  various  subjects,  and  instead  of 
further  crowding  "the  already  over-crowded  curriculum,"  it 
makes  immediate  and  practical  application  of  the  knowledge 
acquired  from  other  subjects. 

But  it  is  not  a  part  of  the  writer's  intention  to  attempt 
to  persuade  those  who  are  not  themselves  interested  in  this 
work,  to  become  so.  The  value  of  this  sort  of  work  is  too 
well  known  to  require  "forcing."  The  number  of  teachers 
already  interested  in  it,  is  sufficient  to  justify  one  in  believing 
that  work  in  school  gardening  will  spread  rapidly. 
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Although  our  schools  have  but  well  begun  another  year's 
work,  we  have  received  several  requests  for  information  re- 
garding the  subjects  of  elementary  agriculture  and  school 
gardens.  These  are  comparatively  new  subjects — in  their  ex- 
perimental stage — and  very  few  teachers  have  done  any  prac- 
tice work'  along  this  important  line.  Of  course  a  few  weeks 
spent  in  a  well  equipped  laboratory  and  in  the  field  would  greatly 
assist  a  teacher  in  grasping  the  essentials  of  plant  growing 
and  reproduction.  This  is  not  necessary,  however,  if  the 
teacher  is  willing  to  experiment,  study  and  read,  and  to  such 
these  few  brief  hints  are  offered. 

There  is  an  abundance  of  printed  matter  bearing  upon  the 
various  phases  of  this  work,  but  the  average  teacher  is  not 
familiar  with  it,  and  consequently  does  not  know  how  nor 
where  to  obtain  that  best  suited  to  her  use,  and  at  the  least 
expense.  This  paper  does  not  attempt  to  furnish  anything  of 
the  body  of  information  necessary  to  one  who  is  about  to 
undertake  this  interesting  and  profitable  work.  It  is  intended 
merely  to  point  out  definitely  the  most  available  sources  of 
information,  the  writer  believing  that  any  who  are  interested 
enough  in  the  subject  to  make  a  success  of  it,  will  possess 
sufficient  initiative,  once  its  source  is  made  clear. 

Our  Government  appropriates  millions  of  dollars  yearly  for 
the  use  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  alone, 
and  it  is  being  expended  in  solving  the  problems  related  to  a 
better  agriculture.  The  several  states  and  territories  are  like- 
wise expending  large  sums  yearly  for  educating  the  farmers 
of  the  coming  generation,  through  their  respective  agricultural 
colleges.  This  money  is  being  spent  freely,  because  our  men 
of  affairs  know  that  the  prosperity  of  our  country  at  large  is 
determined  by  the  prosperity  of  those  who  bring  forth  the 
products  of  the  soil — the  source  of  any  country's  wealth. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  employs 
hundreds  of  experts  whose  business  it  is  to  investigate  the 
problems  which  are  perplexing  our  farming  classes  generally. 
The  results  of  their  work  are  published  from  time  to  time  as 
bulletins,  circulars,  reports,  etc.  These  printed  documents  are 
worded  in  a  way  calculated  to  be  understood  by  those  for 
whose  benefit  they  are  written,  and  contain  no  more  technical 
terms  than  are  essential  to  their  thoroughness.  Those  of  a 
more  popular  nature  are  free,  for  the  asking;  others  are  for 
sale  at  very  reasonable  prices.  If  one  would  keep  informed 
as  to  the  printed  matter  issuing  from  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment at  Washington,  let  him  write  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
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culture,  Washington,  D.  C,  asking  that  his  name  be  entered 
to  receive  the  "Monthly  List  of  Publications."  From  these  lists 
he  can  select  from  time  to  time  such  matter  as  appeals  to 
him,  and  if  no  price  is  given  in  the  list,  secure  them  free  by 
applying.  Only  one  copy  of  each  bulletin  desired  will  be 
sent  to  an  individual,  and  if  duplicates  are  desired  they  must 
be  secured  by  application  to  the  State  Senator  or  Representa- 
tive at  Washington,  or  a  separate  address  may  be  sent  for 
each  copy. 

If  one  wishes  to  know  what  printed  matter  previously  is- 
sued is  still  available,  such  information  may  be  had  by  ad- 
dressing the  Secretary  and  asking  for  the  latest  issue  of 
"Publications  for  Free  Distribution,"  or  "Publications  for 
Sale."  In  these  lists,  especially  the  former,  the  teacher  will 
find  the  titles  of  many  very  interesting  and  useful  bulletins 
and  circulars.  There  are,  however,  several  bulletins  to  which 
prices  of  from  five  cents  up  are  affixed,  which  will  be  found 
helpful.  Among  the  latter  a  few  of  the  most  generally  useful 
may  be  mentioned — Bureau  of  Entomology,  Bulletin  23,  (new 
series),  "Some  Insects  Injurious  to  Garden  Crops,"  price  10 
cents ;  Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  Bulletin  72,  "Farmers' 
Reading  Courses,"  price  5  cents,  Bulletin  160,  "School  Gar- 
dens," price  10  cents,  Bulletin  186,  "Exercises  in  Elementary 
Agriculture,"  price  10  cents,  etc. 

In  writing  for  printed  matter,  one  must  be  sure  to  give 
each  the  proper  designation — as  "bulletin,"  "circular,"  "docu- 
ment," etc.,  attaching  the  number  of  the  desired  publication, 
and  giving  the  name  of  the  department — as  "Farmers'  Bul- 
letin 185,"  "Office  of  Experiment  Stations-,  Circular  42,"  etc. 

The  list  of  "Publications'  for  Free  Distribution"  contains, 
among  others  calculated  to  arouse  interest  in  the  teacher,  the 
following :  Farmers'  Bulletin  54,  "Some  Common  Birds  in 
their  Relation  to  Agriculture";  109,  "Farmers'  Reading 
Courses";  134,  "Free  Planting  in  Rural  School  Grounds"; 
157,  "The  Propagation  of  Plants";  185,  "Beautifying  the 
Home  Grounds";  195,  "Annual  Flowering  Plants";  218,  "The 
School  Garden";  255,  "Home  Vegetable  Gardens,"  etc. 

The  Bureau  of  Soils  has  made  a  great  many  soil  surveys 
in  various  parts  of  the  United  States  and  issues  multi-colored 
maps  showing  the  location  of  the  various  sorts  of  soils,  sand, 
clay,  loam,  etc.,  and  a  bulletin  accompanying  each,  discusses 
the  various  formations  as  to  analysis,  suitability  for  various 
crops,  etc. 
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The  Yearbook  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  issued 
annually,  may  be  obtained  through  your  Congressman  or  Rep- 
resentative to  Washington,  by  application  to  him.  It  contains 
many  interesting  papers  on  agricultural  subjects,  and  is  pro- 
fusely and  beautifully  illustrated.  Seeds  may  also  be  obtained 
from  Congressmen  or  Representatives. 

State  Agricultural  Experiment  Stations  are  located  at  least 
one  in  each  State  and  territory  in  the  United  States,  including 
Alaska,  Hawaii,  Porto  Rico  and  the  Philippines.  Their  work 
consists  largely  in  attempting  to  solve  the  various  problems 
confronting  successful  agriculture  in  their  respective  States 
or  territories.  They,  too,  issue  from  time  to  time  useful  bul- 
letins, and  these  may  usually  be  obtained  for  the  asking,  even 
those  published  by  the  stations  of  other  States.  Each  station 
will  mail  upon  request  a  list  of  its  publications,  and  when 
several  copies  of  a  given  bulletin  are  desired  they  may  be 
secured,  although  occasionally  a  request  may  be  answered  by 
the  statement  "supply  exhausted." 

A  teacher  may  keep  informed  as  to  the  bulletins  the  various 
stations  are  issuing  by  having  his  name  entered  to  receive 
the  monthly  "List  of  Station  Publications  Received  by  the 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations."  For  this  favor,  likewise,  ad- 
dress a  postal  card  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  at  Wash- 
ington. The  United  States  Office  of  Experiment  Stations 
promptly  and  regularly  receives  copies  of  bulletins  issued  by 
the  various  state  experiment  stations,  and  compiles  the  above 
list  from  them.  The  complete  list  of  State  and  territorial 
agricultural  experiment  stations  of  the  United  States,  to- 
gether with  the  name  of  the  director,  location  of  station,  and 
a  brief  statement  as  to  the  nature  of  the  work  it  undertakes, 
may  be  found  in  the  appendix  of  the  Yearbook  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  A  complete  list  of  all  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Experiment  Stations  of  the  United  States  may  be 
obtained  by  sending  15  cents"  (postal  order,  or  coin)  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Washington,  requesting  a 
copy  of  Bulletin  180,  Office  'of  Experiment  Stations.  This 
bulletin  is  worth  several  times  its  price  to  one  who  is  in- 
terested to  know  what  subjects  these  institutions  treat,  and 
which  of  their  bulletins  are  useful  to  California  teachers. 

For  bulletins  issued  by  the  Station  of  this  State,  applica- 
tions should  be  addressed  to  Director  of  Experiment  Station, 
Berkeley,  Cal.  The  lists  of  publications  of  this  station  are 
printed  from  time  to  time  as  an  appendix  to  the  bulletins. 
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The  titles  given  below  were  selected  from  a  recent  list  to 
show  the  scope  of  subjects  discussed. 


Bulletins: 

No. 

128. 

No. 

142. 

No. 

144. 

No. 

149. 

No. 

164. 

No. 

165. 

No. 

166. 

No. 

169. 

No. 

178. 

No. 

181. 

Circulai 

■s: 

No. 

7- 

No. 

10. 

No. 

n- 

No. 

18. 

No. 

21. 

No. 

26. 

Nature,  Value  and  Utilization  of  Alkali  Lands, 

and  Tolerance  of  Alkali. 
Grasshoppers  in  California. 
The  Peach-Worm. 
California  Sugar  Industry. 
Poultry  Feeding  and  Proprietary  Foods. 
Asparagus  and  Asparagus  Rust. 
Spraying  for  Scale  Insects. 
Tolerance  of  the  Sugar  Beet  for  Alkali. 
Mosquito  Control. 
The  Selection  of  Seed-Wheat. 


Remedies  for  Insects. 

Reading  Course  in  Economic  Entomology. 
Why  Agriculture  Should  be  Taught  in  the  Pub- 
lic Schools. 
Caterpillars  on  Oaks. 

The  Advancement  of  Agricultural  Education. 
Selection  and  Preparation  of  Vine  Cuttings. 


In  many  States  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Hor- 
ticulture publish  reports,  bulletins,  and  other  valuable  matter 
touching  upon  the  subjects  under  discussion.  In  fact  many 
of  the  States  have  published  very  helpful  outlines  for  Nature 
Study,  lists  of  books  useful  for  such  work,  or  discussions  on 
school  garden  work  more  or  less  profusely  illustrated.  Ap- 
plications for  any  of  these,  when  the  supply  is  sufficient  to 
favor  requests  from  other  States,  should  usually  be  addressed 
to  the  State  Secretary  of  Agriculture  directing  the  same  to 
the  capital  city  of  that  State. 

The  teaching  of  elementary  agriculture  in  the  public 
schools  is  being  encouraged  by  the  State  Departments  of 
Education,  which  publish  courses  of  study,  outlines,  sugges- 
tions for  experiments  and  the  like.  Often  they  work  with  the 
State  Agricultural  Department  to  further  these  interests,  which 
are  common  to  both.  Their  reports  may  often  be  secured  by 
addressing  the  request  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  at  the  capital  city. 
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Of  course  there  are  numerous  reports,  catalogues  and  bul- 
letins issued  by  various  educational  institutions,  City  and 
County  Superintendents  and  so  on,  but  one  hesitates  to  apply 
for  such  helps,  as  funds  do  not  often  permit  them  to  be  pub- 
lished in  editions  large  enough  to  permit  distribution  outside 
their  property  territory. 

Nurserymen  and  seed  dealers  are  usually  glad  to  send 
catalogues  upon  request,  and  they  are  a  source  of  valuable  in- 
formation to  those  engaged  in  this  "work.  Even  those  de- 
signed for  use  in  other  parts  of  the  country  are  helpful,  giv- 
ing as  they  do,  the  latest  varieties  of  plants  grown,  lists  of 
varieties,  cultural  suggestions,  lists  of  gardening  books,  etc. 

Only  a  few  of  these  more  important  and  useful  of  the 
many  books  on  the  market  can  be  mentioned  in  this  article. 
For  more  extended  lists  the  teacher  is  referred  elsewhere. 
To  any  one  not  familiar  with  the  Nature  Study  movement, 
its  history,  meaning,  methods,  value,  etc.,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  Bailey's  "The  Nature  Study  Idea,"  issued  by  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.  at  $1.00,  and  Hodge's  "Nature  Study  and 
Life,"  by  Ginn  &  Co.,  $1.50.  The  school  garden  phase  of  our 
subject  is  treated  well  in  Hemenway's  "How  to  Make  a  School 
Garden,"  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  and  Klein's  "Children's 
Gardens." 

There  are  a  number  of  excellent  books  on  elementary 
agriculture  and  gardening,  among  which  a  few  are  mentioned : 

The  First  Book  of  Farming,  by  C.  L.  Goodrich.  Double- 
day,  Page  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Agriculture  Through  the  Laboratory  and  School  Garden, 
by  Jackson  &  Daugherty.    Orange  Judd  Co.,  N.  Y. 

First  Principles  of  Agriculture,  by  Goff  &  Mayne.  Ameri- 
can Book  Co. 

Principles  of  Agriculture,  by  L.  H.  Bailey.  Macmillan  & 
Co. 

Agriculture  for  Beginners,  by  Burkett,  Stevens  &  Hill. 
Ginn  &  Co. 

Principles  of  Plant  Culture,  by  E.  S.  Goff.  University  Co- 
operative Co.,  Madison,  Wis. 

Soils,  by  King.     Macmillan  Co. 

Garden  Making,  L.  H.  Bailey.     Macmillan  Co. 

Of  these  the  first  two  are  especially  helpful,  in  that  they 
give  directions  for  numerous  laboratory  exercises  of  a  prac- 
tical nature. 
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The  reader  is  also  referred  to  Davis'  "School  Gardens  for 
California  Schools,"  a  manual  for  teachers.  This  little  book 
may  be  obtained  for  50  cents  from  the  Chico  Normal  School, 
and  will  prove  a  great  help  to  those  conducting  garden  work. 
Besides  a  discussion  of  the  subject  in  its  various  phases,  this 
manual  gives  an  extended  bibliography. 

Teachers  will  also  find  Wickson's  "California  Fruits"  and 
"California  Vegetables"  very  valuable  for  reference  work.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  we  have  no  such  books  dealing  with  sub- 
jects like  ornamentations  of  California  houses  and  school 
grounds,  California  agriculture,  and  the  like,  but  these  can  be 
arrived  at  more  or  less  satisfactorily  by  the  use  of  eastern 
reference  works  on  these  subjects. 

Clayton  F.  Palmer, 
Los  Angeles  State  Normal  School. 


Merits  and  Defects  of  Some  of  the  State 
Text=Books. 

Read  before  Yolo  County  Institute,  October  25,  1907, 
By  NAOMI   CANON. 

The  subject  assigned  for  discussion  is  "The  Merits  and 
Defects  of  the  Advanced  Arithmetic,  the  Introductory  and 
Advanced  Geographies."  At  first  glance  I  thought  there  were 
definite  merits  and  definite  defects  that  I  might  point  out,  but 
I  decided  to  consult  all  the  representative  teachers  whom  I 
know  and  get  their  ideas  concerning  the  books  for  discussion. 
I  put  my  own  thoughts  in  the  background  and  started  out 
with  a  note  book.  As  I  said,  I  went  to  representative  teachers 
and  by  that  I  mean  teachers  who  have  wide  reputations  for  be- 
ing successful;  and  by  successful,  I  mean  that  for  years  they 
have  been  educating  the  present  generation  of  young  men  and 
women  in  every  walk  of  life.  They  have  turned  out  hundreds 
of  children  prepared  for  the  University  or  prepared  for  life 
without  the  High  School  or  University — those  children  have 
grown  up  and  are  the  young  doctors,  lawyers,  business  men 
and  mechanics  within  the  limits  of  my  own  experience. 

I  did  not  imagine  when  I  started  -out  that  those  who  had 
accomplished  the  same  ends,  varied  so  widely  in  methods,  ideas 
and  opinions.  I  have  heard  of  "many  men  of  many  minds," 
but  I  was  surprised  at  the  many  minds  of  many  women.     I 
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consulted  about  fifty  teachers  and  now  I  am  quite  certain  that 
I  do  not  know  a  merit  from  a  defect.  What  was  a  merit  in 
the  mind  of  one  good  teacher  was  a  defect  in  the  mind  of  an- 
other good  teacher. 

For  example  I  shall  cite  the  opinions  of  two  of  the  best- 
known,  most  successful  teachers  in  this  section  of  the  country; 
two  who  have  given  to  the  world  hundreds  of  successful  young 
people,  successful  largely  because  of  their  educational  training.' 
One  said,  "Why!  are  they  going  to  change  that  'Blue  Arith- 
metic' already?  We  have  only  just  become  used  to  it  and. 
like  it.  It's  a  'nice'  little  book  and  leads  up  nicely  to  each 
new  subject.  The  teachers  under  me  like  it  and  I  do  not 
know  of  anything  better  that  we  could  substitute."  I  have 
too  profound  respect  and  esteem  for  that  teacher  to  dispute  the 
justice  of  her  criticism.  The  other  teacher  said,  "Well,  I  think 
it  is  high  time  something  was  being  done  about  that  arithmetic. 
It  is  bad  from  beginning  to  end.  It  is  ungraded,  the  subjects 
are  unclassified,  the  simple  is  mixed  with  the  difficult,  the 
tables  are  in  abominable  form ;  there  is  too  much  geometry  and 
not  enough  percentage,"  and  so  on  with  a  dozen  other  critic- 
isms. I  have  too  profound  respect  and  esteem  for  that  teacher 
to  say  that  she  is  wrong. 

I  went  from  one  teacher  to  another  until  they  numbered, 
as  I  said,  about  fifty.  They  were  (if  there  could  possibly  be 
such  a  situation)  diametrically  opposed  to  one  another.  So 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there  were  no  absolute  defects, 
and  no  absolute  merits  to  be  considered.  What  would  be  food 
and  drink  in  the  hands  of  one  teacher  to  give  to  her  pupils, 
would  be  dust  and  ashes  in  the  hands  of  another.  All  are 
accomplishing  the  same  results,  with  the  same  text-book,  but 
by  varied  means. 

At  first  I  thought  it  was  a  pity  that  the  choice  of  a  text- 
book was  not  left  to  the  teachers.  Now  I  am  convinced  that 
they  could  not  agree,  and  I,  for  one,  shall  gracefully  accept 
whatever  the  State  Board  of  Education  sees  fit  to  hand  to  us. 
I  shall  take  the  books  and  teach  from  them  in  my  own  way; 
you  will  teach  in  yours. 

And  right  here  I  should  like  to  change  the  subject  and 
say  something  about  my  way  and  yours.  I  want  to  leave 
the  text-book  out  of  the  question  and  say  something  about 
how  the  lessons  are  presented.  They  should  be  taught  as 
subjects  regardless  of  the  number  of  the  page  or  the  arrange- 
ment in  the  book.     In  other  words  if  the  text-book  is  un- 
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classified  (as  one  teacher  said),  classify  it  yourself.  Collect 
the  material  wherever  it  be  found  and  give  it  to  the  child  when 
he  needs  it.  When  I  made  a  remark  similar  to  the  last,  to 
one  of  our  very  best  and  hardest-working  teachers  she  ex- 
claimed that  that  would  be  drudgery!  Who  in  the  world  has 
found  a  royal  road  to  teaching  any  more  than  a  "royal  road 
to  learning?"  She  said  we  should  have  a  text-book  that 
would  do  the  hard  work  for  us.  Where  shall  we  find  that 
text-book?  Suggest  one.  Well,  you  each  suggest  one  and 
we  have  as  many  different  ones  recommended  as  there  were 
people  suggesting.     Which  shall  be  chosen  after  all? 

Just  a  word  more  about  the  manner  of  presenting  things. 
Many  orthodox  teachers  might  think  my  way  nonsensical — 
while  I  might  have  faith  that  by  certain  means  I  could  accom- 
plish an  end  that  is  just  as  satisfactory  to  me  as  theirs  which 
had  been  derived  in  a  different  way.  For  instance  here,  is 
an  example  of  means  to  an  end  that  some  might  say  is  foolish. 


3)  tA&RWX  X 
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In  the  October  number  of  The  School  Arts  Book,  pub- 
lished by  the  Davis  Press,  I  noticed  a  diagram  and  description 
for  the  construction  of  transparent  candle  shades.  In  it  I 
saw  the  possibility  of  a  fine  introductory  lesson  into  mensura- 
tion in  the  arithmetic.  In  part  it  read  as  follows :  "What  we 
want  for  a  candle  shade  is  something  less  than  three-quarters 
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of  a  circle.  On  twelve  by  nine  drawing  paper  of  heavy  qual- 
ity, draw  a  circle  nine  inches  in  diameter.  Inside  this  another 
circle  eight  and  a  quarter  inches  in  diameter.  This  makes  the 
lower  edge  of  the  frame.  For  the  inner  circle  for  the  opening 
at  the  top  have  a  diameter  three  and  one-half  inches.  Outside 
of  this  draw  a  fourth  circle,  four  inches  in  diameter.  Setting 
the  compasses  at  three  inches,  lay  off  on  the  outside  circle  six 
arcs.  Connect  the  seven  points  with  the  center.  Draw  little 
bars  one-fourth  an  inch  wide  between  these  six  panels,  and 
then  the  frame  is  ready  to  paint.  With  charcoal,  gray  or  India 
ink  paint  the  frame  black.  When  perfectly  dry  cut  it  out  very 
carefully.  For  the  panels  use  Japanese  paper  with  water 
colors.  The  designs  on  the  panels  can  be  made  simple  or 
elaborate  according  to  the  ability  of  the  maker.  .  .  .  For  dif- 
ferent sized  shades  follow  these  directions :  Diagram  II.  Di- 
vide the  circle  into  quarters  by  means  of  diameters.  Draw  a 
line  connecting  the  extremities  of  any  one  of  these  four  arcs, 
and  divide  this  line  into  thirds.  Now  draw  another  chord  one- 
third  the  length  of  this  one  from  the  end  of  the  same  arc  to 
another  point  in  the  circumference  and  from  this  point  draw 
a  radius  to  the  center.  What  you  want  for  your  shade  is  just 
this  much  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  circle." 

One  will  not  be  able  to  find  in  any  text-book  such  prepara- 
tory work  leading  up  to  a  subject.  The  teacher  must  hunt  up 
material  for  himself. 

The  children  thought  they  were  making  something  pretty 
to  take  home.  They  did  not  know  that  there  was  being  ad- 
ministered to  them  sugar-coated  arithmetic  pills.  The  other 
teachers  in  the  building  may  have  thought  there  was  a  good 
deal  of  nonsense  and  confusion  going  on  in  the  principal's 
room  with  scissors,  knives,  dividers,  paste,  paint  and  scraps — 
but  there  was  a  purpose  in  it  all.  They  have  learned,  never  to 
forget  (since  we  used  the  proper  terms  for  things  as  we 
worked),  what  is  meant  by  concentric  circles,  arcs,  chords,  dia- 
meters, radii,  sector,  and  many  other  things.  By  making 
shades  of  different  sizes  there  were  involved  principles  of  ratio 
and  proportion.  They  have  really  learned  all  these  things 
and  best  of  all  they  do  not  know  that  it  was  all  arithmetic, 
and  then  too  they  have  felt  the  joy  of  making  something. 

To  return  to  the  original  subject:  My  object  in  these 
rambling  remarks  has  been  to  show  that  we  cannot  label  the 
merits  and  label  the  defects  of  the  books  for  discussion  and 
put  them  in  separate  pigeon  holes.     What  seems  essential  to 
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one  teacher  is  not  to  another,  and  if  the  same  result  is  reached 
why  should  we  question  methods  by  which  it  was  obtained? 

Briefly  I  shall  generalize  the  criticisms  that  were  handed 
to  me  concerning  the  books  for  discussion.  They  are  the  L. 
C.  M.  of  the  opinions  of  about  fifty  teachers. 
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1.  Advanced  Arithmetic: 

I.     For  the  benefit  of  children  who  leave  school  in  the 
fifth    or    sixth    years    and    become    carpenters    or 
mechanics  they   need  to  know   common   fractions 
before  decimals. 
II.     The  book  should  be  better  graded. 

III.  Subjects    should   be   classified. 

IV.  Literal  quantities  and  much  of  Geometry  should  be 

eliminated. 
V.     Easy  problems  should  lead  up  to  more  difficult  ones. 
VI.     More  written  work  should  be  supplied. 
VII.     Percentage  problems  are  too  easy.   (  A  good  mental 
arithmetic  but  not  good  for  written  work.) 
VIII.     All  agree  that  the  present  text-book  is  correct  in  call- 
ing things  by  their  proper  names  from  the  begin- 
ning. 
IX.     Longitude  and  time  should  be  presented  in  connec- 
tion with  Standard  time  only. 

2.  Introductory  Geography.     Only  three  of  the  fifty  con- 
sulted were  displeased  with  this  book.     Their  criticisms  were: 

I.  Earth  as  a  whole  should  be  taught  first. 

II.  More  work  should  be  planned  on  North  America. 

III.  Geology  should  be  placed  last. 

IV.  There  should  be  some  elementary  work  for  the  third 

and  fourth  grades. 

3.  The  Advanced  Geography.     This  book  is  generally  in 
disfavor  because: 

I.  Form  and  shape  bad. 

II.  Too  "patchy." 

III.  Poor  maps. 

IV.  Poor  map  questions. 

V.  Forestry  should  be  discussed  and  applied  to  our  needs. 
VI.  It  deals  too  much  with  small  details  instead  of  general- 
izing. 

VII.     It  is  not  sufficiently  commercial  to  meet  with  the  de- 
mands of  our  progressive  age  and  country. 
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VIII.  Should  there  be  a  change  in  Geographies,  two  books  of 
the  same  series  should  be  chosen  if  there  is  to  be 
a  definite  purpose  pursued  throughout  the  whole 
school  course. 


Southern  California  Teachers'  Association. 

Fellow  Teacher: 

To  you,  the  officers  of  your  Association  send  most  hearty 
greeting  and  a  cordial  invitation  to  join  with  us  in  making 
our  Tenth  Annual  Session  the  largest,  the  most  enthusiastic 
and  the  best  meeting  in  its  history.  To  do  this  we  shall  have 
to  put  forth  our  most  strenuous  efforts,  for  many  of  our  past 
meetings  have  been  of  the  highest  order  of  excellence  in  every 
way.  This  Association,  and  this  meeting,  is  yours,  and  will 
be  conducted  wholly  for  your  advantage.  The  work  it  has 
accomplished  in  the  past  is  ample  warrant  for  your  hearty  sup- 
port for  a  big  meeting  in  December. 

The  programme  that  is  being  arranged  will  be  the  equal  of 
any  ever  offered  by  any  State  Association.  We  are  expect- 
ing to  have  the  following  speakers  with  us : 

Dr.  James  L.  Hughes,  Chief  School  Inspector  of  Canada; 
Hon.  J.  H.  Ackerman,  State  Superintendent  of  Oregon;  Hon. 
Luther  Burbank,  "The  Wizard  of  Plant  Life";  Rev.  Robert 
J.  Burdette,  of  Pasadena;  President  David  Starr  Jordan  of 
Stanford;  Hon.  Edward  L.  Taylor,  Mayor  of  San  Francisco; 
Hon.  Edward  Hyatt,  of  Sacramento,  and  a  long  array  of  the 
best  talent  obtainable  in  the  State. 

Dr.  Hughes  has  the  reputation  of  being  not  only  a  prac- 
tical school  man,  but  an  orator  of  the  highest  order  as  well. 
Superintendent  Ackerman  has  revolutionized  the  entire  school 
system  of  our  sister  State  in  a  way  rarely  equaled  in  any 
State  in  the  Union.  He  will  have  a  message  for  us  greatly 
worth  the  hearing. 

Luther  Burbank  is  one  of  the  foremost  of  living  men — a 
man  of  wonderful  work,  and  a  wonderful  story  teller.  Rob- 
ert Burdette  shares  with  Mark  Twain  the  honor  of  being  one 
of  America's  foremost  humorists.  The  others  of  the  speak- 
ers in  prospect  are  thoroughly  well-known  educators  of  the 
State,  who  will  be  of  great  help  and  inspiration  to  us  in  out- 
work. 
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Now  may  we  not  count  on  you  to  take  hold  with  us  and 
make  the  coming  meeting  a  grand  success?  This  is  a  per- 
sonal appeal  to  your  for  your  hearty  co-operation.  Get  at 
least  one  more  besides  yourself  to  join  the  Association  and  at- 
tend the  meeting.  It  will  be  held  in  Los  Angeles,  December 
19  to  21,  inclusive. 

To  those  of  you  who  live  outside  the  city,  it  is  well  worth 
the  time  and  expense  just  to  visit  Los  Angeles,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  intellectual  treat  to  be  offered,  and  the  splendid  en- 
thusiasm that  will  be  rife  through  every  moment  of  the  session. 

A  rate  of  one  and  one-third  fare  for  the  round  trip  will 
be  granted  by  all  railroads.  Take  a  receipt  from  the  agent 
'  where  your  ticket  is  purchased  in  going  to  your  county  in- 
stitute, and  also  a  receipt  from  the  agent  of  whom  your  ticket 
to  Los  Angeles  is  purchased.  These  receipts  will  be  counter- 
signed by  the  Transportation  Secretary  of  the  Association 
during  Friday  and  Saturday  of  the  Los  Angeles  meeting. 
These  reduced  rates  will  be  available  to  any,  whether  teachers 
or  not,  who  wish  to  visit  Los  Angeles  at  that  time,  provided 
membership  in  the  Association  is  secured.  Arrangements 
have  been  made  to  secure  good  board  and  lodging  for  from 
$2.00  to  $2.50  per  day. 

Yours  for  a  Great  Meeting, 

H.  A.  Adrian, 

President  of  Association. 


CALIFORNIA  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION, 

FORTY-FIRST   ANNUAL   MEETING, 

Santa  Cruz,  December  30,   1907 — January  3,   1908. 

Program 

Monday,  December  30,  2  p.  m. — Meeting  of  Council  of 
Education.    8  p.  m. — Council  of  Education. 

Tuesday,  9  130  a.  m. — Council  of  Education.  2  p.  m. — 
Opening  meeting  of  General  Session.  Addresses  of  welcome, 
President's  annual  address,  Address — The  Old  Training  and 
the  New — Honorable  James  L.  Hughes,  Inspector  of  Schools, 
Toronto,  Canada.  8  p.  m. — Entertainment  by  people  of  Santa 
Cruz,  followed  by  watch  meeting  and  promenade  concert. 
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Wednesday,  January  1,  1908,  9:30  a.  m. — Two  addresses. 
1 1  130  a.  m. — Annual  Business  meeting.  2  p.  m. — Excursions 
planned  by  Santa  Cruz  Board  of  Trade.  8  p.  m. — Reunions 
of  Universities  and  Normal  schools.     Band  concert. 

Thursday,  9  a.  m. — All  section  meetings.  2  p.  m. — Gen- 
eral Session.    8  p.  m. — Lecture. 

Friday,  9  a.  m. — Section  Meetings.  2  p.  m. — General  Ses- 
sion.    Reports  of  Committees.       Adjournment. 

PROGRAM  FOR  THE  COUNCIL  OF  EDUCATION. 

i.  The  new  laws  in  reference  to  an  additional  Grammar 
School  course  or  the  advisability  of  two,  four  and  six  year 
high   school   courses. 

2.  The  Correlation  of  the  various  parts  of  our  school 
system. 

3.  The  Functions  of  our  high  schools. 

4.  How  our  Teachers'  Institutes  may  be  improved. 

5.  What  further  can  the  teaching  of  history  do  for  good 
citizenship? 

PROGRAM    FOR    ELEMENTARY    SECTION    OF    STATE    TEACHERS' 

ASSOCIATION. 

Thursday  forenoon  we  shall  take  up  the  question  of  Nature 
Study.  W.  C.  Wood  of  Alameda  will  give  the  first  paper  on 
"Aims  and  Values  of  Nature  Study,"  and  Edward  Hughes 
of  Stockton  will  give  the  second  on  "Materials  and  Methods  in 
Nature  Study."  Both  papers  will  be  discussed  by  those  who 
have  identified  themselves  with  the  solution  of  this  problem. 

Friday  afternoon  will  be  given  over  to  two  addresses,  one 
by  Superintendent  Edward  Hyatt  of  Sacramento  and  the 
other  by  the  Honorable  James  L.  Hughes,  Inspector  of  Schools 
of  Toronto,  Canada. 

PROGRAM    FOR    MANUAL    TRAINING    AND    DRAWING 
TEACHERS'    SECTION. 

Manual   Training — J.    H.    Francis,    Principal    Polytechnlic 
High  School,  Los  Angeles. 

The  Place  of  the  Technical  School  in  Secondary  Educa- 
tion— Mr.  F.  K.  Barthel,  Polytechnic  High  School,  San 
Francisco. 
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Community  Work  vs.  Individual  Models — Mr.  M.  J. 
Doyle,  Supervisor  Manual  Training,  San  Francisco.  Discus- 
sion. 

Practical  Methods  of  Teaching  Design  in  the  High  School 
— Miss  M.  Van  Vlick,  Art  Teacher  Polytechnic  High  School, 
San  Francisco.     Discussion. 

Technical  Skill  or  Esthetic  Appreciation,  which? — Miss 
Calthea  Vivian,  Art  Teacher  State  Normal  School,  San  Jose. 
Discussion  by  Miss  Laura  Marshall,  Supervisor  of  Drawing, 
Fresno,  and  others. 

Educational  Values  of  Manual  Training  and  Drawing — 
Professor  Alexis  F.  Lange  of  U.  C. 

PROGRAM    FOR    THE    GEOGRAPHY    SECTION    OF    THE    STATE 
TEACHERS'    ASSOCIATION. 

Geography  Day. 

Morning  at  9  a.  m.  Meeting  of  the  California  Physical 
Geography  Club,  Earle  G.  Linsley,  President.  Transaction 
of  business.     Discussion  of  plans  for  publications,   etc. 

10  a.  m.  Conference  of  Physical  Geography  teachers  on 
some  subject  connected  with  field  excursion  work. 

10:30.     Address  by — — . 

10:30.     Address  by . 

11:15.  Conclusion  with  discussion  of  Ocean  Terrace 
topography  around  Santa  Cruz. 

1 1  :30.     Recess. 

1  p.  m.  Meeting  for  excursion  and  field.  Study  of  Ocean 
Terraces  near  Davenport. 

For  the  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  which 
is  to  be  held  at  Santa  Cruz,  December  30,  1907,  to  January 
3,  1908,  the  Santa  Fe  Company  will  place  in  effect  from  all 
points  on  its  lines  in  California,  the  usual  convention  rate 
of  one  fare  and  one-third  for  the  round  trip,  receipt  certificate 
plan.  Parties  attending  the  meeting  can  purchase  tickets 
from  any  of  our  agents  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley  at  the 
regular  one  way  rate,  taking  receipt,  and  this  when  properly 
signed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  meeting  will  be  honored  by 
the  S.  P.  Agent  at  Santa  Cruz  for  tickets  returning  at  one- 
third  the  single  trip  rate. 

For  the  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  which 
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is  to  be  held  at  Santa  Cruz,  December  30,  1907,  to  January 
3,  1908,  the  S.  P.  Company  will  place  in  effect  usual  con- 
vention rate  of  one  fare  and  one-third  for  round  trip,  receipt 
certificate  plan,  from  all  points  in  California,  including  Reno, 
Nevada,  to  Santa  Cruz  and  return.  Tickets  may  be  pur- 
chased for  going  trip  ten  days  prior  to  and  during  the  meet- 
ing and  certificates  will  be  honored  for  return  during  the 
meeting  and  within  forty-eight  hours  after  the  close  thereof. 


New  School  at  Lodi. 

By  L.  E.  Chenoweth. 

The  thriving  little  town  of  Lodi,  situated  in  the  Tokay 
grape  region  of  San  Joaquin  county,  has  grown  so  rapidly  as 
to  recently  require  the  erection  of  a  second  school  building. 
Last  Year  it  became  necessary  to  rent  a  hall  in  which  to  teach 
the  first  grade  of  80  pupils,  half  of  whom  came  in  the  fore- 
noon and  half  in  the  afternoon.  Twenty-six  thousand  dollars 
worth  of  twenty  year  bonds  voted  by  the  people  furnished 
the  money  for  a  splendid  structure  containing  wide,  airy  halls 
and  eight  well-light  sand-finished  rooms  accommodating  450 
pupils. 

This  school,  the  Emerson,  on  the  west  side,  with  the  Salem 
school  on  the  east  side  makes  up  the  Lodi  school  system,  which 
is  ably  presided  over  by  Principal  John  H.  Willms,  Vice-prin- 
cipal Clyde  H.  Reynolds  and  an  efficient  corps  of  nine  other 
teachers.  There  are  now  481  pupils  enrolled  and  waiting  lists 
have  been  started  in  six  grades,  so  that  prospects  for  com- 
pletely filling  the  new  school  and  the  need  of  additional  teach- 
ers next  year  are  excellent.  New  pupils  are  coming  in  at  the 
rate  of  10  a  month,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  trustees  of  this 
town,  whose  public-spirited  citizens  have  already  erected  a 
pretentious  decorative  arch  to  add  to  the  town's  appearance, 
have  made  no  mistake  in  adding  this  splendid  school  house  to 
the  educational  facilities. 


Superintendent  J.  A.  Whiteford,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. : 

There  is  more  hope  in  good  schools  and  in  good  teachers 
and  in  co-operation  with  right  thinking  parents  than  in  courts 
and  officers  of  the  law. 
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Pointed  Paragraphs  from  Luther  Burbank's 
"The  Training  of  the  Human  Plant." 

A  child  absorbs  environment.  It  is  the  most  susceptible 
thing  in  the  world  to  influence;  and  if  that  force  be  applied 
rightly  and  constantly  when  the  child  is  in  its  most  receptive 
condition,  the  effect  will  be  pronounced,  immediate,  and  per- 
manent. 

No  boy  or  girl  should  see  the  inside  of  a  school-house  until 
at  least  ten  years  old.  I  am  speaking  now  of  the  boy  or  girl 
who  can  be  reared  in  the  only  place  that  is  truly  fit  to  bring 
up  a  boy  or  a  plant — the  country. 

The  curse  of  modern  child-life  in  America  is  over-education. 

The  crossing  of  species  is  to  me  paramount.  Upon  it, 
wisely  directed  and  accomplished  by  a  rigid  selection  of  the 
best  and  as  rigid  an  exclusion  of  the  poorest,  rests  the  hope 
of  all  progress. 

Let  me  lay  emphasis  on  the  opportunity  now  presented  in 
the  United  States  for  observing  and,  if  we  are  wise,  aiding 
in  what  I  think  it  fair  to  say  is  the  grandest  opportunity  ever 
presented  of  developing  the  finest  race  the  world  has  ever 

known  out  of  the  vast  mingling  of  races  brought  here  by  im- 
migration. 

We  are  more  crossed  than  any  other  nation  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  and  here  we  meet  the  same  results  that  are  al- 
ways seen  in  a  much-crossed  race  of  plants;  all  the  worst  as 
well  as  all  the  best  qualities  of  each  are  brought  out  in  their 
fullest  intensities. 

I  wish  to  lay  special  stress  upon  the  absurdity,  not  to  call 
it  by  a  harsher  term,  of  running  children  through  the  same 
mill  in  a  lot,  with  absolutely  no  real  reference  to  their  in- 
dividuality. 

Not  only  would  I  have  the  child  reared  for  the  first  ten 
years  of  its  life  in  the  open,  in  close  touch  with  nature,  a 
bare-foot  boy  with  all  that  implies  for  physical  stamina,  but 
should  have  him  reared  in  love.  .  .  .  You  can  never  bring 
up  a  child  to  its  best  estate  .without  love. 
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The  wave  of  public  dishonesty  which  seems  to  be  sweep- 
ing up  over  this  country  is  chiefly  due  to  a  lack  of  proper 
training — breeding,  if  you  will — in  the  formative  years  of 
life. 

The  child  is  the  purest,  truest  thing  in  the  world.  It  is 
absolute  truth;  that's  why  we  love  children. 

Keep  fear  out  that  the  child  may  grow  up  to  the  end  of 
the  first  ten-year  period  and  not  learn  what  physical  fear  is. 

We  cannot  carry  a  great  plant-breeding  test  to  a  success- 
ful culmination  at  the  end  of  a  long  period  of  years  without 
three  things,  among  many  others,  that  are  absolutely  essential 
— sunshine,  good  air,  and  nourishing  food. 

The  most  dangerous  man  in  the  community  is  the  one  who 
would  pollute  the  stream  of  a  child's  life. 

Preserve  beyond  all  else  as  the  priceless  portion  of  ?  child 
the  integrity  of  the  nervous  system.  Upon  this  depends  their 
success  in  life. 

The  nation  must  protect  itself.  I  mean  by  this  that  it  is 
imperative,  in  order  that  the  nation  may  rise  to  its  full 
powers  and  accomplish  its  destiny,  that  the  people  who  com- 
prise this  nation  must  be  normal  physically. 

I  am  opposed  to  all  sectarian  aid.  I  would  do  away  with 
all  asylums  of  all  types  for  the  indigent  under  sectarian  or 
private  control.  The  nation,  or  the  commonwealth,  should 
take  care  of  the  unfortunate.  It  must  do  this  in  a  broad  and 
liberal  and  sane  manner,  if  we  are  ever  to  accomplish  the  end 
sought,  to  make  this  nation  rise  to  its  possibilities. 

Pick  out  any  trait  you  want  in  your  child,  granted  that 
he  is  a  normal  child — I  shall  speak  of  the  abnormal  later — be 
it  honesty,  fairness,  purity,  lovableness,  industry,  thrift,  what 
not.  By  surrounding  this  child  with  sunshine  from  the  sky 
and  your  own  heart,  by  giving  him  the  closest  communion 
with  nature,  by  feeding  this  child  well-balanced,  nutritious 
food,  by  giving  it  all  that  is  implied  in  healthful  environmental 
influences,  and  by  doing  all  in  love,  you  can  thus  cultivate  in 
the  child  and  fix  there  for  all  its  life  all  of  these  traits. 
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In  child-rearing,  environment  is  equally  essential  with 
heredity. 

There  is  no  such  thing  in  the  world,  there  never  has  been 
such  a  thing,  as  a  predestined  child — predestined  for  heaven 
or   hell. 

Heredity  is  simply  the  sum  of  all  the  effects  of  all  the 
environments  of  all  past  generations  on  the  responsive,  ever- 
moving  life  forces. 

Life  itself  is  only  growth,  an  ever-changing  movement 
toward  some  object  or  ideal. 

Growth  within  is  health,  content  and  happiness,  and  grow- 
ing things  without  stimulate  and  enhance  growth  within. 

We  must  learn  that  what  we  call  character  is  heredity  and 
environment  in  combination,  and  heredity  being  only  stored 
environment  our  duty  and  our  privilege  is  to  make  the  stored 
environment  of  the  best  quality. 

Any  form  of  education  which  leaves  one  less  able  to  meet 
every-day  emergencies  and  occurrences  is  unbalanced  and 
vicious,  and  will  lead  any  people  to  destruction. 

We  must  learn  that  any  person  who  will  not  accept  what 
he  knows  to  be  truth,  for  the  very  love  of  truth  alone,  is  very 
definitely  undermining  his  mental  integrity. 

The  man  or  the  woman  who  moves  the  earth,  who  is  mas- 
ter rather  than  the  victim  of  fate,  has  strong  feelings  well  in 
hand — a  vigilant  engineer  at  the  throttle. 

By  placing  ourselves  in  harmony  and  co-operation  with 
the  main  high  potential  line  of  human  progress  and  welfare. 
we  receive  the  benefit  of  strong  magnetic  induction  currents. 

Every  great  man  or  woman  is  at  heart  a  poet,  and  all 
must  listen  long  to  the  harmonies  of  nature  before  they  can 
make  translations  from  her  infinite  resources  through  their 
own  ideals  into  creations  of  beauty  in  words,  forms,  colors,  or 
sounds. 

We  are  now  standing  upon  the  threshold  of  new  methods 
and  new  discoveries  which  shall  give  us  imperial  dominion. 
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(Under  this  head  Superintendent  Hyatt  -will  try  to  give  some  account 
of  what  he  sees  and  hears  and  thinks  in  traveling  about  officially  among 
the  schools  of  California.  It  will  be  somewhat  hasty  and  ill-digested, 
being  jottings  on  the  road.  It  will  deal  with  personal  experiences,  and 
so  may  look  egotistic.  It  will  be  subject  to  frequent  change  of  opinion, 
and  will  seem  inconsistent.  It  is  done  as  a  free  and  easy  means  of  com- 
munication between  the  school  people  of  the  State  and  the  central  school 
office.  If  it  provokes  retort  or  comment,  that  will  be  printed,  too,  pro- 
vided  that  it  be  brief  and   interesting.) 

State  Readers  in  Japanese. 

Y.  Yonemura  walked  into  my  office  last  week  with  two 
little  blue  books  under  his  arm.  He  had  a  smile  that  was 
child-like  and  bland  and  he  bowed  agreeably  and  repeatedly, 
the' while  he  explained  that  he  was  the  translator  who  had 
turned  our  State  Series  First  Reader  and  Second  Reader  into 
good  Japanese,  for  the  use  of  Japanese  students  in  America. 
To  prove  it,  he  presented  me  the  two  books  of  robin's-egg 
blue,  printed  in  Japan,  with  his  honorable  compliments.  It 
was  our  California  readers,  sure  enough,  every  English  line 
with  its  meaning  in  Japanese  printed  over  it — an  "interlinear" 
edition. 

*     * 

Point  in  Mathematics. 

I  happened  to  hear  a  little  boy  and  a  little  girl  talking 
reminiscently  about  their  teachers.  The  children  did  not  no- 
tice my  presence  or  didn't  know  I  was  paying  attention;  so 
they  were  talking  to  each  other  without  any  constraint.  They 
were  speaking  of  the  teachers  dividing  up  apples,  and  oranges 
to  show  the  parts  of  the  unit,  when  teaching  fractions. 
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"It's  awful  mean,"  said  the  boy,  with  a  wriggle  and  a 
rueful  look,  "when  she  cuts  up  fruit  right  before  our  eyes. 
It  makes  us  awful  hungry."  And  he  gave  another  twist  and 
looked  a  little  ashamed. 

"Yes,"  replied  the  little  girl,  "when  she  would  cut  up  nice 
apples  I  used  to  think  she  would  divide  them  among  the  class" 
— (with  a  little  smile). 

"But  she  never  did" — -(with  a  saddened  look). 

"And  the  things  she  would  cut  up  were  the  biggest  and 
finest  ones  of  all,"  went  on  the  boy. 

Seems  to  me  that's  a  very  touching  little  incident;  and  one 
that  ought  to  soak  into  the  consciousness  of  many  a  one 
of  us.  Think  it  over.  Look  through  it  as  a  window  into  the 
real  minds  of  the  children  we  teach. 

Too  Many   Good  Things. 

It  seems  an  absolute  impossibility  to  avoid  overloading 
institute  programs.  Too  many  lectures,  too  many  lectures ! 
Each  successive  lecturer  steps  forth,  filled  with  the  import- 
ance of  his  own  particular  topic,  bristling  with  good  points, 
anxious  to  crowd  every  one  of  them  into  his  brief  period, 
all  too  short.  One  lecturer  treads  on  the  heels  of  the  next, 
with  a  complete  change  of  subject  and  thought.  If  we  could 
change  audiences  as  fast  as  we  do  the  lectures,  it  would  be 
all  right.  But  after  the  first  day,  our  stationary  audience  be- 
comes surfeited,  even  with  the  best  of  intentions.  In  all  my 
travels  up  and  down  this  state  for  a  dozen  years  or  more,  I 
have  never  yet  seen  any  kind  of  a  teachers'  gathering  where 
there  was  too  little  on  the  program — not  one!  Three  formal 
talks  per  day  by  institute  instructors  is  plenty,  even  when 
one  of  them  is  an  evening  lecture.  Fill  the  rest  of  the  time 
with  recesses,  discussions,  excursions,  exhibits,  and  other 
things  that  brains  and  ingenuity  can  devise  to  relieve  j>nd  in- 
terest the  minds  of  the  listeners,  and  enable  them  to  take  hold 
of  the  next  lecture  with  zest  rather  than  patient  weariness. 

* 

To  the  Presiding  Officer. 

My  friend,  if  you  would  be  a  presiding  officer,  you  must 
have  your  nerve  with  you  and  must  not  be  a  sheep.     These 
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institute  speakers  will  impose  upon  you  right  and  left  if  you 
let  them.  They  like  to  talk,  of  course,  and  of  course  to  them 
their  own  subject  is  all  important,  other  things  nothing.  They 
will  have  no  more  regard  for  those  who  follow  or  for  the 
program  or  for  your  gentle  warnings  than  they  will  for 
Simple  Simon.  Your  audience  has  a  right  to  expect  that  you 
will  know  what  your  program  is  and  steer  things  accord- 
ingly. When  you  introduce  a  speaker,  you  should  have  it 
clearly  understood  with  him  how  long  he  speaks  and  at  what 
time  he  stops.  If  he  doesn't  stop  at  that  time,  you  should 
stop  him.  You  must  be  able  to  say  no,  for  all  kinds  of 
things  will  press  upon  you  for  this,  that  and  the  other  recogni- 
tion of  the  program.  It  takes  nerve  to  refuse  the  things 
that  will  bore  your  teachers,  and  the  things  that  confuse  or 
burden  your  program;  but  that  is  what  you  are  there  for, 
It  is  better  to  disappoint  one  or  two  interested  parties  than 
to  impose  upon  the  whole  institute.  The  institute  has  a 
right  to  a  prompt,  firm  and  business-like  presiding  officer. 

* 

Dedication  of  the  State  Farm. 

October  29th  I  went  to  the  formal  opening  of  the  State 
Farm  at  Davis,  Yolo  County,  15  miles  west  of  Sacramento. 
The  farm  contains  about  800  acres.  It  is  in  the  heart  of  a 
wonderful  body  of  rich,  level  land  between  Cache  Creek  and 
Putah  Creek  and  near  the  Sacramento  River.  These  creeks 
head  in  the  eastern  chains  of  the  Coast  Ranges  and  flow 
off  eastwardly  into  the  Sacramento.  Cache  Creek  is  the  out- 
let of  Clear  Lake,  the  largest  lake  in  California  except  the 
Salton  Sea.  There  is  no  finer  agricultural  land  in  California 
than  this.  Forty-nine  years  ago  this  particular  farm  took  a 
prize  as  the  best  ranch  in  the  state.  The  soil  is  said  to  be 
more  than  20  feet  deep,  and  the  creeks  afford  abundance  of 
irrigating  water.  Only  two  buildings  have  been  built  by  the 
state  as  yet,  a  dairy  and  a  stock-judging  pavilion.  Several 
of  the  old  ranch  buildings  are  still  on  the  place,  located  about 
half  a  mile  away  from  the  seat  established  for  the  future. 
Davis  is  a  railroad  junction,  where  the  Southern  Pacific  line 
from  San  Francisco  divides  to  the  north  and  to  the  east ;  north 
to  Oregon  and  east  to  Sacramento  and  on  over  the  mountains 
to  the  eastern  states. 
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The  Farm  Educationally. 

The  State  Farm  is  under  the  control  of  the  State  Univers- 
ity, in  direct  charge  of  Professor  Wickson,  the  Director  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

It  intends  to  be  what  might  be  called  an  agricultural  high 
school.  It  will  take  young  people  who  have  done  the  work 
of  the  grammar  school  and  give  them  a  one  year  or  two  year 
course  in  practical  farming — and  then  send  them  back  to  the 
farm  rather  than  to  the  university. 

The  opening  exercises  were  held  in  the  stock- judging 
pavilion — an  oval  sawdust  ring,  enclosed  by  strong  railings 
and  surrounded  by  rising  tiers  of  seats.  Professor  Wickson 
1  was  chairman  and  master  of  ceremonies.  President  Wheeler 
was  the  first  speaker.  He  was  followed  by  various  local  and 
political  dignitaries.  A  brass  band  discoursed  eloquent  music. 
The  stenographers  busily  stenoged  and  the  photographers 
snap-shotted  right  and  left.  The  meeting  continued  three 
days,  with  evening  sessions,  and  was  addressed  by  some  of 
the  best  people  of  the  state.  This  farm  is  going  to  be  an 
important  thing  to  the  future  of  California.  Every  teacher 
will  find  need  for  a  little  definite  information  about  it — its  loca- 
tion, its  purpose,  its  conditions  of  admission,  the  length  and 
nature  of  its  course,  its  managers,  and  so  on. 

* 

*  * 

Wagons  for  Consolidated  Schools. 

The  idea  of  consolidating  the  weakly  schools  and  trans- 
porting the  children  to  a  central  building  has  taken  so  strong 
a  hold  in  the  western  states  that  a  wagon  manufactory  at 
Delhi,  Indiana,  gives  itself  up  to  the  making  of  school  wagons. 
It  has  9,000  square  feet  of  floor  space,  and  during  the  past 
year  has  been  unable  to  keep  up  with  the  orders.  Their 
wagons  are  10  to  12  feet  long,  and  haul  from  20  to  30 
children.  They  are  green  bodied,  red  running  gear,  glass 
front  and  rear,  leather  side  curtains,  furnished  with  brake, 
steps  and  other  conveniences. 

* 

*  * 

Teacher  and  Cartoonist. 

While  at  the  institute  in  Siskiyou  County  I  noticed  one  of 
the  young  teachers  drawing  funny  pictures  all  the  time.     He 
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made  a  good  deal  of  diversion  for  the  other  teachers  by  his 
caricatures  of  the  speakers  and  officers  of  the  institute,  and 
was  surrounded  by  a  crowd  of  interested  people  at  every  re- 


Caricature    of   Supt.    Mark   Keppel 
"A  man   that   sews   makes   the   best   husband.' 
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cess.  It  was  J.  W.  Luttrell,  who  teaches  near  Fort  Jones. 
Perhaps  one  of  these  days  we  shall  point  to  him  with  pride 
as  the  famous  cartoonist  who  was  formerly  a  California  school 
teacher.  I  borrowed  a  few  of  the  sketches  he  made  as  the 
program  was  going  on,  and  reproduce  them  here  for  the 
general  amusement . 

*     * 

Plumas  County  Institute. 

This  mountain  county  called  its  institute  for  the  week  be- 
ginning October  14,  at  Quincy,  the  county  seat.  T.  H.  Kirk 
of  Los  Angeles  and  Miss  Edith  Howe  of  Sacramento  were 
the  instructors.  The  County  Superintendent  is  Miranda 
R.  Arms,  a  bright  and  clever  young  teacher  who  was  raised 
in  Sierra  Valley  and  educated  at  the  Nevada  State  University 
in  Reno.  To  reach  Quincy  I  traveled  a  night  and  a  day  by 
rail,  then  took  a  team  and  drove  across  country  some  fifty 
miles,  going  from  Beckwith  Pass  down  the  Feather  River, 
along  the  projected  route  of  the  Western   Pacific  Railroad. 
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This  railroad  is  one  of  the  big  things  that  is  happening  in 
this  state.  It  is  a  new  transcontinental  line,  and  gets  in  over 
a  lower  pass  through  the  Sierra  Xevadas  than  any  other  rail- 
road. Beckwith  Pass  is  only  5.500  feet  above  the  sea.  En- 
ormous sums  are  being  spent  to  make  a  road  as  free  from 
curves  as  possible  and  one  having  nothing  steeper  than  a  one 
per  cent  grade — that  is,  one  foot  of  rise  to  100  feet  of  pro- 
gress. It  is  claimed  that  no  snow  sheds  will  be  necessary 
anywhere. 

This  work  is  utterly  changing  the  life  of  a  large  region 
of  this  state — one  of  the  few  regions  left  that  are  served  by 
stage  lines  and  freight  wagons  and  where  the  people  are  sim- 
ple hearted,  unsuspicious  and  hospitable.  Thousands  of  men 
are  swarming  into  the  country — contractors,  laborers,  bosses, 
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teamsters,  camp  followers.  For  the  whole  fifty  miles,  every 
hill  was  alive  with  teams  and  men,  every  moutain  side,  every 
stream — tunnels,  cuts,  fills,  bridges,  trestles,  cutting  timber, 
building  cribbing,  sawing  ties,  running  levels !  All  the  food 
of  the  country  is  eaten  up — though  it  is  so  far  in  the  country, 
everybody  eats  cold  storage  eastern  eggs,  and  vegetables 
brought  in  from  afar — even  the  ranchers.  The  young  en- 
gineers marry  the  pretty  girls.  The  farmers  sell  out  their 
places  to  the  railroad.  The  tramps  are  coming.  The  whole 
country  is  changing  into  the  dependency  of  a  great  corpora- 
tion. 
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Fine  Rural  School  House. 

Although  Quincy  is  far  from  the  populous  centers  of  the 
state,  it  can  teach  the  rest  of  the  state  a  good  lesson  in  the 
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way  of  a  school  house.  I  have  not  seen  a  handsomer  school 
building  anywhere,  nor  one  better  arranged  as  to  light  and 
ventilation.  It  cost  about  $5,000,  and  has  two  rooms.  The 
institute  was  held  in  the  room  of  principal  Miss  Lena  Gans- 
ner.  The  room  was  beautifully,  gorgeously  decorated  by  au- 
tumn foliage — yellow  maples,  blazing  red  oaks  and  pink  dog- 
woods. Among  them  was  a  great  bunch  of  the  California 
Pitcher  plants — common  enough  here,  but  a  rare  and  wonder- 
ful specimen  anywhere  else. 


Loose  Leaf  Library  Lists. 

Superintendent  W.  H.  Greenhalgh,  of  Amador  County, 
has  originated  a  new  form  for  his  adopted  lists  of  school 
library  books.  He  has  classified  his  books,  first,  and  had  the 
lists  printed  so  that  these  classes  would  be  on  separate  sheets. 
"This  makes  it  possible,"  says  Supt.  Greenhalgh,  "to  keep  all 
future  adoptions  segregated  according  to  the  same  classifica- 
tion, by  using  a  loose  leaf  folder,  instead  of  having  the  list 
bound  in  book  form. 

"In  the  future,  when  the  Board  of  Education  makes  adop- 
tions, I  will  have  the  slips  printed  all  classified  and  punched, 
and  all  the  teacher  will  have  to  do  is  to  put  them  under  the 
proper  heading." 

Just  the  loose-leaf  idea,  but  a  new  application  of  it,  and 
a  commendable  one. 

*     * 

A  New  Department. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  all  teachers  will  read  each  month  Dr. 
Foster's  little  articles  on  sanitation  and  health  as  they  E.ppear 
under  the  new  heading,  State  Board  of  Health.  They  will 
be  short,  readable  and  full  of  practical  common  sense.  Dr. 
Foster  is  a  very  busy  man,  called  constantly  all  over  the  state 
in  his  work  as  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Health.  He 
is  a  wise  physician  too,  and  one  of  the  most  kindly,  moderate, 
and  sensible  men  in  the  country.  If  he  spends  time  and 
energy  in  preparing  for  the  teachers  of  the  state  the  latest 
ideas  and  best  methods  for  pressing  the  health  of  the  people, 
surely  the  teachers  of  the  people  will  thoughtfully  use  what 
he  prepares. 
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A  Mare's  Nest. 

I  have  seen  in  several  newspapers  of  late  a  paragraph  to 
the  effect  that  some  controversy  or  difficulty  had  taken  place 
between  the  office  of  the  Governor  and  myself  over  the  sign- 
ing of  certain  diplomas.  There  is  only  one  objection  to  the 
thing;  that  is,  it  isn't  true.  The  Governor  is  a  whole  souled 
and  jolly  fellow,  and  he  never  fails  to  do  all  he  can  for  the 
accommodation  of  my  office  and  every  one  else.  His  practice 
in  signing  diplomas  is  the  same  as  that  of  his  predecessors 
from  time  immemorial.  That  is,  when  possible,  he  signs 
official  papers  with  his  own  hand;  when  that  is  impossible, 
he  has  it  done  by  his  confidential  private  secretary  with  a 
fac  simile  stamp.  This  has  all  the  force  of  the  official  signa- 
ture and  is  used  on  all  kinds  of  public  documents. 

The  Governor  is  often  absent,  sometimes  weeks  at  a  time, 
as  during  the  late  strikes.  Sometimes  I  send  him  at  one 
time  documents,  diplomas  and  certificates  enough  to  keep  him 
signing  all  day  long  from  daylight  till  dark.  It  may  be  dur- 
ing a  legislative  session,  when  assemblymen,  senators  and 
other  dignitaries  are  clamoring  for  his  ear  day  and  night. 
In  such  cases  he  must  have  help  in  signing  things  requiring 
signature  or  else  they  must  wait  indefinitely. 

So,  when  I  have  a  rush  order  for  normal  diplomas  or  life 
diplomas  or  university  documents  I  am  obliged  to  ask  the 
private  secretary  to  help  in  getting  them  out.  The  Governor's 
office  has  always  scrupulously  followed  my  suggestions  in 
these  matters  and  there  has  never  been  anything  in  the  nature 
of  a  controversy  or  a  misunderstanding  between  us  at  all. 
The  whole  thing  was  the  dream  of  some  young  reporter  hun- 
gering for  a  sensational  story  and  should  be  dismissed  from 
the  mind  as  unworthy  of  second  thought. 


Delayed  High  School  Money. 

No,  the  apportionment  of  State  Aid  to  the  high  schools 
of  the  state  for  last  July  has  not  yet  been  made;  nor  can  it 
be  made  till  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state  renders  a  decision 
in  the  suit  brought  by  the  Night  High  Schools  of  San  Fran- 
cisco to  compel  the  payment  of  a  portion  of  this  money  to 
them.  The  suit  was  completed  August  14th,  and  from  that 
time  to  this  we  have  been  looking  every  day  for  the  decision. 
Why  it  doesn't  come  and  when  it  will  come  I  know  no  more 
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than  an  idiot  child;  so  you'll  get  very  little  satisfaction  by 
writing.  I  cannot  even  express  my  feelings  about  the  matter, 
for  it  wouldn't  be  lawful  to  send  them  through  the  mails ;  and 
I  might  be  liable  for  contempt  of  court  besides.  So  I  suffer 
in  silence,  and  that's  what  everybody  else  will  have  to  do. 
The  apportionment  will  be  made  within  twenty-four  hours 
after  the  arrival  of  the  decision. 


State  Board  of  Health. 

The  State  Board  of  Health  is  the  highest  official  authority  upon  the 
promotion  of  health  and  the  education  of  disease  in  California.  Its 
Secretary  is  Dr.  N.  K.  Foster  with  offices  in  the  state  capitol.  With 
the  object  of  giving  to  the  teachers  of  the  state  the  best  ideas  and  the 
latest  investigations  of  this  Board,  Dr.  Foster  will  prepare  something  of 
public  interest  under  this  heading  each  month. 

The  California  State  Board  of  Health  desires  to  express 
to  the  Western  Journal  of  Education  its  sincere  thanks  for 
the  offer  of  space  in  its  valuable  columns  for  a  Department 
of  Sanitation.  In  filling  it  we  shall  make  no  effort  to  give 
scientific  articles,  or  such  as  cannot  be  easily  understood  by 
the  children  of  the  public  schools.  We  shall  aim  rather  to 
give  facts,  ideas  and  suggestions  which  will  aid  the  teachers 
in  instructing  the  pupils  in  proper  methods  of  life,  the  care 
of  the  body,  the  school  and  the  home  in  order  that  the  best 
physical,   mental  and  moral  development  may  result. 

The  great  advance  in  medical  science  during  the  next  de- 
cade will  be  in  sanitation  and  prevention  of  disease,  and  the 
greatest  aid  in  this  will  be  an  educated  public.  Educated 
not  only  along  the  lines  usually  taught  in  school,  but  educated 
to  know  themselves  and  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  health, 
and  the  inevitable  results  which  must  follow  their  violation. 
That  much  of  our  distress  and  disease  comes  from  our  own 
acts  and  following  blindly  old  superstitions  there  can  be  no 
doubt- 

There  is  no  foundation  in  fact  for  the  idea  of  a  direct 
visitation  of  God  in  the  shape  of  disease.  The  laws  of  sanita- 
tion are  His  laws,  not  those  of  man,  and  being  His,  they  are 
immutable,  and  if  violated,  disease  and  suffering  is  the  pen- 
alty. Man  has  merely  formulated  these  laws  and  clothed 
them  in  words,  but  the  principle  is  as  deep  as  the  foundation 
of  the  world. 
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These  principles  must  be  taught  in  the  schools,  for  without 
them  we  can  have  no  properly  educated  person.  The  mental 
and  physical  development  must  go  side  by  side  or  we  get  a 
one  sided  result.  A  strong  educated  mind  in  a  feeble  body  is 
as  sad  as  a  feeble  mind  in  a  strong  body.  Neither  is  a  par- 
ticularly useful  member  of  society. 

If  we  can  in  this  department  inspire  the  teacher  to  think 
a  good  deal  and  study  a  little  along  the  lines  of  proper  living 
and  give  the  results  to  the  pupils  we  will  have  accomplished 
much.  When  they  are  taught  to  eat,  sleep,  play  and  work 
in  accordance  with  known  laws  of  nutrition  and  growth  we 
can  expect  to  develop  a  race  as  much  superior  to  the  present 
in  physical  and  mental  powers  as  the  well-bred  carriage  horse 
is  to  the  broncho. 

Physical  defects  are  responsible  for  most  of  the  crimes 
which  are  committed.  To  prevent  the  crimes  we  must  re- 
move or  prevent  the  defect,  and  to  aid  the  teacher  in  this 
work  will  be  our  object  in  conducting  this  department  of  the 
Journal. 


The  Bay  of  Monterey. 

Encircled  by  the  guarding  hills, 

In   dimpling   azure   spreads   the   bay, 
That    full    its    gold    rimmed    chalice    fills 

To   love   the   shores   of   Monterey. 

While    morning    breaks    in    ruddy    glow 

And   misty   shadows    softly   glide, 
The   radiant  waves   in   rhythmic   flow 

Sing  of  her   coming  to  the   tide. 

When  noontide  lifts  its   shining  arch, 

And    showers    of    opals    downward    flings, 

The  waters   troop  in  halcyon  march 

Throbbing    with    joy    like    living    things. 

Or  e'en  if  winds  and  storms  arise 

That  toss  the  surf  in  whitened  spray, 
The  heavens  arrayed  in   darksome  guise 

Will  tint  a  symphony  in  grey. 

The    breakers    shape    their    curves    of    grace 
Gleaming   with    tender   hues    of   beryl, 

While    swift   winged   clouds   in   eager  race, 
Cast    lights    of    silver    and    of    pearl. 

When   sinks   the   sun   in   Western   sea, 
Painting   his   path   with   richest   dyes, 

The  wave  lit  splendors  as  they  flee 
Mirror  the  wonders   of   the   skies. 

— Mary  E.  Sackett. 
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Figures  from  the  Statistician. 

Statistics  are  live  and  vital  things  when  we  learn  how  to  use  them. 
Mr.  Wood  is  the  Statistician  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction. 
He  sends  out  the  blanks,  documents  and  official  publications,  receives 
the  reports  of  teachers  and  superintendents,  makes  estimates  and  appor- 
tionments of  school  moneys;  and  there  collects  and  tabulates  the  facts 
and  figures  about  all  these  things.  He  will  try  to  present  each  month 
some  points  derived  from  his  work  that  will  be  of  general  interest  to 
school   people. 

General  Review  of  Statistics. 

It  has  been  the  plan  of  this  department  to  give  from  month 
to  month  such  statistical  information  regarding  the  schools 
as  might  be  of  interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Journal.  None 
have  been  given  for  two  or  three  months  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  reports  from  the  several  counties  had  not  been  passed 
upon  and  the  report  for  the  State  Office  made  up.  This  work 
has  now  been  completed  and  this  report  will  furnish  the  mat- 
ter for  the  Journal  for  the  months  to  follow. 

It  is  thought  best  to  divide  the  reports  into  four  depart- 
ments at  least,  namely,  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools,  High 
Schools,  Night  Schools  and  Kindergarten  Schools. 

On  the  page  following  is  a  table  giving  the  Number  of 
School  Districts,  that  is  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools,  the 
number  of  teachers  separated  into  Men  and  Women  and  the 
number  of  each  kind  of  certificates  held  by  the  teachers  who 
are  teaching  in  the  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools. 

SCHOOL    DISTRICTS. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  July  1,  1906,  there  were 
3,202  school  districts  in  the  State.  During  the  year  45  were 
created,  28  lapsed  and  16  were  combined  with  other  districts 
leaving  at  the  close  of  the  year  3,203 — a  gain  of  1  district  for 
the  State.  The  tendency  in  the  past  few  years  has  been  to 
combine  districts  and  the  number  has  gradually  grown  less. 
The  new  law  providing  for  the  Union  School  Districts  and 
the  transportation  of  children  has  been  introduced  in  San 
Diego  and  in  Mendocino  counties.  This  gives  many  advant- 
ages over  the  one  department  school. 

TEACHERS. 

According  to  the  reports  there  were  employed  in  the  prim- 
ary and  grammar  schools  of  the  State  813  men  and  7,433 
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women  or  a  total  of  8,246.  Last  year  there  were  887  men 
and  7.,  195  women  or  a  total  of  8,082.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
men  fell  off  74  while  the  women  gained  in  numbers  238. 
This  has  been  the  rule  since  about  1870  when  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  the  teachers  in  the  State  were  men. 

CERTIFICATES   HELD. 

The  number  of  high  school  certificates  held  by  teachers 
in  the  primary  and  grammar  schools  has  fallen  from  467  to 
426  in  the  year;  the  number  of  grammar  school  certificates 
has  gained  from  7,253  to  7,519;  the  primary  has  fallen  from 
203  to  188,  while  the  special  has  fallen  from  159  to  122. 

GRADUATES  OF   NORMAL  SCHOOLS  AND   UNIVERSITIES. 

By  the  second  table  it  will  be  seen  that  of  the  9,714  teach- 
ers employed  in  primary  and  grammar,  high  schools,  night 
schools  and  kindergarten  schools  of  the  State  333  are  grad- 
uates of  Chico  State  Normal,  949  are  graduates  of  the  Los 
Angeles  State  Normal,  176  are  graduates  of  the  San  Diego 
State  Normal,  295  are  graduates  of  the  San  Francisco  State 
Normal  and  1417  are  graduates  of  the  San  Jose  State  Normal, 
432  are  graduates  of  eastern  Normals  on  the  accredited  list  of 
the  State  Board;  722  are  graduates  of  the  State  University, 
361  are  graduates  of  Stanford  University  and  356  are  grad- 
uates of  eastern  Universities  on  the  accredited  list  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  The  total  number  of  teachers  who  are 
graduates  of  Normal  Schools  or  Universities  is  5,041  or  about 
52  per  cent.  Many  of  those  who  are  classed  as  holding  gram- 
mar school  certificates  are  graduates  of  colleges  and  Normal 
Schools  not  on  the  accredited  list  of  the  State  Board.  It  is 
safe  to  estimate  that  at  least  75  per  cent  of  the  teachers  in 
the  schools  of  this  State  are  Normal  or  college  trained. 

LIFE  DIPLOMAS. 

All  teachers  holding  life  diplomas  are  classed  as  holding 
grammar  school  certificates"  or  as  holding  diplomas  from  Nor- 
mal or  University.  It  is  possible  that  in  making  the  above 
list  the  Superintendents  may  not  have  been  absolutely  accurate 
but  the  fact  that  a  general  increase  in  all  the  counties  over 
the  year  before  is  shown  indicates  much  care  in  making  the 
list. 
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Primary  and  Grammar  Schools. 

Number  of  School  Districts,  Number  of  Teachers 

Employed  and  the  Kinds  of  Certificates 

Held  by  the  Teachers,  June  30,  1907. 


Number  of 
COUNTIES  School  Districts, 

June  30,  1907 

Alameda     49 

Alpine     3 

Amador    41 

Butte    74 

Calaveras     54 

Colusa    35 

Contra    Costa 53 

Del    Norte 16 

El    Dorado 59 

Fresno    122 

Glenn    34 

Humboldt    106 

Inyo     19 

Kern    65 

Kings     22 

Lake     38 

Lassen    33 

Los     Angeles 140 

Madera     34 

Marin     43 

Mariposa    26 

Mendocino    123 

Merced     56 

Modoc     34 

Mono    10 

Monterey    89 

Napa    51 

Nevada    45 

Orange    43 

Placer    55 

Plumas    26 

Riverside    60 

Sacramento     71 

San    Benito 39 

San    Bernardino 55 

San  Diego   129 

San    Francisco 1 

San    Joaquin 84 

San  Luis   Obispo 90 

San    Mateo 34 

Santa    Barbara 60 

Santa    Clara 82 

Santa    Cruz 56 

Shasta    107 

Sierra    19 

Siskiyou    S3 

Solano     53 

Sonoma    141 

Stanislaus   50 

Sutter    33 

Tehama    60 

Trinity     24 

Tulare     103 

Tuolumne    37 

Ventura     48 

Yolo     48 

Tuba    38 

Totals 3203 


Number  of  Teachers 


Men 

54 

5 

13 

11 

11 

15 

3 

8 

40 

13 

33 

3 

15 

S 

S 

11 

114 

6 

3 

3 

24 

7 

9 

2 

7 

5 

9 

23 

11 

1 

15 

S 

7 

15 

24 

27 

23 

12 

S 

12 

24 

10 

10 

4 

24 

10 

21 

13 


30 
6 
7 
4 
S 


Women 

628 

3 

56 

113 

56 

39 

91 

16 

57 

257 

31 

139 

18 

97 

49 

39 

24 

1340 

39 

80 

26 

129 

70 

31 

11 

124 

74 

70 

128 

69 

28 

123 

202 

42 

192 

20S 

787 

157 

115 

67 

10S 

2S0 

109 

115 

19 

80 

105 

209 

76 

31 

74 

23 

133 

48 

S2 

74 

42 


Kind  of  Certificates  Held  by  Teachers 
High  Sch.  Gram.  Sch.  Primary     Special 


86 
1 


15 
1 
S 

S 

2 

83 
4 


6 
1 
2 

4 
2 

o 

I 

s 
1 

10 


11 

9 
53 

3 

3 
10 

6 
14 
13 


13 
16 


569 

3 

59 

124 

67 

48 

99 

19 

65 

279 

41 

135 

21 

103 

57 

45 

34 

12S5 

41 

81 

29 

146 

76 

3S 

9 

125 

75 

76 

137 

79 

29 

112 

207 

44 

1S2 

214 

727 

174 

122 

63 

112 

273 

103 

119 

23 

102 

98 

19S 

S3 

40 

7S 

21 

156 

54 

S7 


1 
20 


13 

3 

9 

9 

30 

2 
2 
2 

10 


15 
1 


66 


813   7433 


426   7510 


1SS 


122 
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Graduates  of  Normal  Schools  and  Universities 
Who  Are  Teaching  in  the  Public 
,       Schools  of  this  State. 


COUNTIES  r,. 

(-nice 

Alameda 16 

Alpine     

Amador    5 

Butte     62 

Calaveras     

Colusa    9 

Contra  Costa    2 

Del    Norte     

El    Dorado    

Fresno    7 

Glenn    23 

Humboldt    

Inyo     

Kern     

Kings     

Lake    

Lassen     1 

Los    Angeles    12 

Madera     2 

Marin    1 

Mariposa    1 

Mendocino     3 

Merced     1 

Modoc    1 

Mono     

Monterey    3 

Napa    8 

Nevada    .  . .  .  2 

Orange     

Placer     4 

Plumas     2 

Riverside     

Sacramento     12 

San    Benito     

San    Bernardino ....  1 

San    Diego 

San    Francisco 4 

San    Joaquin 5 

San   Luis    Obispo ...  4 

San    Mateo 2 

Santa    Barbara 2 

Santa    Clara 1 

Santa    Cruz 3 

Shasta    24 

Sierra     3 

Siskiyou     24 

Solano     5 

Sonoma     16 

Stanislaus     2 

Sutter     10 

Tehama     28 

Trinity    3 

Tulare     2 

Tuolumne    

Ventura    1 

Tolo     10 

Yuba    6 

Totals 333 
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26 
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State  Text-Book  Committee 

This  is  a  standing  committee  of  three  from  the  State  Board  of 
Education.  It  has  charge  of  all  matters  relating  to  the  State  Text-Books.  ■ 
Its   Secretary   is    George    L..    Sackett. 

The  Secretary  will  try  to  use  this  department  to  bring  his  work  in' 
closer  touch  with  the  teachers  of  the  state  by  recording  each  month  the 
details   that   seem   to  he   of   general   interest. 

To  Publishers  of  High  School  Text-Books. 

Gentlemen  :  The  State  Board  of  Education  of  California, 
as  you  have  heretofore  been  notified,  has  appointed  Readers  to. 
pass  upon  the  merits  of  High  School  Text-Books.  No  bock 
will  be  added  by  the  Board  of  Education  to  the  list  until  it 
has  been  examined  and  recommended  for  adoption  by  the 
Readers.  These  Readers  are  to  make  their  recommendations 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  special  committee  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education  on  High  School  Text-Books,  President  Frederic 
Burk,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  San  Francisco,  California. 
Readers  should  report  promptly  to  him  upon  the  books  sub- 
mitted to  them.  The  Readers  have  also  been  requested  to  rec- 
ommend the  dropping  from  the  list  of  such  books  as  they 
deem  no  longer  desirable.  The  State  Board  of  Education 
will  act  on  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  High  School  Text- 
Books  at  its  meeting  held  nearest  the  first  day  of  January  of 
each  year. 

A  circular  containing  a  complete  up-to-date  list  of  all  High 
School  Text-Books  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Education 
will  be  issued  from  this  office  early  in  1908. 

Books  will  be  added  to  or  dropped  from  the  list  but  once 
each  year,  and  immediately  thereafter  a  circular  showing 
changes  made  will  be  issued  from  this  office. 

The  State  Board  of  Education,  in  order  to  insure  Readers 
and  Committeemen  full  opportunity  to  make  their  judgment 
unaffected  by  anything  except  the  merits  of  the  books  them- 
selves, has  adopted  the  following  resolutions : 

RESOLVED,  That  all  business,  or  discussion  of  business,  between 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  its  Committees  or  members,  and  the  Pub- 
lishing Companies  or  their  Agents,  relative  to  the  adoption  of  text-books, 
shall  be  transacted  in  open  meeting  of  the  Board  or  Committees,  or  by 
correspondence  directed  to  the  Committee  or  Board;  and  in  pursuance 
of  the  spirit  and  intent  of  this  resolution,  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  any  attempt  on  the  part  of  representatives  of 
these  Publishing  Companies  to  discuss  said  business  matters  with  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  individually  or  with  any  Reader  or  Official  in  any 
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way  connected  with  said  business,  and  any  attempt  to  compromise,  or 
in  any  other  way,  direct  or  indirect,  to  affect  the  independent  judgment 
■of  any  one  connected  with  the  selection  of  said  text-hooks,  shall  be 
deemed  sufficient  grounds  for  the  rejection  from  consideration  of  any 
book  or  books  submitted  by  the  Publishing  Company  permitting  its 
representatives  thus  to  violate  the  intent  and  spirit  of  these  resolutions. 

In  accordance  with  these  resolutions,  Publishers  or  their 
Representatives  must  have  no  communication,  personal  or  by 
letter,  with  Readers  or  with  members  of  the  State  Board  of 
Education  individually.  All  communications  concerning  the 
adoption  or  merits  of  books  must  be  addressed  to  the  State 
Board  of  Education  at  Sacramento,  California. 

Publishers  having  books  to  submit  should  send  one  copy 
to  each  member  of  the  High  School  Text-Book  Committee  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  and  one  copy  to  each  of  the  two 
Readers  of  that  subject,  as  per  following  list: 

Members  of  the  High  School  Text-Book  Committee  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education — Frederic  Burk,  Chairman,  President  State  Normal 
School,  San  Francisco,  California;  M.  E.  Dailey,  President  State  Nor- 
mal School,  San  Jose,  California;  Alexis  F.  Lange,  Professor  of 
Pedagogy,  Berkeley,  California. 

READERS. 

English — Fannie  W.  McLean,  Berkeley  High  School,  1829  Ban- 
croft. Way,  Berkeley;  Mrs.  H.  J.  Shute,  Hay  wards  High  School,  Hay- 
wards,  California. 

History  and  Civics — Rockwell  D.  Hunt,  San  Jose  High  School,  624 
Myrtle  Street,  San  Jose,  California;  Laura  E.  Dyer,  San  Diego  High 
School,   California. 

Mathematics — Gertrude  E.  Allen,  Oakland  High  School,  2432  Col- 
lege Avenue,  Berkeley,  California;  A.  C.  Olney,  Fresno  High  School, 
463  Nielsen  Avenue,  Fresno,  California. 

Physics  and  Chemistry — Roy  Fryer,  Sacramento  High  School,  Sac- 
ramento, California;  Grace  E.  Moody,  Santa  Cruz  High  School,  72 
Lincoln   Street,   Santa   Cruz,   California. 

Botany  and  Zoology — E.  A.  Zumbro,  Riverside  High  School,  R. 
F.  D.  No.  2,  Riverside,  California;  Elizabeth  Day  Palmer,  Los  Angeles 
High  School,  1741  Harvard  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

German — Elise  Wartenweiler,  Placer  County  High  School,  Auburn, 
California;  Sophia  M.  Cramer,  Palo  Alto  High  School,  Palo  Alto, 
California. 

French— Josephine  Ginaca,  Los  Angeles  High  School,  1417  Wright 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  California;  Emma  M.  Garretson,  Alameda  High 
School,  1009  Union  Street,  Alameda,  California. 

Spanish— Ruth  Henry,  Ventura  High  School,  Ventura,  California; 
D.  D.  Sturgis,  Nevada  City  High  School,  Nevada  City,  California. 
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Latin  and  Greek— H.  O.  Williams,  Redlands  High  School,  132 
Michigan  Avenue,  Redlands,  California;  F.  O.  Mower,  Napa  High 
School,  Napa,  California. 

Physical  Geography— F.  W.  Koch,  Lowell  High  School,  San  Fran- 
cisco, 2043  Berryman  Street,  Berkeley,  California;  C.  K.  Studley,  State 
Normal   School,   Chico,   California. 

Commercial  Subjects — B.  F.  Allison,  Oakland  Polytechnic  High 
School,  657  Vernon  Street,  Oakland,  California;  F.  J.  Armstrong,  Los 
Angeles  Polytechnic  High  School,  1233  Elden  Avenue,  Los  Angeles, 
California. 

By  order  of  the 

STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION, 

Edward  Hyatt,  Secretary. 
November  18,  1907. 


Book  Notes. 

Mother  Goose's  Puzzle  Pictures  published  by  Henry  Altemus  Co., 
Philadelphia.  Price  50  cents.  This  is  the  first  book  of  "Altemus'  Young 
Folks  'Puzzle  Picture'  Series"  and  is  a  genuine  novelty.  It  is  a  book 
for  children,  combining  quaint  drawings,  hidden  objects  in  each  picture 
and  nursery  jingles.  A  very  attractive  book  that  is  bound  to  be  popular. 

Second  Fairy  Reader  by  James  Baldwin.  Published  by  American 
Book  Co.  Price  35  cents.  This  book  is  especially  adapted  for  supple- 
mentary reading  in  the  second  and  third  grades.  The  stories  are  de- 
rived from  a  variety  of  sources,  each  representing  the  folklore  of  a 
different  country. 

Book  of  Plays  for  Little  Actors  hy  Emma  L.  Johnston  and  Mada- 
lene  D.  Barnum  of  the  Broklyn  Training  School  for  Teachers.  Publish- 
ed by  the  American  Book  Co.  Price  30  cents.  This  little  book  will 
give  school  children  a  great  deal  of  pleasure,  and  will  train  them  both 
in  expressive  oral  reading  and  in  intelligent  silent  reading.  Special 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  plays  provided  for  Washington's  Birth- 
day, Lincoln's  Birthday,  Thanksgiving  Day,  Arbor  Day  and  the  Fourth 
of  July. 

The  Story  of  Two  Boys.  Retold  by  Clifton  Johnson.  American 
Book  Co.,  Publishers.  Price  35  cents.  This  book  is  one  of  the  series 
of  Eclectic  Readings  and  is  suited  for  the  third  and  fourth  years  in 
school.  The  story  of  Sanford  and  Merton,  on  which  it  is.  based,  has 
long  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  first  among  the  classics  of  child- 
hood. The  lessons  of  courage,  kindness  and  right  living  are  so  attract- 
ively presented  that  the  young  reader  cannot  help  being  unconsciously 
influenced  by  them. 
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Western    School    News. 


The  California  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation will  meet  at  Santa  Cruz, 
December,  1907.  Morris  E.  Dailey, 
San,  Jose,  President. 


Meetings. 

Southern  California  Teachers'" 
Association  will  meet  December 
20  and  21,  at  Los  Angeles.  H.  A. 
Adrian,   Santa  Barbara,  President. 


Northern  California  Teachers' 
Association,  Marysville;  P.  E. 
Freeman,    Tuba    City,    Cal.,    Pres. 


National  Educational  Associa- 
tion, Cleveland,  Ohio;  E.  G, 
Cooley,  President,  Chicago;  Irwin 
Shepard,  Secretary,  Winona,  Minn. 


IN  OTES 

■  It  is  reported  that  Prof.  A.  B.  Coffey  of  Williams  &  Mary  College, 
Virginia,  has  resigned  to  accept  a  position  in  Tulane  "University,  New; 
Orleans. 

The  San  Joaquin  "Valley  County  Superintendents  met  at  the  office 
of  C.  J.  Walker  in  Visalia.  The  following  were  present,  E.  W.  Lindsay, 
Miss  Estelle  Bagnelle,  Miss  Belle  Smythe,  Mrs.  N.  E.  Davidson.  The 
objects  of  the  meeting  were  to  plan  a  uniform  course  of  study,  and  to 
arrange  interesting  programs  so  that  the  meetings  could  be  held  consec- 
utively.   C.  J.  Walker  was  elected  President  and  Miss  Bagnelle,  Secy. 

Miss  Bertha  Newell  of  Berkeley  has  been  elected  as  drawing  teach- 
er in  the  Riverside  City  Schools. 

Santa  Ana  has  organized  a  School  Masters'  Club. 

Mrs.  Ada  Colwell  has  accepted  an  offer  of  a  position  in  the  San 
Diego  State  Normal  School.  Mrs.  Colwell  has  just  completed  a  year's 
study  at  Columbia  University. 

The  next  Teachers  examination  will  be  held  at  Los  Angeles,  Dec- 
ember 16—20,  1907. 

The  Los  Angeles  City  and  Los  Angeles  County  Institutes  will  meet 
in  joint  session  on  December  16,  continue  in  cession  three  days,  and 
then  merge  with  the  Southern  California  Teachers  Association  for  two 
days. 

Pres.  Jordan  of  Stanford,  Profs.  Merrill  and  Wells  of  California, 
Supt.  McClymonds  of  Oakland,  Miss  Patterson  of  the  San  Francisco 
Normal  and  Dr.  Schallenberger  of  San  Jose  Normal,  Luther  Burbank 
of  Santa  Rosa,  and  Supt.  Ackerman  of  Oregon  are  among  the  speakers 
from  the  north  who  will  conduct  the  institute. 

SCHOOL   ITEMS   FROM   LOS  ANGELES  COUNTY. 

The  Los  Angeles  City  Board  of  Education  moved  early  in  Novem- 
ber into  an  elegant  suite  of  rooms  on  the  7th.  floor  of  the  Security 
Building,  Fifth  and  Spring  streets. 

Glendale  Union  High  School  District  has  outgrown  its  present 
building  and  has  decided  to  vote  bonds  and  erect  a  $75,000.  high  school. 

Ocean  Park  City  is  making  a  specialty  of  school  gardening.  Abbot 
Kinney  has  offered  some  valuable  prizes  for  best  results. 
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Supt.  H.  F.  Pinnell  of  San  Pedro  City  has  articulated  his  common 
and  high  schools  closely  by  beginning  work  in  Latin  in  the  seventh 
year.     The  experiment  is  being  watched  hopefully. 

A.  Harvey  Collins  is  the  candidate  for  County  Superintendent  in 
the  proposed  County  of  Pomona.  The  County  as  planned  will  have 
about  5000  school  children. 

Thomas  P.  Brown  of  Compton  City  has  given  up  school  work  for 
in  joint  session  on  December  16,  continue  in  session  three  days, 'and 

M,elvin  W.  Lorbeer  of  Redondo  City  has  entered  the  real  estate 
business.  W.  A.  Mullins  of  Idaho  succeeds  him  as  head  of  the  Redondo 
schools. 

The  building  of  the  new  Blake  Memorial  school  was  started  Nov- 
ember 17.     Miss  Ednah  Rich  shoveled  the  first  dirt. 

President  J.  H.  Francis  of  the  Polytechnic  School  of  Los  Angeles 
inaugurated  pupil  government  among  the  2000.  students   successfully. 

On  July  1,  Mr.  A.  C.  Wheat  became  assistant  county  superintend- 
ent of  Los  Angeles  County,  succeeding  Mr.  C.  S.  Thompson  who  retired 
to  accept  the  principalship  of  the  Washington  school  in  Pasadena. 

Mr.  G.  S.  Trowbridge  succeeds  Mr.  A.  C.  Wheat  as  supervising 
principal  of  the  Alhambra  schools.  Alhambra's  corps  of  teachers  num- 
bers twenty. 

James  D.  Graham  succeeds  J.  J.  Morgan  as  supervising  principal 
of  the  Long  Beach  City  schools.  Mr.  Morgan  has  associated  himself 
in  business  with  Messrs.  W.  W.  Seaman  and  J.  H.  Strine. 

A.  L.  Hamilton  succeeds  James  D.  Graham  as  city  superintendent 
of  Pasadena. 

The  Los  Angeles  County  Board  of  Supervisors  levied  a  tax  of 
$145,400.  for  the  county  school  fund  in  addition  to  the  usual  minimum 
allowance.  This  is  on  the  basis  of  $100.  for  each  teacher  employed 
in  the  common  schools  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1907.  The  in- 
crease raised  the  county  tax  rate  4  cts.  on  the  $100.  The  Supervisors 
gave  the  increase  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  enabling  trustees  to  raise 
teachers'  salaries. 

Pasadena  now  pays  its  grade  teachers  $900.  a  year,  its  principals 
$1400.,  and  has  given  its  high  school  teachers  a  substantial  raise. 

THE   NORMAL   DEPARTMENT  OF 
HEALD'S  COLLEGE. 

To  those  young  women  or  young  men  of  California  whose  circum- 
stances do  not  permit  the  open  sesame  of  University  or  State  Normal 
School,  and  who  yet  have  the  ambition  to  become  teachers,  the  Normal 
Department  of  Heald's  College,  either  at  Oakland  or  Stockton,  offers 
the  course  which  will   prepare  them  for  the  profession. 

For  further  information  call  upon  or  address  Thomas  J.  Kirk,  vice- 
president  of  Heald's  Colleges  and  Supt.  of  Normal  departments,  San 
Pablo  Avenue  at  16th  Street,  Oakland,  California. 
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Los  Angeles  City  pays  its  grade  teachers  a  maximum  yearly  salary 
of  $984.;  and  its  high  school  teachers  $1500.  The  salary  schedule  for 
common  school  principals  pays  those  in  the  maximum  class  $2400.  a 
year. 


A  teacher,  realizing  that  his  own  children  cannot  he  taught  in  the 
languages  and  otherwise  trained  in  the  public  schools  as  he  believes 
best,  solicits  correspondence  with  any  other  teacher  or  educated  per- 
son who  is  desirous  of  more  liberal  culture  for  his  children,  and  who 
would  enjoy  a  home  place  with  the  climate  allurements  and  inspira- 
tional environment  of  the  suberb  Sierra  Nevadas.. 

Address  A.  W.  Frederick,  Northfork,  Calif. 


Homerian  Hall 


Limited  enrollment,  home  comforts, 

superior  instructioL.    Fits  for  any 

College. 

HOitt  SchOOl  for  BoyS  Thirty-third   semester.     New  house 

Non-Military        Non-Sectarian  adjoining     Stanford     Universi'y 

w.  j.  meredith,  a.  b.,  b.  Ped.,  Principal        grounds.     Illustrated  catalog 


German,  Spanish 
French,  Italian 


IN  TEN  WEEKS  you  can  at  your  own  home,  by  the  Meistor- 
schaft  System  learn  to  speak  fluently  Spanish,  French, 
Italian  or  German.  Pupils  taught  as  if  actually  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  teacher.  Terms  $5.00  for  each  language.  Ques- 
tions answered  and  exercises  corrected  free  of  charge.  Part 
1  (3  Lessons)  sent  on  receipt  of  25  cents.  MEXSTERSCHAFT 
PTJBTjISHINCt  COMPANY,  210  Summer  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


COLORADO  TEACHERS'  AGENCY 


Fred  Dick,   ex-State   Supt.,   Manager,   hl545 

Glenarm    St.,    Denver,    Colo.,    Boston,    New 

York,    Chicago,    Des    Moines,    Denver,    Salt 

Atlanta.      TEACHERS   WANTING   POSITIONS 


Lake   City,    Los    Angeles,    Harrisburg, 
SHOULD  REGISTER   WITH  US. 

There  is  a  demand  now  for  teachers  in  rural  schools  in  Colorado.  We  are  also 
receiving  calls  for  teachers  for  positions  to  be  filled  in  December  and  January.  This 
is  the  time  to  register. 


THE  "TRIUMPH"  DESK 


School  Furniture 
and  Supplies 

Our  stock  of  Pesks,  Blackboards,  Maps, 
Globes,  Charts  and  School  Supplies  of  every  de- 
scription are  unsurpassed  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Hyloplate  Blackboards  continue  the  favorite 
of  Schoolhouse  Architects,  School  Trustees  and 
Principals  everywhere.  The  most  perfect  and 
lasting  marking  and  erasing  qualities  make  it 
a  pleasure  to  use  them.  Samples  and  prices 
submitted  on  request. 

Our  facilities  for  the  prompt  filling  of  orders 
are  unimpaired.  Write  us  regarding  your  re- 
quirements. 


C.  F.  WEBER  &  CO., 


1151  Polk  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


2(0-212  N.  Main  St. 
LOS  ANGELES,  CAL 
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